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R. Jonx CaMpBELLy an eminent hiſtorical, biogra! 
phical, and political writer of the preſent century, was 

a native of that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 

and born in the city of Edinburgh, on the 8th of March, 
1707-8, His father was Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, Eſq; 
and captain of horſe in a regiment commanded by the then earl 
of 1 and his mother, Elizabeth, was the daughter of 
- Smith, Eſq; of Windſor, in Berkſhire f. Our author 
was their fourth ſon ; and, at the age of five years, he was 
brought by Mrs, Campbell to \ Windſor, from Scotland, which 


. This life neon from the new edition of the BroGRapnra BRITAN« 
ca, written by DR. Kreis, Da. TowERs, &. 

+ The Campbells of Glenlyon are a branch of the noble houſe of n 
of which a diſtin& account may be ſeen in Niſbet's and Douglas 's Peerages. For 
in ſormation concerning the reſpectable family of the Smiths of Windſor, recourſe 
may de had to Aſhmole's Antiquities of Berkſhire, and to Ne. 5800, a book of 
Heraldry, in folio, in the Britiſh Muſeuos. Mes. Campbell likewiſe, and conſc » 
| quently our 2 1 hed the honour of ary a geſcent from the famous poet, 


Waller, | 
Vor. IV. EIS Fu. country 
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| country he never 1 afterwards. It was at Windſor that he 
is ſuppoſed to have received the firſt principles of his education, | 
Smith, | 


under the direction and patronage of his uncle, 
| Eſq; of that place. At a proper age, he was placed out as a 


5 clerk to an attorney, being intended for the law; but whether 


it was that his genius could not be confined to that dry ſtudy, 


or to whatever cauſes beſides it might be owing, it is certain 


that he did not purſue the line of his original deſignation: 
neither did he engage in any other particular profeſſion, unleſs 
that of an #thor ſhould be conſidered in this light, One thing 
we are ſure of, that be did not ſpend his time in idleneſs and 
diſſipation, but in' ſuch a cloſe application to the acquiſition of 


knowledge of various kinds, as ſoon enabled him to appear 


with great advantage in the literary world. What ſmaller 


pieces might be written by Mr. Campbell, in the early part of 


his life, we are not capable of aſcertaining; but we know that, 
in 1736, before he had completed his thirtieth year, he gave 
to the public, in two volumes folio, “ The Military Hiſtory of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough; comprehending 

the Hiſtory of both thoſe illuſtrious perſons, to the time of their 

deceaſe. This performance was enriched with maps, plans, 
and cuts, by the beſt hands, and particularly by the ingenious 
Claude du Boſc. The reputation hence acquired by our author, 
occaſioned him ſoen after to be ſolieited to take a part in the 
« Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory,” a work of great merit, as well 
as magnitude, though drawn up with ſomething of that inequa- 
lity which i is almoſt unavoidable, when a number of perſons are 
engaged in carrying on the ſame undertaking... This hiſtory 
was publiſhed at firſt, we believe, periodically ; and five volumes 
of it, in folio, were completed in 1740. The ſixth volume was 
finiſhed in 1742, and the ſeventh in 1744. A ſecond edition 
of it, in octavo, began to be publiſned in 1747, and was carried 
on monthly, with uncommon ſuccefs, till the whole was con- 
cluded in twenty volumes. For what parts of it the Republic 
of Letters was more immediately indebted to Mr. Campbell, it 
Is not in our power to determine, excepting that he is under- 
Rood to have been the writer of the Coſmogony, which affords 
A diſtinguiſhed proof of his extenſive acquaintance with the 
 Iyſtems of the ancient * Whilſt our author was 


employed 
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world with other productions, In 1939, be publiſned « The 
Travels and Adventures of Edward Brown, Eſq;” a book that 
was ſo well received as to call for another edition. In the ſame 
year appeared his Memoirs of the Baſhaw Duke de Riperda, 

which were reprinted with improvements; in 1740. Theſe 
Memoirs were followed, in 1741, by the * Conciſe Hiſtory of 
| Spaniſh America,” a ſecond edition of which, if we recollect 
aright, came out in 2756. In 1942, be was the author of « A 
Letter to a Friend | in the country, on the publication of Thur- 
loe's State Papers ;” giving an account of their diſcovery, im- 
portance, and utility. The fame year was diſtinguiſhed by the 
appearance of the firſt and ſecond volumes of his Lives of the 
Engliſh Admirals, and other eminent Britiſh Seamen.” The 
two remaining volumes were compleated in 17443 and the 
whole, not long after, was tranſlated into German. This, we 


prefixed his name; and, indeed, he had no reaſon, to be aſham- 
ed of fo doing, for it is a performance of great and acknow- 
ledged merit. The good reception it met with, was evidenced 

in its paſſing through three editjons in his own life-time; and 
two more, beſides the preſent one, have lately been given to the 
public, under the inſpection of Dr. Berkenhout, When our 
author had finiſhed the third edition, which is more correct 

and complete than the former ones, he thus wrote'to his inge- 
| Rious and worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. Hall: “ I am certain 
= the Lives of the Admirals coſt me a great deal of trouble; and 
can with great veracity affirm, that they contain nothing but 
my real ſentiments, ariſing from as ſtrict an inquiry into the. 
matters which they relate, as was in my power.“ In 1743, he 
' publiſhed a very curious and entertaining pamphlet, called 
« Hermippus Revived ;? a ſecond edition of which, much 
| improved and enlarged, came out in 1749, under the following 
title: 6 Hermippus Redivivus : or, the Sage's Triumph over 
Old Age and the Grave. Wherein a method is laid down for 
prolonging the life and yigour of man. Including a commen- 
tary upon an ancient inſcription, in which this great ſecret is 
revealed; ſupported by nunierous authorities. The whole in- 
ede with a great variety of remarkable and well-atteſted 
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employed in this capital work, be found deiſure to entertain the * 


| believe, was the firſt of Mr. CampbelPs works to which he 
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- relations.” This — tract had its origin in 4 foreign: 
publication * *; but it was wrought up to perfection by the ad- 


ditional ingenuity and learning of Mr. Campbell, and was 
founded on the following inſcription, faid wo; * UREA in | 


Rein cfius's Supplement to Gruter; 
79 CLODIUS HER MIPPVS La AE l cho 
avi vIxIT ANNOS CXV. DIES. When e 
© PURBLLARUM ere, ĩðͤ 
h ETIAM POST 'MORTEM is 5.6 LAT, 
e Bis 
NON PARUM MIRANTUR PHYSICL. 2 
JAM POSTERI SIC VITAM DUCITE. 


From the circumſtance here mentioned, which is repreſent- 
ed as having been the means of prolonging the life of Hermip- 


pus to ſo great an age, the author raiſes. an hypotheſis, and 
ſapports it in an admirable ſtrain of grave irony, concerning 


the falutary nature of the breath of young perſons, eſpecial- 


ly girls and young women. Bei des this, he digreſſes largely 


concerning t the hermetic philoſophers and their univerſal medi- | 


cinez and relates a variety of ſtories concerning them, which 
are excellently calculated, not only ro amuſe his readers, but 
almoſt to deceive thoſe who are not ſufficiently aware of bis in- 
tention, and whoſe judgments are not matured. The writer of 
this article well remembers, that, having read ihe 6c Hermippus 


Redivivus,” in his youth, ſuch an impreſſion was made by it 


upon his imagination, that, though his underſtanding was not 
convinced, or his belief engaged, by the reaſonings and facts 
| contained i in ir, he ſeemed for two or three days to be in a kind 
of Fairy- land. Pr. Mackenzie, a pbyſician at Worceſter, and 


This publication 6 appeared at Cablentz, f in the beginning of the year 174% 


and was entitled Hrnmipeos Rebivivus, ſive exercitatio phyſico medica curioſa, 


de meihodo rara ad c xv. anno: propagande, ſeneftutis per anbelitum puellarum, ex 
veteri monumenio Romane, de prompia, nunc artis medica funda mentis flabilita, & 
rationibus atgue exemplis, necnon figgulari chymie philefophice Paradoxo illaſttala & 
confirmata: Aulore Jo. Hen. Cohatſen, M. D. i; e. Hexnmippus Revive, &r a 
curious Phy ſico- medical Diſſertation on an uncommon method of prolonging bu- 
man life to one hundred and fifteen years, by means of the breath of young wo- 
men, copied from an ancieut Roman monument, now eſtabliſhed on a phy ſicel 
haſis, by arguments and examples, and illuſtrated and confirmed by a very lago- 
lar paradge in 8 _—_ 3 | Ty Dr. Cohauſen of Coblentz. 
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. p CAMPBELL 42> 
author of a Treatiſe on Health, i is faid to hang vial Mr. 
Campbells book in a ferious light and to hare been fo far in: 
fluenced by it, that he went and lived ſome time at a female 
boarding-ſchool, for the benefit of receiving che ſalutary effects 
ariſing from the breath of the young ladies. Mr. Thicknefſe, 
in a late performance, hath grayely adopted the ſyſter of tlie 
« Hermippus Redivivus.” It had heen aſſerted, that Monſ. 
Bayle alone poſſeſſed the faculty of treating at large upon 2 


difßcult ſubject, without diſcovering to which fide bis own ſens 


timents leaned, 'and that his acquaintance: with uncommon 


| books extended farther than that of any other man. The 


Hermippus was an effay to ſhew, that ſuch a mode of writing, 


and ſuch 'a ſpecies of literature were not confined to Monf. 1 


Bayle, © This, as our author himſelf long afterwards informed, 

r. Hall, was the true key to the book. In 17 56, a tranſlation 
of i it into Italian was publiſhed at Leghorn: in the introductorx 
preface to which, high ORE are Nog _ — | 
PAGER Redivivus. e 

The ſmaller pieces written by Mr. Campbell were Waals, an 
occafional amuſement to him, and never interrupted the courſe 
of the great works in which he was engaged, In 1744, he gave 


do the public, in two volumes, folio, his Voyages and Travels, 


on Dr. Harris's plan, being a very diſtinguiſhed improvement | 
of that gentleman's collection, which had appeared in 1905. 


= So well was this publication of our author received, that a nei 


edition was ſoon called for, which came out in numbers, and 


W was finiſhed in 1. 749- The work contains all the cireumnayi- 
- | gators from the time of Columbus to Lord Anſon a complete 
W . hiſtory of the Eaſt Indies hiſtorical details of the ſeveral at- 


tempts made for the diſcovery of the north-eaſt and north-weſt 
paſſages; the Commercial Hiſtory of Corea and Japan; the 
Ruſſian diſcoyeries by land apd ſea; a diſtin& account of the 


W Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Britiſh, French, Dutcb, and Daniſh ſet- 
W tlements in America 3 with other pieces not to be found in any 
W former collection, The whole was conducted with eminent 

in and judgment, and the preface is acknowledged to be a 
* maſter-piece of compoſition and information. 'The time and 


care employed by Mr. Campbell in this important undertaking, 
Mm Prevent his engaging in another great work, with regard 
. 


. 
e 
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to whick we hank reaſon to record his learned hows with. 
particular pleaſure.” | The work we mean is the Biographia 
Britannica,” which began to be publiſhed in weekly numbers in 
2745, and the firſt volume of which was completed in 1746, 
| as was the ſecond in 1748. By one of thoſe revolutions to 
-, which the beſt deſigns are ſubject, the public attention to the 
. Biographia ſeemed to flag, when about two volumes had been 
printed; but this attention was ſoon revived by the very high 
encomium that was paſſed upon it by Mr. Gilbert Weſt, at the 
cloſe of his poem on Education; from which time the under- 
taking was carried on with increaſing reputation and ſucceſs. 


We need not ſay, that its reputation and ſucceſs were greatly 
owing to our author. It is no diſparagement to the abilities 
and learning of his coadjutors to aſſert, that his articles conſti- 
rate the prime merit of the four volumes through which they 


extend. He was not ſatisſied with giving a cold narration of 


the perſonal circumſtances relative to the eminent men whoſe 


lies he drew up, but was ambitious of entering into ſuch a co- 
| pious and critical diſcuſſion of their actions or writings, as 

ſhould render the Biographia Britannica a moſt valuable repo- 
ftory of hiſtorical and literary knowledge. This end he has 
admirably accompliſhed, and herein hath left an excellent ex- 


ample to his ſucceſſors. We have formerly mentioned, that he 
received the thanks of John, the fifth Earl of Orrery, « in the 


name of all the Boyles, for the honour he had done to them, 


and to his own judgment, by placing the family in ſuch a light 
as to give a ſpirit of emulation to thoſe who were hereafter to 


inherit the title.“ The ingenious Mr. Walpole, ſpeaking of 
the Campbells, Earls of Argyle, adds, “ It is totally unneceſſary 
| for me to enter into their characters, that taſk having · been ſo 


fully performed by one who wears the honour of their name, 


and who, it is no compliment to ſay, is one of the ableſt and 


moſt beautiful writers of this country.” The like encomium 
might be extended to many other articles, ſeveral of which arc 


ſo uniformly complete, and ſo highly finiſhed; that it is diffi- 


cult to afcertain where the preference ought to be given. Were 
we, however, to ſelect any ſingle life from the reſt, we ſhould 


| Cay, that the account of Roger Bacon alone would be ſufficient 


ip — far our authgr. no ſmall degree of reputation. One 
| my 
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Hhing by which he is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, is way candour 25 
_ diſplayed by him with reſpect to thoſe perſons from whom he 


moſt differed in religious and political opinions. After he hac 


written the Lives of the Calamys, he was waited upon by the 1 


Reverend Mr. Edmund Calamy, to thank bim for thoſe arti» _ 
des, and eſpecially for the juſtice done to his great - grandfather, 

the firſt divine of that family. Mr. Calamy was even furpriſeck 
to find that Mr. Campbell was a member of the. church, of 
England and ſtill more ſo, when he learned that our biogra- 


pher had undertaken the articles of Mr. Baxter and Dr. Conant, 


on purpoſe to prevent their falling into bands that might not 
equally: be diſpoſed to pay the teſtimony due to their reſpective - 

merits. © Indeed, our author has been charged with an exceſs 
of candour, in ſome of the accounts given in the Biographia. 
But. if, in a few inſtances, there ſhould: appear to be any ground 
for this charge, it ought to be remembered, that his error never 
proceeded from any intention to flatter. or deceive, but from 
the amiable benevolence of his heart, and from his readineſs to 


diſcern, and to acknowledge, the talents and the worthineſs of 
men who were of the moſt oppoſite principles and parties. It 


ought, alſo, to be remembered, that his candour was not un- 


ſtequently the reſult of ſuperior knowledge z and that it led 


bim into diſquiſitions, which tended to throw new light on 
characters and actions. 

When the late Mr. Robert Doddey rr the delign of 
that uſeful book, „“ The Preceptor,” which appeared in 1748, 
Mr. Campbell was one of the ingenious gentlemen applied to, 
to aſſiſt in the undertaking ; and the parts written by him were 
the introduction to chronology, and the diſcourſe on trade and 


commerce, both of which diſplayed an extenſive fund of .know- 


ledge upon theſe ſubjects. In 1750, he publiſhed the firſt ſe- 
parate edition of his © Preſent State of Europe; a work which 
bad been originally begun i in 1746, in the Muſenm,” a very 
valuable periodical performance, printed for Mr. Dodfley. There 

is no production of our author's that hath met with a better re- 


| Eeption, It has gone through fix editions, and fully hath it 


deſerved this encouragement; for it is not eaſy to find a book 
which, in ſuch a moderate compaſs, cantains ſo much hiſtorical 


ws ed! information. The , the good ſenſe, 


and 


Sitention and admiration, even though ſome of Mr. Campbell's | 
conjectures and reaſonings concerning the future views and 


turned by the late ſurpriſing revolutions in the politics of the 
world. In ſuch high eſtimation was 5 The Preſent Stats of 
Europe“ held abroad; that the Count de Giſors, one of the moſt 
amiable young noblemen of his time, and only ſon to the Mar- 
ſhal Duke de Belleiſle, learned Engliſh, when at Copenhagen, 


which called for the exertion of our author's abilities and 
learnipg, was The Modern Univetſal Hiſtory,” This exten- 


till it amounted to ſixteen volumes folio; and a ſecond edition 
of it, in octavo, began to make its appearance in 1759. The 
parts of it written. by Mr. Campbell, were the hiſtories of the 
Portugueſe, Dutch, Spaniſh, French, Swediſh, Daniſh, and 


troverſy, be aſſerted, that theſe parts of © The Modern Univer- 


| 


i "Tis LIFE 0s | 
and the Reechy with which it 'is written, will ever command 


intereſts of the European powers; ſhould happen to be over- 


in order to be able to read it. The next great undertaking 


five work was publiſhed, from time to time, in detached parts, 


Oſtend ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; and the hiſtories of the 
kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of 
France from Clovis to the year 1656. It may, without con- 


ſal Hiſtory,” muſt be reckoned among ſome of its brighteſt or- 
naments. As our author had thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
literary world, the degree of LL. D. was very properly and 


| honourably, conferred upon him, on the 18th of June, 1754, F 
buy the Univerſity of Glaſgow. With regard to his ſmaller 
| Publications, there are ſeveral, we apprehend; that have eluded 7 
dur moſt diligent inquiry. The following is an account of all | F 
that have come to our knowledge 4 
In early life, he wrote a little piece, intitled, cc A Diſcourſ: E. 
on Providence,” 8 vo. the third edition of which was printed in ** 
1748. He publiſhed in 1746, * The g of a Dutch L 
Patriot. Being the ſpeech of Mr. V. H“, i in an auguſt ®- 
ASSEMBLY on the preſent ſtate of affairs, and the reſolution 3 
neceſſary at this juncture to be taken for the ſafety of the Re- 55 
public.“ The hiſtory of this tract, the deſign of which was to Fr 
expoſe the temporizing policy of the States of Holland, is ſome- 8 
what amuſing, His amanuenſis, when he was going to write 15 


the pamphlet, having diſappointed him, he requeſted, per tea 
IK 


„ 


| French, As his book was to be FELT to the King, 
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in the Alerdog, that Mrs. Campbell, when {he had ofdered a 0 D 
good fire to be made, would retire to bed as ſoon as poſſible, 
with the ſervants; and, at the ſame time, leave him four ounces 


of coffee. This was done, and he wrote till twelve o'clock at | 
night, when finding his ſpirits flag, he took two ounces. With 


this aſſiſtance, he went on till fix in the morning, when again 
beginning to grow weary, he drank the remainder of the cof- 


fee. Hence he was enabled to proceed with freſh vigour, till 


nine or ten o'clock in the morning, when he finiſhed: the 
pamphlet, which had a great run, and was productive of con- 
fiderable profit. Mr. Campbell having ſucceeded fo well in a 
performance haſtily written; expected much greater ſucceſs from 
another work, about which he had taken-extraordinary pains, 


and which had coſt him a long time in compoſing. But when 
it came to be publiſhed, it ſcarcely paid the expence of advertiſ- 


ing. Some years afterwards, a book in French was brought to 
him, that had been tranſlated from the German; and he was 
aſked, whether a tranſlation of it into Engliſh would not be 
likely to be acceptable. Upon examining it, he found that it 
was his own neglected work, which had made its way into 
Germany, and had there been tranſlated and publiſhed, with⸗ 


out any acknowledgment of the . ane to the hen room 
vriter. 5 


In 1749, he printed, in octavo; « Occaſional thoughts | on 


| moral, ſerious, and religious Subjects.“ In 17 54z he was the 


author of a work, intitled, © The Rational Amuſement, com- 
prehending a collection of letteWon a great variety of ſubjects, 


W interſperſed with eſſays, and ſome little pieces of humour.“ 

The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules,“ a favourite pamphlet 
vith the common people, and ( The hiſtory of the war in the 
| Eaſt Indies,” which appeared in 17 58 or 1759, under the name 
of Mr. Watts, are ſuppoſed to have been of Mr. Campbell's 
compoſition. Upon the concluſion of the peace at Paris, our 


author was requeſted by Lord Bute, to take ſome ſhare in the 
vindication of that peace. Accordingly, he wrote a «« De. 


W {c:iption and Hiſtory of the new Sugar Iſlands in the Weſt In. 


dies; the defign of which was to ſhew the value and mn Pore 
rance of the neutral iſlands that bad been ceded to us 0 the 


e was 
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_ defired to write a' Aeg to his Majeſty which be wiſhed to: 


©  . decline, becauſe he had. bitherto avoided all political. difputes,. 


and becauſe his earlier attachments and ſentiments had not led. 


him to pay his:devoirs to the Court of. St. James 3. However, 


it was at length determined; that he mould preſent the dedica- 1 


N tion in e . The following is a. copy of it: 


T6 the King's moſt facred Majeſty, 
T 
ate by his Royal Commands, 
and honoured. by his gracieus Approbation, 
is humbly inſcribed by 
His Majeſty's moſt duriful Subject, 
and obliged Servant. 
- Fünen, 
Which your Majeſty's Goodneſs and Wiſtom 
have given to this Nation, 
is here ſhewn to be adequate 
to the reſtoring her exhauſted Wealth, 
toi the extenſion of her Commerce, 1 
through dominions ſhe hath power to keep, 
0 and is inade quate only 
in ie eee 
Facriox. 5 
In 1772, he printed, in 4to, A Treatiſe ungern the Trade : 
Great Britain to America.“ 4 
His laſt grand work was A Political Sarees of "FW 
being a ferics of refletions-on:the ſituation, lands, inhabitants, 
revenues, colonies, and commerce of this iſland, Intended to 
ſhew, that they have not as yet approached near the ſummit of 
improvement, but that it will afford employment to many ge- 
nerations, before they puſh to their utmoſt extent the natural 
| advantages of Great Britain.“ This work, waich was publiſhed. 
in 1774, in two volumes, royal quarto, coſt Dr. Campbell many 
years of attention, ſtudy and labour. As it was his laſt, ſo it 
ſeems to have been his favourite production, upon which he 
intended to erect a durable monument of his ſineere and ardent 
love to his country. A more truly patriotie publication never 
appeared in the Engliſh language. The variety of information 
n cocaine 1 ee T © and. nt is a0 book. Thy better des 
ſerves 
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4 


D 0 AMP 277. -% 1 
ves * ſe and conſtant Rudy of the politician, the {enato, 4 


; the gentleman, the merchant, the manufacturer; in ort, of 
every one who has it in any degree in his power to promote 


the intereſt and welfare of Great Britain. An aſſiduous purſuit 
of the numerous hints and plans of i improvement ſuggeſted by 
our worthy author, would, perhaps, be the only effectual me- 
thod of preſerving and continuing the proſperity of this iland, 


amidſt that combination of enemies and misfortunes, With 
which ſhe 1 is at preſent ſurrounded. As the « Political” Sur- 


vey” is ſo excellent both in its deſign and execution, it is not 
Lurpriſing that Dr, Campbell ſhould receive the higheſt teſti- 


monies in commendation of it, and that it ſhould engage him 
an a very extenſive correſpondence. The correſpondence OCCca- 
 Honed by it was, indeed, fo great, that in a letter to Mr. Hall, | 
dated July 21, 1774, he informed his friend, that it had ab- 
Jorbed a rheatn of paper; and that he was about to begin upon 


another rheam, which would probably ſhare the fame fate. 
Tn the account which has been given of Dr. Campbells writ- 
ings, we have mentioned ſome of the encomiums that have 


been paſſed upon. his literary merit. Several others might be 


added; but we ſhall content ourſelves with producing one or 
two, that happen to be at hand. Dr. Smollet, when doing 
Juſtice to the eminent writers who adorned the reign of King 
George the Second, ſays, ' Nor let us forget the merit conſpi- 
cuous in the works of Cam pbell, remarkable for candour, intel- 


Ugence, and preciſion““ The author of the „ Account of the 
| European Settlements in America,” which common fame af- 


cribes to a gentleman of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities and 
character, concludes his preface with the following paſſage» 
« Having ſpoken perhaps a little too hardly-of my materials, 1 
muſt except the aſſiſtance I have had from the judicious collec- | 
tion called Harris's Voyages. There are not many finer pieces 


than the Hiſtory of Brazil in that collection. The light in 


which the author ſers the events in that hiſtory i is fine and in- 


ſtructive; an uncommon ſpirit prevails through it; and his re- 


marks are every where ſtriking and deep. The tide ſketch 1 
have given in the part of Portugueſe America, if it has any 
merit, is entirely due to that original. Where I differ from 


bim! in any ceſpekt, it it is with Glerency to the. age: of a 


mil. us LIFE or 
Priter, to wham this natjon is much W * denne 


Every where, with ſo much good ſenſe and eloquence, to rouze 


that ſpirit of generous enterprize, that can alone make any na- : 
tion powerful or glorious,” Dr. Campbell's Fes. was not 
ö confined to. his own country, but extended tot e remoteſt parts 


pf Europe. Apa ſtriking inſtance of. this, we may mention, 


that in the ſpring of the year 1774, the Empreſs of Ruſſha was 
_ pleaſed to honour him with the preſent of her picture, drawn in 
the robes worn in that country in the days of John Bafliowitz, 
Grand Duke of Muſcovy, who was contemporary with Queen 
| Elizabeth. To manifeſt the Doctor's ſenſe of her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs, a ſet of the. « Political Survey of Britain,” 
bound in Morocco, highly ornamented and accompanied with a 
letter deſcriptive of the triumphs and felicities of her reign, 
was forwarded to St. Peterſburgh, and conveyed into the hands 
df that great Princeſs, hy Prince Gregorio Orloff, who had rer 
- fided ſome months in this kingdom. The Empreſs's picture, 
fince the death of our author, hath beyo eee by his widow 
to Lord Macartney. 5 
Let us now advert a little to Dr. Campbell's perfonal. hiſtory, 
On the 23d of May, 17 36, he married. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Benjamin Vobe, of Leominſter, in the county of Hereford, 
gentleman, with which Lady he lived near forty years in the 
greateſt conjugal harmony and happineſs. | So. wholly. did be 
dedicate his time-to books, that he ſeldom went abroad : but to 
relieve himſelf, as much as poſſible, from the inconveniencies 
incident. to a ſedentary life, i it was his cuſtom, when the weather 
would admit, to walk in his garden; or, otherwiſe, in ſome 
xoom of his houſe, by way of exerciſe. By this method, united 
with the ſtricteſt temperance in eating, and an equal abſtemi- 
ouſneſs i in drinking, he enjoyed a good ſtate of health, though 
his conſtitution was delicate. His domeſtic manner of living 
did not preclude him from a very extenſive and honourable ac- 
quaintance. His houſe, eſpecially on a. Sunday evening, was 
the reſort of the moſt diſtinguiſned perſons of all ranks, and 
articularly of ſuch as had rendered themſelves eminent by their 
nowledge, or love of literature. He received foreigners, Who 
were fond of learning, with an affability and kindneſs, which 
excited in them, the higheſt a $2 and veneration; and his 
| inſtruQive 
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inſtructire and chearful converſation, made him the delight WE: 
bis friends in general. On the 5th of March, 1765, Dr. Camp. 3 
bell was appointed his Majeſty's agent for the province of Geor- 
_ gia, in North America, which employment he held till his de- 
ceaſe. His laſt illneſs was a decline, the conſequence of a Rfe 
5 devoted to ſevere ſtudy, and which reſiſted every attempt for + 
his relief that the moſt ſkilful in the medical ſcience could de- 
viſe. By this illneſs he was carried off, at his houſe in Queen- 
Square, Ormond-Street, on. the 28th of December, 1775, when 
he had nearly completed the ſixty-eighth year of his age. His 
end was tranquil and eaſy, and he preſerved the full uſe of all 
his faculties to the lateſt moment of his life, On the 4th of Ja- 
nuary following his deceaſe, he was interred in the New Burying 
Ground, behind the Foundling Hoſpital, belonging to the pariſh 
of St. George the Martyr, where a monument, with a plain and 
modeſt inſcription, hath, been erected to his memory. Dr. Camp- 


a dell had by his Lady ſeven children, one of whom only ſurvived 

bim, Anne, who, on the 22d of Auguſt, 1763, married John 
Grant, Eſq; of Lovat, near Inverneſs, in North Britain, then 

I Captain in the fifty-eighth regiment. of foot, and lately his Ma- 

jeſty's Commiſſary and Paymaſter of the Royal artillery; at New 

: York, Mrs. Grant, who was'a woman of excellent underſtand- 4 

J ing.and taſte, which had been cultivated under her father's eye, 

The and who was poſſeſſed of the moſt amiable virtues, died at Nr, 

) | York, on the 2d of July, 1778, in the thirty-ſeventh year of 

; her age. Mr. Grant returning ſome time after to England, de- 

- parted this life at Kenſington, in the month of November 1780. 

0 Three children, left by Mr. and Mrs. Grant, are now under the 

4 care of their worthy grandmother, the Doctor's widow, and 

50 are ber only remaining conſolation. 8 

h Dr. Campbell's literary knowledge, was (aſe no Nenn nnd 

8. to the ſubjects on which he more particularly treated as an au- 

5 thor. He was well acquainted with the mathematics, and had 

8 read much in medicine. It hath been with great reaſon believed, 

id | that if he had dedicated his ſtudies to the laſt ſcience, he would 

ir | - have made a very. conſpicuous figure in the phyſical profeſſion. 

0 He was eminently verſed in the different parts of ſacred liter- 

ch ature; and his acquaintance with the languages extended not 

jig only to the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin among the ancient, and 
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to the French, Tralian, Spaniſh, Portugweſe, and Dutch, among 
the modern; but, Nkewiſe, to the Oriental tongues. He was 
particularly fond of the Greek language. His attainment of 
fuch a variety of knowledge, was exceedingly aſſiſted by a mo- 
mory furprifiagly retentive, and which, indeed, aftoniſhed every 
perſon with whom he was converſant. ' A ſtriking inſtance of 
this hath been given by the honourable Mr. Daines Barrington, 
In his tract, inticled, „ The Probability of reaching the North 
Pole difcifled®.” In communicating his ideas, our author had 
an uncommon readineſs and facility; and the ſtyle of his works, 
which had been formed upon the model of that of the celebrated 
Biſhop Sprat, was perſpicuous, cafy, flowing, and harmonious. 
Should it be thought that it is fometimes rather too diffuſive, 
it will, notwithſtanding, indubitably be lowed, that it is, in 
general, very elegant and beautiful. 1 
Io all theſe accompliſhments of the understanding, Dr. 
Campbell joined the more important virtues of a moral and 
pious character. His diſpoßtion was gentle and humane, and 
His manners kind and obliging. He was the tendereſt of huſ- 
bands, a moſt indulgent parent, a kind maſter, a firm and ſin- 
cere friend. To his great Creatgr he paid the conſtant and ar- 
dent tribute of devotion, duty, and reverence z and in his cor- 
reſpondences he ſhewed, that a ſenſe of piety was always neareſt 
His heart. „ We cannot,“ faid he, in a letter to Mr. Hall, 
too much inſiſt on the neceſſity of religion, not only as ſe- 
curing our happineſs hereafter, but as the only ſafe and certain 
rule of life, and ten thoufand times preferable to the modern 
notions of philoſophy, and ties of honour. | I may with great 
truth ſay, that the Church Catechiſm is a much better ſyſtem 
of morals than Tully's Offices. There are many fine things in 
theſe, and in the works of Seneca; but, in my judgment, 
none that equal, either in ſpirit or compoſition, ſome of the 
Collects in our Liturgy.” On another occaſion, he wrote t to 


: * 8 mentioned 1 Mr. Berrington, regards the accuracy gt h 
Dr. Campbell, at the diſtance of thirty years, remembered the facts related to 
him by a Dr. Daillie, c neerning a voyage towards the North Pole; in which 
the navigators, among whom was Dr. Dalllie himſelf, went (6 far as to the 88th 
Agree of north latitude; and might eaſily have proceeded farther, had not the 


th 


F#ptain vogue himſelf objiged, by his duty in other ps, to return. 


Da. CAMPBELL | e 


d a ſame friend, that he thought there was more good ſenſe, 
and far better precepts ſor the conduct of life, in the Wiſdom 
of Solomon, and the ſon of Sirach, than in all the Heathen 
' Sages put together; or than could be met with in Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Mr. Hume, or Voltaire, It was our author's cuſtom 
every day, to read one or more portions of Scripture, in the o- 
riginal, with the ancient verſions, and the beſt commenta» 
tors before him; and in this way, as appears from his own oc. 


eaſional notes and remarks, he went through the Sacred Wri- 


tings a number of * with great n and advan- 


tage. on 
| Such was Dr. Campbell as a writer nd as a man.. By 1 his 


ware he has ſecured not only a lafting reputation, but rendered 
himſelf highly beneficial to, the public; and by his virtues, he 


became prepared for that happy. e wies awaits all 
the ins followers of goodnefs. | 
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TT fr at er Fg great importance of: I 


\ hiſtory to the inhabitants of Britain, is obvious 15 
fön our being ſeated in an iſland; whence it is evident, 


that to navigation we owe our very being as a people. 


| Next" to this is the conſideration, that we are a com. 


"mercial nation, from whence we equally derive internal 


and external advantages, have enlarged our correſpon- 
dence to the utmoſt limits of the globe, whither we have 
carried our own commodities and manufactures, and 
have brought from them whatever was eſteemed either 
valuable or ſingular. The great figure we make in the 
Vorld, and the wide extent of our power and influence, 


is due to our naval ſtrength, to which we ſtand indebted 


for our flouriſhing plantations, the ſpreading the Britiſh 


= - 


fame, and, which is of far greater conſequence, Britiſh 


freedom, through every quarter of the univerſe. Theſe 
are the glorious trophies of maritime empire, and the 


3 fruits of that dominion over the ſea, which was claimed 
by the earlieſt poſſeſſors of this ifland, and has been de- F 
rived by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of NoL AT- 
CHIEVEMENTS on that element to our own times, in . 
which the yLEET of BRITAIN uy be truly ſaid to have | 


no rival. 


The preſerving a 1 and So connected detail of ; 
that long ſeries of events, by which that mighty empire 
has been gradually attained, was the original cauſe of 


detaching this from our general hiſtories, in which, 


vhile it lay involved, there was, as indeed of neceſſity | 
there muſt La no little obſcurity, In order to remove | 


ir PREFACE 


which, and to. place. things in a full 1 N 
point of view, it became neceſſary to collate and com- 
pare not only our on but foreign biſtorians, and, when 
this was done, to conſult a number of other authors, 
who have incidentally treated of ſuch matters as had any 
relation to the ſubject; that from thence thoſe-circum- 
ſtances might be drawn, which might illuſtrate and ex- 
plain the ſeveral parts of the hiſtory of our marine. 
Theſe would have been often eſteemed trifling or tedious, 
improper or impertinent, in general hiſtories, and would 
neceſſarily have ſwelled them beyond their Juſt bounds, 
But when collected with care, and ranged in their pro- 
per order, in conjunction with thoſe parts of our politi- 
cal hiſtory which were requiſite to their being thorough- 
ly underſtood, they became equally curious and uſeful, 
and furniſhed the reader with an agreeable variety of 
pleaſing and intereſting events, and contributed not a 
little to cheriſh and preſerve that heroic ſpirit, which is 
the ſource of every gallant enterprize, and which excites 
private men to deſpiſe eaſe and pleaſure, and to brave 
perils and dangers of every kind, in defence of public 
en or for promoting public good. 
In order to do this effectually, it ſeemed requiſite to 
e the memoirs or perſonal hiſtories of thoſe 
illuſtrious men, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
method of rendering ſervice to their country. It ap- 
peared to be a tribute juſtly due to thoſe ſervices, and 
at the ſame time expedient for the ſatisfaction of the 
reader, who muſt naturally deſire to be more intimately 
acquainted with thoſe to whom the nation ſtood indebted 
for her diſcoveries or her conqueſts. Beſides, it gave an 
opportunity to diſcuſs minutely ſome points of conſe- 
quence, that otherwiſe might have embarraſſed the nar- 
rative, to vindicate dome great characters from injurious 


aſperſions, 


* 
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alperivns, ads to Aer many other purpoſes,” that 
ſerve to throw light upon the whole deſign. But to 
avoid, as far as poſſible, the confounding naval hiſtory 
vith theſe memoirs, it was found expedient to place 
them at the end of every reign; and the greateſt at- 
tention poſſible has been beſtowed, to prevent any un- 
neceſſary repetition, or intermixing ſuch circumſtances 
of their lives, as had no connection with the character 
in which they are here conſidered. We have alſo been 
more ſuccinct in ſome, and have omitted the lives of 
others, which have been written at large elſewhere, or 
are to be met with in our biagraphical collections, and 
this chiefly to keep within due bounds ; which was 
one of the greateſt difficulties in our WY and which . 
it was requiſite to mention, to obviate an objection that 9 
has been ſometimes made, without reflecting on the | 
impoſſibility of producing every thing, relative to ſo 
copious a ſubject, within the narrow compaſs of a por- 
table library, * intended for the furniture of 
à cabin. 
- All the original writers, 0 hs ancient hiſtorians, 5 
and all the ſoreign authors that have been conſulted in 
6 this work, are diſtinctly and preciſely cited, ſo that the 
reader may have recourſe to them with the greateſt 
| facility, and diſcern from thence the ſeveral authorities —_— 
upon which the facts are founded that are here re- 1 


forded. This is à point of very great importance, | 
_ and} ig perhaps the moſt conſiderable improvement, in 1 

ö writing hiſtory, that has been made by the moderns. 

Becauſe certainty is of far greater conſequence than 

L 


elegance of compoſition ; and a judicious peruſer will 
5 be always better ſatisfied, with knowing whence the in- 
formations came, than with reading the moſt florid ac- 
$ count without any vouchers for What it contains. He 


p * alſo 
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Aſo ſees; ad can from thence judge, of the hroptiety 
with which the materials have been gathered; and 
' when he knows by whom things are aſſerted, he like- 
wiſe knows the meaſure of credit that is due to them. 
Add to this, that if he has been fortunate enough to 
meet either with books, or with paſſages in books, that 
1 eſcaped the author, for he would be weak indeed 
who pretended to infallibility. ! in matters of this kind, 

he bas an opportunity of pointing out theſe for the be- 

1 of the public, which be never could: have had if 
deu authorities were concealed, or fo A _— a5 
8 not to * found with . EFW 
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Ie ancient hiſtory of lein; or rather of che n- 
Wien before the coming of Cxlar into this iſland, is, “ 
we muſt allow, not a little obſcure, as well in reſpect 

to „ ae by ſea, as in regard to the ſucceſſion of their | 

princes, and the ſettlement of their civil government at home; 
but this matter is carried much too far, when it is aſſerted, that 
the hiſtories of thoſe times deſerve not either reading, or no- 
tice; that they are an and TO N void _ wh au- 
thority or probabilit 7/77. 
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1 It is true, that this lofty ſtyle i is highty blog Anh m 
5 who very readily reject what they cannot underſtand; but this 

may be ſometimes too haſtily done, as I conceive! it is here. "4 
Camden * diſliked. the Britin hiſtory of eee of Mon- 
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A 3 p. 6, J. edit. 1594. ade See a Refutation of Camden's objeQicns 
in Mr. Thomſon's copjous preſace to his tranſlation of Geoffiey of Monmonch's - 
1 ; and che neoſt learned Sir 4-28 Price's defence of that hiſtory. 
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3 mouth, ih his authority drew 3 to treat it R un 
contempt. But, ſince his time, through the indefatigable la- 
bours of many induſtrious men, other ancient authors have been | 
publiſhed, which plainly ſhew, that much true hiſtory is to be 1 
met with, even in that book, though embarraſſed with fiction, 
Beſides, i it is now out of diſpute, that Geoffrey was no forger, 
or inventor of that hiſtory ; bit that he really tranſlated it out 
of the Britiſh language, in which tongue it is till extant v. 
From this hiſtory, which in many circumſtances i is ſupported 
by others of better authority, we have various paſſages in re- 
lation to the naval power of the Britons, before Czſar's expe- 
dition. Now, that theſe are not altogether incredible, muſt 
appear (Sram: the reaſon of the thing, on one hand and, on the 
, other, : from ad my be — Ges en of — 
5 credit. 2 
Teo arguments reſult * our very e : 155 firſt, the | 


| people, whoever they were, Gauls or Trojans, who planted 


this country, muſt have come to it by ſea, and conſequently 


muſt haye had ſome {kill in maritime affairs, even prior to their 


| ſettling here. Secondly, the ſurrounding ſeas, the conyenient - 

ports, and the proſpe& of the oppoſite ſhore, muſt, doubtleſs, 
| have encouraged them, when ſettled here, to practiſe, 454 
thereby extend that {kill i in navigation, which, as I have ſaid, 
| they could not but have: poſſeſſed before they came hither. 
Hence I think it might habe been rationally concluded, that our 
Britiſh anceſtors had performed ſomething worthy of notice at 
ſea, before the Roman invaſion, even dts. 7 ny: had been 
no records to atteſt their actions. tit | 
Piolybius e mentions this iſland hg; its odds Kon - 
| tius e 4 alſo takes notice of it, and theſe were both writers elder 
than Cæſar. The author? of the book De Mun lo, which goes 
4 commonly under the name of Ariſtotle, ſpeaks of the Britiſh, 

 iſlahds, and diſtinguiſhes between Albion and Hierna, that is, 
between England and Ireland. Athenæus f tells us, out We: 
Meſchion, that the main-maſt of King Hiero's great ſhip was 
found by's a fwine-herd | in the mountains of Britain, and. by Phi- 


ib. Uerit'Britap. Evet: Primordia. See 200 Lewis's Britiſh hiſtory.” © Hiſt. 
w. al. 1 De Nat. Rer. lib. iii. ++. +» e Ariſtot. on tom, 8 55 206. 
2 ear. . Allobrog. 1666. 'f'\Dglanebs i | 


5 OWL nenne uw. 
Jeas Tauromenites conveyed' into Sicily; and Solinns® ſpeaks of | 

an altar engraven with Greek characters, which Ulyſſes met 
with in Caledonia. It is not eaſy to conceive how ſo remote a 


country ſhould be ſo well known in thoſe times, it the Britons 


| had not both power and commerce by ſea. But, to put this 
matter out of diſpute, the learned Mr. Selden b owns himſelf 
convinced even by Cæſar's writings, that the ancient Britons 


| had a confiderable fea force; which he conceives was either - 


weakened, or totally deſtroyed in the defeat which Czſar ww 
* the Veneti, to whoſe affiſtance it was ſent. 

Having thus ſhewn, that, for any thing the critics know to 
the contrary;' the facts preſerved by our Britiſh hiſtorians may 
be at leaſt in ſome meaſure true; I ſhall proceed to mention 
thoſe that are for my purpole; inſiſting on ſach arguments as 
offer themſelves in ſupport of theſe tranſactions; there being, 
as T conceive; as much honour to be acquired fron! the retriev- 
ing truth out of our fabulous tories; as in extrafting it from 
Greek p6ets, or from oriental authors; which has, however, 
been the buſineſs of moſt of the greateſt men famed for learn- 

mongſt us. This I fay, not to leflen their reputation, or 
raiſe my own, but out of a defign to vindicate that of my coun- 
try; by ſhewing that the inhabitants of this iſland have always 
been, what 1 hope they a will be, lords of thoſe ſeas 
which ſurround it, 
ne firſt naval expedition : celebeated by Britiſh writers, is 
that of the planting this ifland by Brito,. or Brutei, of which 
there is a large; and, in many of its circumſtances, no doubt, 
a fabulous account in Geoffrey of Monmouth * ; but that the 
ſtory had a ground of truth, may be eaſily proved. That this 
iſland was inhabited as early as this expedition is placed, ap- 
pears from the trade of the Phenicians, and from its being ſo 
populous at the time of Czfar's invaſion. - That the. ſtory of 
Brute was no invention of Geoffrey's, is clear, from our having 
the ſame account in Henry of Huntingdon i, who did not bor- 
row from him; and } in Giraldus Cambrenſis 21 who though he 


* 


8 'Polyhiſt cap. 35, n Mare Clauſum, lib. 4. caps 36: IA A. C. 
119. K Hiſt. Brit. lib. i. Alured. Beverl. Annal lib. i. p. 10, 11, 12. 
Rie, Viti. Hiſt: Britao, lib. i. I Proem. Hiſt. & in Epiſt. ad Guarin* 
* Cambriz En, den. un Camden. Angl. Norman, &c. 
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- -eondenins the Britich kiſtory publiſhed by Geoffrey..of Mon- 
mouth, yet in the ſame breath aſſerts the ſtory of Brute; and, 


| 0 : is which is ſtill more to the purpoſe, from the authority of Saxon 


: e. whoſe teſtimony, in this caſe, is of unqueſtionable ere- 
dit. As to the objection, that foreign writers knew nothing of 
this, it may in ſome meaſure be removed, by obſerving, that, as 
they give very bad accounts of their on originals, we need not 
either wonder at, or regret, their giving none of ours. Beſides 
this, Ammianus Marcellinus a takes notice, that part of the fly · 

ing Trojans landed in Gaul, whence, our ancient hiſtory ſays, 
they came hither, If ſo, then they poſſeſſed this iſland in right 
of their naval power; which dominion, as it began in them, ſo 

it ſhall be our principal buſineſs to ſhey it has bat W poſterity | 
= ever ſince maintained. 8 

One of the moſt early exploits or chin was * 05 py: King 
Belinus e, who is ſaid to have taken the king of Denmark pri- 
ſoner, and to have obliged him to become tributary. After - 
_ wards, paſſing with his brother Brennus into Gaul v they, with 
the joint forces of that country and their own, a ty Italy, 
and ſacked Rome; after which 4, Belinus returned home, and 
reigned here with great glory. That this ſtory is liable to ſome 
exceptions, muſt be pwned ; and indeed, what hiſtory of ſo great 
antiquity is not? but that it is not altogether improbable, appears 
from hence, that Pauſanias*, a learned Greek author, ſpeaking 
of the expedition of the/Gavls under. Brennus into Greece, ſays, 
that they called their order of drawing up ſquadrons of horſe, 
three in front, trimarchia, which is pure Britiſh ; for tri, in that 
language, ſignifies three, and march a horſe. Fee % the 
| ſon of Belinus, attacked the king of Denmark (which muſt have 
been by ſea), flew him, and conquered his country:. Theſe 
were the exploits of the inhabitants of the ſouthern part of the 
ifle. As for the Scots, they appear to have had a very conſi- 
derable paval force, by which. they! held in ſubjection all the ad- 
jacent e dong before the coming of Cæſar; and this corro- 
borates t he biber facts ſtrongly. | 
The commerce of the Britons could not but be very — IG | 

able, even in n theſe early times; tory beliles the trade they drove 


n Hift. lib. xV. ,. © Gal. Mon. Hiſt. Brit. ld. ili, cap, 2 Alured. Beverl. 
| Bb. i. p. 16. Vit. Hiſt. lib. iii. © „A. A. C. 388. 4 A. A. C. 387. 
r Lib. z. 3 Hiſt, Brit. lib, ii. cap. 23. t A. A. C. 275. | 
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Vc the Carthaginians in the weſtern. part of the and, they 
_ alſo trafficked with the northern nations, as appears by the flight 


Li x 
* 


of Brennus „, when he quarrelled vith his brother, to a king of 8 


| Norway; for it cannot be ſuppoſed he would retire to an abſo- 
lute ſtranger, or, if he had, that he ſhould ſo ſoon return with | 
A potent fleet. Their intercourſe with all the maritime provinces 


of Gaul'is-indiſputable 3 nor is it a light argument of their per- 


- fect acquaintance with the arts and ſciences then known, that 


the youth of thoſe- provinces were ſent hither for inftrution. 


But what is moſt to our purpoſe, and which clearly demonſtrates 


that at this time they had the dominion of their own ſeas in the 


moſt abſolute degree, is, what Czfar himſelf ſays*, viz. That he 
could get no information concerning the country, or ports of Bri- 
tain, becauſe the inhabitants permitted none but merchants ta 


viſit their iſle, and even reſtrained thoſe from travelling up into 


the country. The impoſing ſuch . ſhows the . « 
which they were then poſſeſſed. 


It is indeed objected, that Sar 49] bay cken bor? 
ſpeak but in mean terms of the Britiſh veſſels, telling us they 
| vere made of wicker covered with hides, which, therefore, were 
very unfit to have oppoſed the Roman fleet; and this they ſup- 
| Poſe to be the reaſon, that the Britons never aſſayed to grapple. 
with the Romans at ſea. There is, however, nothing ſolid in 
| this; for one of the reaſons why Cæſar inclined to attack Bri- 
| tain, was, becauſe its inhabitants ſuccoured the Gauls both by 
land and ſea; the fleets, therefore, that they ſent for this pur. 
poſe, were certainly ſtout ſhips, and not the leathern boats which 
they uſed in fiſhing on their own coaſts, and to the uſe of which 
the Romans afterwards confined them. The true cauſe why they 
did not oppoſe the Romans by ſea, was the previous loſs of the 
beſt part of their fleet, which they had ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Veneti . As for the Scots , they were engaged in reducing 
the iſles, which a little before had thrown off their yoke, as their 
own hiſtorian tells us: and, after all, Gildas d ſeverely reflects 
upon this very e of their not drawing tagether a fleet; 


| v Strabo, Geog. . . V Hiſt. Brie. bb, zn. esp. 2. x De Belle 

Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 13. y De Bello Civil. lib. i. cap. 34. Solio Poly- 
hiſt. cap, 35. Lucan, Pharſsl. lib. v. 2 Selden. Mare en lib. ii. 
cap. 4. 1 Johan. de Fordug. Scotichroo, lib, ii. esp. 14. 1 . 
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which would have been abſolutely abſurd; if he had known ihe _ 

Britons at that time bad no {hips of war; Te ſum up all, Czfar's 
own relation © ig ſufficient to ſhew; that there is nothing preſſing 
on this objection, but that the Britons made fiich a defence 6 
their neee would allow and the nature of his mempt 
required. 117 | 
This Ae of Cefar Aby em to ; fa withoiir the Umits 
of this work, ſince they contended with him not at ſea; but on 
ſhore. It was, however; a naval expedition on his fide,” and 
undertaken chiefly for the ſake of ſecuring the dominion of the 
ſea to the Romans: wherefore I conceive, it will not be thought 
an unjuſtiflable digreſfion in me to mention ſome remarkable cir 
cumſtances. Czſar's firſt expedition a from Gaul was with a fleet 
bf eighty ſhips, and a few gallies, on board of which he embark- 


ed two legions e. He attempted to land on the oppoſite coaſt of 


Kent, where he found à Britiſh army ready to receive him, who 
behaved ſo exceedingly well, that even theſe Roman veteraris 
were aſtoniſhed, and, contrary to their: uſual cuſtom, betrayed 
a diſlike to fighting : whence'we may juſtly infer; that this was 
Hot the firſt time the Britons ever had to do with invaders. The 
emperor Julian f, a write? of diſtinguiſhed parts, introduces Ju- 
lis as leaping from his {Hip to encourage his frighted ſoldiers ; 
but Cæſar himſelf tells us, that it was the ſtandard-bearer of the 
tenth legion, who, by this deſperate action, encouraged the ar- 
my to gain the ſhore, from which, with much difficulty, they 
drove the Britiſh inhabitants a. After this; Cxſar encamped on 
Barham Downs, where he waited a ſupply in which, meeting 
with ſome diſappointment, the Britons again gave him battle, 
and, as he owns, were repulſed with difficulty enough; wiſts 
much, that, when he had repaired his fleet, he judged it the 
wiſeſt thing he could do to return to Gaul; and this accordingly 
he did, and took the farther precaution of embarking his forces 
at. midnightb. Happy had it been for the Britons, if, after ſo 

_ glorious a conteſt for the preſervation of their freedom, they had 
concerted proper meaſures for giving him as good a reception; 
in caſe of his making a ſecond attempt; but they were deficient 


e De Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. z. 4 K. . E Hiſt. Brit. 
| lib. iv. cap. 1. Vit. Hit, lib, iv. Czf. de Bello Gallico, lib. v. * Czf. ib · 
8 Cz. de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 25. Hiſt, Britan, lib. iv. cap. 3. pe 


| Bello Gallico, lib. v. Hiſt, Britan, lib, iy, cape 5. 
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jon, though, not in yalour, and -quarrelling amongit 


in diſcr 


| chemſelyes, Mandyhratius, a traitor to his country, fled to Gaule 
in order to invite him again. 


_ Cafar was at that time ki A Th Romer bak his "EO 
i Gaul were providing a navy according to his directions, which 


conſiſted of no leſs than eight hundred fail, on board of which, 
when he came back, Crefar embarked a ous army for Bri- 


tain, He landed as before in Kent i, without mecting any res 


ſiſtance, the Britons being aſtoniſhed. at the 1 of ten times 


the force with which they had before: conteſts The Romans 


marched as far ay the river Stoure, where, in a ſhort ſpace, the 


Britiſh monarch. Caſwallan engaged them with a formigable ar- 


mn. In this battle, the Romans forced their euemies ro retreat; 


but in the evening, the Britons boldly attacked the Roman camp, | 
and, when- they found themſelves; unable to keep i it, charged 


hex through the forces appointed. to defend it, and recovered 


cir faſtneſſes. Cæſar marching forwards toward the Thames, 
Caſwallan cauſed the ford where he was to paſs to be ſtuck full 
of ſharp ſtakes, remaining with his army on the oppoſite ſhore, 
in order to have taken advantage. of that confuſion this contri- 


 yance muſt have occaſioned ;; but the deſign was betrayed, and 


Czfar paſſed ſomewhat higher, The place, however, retains 
the name of Coway Stakes, near Oatlands, and is another proof 


: that the Britons knew ho w to exert their force by. land and by 


water. After this, Caſwallan managed the war without fight ⸗ 
ing ſet battles, till Cæſar ſtormed his capital, which is ſuppoſed 


to have been Verulam, near St. Albans; and that ſome of the 


Britiſh princes ſubmitted to Cæſar, when he alſo thought proper 
to make terms ii which C xſar readily granted him, that he might 
be rid of this bukneGs with honour, which, if we believe his 
own commentaries, he effected; but we So Aſinius Pollio a 
faid, thoſe memoirs were written with little accuracy, and {mall 


regard to truth; and Suetonius,, ag to this particular; aftion, tells 


us, that he was fairly beaten by the Britons"; which, may deri * 


| ſome credlit to what ur own hiſtories r 


8 i De Bells Gallico, lib. v. Hiſt. Britan, ub. "ie. cap. 5. e We, 
1 Hiſt, Britan. lib. av. esp. 8, 21, Vit. Hiſt. lib. iv. Cæſ. de Bello Gallie. lib. v. 


10 "Apud Sueton, in vit. Jul. Cæſ. cap. 8 10 vit. Jul. Cx. 1 25. Lu- 
tan, . Pharfal, lib. x, Hot. pod, Vh - 3 © YER 
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"Os his beit 60 Ris, Cxfar conſecrated to Venus a mill 
tary ornament, embroidered with Britiſh pearlo, 'a circumſtance 
> light in appearance, but of conſequence to my purpoſe, firice 

by this'conſeeration it is intimated,” that Cseſar arrogated to 
 hirnſelf the dominion” of the ſea; whenee' vinrula dare werane, 
to give laws' to the dcean, and Britarnes ſabjugare, to ſabdue 
te Britons, 'became eonvertible terms with ſubſequent authors, 
who all endeavour to place ber g 2 55 in this, as 
„ = far the moſt glorious light v. | j 
Aauguſtus, when he had ſettled tile empire, PETE of ba. 
ing this ifland a viſit ©, but arriving in Gaul, he heard there of 
the revolt of the Purrnonfili, which obliged him to change his | 
_ deſign”. Seven years after, however, he reſumed it; and came 
A2 again into Gaul, where ambaſſadors from Britain met him; and, 
| on cheir promiling to pay tribute to lit, he deliſted a ſecond 
time“, Finding, next year, that they did not keep their words, 
Mm he prepared a third time for the invaſion of Britain: "bat the 
8B inhabitants prevented him, by ſending ambaſſadors, who offered 
F in the capitol, ſacrificed to the Roman gods, ſwore obedience 
5 in the temple of Mars, promiſed to pay tribute duly, and, 
which is more to our purpoſe, undertook to yield certain duties 
for the goods by chem exported: which is a plain indication, 
that the Romans chiefly ſought an acknowledgment of naval 
| Wee. or ſuperiority at fea*. During the reign of Tiberi- 
us, the Britons kept fair with the Romans, by their prudence 
in in his particular; for when ſome of the foldiers of Germanni- 
cus had been wrecked on their coaſt, they not only received 
them kindly, but ſent them back to him ſafely. Thus theſe wife 
. emperors maintained the reputation of the Roman power, with- 
5 out running any further hazards againſt a people martial in their 
diſpoſitions, unenervated ” —_— mg ad ho ts 118 | 
= uſeful as allies C. 3 
The felicity of this country was hi; Ae it Reber 
= is, owing to the wiſdom, courage, and public ſpirit of its prince. 
| The name of this excellent monarch was Cunobeline, who 
I K reigned many years, and with grene reputation; but in the late 
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3 5 80 lin. . Polybilt, cap. 84. v Seiden. Mare Clankom, p. 1268. In, oper, 
i | tom. tv, © TA. A. C. 1. 5 r Hor. Carm. lib, i. od. 35. ' A. D. 8, 
\ EN | + Langhor's jcroddion 6 the be of Engod,p $2. Hor. lib. iii. od. 5. 
| hes Tacit, Annal. lib. _ 
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ter part of his-life,, there fell out a misfortune in his family, 
Which proved fatal to his ſubjects. One af his ſans, whom the 5 
| Latin writers call Adminius, behaved ſp ill, that his father was = 
| obliged to baniſh: him ; and he, like an abandoned traitor, re- 
i paired to Caligula, who had fucceeded Tiberius in the empire, 
 and:excited bim to invade his country in hisworthleſs quarrel -. 
Nothing could be more welcome to that yaig, and yet pufillan . 
| mous prince, than this applications. he, therefore, made ſuch f 
5 preparations, as if he really intended to ſubdue the whole 
iſland . But weigbing very maturely che danger of ſuch an 
enterprize, reſolved to content himſelf with an imaginary: c 
queſt. He ſent the letters of Admipius to the Roman ſenate, 
zs teſtimoniĩes of the ſubmiſſion of the Britons ; he built a migh 
ty vatch- tower upon the coalt fronting Norfolk, as a mony- 
ment of his pretended ſubjugation of the Britons, which, in 
after times, ſerved for a kind of Pharos, and was called in the 
language of the natives Brittenhuis, i. e. Domus Britannica, the 
Britiſh houſe; and, to complete all, he drew down his army to 
the ſea-ſhore, and having diſpoſed them in battalia, he then 
commanded them to fill their helmets with cockle and other 
ſhells, calling them the ſpoils of the ocean, due to the" capitol, 
and to the palace x z which act of his, though it ſufficiently ſpoke 
his vanity, yet it farther demonſtrates, that the dominion of 
Britain and the empire of the ocean were held to be the fame 
thing: and the greater Caligula's folly. was, in thus arrogating 
to himſelf a victory he had never acquired, the more glorious 
ve muſt imagine that conqueſt 1 have been, the very no- 
tion of which made him ſo'vain. Cunobeline did not long out- 
| Hive this emperor; yet he was fo happy as to n FIRE. 
mans fer foot as enemies again in Britain. | 
He was fuceeeded by his fon, whom the Britiſh writers ſtyle 
dee «; a brave and generous prince, of whom the Latin 
hiſtorians ſay nothing; becauſe the Romans reaped no great ho- 
nour by their wars againſt him. He, in the very beginning of 
his reign, refuſed to pay them tribute, on account that ſome fu- 
gitives, who fled to the Romans, had not been delivered up; 
which ſhews that: the Britons were nn of tamely bearing 


W Vit. Hiſt. lid. iv. „ Hiſt, Britan, lid. iv. cap. 2. * 4. D. oY Y Vite 
Hiſt, ib; iv. u. In/Calig, cap. 44+ e RK . . 
1 lib. iv. cap. 13. | | 
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injuries, even from; the lords of the world. Among theſs fu. 
| gitives was one Bericus, a'man of parts, put a traitor; he en- 
courage che Emperor Claudius to think of invading and ſub- 
duing Britain. Accordingly he ſent over his heutenants, wha 
began aud proſetuted the war with ſucceſs, and afterwards croſ- 
fung the ſea bimfelf, ſubdued a great part of South Britain b, 
| through: the valour of his legions, and the inteſtine divifions of 
the Britons, who, had they been united, would undoubtedly 
| have compelled him to quit the iſlande. For this conqueſt. the 
| emperor triumphed, and his Heutenant A. Plautius was allowed 
an ovation. On account of this victory he was' complimented, 
by the poets of his time, as the couqueror of the ocean, and 
the ſovereign of the ſea. Suetonius a tells us, that among the 


5 ſpoils of his enemies, be placed a naval crown by the civic, in | 


teſtimony of his having vanquiſhed the ocean; and Seneca the 
tragedian celebrates this victory in the following lines e; which | 
at once expreſs how. high an idea was then entertained of fo ex · 
traordinary a diſcovery, and. how me Ong 1 5 fappoſed bs 
with Om this ny ways” l | 


En, gui Britannis primus nene, 
"Jos ane a 1. texit W . SoBy 


By binn Kr ranquiſhld, were the Britons bene, 
And; Romay navies faild thro. leas unknown... 17 


" Yet. we . not faphole, ee ths pompous 

marks of conqueſt, that the Britons were abſolutely ſubdued: 
the contrary of this appears plainly from the. Britiſh hiſtories; 
and not obſcurely even from the Roman writers. Arviragus, who 
is ſuppoſed to have been the youngeſt ſon of Ceaobeline, inberit- 
ed the yirtues, as well as the dominions of his. father, and af- 
ter ws Ih haraſſing the Romans as an enemy, conſented at laſt, 

vpon honourable terms, to become their friend. That this mar- 
- tial monarch had. dared himſelf exceedingly formidable to 
Rome, might, if all other proofs. of it were loſt, be deduced 
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The i irony 1 this - > 16. not Jo , 2h 9 85 os, | 
It this Britiſh king had not been a very potent prince, and one 
whoſe reputation ws ot once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and ani 
verlally known. 1 os 3 

Thus are we imperceptibly Elen as low as the e reign of Do- 
mitian}; yet ſome paſſages there art remarkable enough to oblige 
us do return to the mention of thoſe reigns, which intervene 
between his and that of Claudius... The glorious enterprize of 
Boadicea, . who, in the time of Nero, attempted and almoſt 
atchieved the driving the Romans entirely out of Britain, having 
no relation to maritime affairs, Falls not within my province. 
Under the reign of Veſpaſian, who Had himſelf commanded 
with great reputation in this illand s, Julius Agricola was ſent 
to preſide here b. He was a wile governor, as well as an ex- 
cellent officer, ſignalized himſelf in the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration, by the reduction of Mona, or Angleſey with the 
alliſtance, however, of Britiſh troops, who paſſed the narrow 
arm of the ſea, which divides that iſland from Britain, on 
horſeback, and. thereby ſurpriſed the inhabitants, ſo that they 
were vanquiſhed, as much at leaſt by fear as by force. Under 


63 che reign of Titus, Agricola projected a noble ſcheme; that of 
10 fixing and ſecuring che bounds of the Roman empire in Britain, 
2 ſo as to defend its ſubjects from the inroad of the barbarous 
. nations inhabiting the northern part of the illand x. I f peak this 
ſt, in confortnity to the language of the authors from whoſe rela- 
u- tions I write, and not with any intention of blemiſhing the re- 
to putation of thoſe gallant people, who ſo worthily defended 
ed their liberty againſt the Romans, In the proſecution of this de- 
h- ſign,” Agricola advanced farther north than any of his prede- 


F Sat, iv. Hiſt. Brito: Ab. Iv. cap. 14. Vit, Hiſt: U. iv. See alſo Lewis's 
Britiſh hiſtory, and Cooper's chrohicle, fol. 96. 6 Tacit. in Agric. h A. G. 
7h, | | 1 2 ibid. Vit. Hiſt. lib, ir. 5 : k-Tacit. in Agric. | 
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eſſers had hitherto done i; and obſerving Mat two eſtuaries, 
or intruding arms o the ſea, almoſt cut in ſunder one part of 
the iſland from the other, he reſolved to fortify this iſthmus, 


and thereby ſhut out the Stots and Picts, which he according- 


i performed ®. In Latin authors theſe arms of the fea are 
called Gbr and Votbiria, which moſt of bur writers: render 
the friths of Dunbritton aud Edinburgh ; but they are with 
_ greater propriety ſtyled the friths of Clyde and of Forth, _ 

- Having thus ſecured the Roman province from all danger, 
ks TEE: to make the neceffary diſpoſitions for invading Ireland, 
as well as for examining and ſubduing the remaining part "1 
Britain. With. this view he fitted out a confiderable fleet, and 


ordered it to fail northwards, looking into all che creeks and 


| bays, in order to gain an exact knowledge of the coaft, While 
himſelf and the army marched forward by | land: this exceeding. 
ly alarmed the northern nations, who, as the Roman writers 


1 obſerve, gave all for loſt, now the ſecrets of their ſea” were dil 55 


covered. The Caledonians defended themſelves with great ob- 
ſtinacy againſt Agricola, but with indifferent ſucceſs 3 ; and, in 
the mean time, were terribly. haraffed by the fleet, "which put ; 
now into one port, then into another, and at Tk ſurrounded 
the ifland, and, if we may believe the Roman authors , fubdu- 
ed the Orchades, or iſlands of Orkney 9. However, it is cer- 
_ tain that after having completed their deſig Ign, this navy return- 
ed to the Portus Trutulenfis, or, as it ought rather to be read, 

| Rutupendis,, which 3 is conceived to de Richborongh 1 near Sand- 

wich. This expedition gained great honour to Julius Agricola, | 


and was looked upon, in thoſe days, as a moſt heroic act; the 


* 
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boundaries of Britain being eſteemed, by the Romans, the 

very utmoſt limits of the world, as appears plainly from the 

accounts we have in Tacitus : and if any doubts rewain as to 

his impartiality, ſince Agricola was his near relation, we may | 

put the fact out of e * citing what e ſays on * 

| fame topic®,. 5 1 IEA YFeafrdho owes. 
1 Joon promovimus, P —_ captas .. hg 5 
| Orcadas, ac minima contentos nofte Britannos... Nb 
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e 1 which accounts for the laſt line, kince i in that > 
\ fon | the Romans certainly found the. days. very long in the nor- 
| ern part of the ile; whence, they concluded that the inhabi. 
buy were N with A. ſlender. f proportion 0 reſt; ; which 
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the northern nations made fr equent, incurions into; the Roman 
 proritiee, came over hither 3 and after, His aining frequent, advan 
Tai 


e emperor Adrian, who 5 Trajan, underſtanding "thas | ; 


tages over them, he reſolved to. . me method, which. 

| Agricola had formerly. done of bo nding the frontier province 
x by a a wall, or military e $1 which. he accordingly « caſt 
£ up, and, as the manner of thoſe times was, ſtrongly fortifieds.. 
* This wall i Is fad £ to- have extended about eighty. Italian miles, 
5 from Eden in Cumberland to Tyne in Northumberland; though 

15 others fay,, Jt, Was from. Gabroſentum,. now. Gateſhead; or 

2 Gate hend, in the biſhopric | of Durham to Carlile, thereby 

„ abandoning a tract of country, ſeventy wiles long and one hun- 

8 | dred; and forty. broad, to the Scots and Picts; yet on his return 

4 to Rome, be cauſed. a new. coin to be ſtruck, whercon he is. 
. ſtyled, the Reſtorer of Britaint. In the Telancat Antonius Pius, 
. one Lollius Urbicus acted as his llieutenant i in Britain, who. Was 
I: very ſucceſsful in, his wars againſt the northern nations“, and 
he Who, having driyen them beyond the friths of Clyde; and Forth,. 

» re-edified Agricola? s wall, and reſtored the Roman province to 
ala its full extent *. Ahout this time Sejus Saturninus was archi- 
8 puberty on: the Roman fleet t here? ut whether ve are to un. 

5 2 7 * Tacit: in Ut. Matte! A. D. 143. e Dis hin. lb. Ixix. 
72. Spartian tle wie: —— ii. Bed. lib. i. TX 3. Jul. Capitolin. in vit. An- 


4 ton, £ "0. tas. Pandect. Ub. , Lk 1285 ad. ſenatuſconſult. Trebeſſian. 
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derſtand thereby, that he was Wannen doubt: 
ful. In ſucceeding times, the Scots and Picts recovered the 
country they had loſt, and gained ſo many advantages over the 
Romans, that the ror Severus came hither in perſon, and 
e infinite difficulty, repulſed theſe invaders *, :, Jofing no leſs 
than fifty chouſand men in the war; Aud ut lt wh cobtent to 
re- edify Adrian's wall, which he fortified with ſtrong towers or 
bulwarks, affuming thereupon the ſurname of Britannicus Maxi · 
mmps. He died at York, and, his body being burmt at Ack- 
lam, there 1 1s Nil to be ſeen a great mount of carth raiſed Son 
dat occaſion, and called by the inhabitants Sever hill b. 
| 8 the Kn g diſtractions of the Roman empire, Britain, 
like the reft of its provinces, noun br 007emres O 
5 ters, ſtyled, by their adherents, emperots, and by, the teſt of 
the world, tyrants, Amongſt theſe, there is one who deſerves 
to be remembered In this hiſtory; fince, how bad ſoever his 
title might be, he made à good prince to the Britons, ands 
which is ſtill more to our purpoſe, carried the maritime power 
of this country {6 high, as not only to vindicate his own inde- 
pendency, but alſo'ro ſtrike'a terror into the whole Roman em- 
pire : it is true, many hiſtorians treat him as an uſurper, a thing 
that appears to be a little hard; fince thoſe they ſtyle emperors 
had no other title than what they derived from fighting on land, 
rrhich ſeems to afford him ſome colour of fight, in virtue of 
his power by ſea. But, be that as it will, bis hiſtory is ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the Britons in the Roman provinces were, at this 
time,” remarkable for for their {kill in naval affairs, and were able 
to equip ſuch fleets as made them terrible to their neighbours. 
Diocleſian and Maximian having ſhared the empire between 
them, the latter, who poſſeſſed the weſtern parts, finding the 
coaſts much baraſſed by pirates of ſeveral nations, but Ix; 
Saxons and Franks, made choice of one Caius Carauſus , a 
man of known valour, to command the Roman fleet for 3 
_ ing the ſeas, Moſt writers ſay, that this man was a Menapian 
bu. birth, and ef very mean deſcent a: certain Scottiſh authors 


* . * * vedio Aa kb, in. e ne Dio. hiſtor; Iib. 
lxxyi. d Vit. hiſt. lib. v. Oro, lib. vii, cap. 16. Eutrop. lib. viii. Bed. 
lib. ve cap. 5. Langhorn's ijatroduQtion to the Hiſtory of England, p. 1233. 
M D.ad6..::-. 4 Neanius apud Camden. in Rom. Britau. Aurel. Victor. 
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ane G be weine and with great apf caranceof 
truth. This charge he executed with equal courage and con- 
duct; but, as the Roman hiftorians alledge, not ſo honourably 
as he ought ; yet, if we conſider his future actions, and that 
ſheſe writers were the creatures of thoſe emperors againſt whom 
he fought, we may ſafely doubt, whether the charafter they 
; give Caraufius a fon prejudice him in our opinions, They tell 
vs, that, inſtead of chaſtiſing the pirates as his duty directed, he 
too frequently admitted them to compoſition, and, finding this 


policy diſcovered, he had recourſe to another, neglecting to take 
them, till they had enriched themſelves by a multitude of prizes, 


- and then ſcizing them with their ill got wealth, applied it to his 
don uſe, Maximilian, informed of theſe: practices, conceived a 
© fyſpicion of his intending to ſet up for himſelf; which ſcheme, 
if this officer really had in his head, he furthered by endeavour- 
ing to prevent it. The method he took, was, by commiſſioning _ 


a perſon to aſſaſſinate Carauſius; which failing, this cunning 
commander improved to his advantage; ; for, ereſſing with a 


ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips over into Britain, he there perſuaded a 


great part of the Roman army, and the Britons in general, to 


embrace his party, and ſo aſſuming the purple robe, he declared 
himſelf emperor, | and maintained that dignity againſt all the 


power with which his rivals could oppoſe him, Beſides this 
| iſland, he held the port of Geſſbriacum, now Bulloigne in 
France, and the adjacent coaſt, whence he ſo baraſſed Gaul, 


Italy, and Spain, by his fleets, that, however averſe Maximian | 
might be to ſuch a partner, he was at length compelled to pur» 
chaſe peace, by owning this man for emperor in Britain; and 
there are {till extant ſome of his coins, having on one fide his 
head, with this inſcription, IM. CaRausIUs, P. F. AUG. On 


the reverſe, the portraitures of two emperors Joining hands, al- 


luding to this agreement with Maximian. uy or is of en 
and found no where but in Britain f. 


However he acquired the empire, it is on 11 0 anon. 
that he held it very worthily; for he governed the Britons with 
great juſtice and equity, maintained the dominion of the fea 


againſt all competitors with much reſolution; and, when the nor- 


e Foes: Scotichronicon. lib. ii. 8 39. See Dr. Stukeley's medallic biſtory 
of Carauſius. f Eutrop. lib. ix. Bed. hiſt.” lib. i. 8 6. 2 Victor. 
ee Speed's WR p. 254. | 
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| aberm-nations, that, js.t0-ſay, the Scots and Pigs, „ 
his ſubjeQs with incurſions, he made war upon them, and, hav- 


ing beat them in many engagements, he recovered. all, that the 
Romans had ever held in Britain; and, as ſome ſay, erected, as 
a mark of his conqueſt, that celebrated monuſhent of antiquity, 


E Arthur's Oven ; though others affirm this to be a temple 


of the god Terminus, and erected by another hand. Wypen he 
Had thus ſignalized his courage and conduct at the 
made peace with theſe nations, wiſely foreſceing that he ſhould, 
ſome time or other, ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance againſt the 


Roman emperors, who he knew waited only for. a 1 0 
opportunity of diſcloſing their hatred, againſt him s. He took 


care likewiſe by all means poſſible to increaſe. his fleets and, 
which ſhews, him to be a very politic prince, he negociated a 


- treaty with the Franks, and other nations, who were ſeated; on 
the Thracian Boſphorus, and who, were become famous for their 


5 » power at ſea; whereby it was ſtipulated, that they ſhould ſend 
2 ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, which, paſſing through 


the ſtreights of Gibraltar, ſhould join his navy in the Britiſh ſeas, 


and act in conjunction againſt the Romans. This, certainly, is 


a tranſaction worthy of being recorded in our naval hiſtory, un- 


leſs we have fo far loſt the ſpirit of our anceſtors, as to be proud 
rather of being ſlaves to Rome, than of ne che er 


ty of the ſea with that haughty people. 
The Romans, juſtly alarmed at ſo e a Ms 
which, i in an inſtant deprived them of any ſafe paſſage by ſea, be 


gan to provide for putting a ſpeedy end to this war, In order to 
this, Conſtantius and Maximian both applied themſelves to rai- 


ſing forces by ſea and land. The former undertook to march 
with an army into the territory poſſeſſed by the enemy in Gaul; 
While the latter, from the naval magazine on the Rhine, fitted 
out a fleet of a thouſand ſail, While this was doing, Conſtan- 
tius beſieged Carauſius in Bulloigne, who, having the ſea open, 
defended himſelf without much trouble, and thereby convinced 
his enemies, that, while he held this advantage, their begs 


would be to little purpoſe; but Conſtantius having found a way 


to block up the port by a work of a new contrivance, Carauſius 


8 Hit, Brit, lid: V. cap. 3s vn. hiſt. lid, T4 Fordua Scotchronicon, ld. ii. 
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camp, with a few gallant followers; This he performed in a 
dark night ; and; embarking in a ſmall ſhip, croſſed over to Bri= 
tain where he had a ſtrong fleet and a powerful army, He 
quickly repented of this wrong ſtep, hen he was informed, that 
de very night after his departure; the ſea had carried away all 
the works of the Romans, and left the port open. The next 
ching Conſtantius did; was to draw together all the ſhips that 
could be had from every part of his dominions; and having ſta- 
tioned ftrong ſquadrons on the coaſt of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 
do prevent Carauſius from joining his confederates, he ſailed in 
perſon with the reſt of his fleet through the ſtreights of Gibral- 
tar, to meet the Franks, whom he defeated ſo abſolutely, and 
purſued his victory ſo cloſely, that there was not a man of them 
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teft®, . In the interim Carauſius employed his time in preparing 


the beſt he could for the defence of Britain; but orie Allectus, ; 


a conſiderable officer: in his ſervice; and whom he had always 


treated as an intimate friend, ſuppoſing that his death would put 


him in poſſeſſion of all his power, treacherouſly murdered him, 


when he had reigned ſeven years, and then aſſumed the purples. 


This Allectus was far from having either the capacity or the 


fortune of his predeceſſor, though all our hiſtorians agtee, that 


ke kept his dominions and his forces. He was for ſome time 


ſuperior in power at ſea; but he employed that ſuperiority rather 
as a pirate than'as a prince, ſending out his ſquadrons to ſpoil 
the adjacent coaſts of Gaul, and to interrupt the trade of all the 


Roman provinces; Conſtantius ſaw this with impatience, but, at 


the ſame time, took all the neceſſary precautions for putting an 
end to it. At length he found himſelf ſtrong enough to fight 


Allectus by ſea, and, with this view, failed from the coaſt of 
Gaul towards that of Britain. Allectus, with a navy no way 
inferior to his, lay then at the Iſle of Wight, whence, on the 
firſt intelligence of the departure of the Roman fleet, he ſtood to 
ſea, in order to intercept it; but it ſo happened, that Conſtan- 


ius, by means of à fog, paſſed him, and landed ſafely in Bri- 
| tain z which to * ſooner bangt my from a OO _ 
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the Britiſh fleet would infallibly beat his in a fair ſea-Gight, be 
cauſed his ſhips to be ſet on ſire that his ſoldiers might have no 
hopes, of eſcaping but by beating their enemies. Allectus 
quickly returned to Britain, and put himſelf at the head of a 
_ {mall body of troops; but perceiving that the hearts of the peo- 
ple were entirely alienated from him, and that he was thereby 
become inferior on land to thoſe over whom he had a ſuperio- 
_- rity at ſea, be grew in a manner diſtracted; and, engaging raſhily 
with Aſclepiodotus, who commanded a party of Roman troops, 
| his forces were routed, and himſelf having thrown away his 
purple robe, after a deſperate defence, was ſlain k. He held the 
empire, or rather bore the title of empetor, about three years; 
and there is yet extant a gold coin of his with this inſcription, 
1. c. ALECTUS, r. v. 460. On the reverſe, saLUs AuG. 
He ſeems ta have loſt himſelf by his raſtmeſs ; for he certainly 
fought before the main body of the troops came up. Theſe con- 
|  fiſted of foreigners of all nations, drawn to his ſervice from the 
hopes of pay, and who, as ſoon as they knew of his misfortune, 
reſolved to. ſatisfy: their expectations by plundering thoſe they 
came to preſerve. | With this view they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
London; but, as they entered the city, a new miſchance befel 
_ them. Part of the Roman army, ſevered from the grand fleet 
at ſea by the miſt before-mentioned, landed at the mouth of the 
Thames, and entered the city immediately after them. Upon 
this an engagement enfued, wherein the foreigners were defeat - 
_ ed, and cut to pieces; their commander, whoſe name was Gal- 
lus, endeavonring to fave himſelf by flight, was Puſhed i into, and 
_ drowned in a little brook, called from thente, in the . 
8 Nant-Gall, and by the Saxons, Walbrook -f 
In ſucceeding times, when the government of the Rein 
empire came to be better ſettled, . proper officers were ap- 
pointed for maintaining both civil and military government in 
Britain; but, above all, due care was taken of naval affairs, 
and garriſons were placed in various ports, and particularly at 
thoſe which follow, via. Othona, which Camden took to be 
Haſtings in Zuſſen ; Dubris, which certainly was Dover; Lem- 
X A. D. 206. I Aurel. Victor. in Cæſarib. Eutrop. ubi. ſupra, Eumen. 
Paneg. Conſtant. Cæſar. Speed 's ebronicle, p. 233. Levis's hiſtory of Britain, 
p. 120. m Hiſt, Britan. lib. v. cap. iv. Vit. Hiſt, lib. v. Camden. Deſeript. 


Britan. in Trinobant. Speed's Chronicle, p- 255. Lechs Hiſory of . 
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hien was either Hythe in Kent, or ſome place near it, 
: 2 ps Lime hill; Branodunum, Brancheſter, in Norfolk, not 
far from the waſhes; Gariannonum, Yarmouth ; Regulbium, 
Reculver in Kent; Rittupis or Rittupæ, Richborough' near Sand- 
wich; Anderia, Newenden in Kent; arid the port of the Adur- 
4 ni, now Alkrington or Ederington, near Shoreham in'Suffex®, 
— Conſtantine the Great, as he was born in this inland, ſo be 
was extremely careful of its concerns o. On his death, and the 
| viſion of the empire among his ſons, it fell to the ſhare of 
' Conſtantine the eldeſt, After his murder, bis younger brothers, 
Conſtantius and Conſtans, were both here, and Gratianus was 
by them made general of Britain bd. The emperor Julian ſent 
_ over Lupicinus to repreſs the Scots, in which he was very Tuc- | 
ceſsful a. Under the emperors Valentinianus and Valens, Theo- 
doſius performed great things in this iſland, and, having r reco- 
vered the country between the two walls, he erected it into 2 | 
province by itſelf, and called it Valentiar. After this, Maximus 
vas general of the Roman forces in this iſland, who, having 
vanquiſhed the Scots and Picts, was declared emperor by his ar- 
my. He, carrying on great wars on the continent, tranſport- 
ed thither the flower of the Britiſh youth, which was one prin- 
eipal cauſe of the misfortune that befel his country; for after a 
reign of fix years, he was ae and put to death in Ita- 
ly; and ſo Britain returned to the obedience of the Roman em- 
perots t. The emperor Theodoſius ſent over Chryſanthus, who 
governed here very wotthily all che time of his reignꝭꝰ . In the 
nonage of the emperor Honorius, new diſturbances were created 
-emperor's guardian, to ſend Victorinus to command here, who 
having expelled the invaders, re · fortiſied the wall, and placed a 
legion in garriſon to defend it; the ſame. worthy perſon took 
care alſo to reſtore, the matitime force of the iſland, whereby he 
ſeeuxed it from the inſults of thoſe piratical nations, who now 
began to infeſt the ſea. Claudian, in his panegyrie on Stilico, 
1 attributes . this to him, Der zuin done by his order, and by an 


n Selden. TY Clrofom br M. cap. 1 . e 26lim. Eutop. vit. Tae: 18 
vi. p Pauli Diaconi hiſt, lib. xi, cap. 18. Victor in Valentin. Ammian. Mar- 
cellini hiſt, lib. xiv, 2 Bed. lib. i, cap. r. Ammiani Mercellini, lid. xx. 
x Idem, lib. xxvii. Claudian de bello Getico, & in laud. Theodofi A. D. 
381. [ Zofim. hiſt. lib. iv. Fordun. $evtichranicab, lid. 3. cap. 42. 
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With hoſtile fleets. But now, Teſtor'd by thee ec "Let | 755 8 TP 
Thoſe Scots, tho? join'd with Pits, I fear no le 
| Nor dread each > changing 77 ſhould | bring t the Saxons ofer, 


=Y 20 But when Alarick the Goth made ws frſt irruption into Italy, 
| | Viccorinus with his legion was recalled out of Britains; and the 
affairs of the empire falling continually from bad to worſe, the 
Roman forces he left behind thought themſelves at liberty to 
elect, in conjunction with the Britons, a prince of their own, or 
| as the phraſe was in thoſe times, an emperor. Accordingly they 
 :  -  _— and murdered two in leſs than ſix months *: then they ſet. 
0 up one Conſtantine merely for his name's ſake b, who in a ſhort 
time aſpired to greater things than the bare dominion of Britain. 
On this account, he, like his predeceſſor Maximus, aſſembled 
the utmoſt force of the iſland, and paſſed there with over into 
Gaul, Where by the help of theſe forces and his fleet, he per- 
p formed many great things, till the Emperor Honorius made war 
againſt, and ſubdued him e. The Britons, in the mean time, | 
were brought to the laſt extremity by the Scots and: Pitts 3 in- 
ſomuch that the remainder of the Romans, giving the _—_ - 
for loſt, at leaſt for the preſent, buried their treaſures, and 
tranſported themſelves to other parts d. However, even after 
this, on their humble application to Honorius, Etius, general of 


the forces in Gaul, had orders to ſend over A Hwa which be 
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This laſt legion was commanded by one Gallo, who, n 


repaired, or rather rebuilt the wall originally raiſed by Severus, 
and fortified the coaſt againſt the ſudden invaſions of the pi- 
rates who then infeſted the Britiſh-ſeas, plainly told the people, 

that the affairs of the empire would not permit them to paſs 
over any more, but that for the future they maſt think of de- 


fending themſelves as well as they could: and after many ex- 


hortations to behave with conſtanoy and courage in the cauſe 


of their. country, he adden oh Uw vr age and 


dere Britons to their fortunes 6. 40 Lr 4 TAS oven 25 TJ = 


Thus, about four hundred and:elghty years, So to the 
compuration of the learned Selden, or four hundred and ſeventy, 


as the gaxon chronicle informs us, after the firſt invalion-of this | 


iſland by Julius Cæſarg the Romans quitted it, and all the rights 
they could pretend tob. For, this being à voluntary abdieation, 
nothing can be plainer, than that they left the Britons as free as 
they found them. And as it is evident, that this nation exerci- 
ſed the dominion over the circumambient ſeas before the coming 
of the — who likewiſe contended, that the poſſeſſion of 
this iſland gave them a title to the like ſovereignty, nothing can 
be more apparent than that it now reverted to the Britons. I ſay, 
nothing can be more evident, if we admit that the Romans ac- 
quired any right by conqueſt; which may ſeem doubtful, fince 
they never ſubdued the whole iſland ; and if ſo, the Britiſh title 
to this dominion remained unimpeached. We are next to in- 
quire, what the effects were of this deſertion of the iſle by the 
Romans, and in what ſituation the naval affairs of the Britons 
remained, when they were thus left to themſelves. A difficult 
taſk indeed, conſidering the dubious authority of the authors 
whom we are to uſe; but a taſł neceſſary to be performed; 
ſince, as the dominion of the ſea muſt have reſted we MI : 
we ſhall do our beſt to ſhew it reſted with them. 
The Scots and Picts no ſooner underſtood that the Britons | 
vere abandoned by the Romans, than they began to form de- 
* nat only of pillaging, as they were wont to do, the ſou- 


£ Pauli Diaconi kiſt, miſcel. id, "RY 5 t A D. 430. 2804. . 1. 
cap. x2, Gildas de excid. Britan. Fordun. Scotichroaicon, lib. ill esp. 43. Z- 
* hiſt. lib. v. : Chron, Saxon. ad ann. 435˙ a * Mare Clauſum, lib, bj. cap 9. : : 
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 theroof, or at leaſt of a good part of it, which accordingly 
they attempted with a numtrous army, and with a great fleet. 
The, Brſt ching chey dit was to demoliſh the wall, chat it 
might be no obſtacle to future incurſions i; then, landing their 
forces/behind the Britons, they ſo aſtoniſhed them with num- 
bers, that they relinquiſhed all thoughts of defence. Theſe 
Auroads having deſtroyed the chief cities, and interrupted agri- 
culture, a famine enſued, which, however: grievous to the Bri. 
tons in one reſpeſt was yet of ſervice to them in another; for 
it deſtroyed multitudes of their enemies, compelled the reſt to 
retreat, and ſo gave them time to recollect themſelves k. The 


iſſue of their deliberations was the ſending over the biſnop of 


ALandan inte Anerleaven Brittany, ii6-Frince;-to-demand a 


ſiſtancę of their brethren; ſettled there aud the reaſon aſſigned 


for thie, in the Brisiſh hiſtory, is very juſt ad reaſonable ; far 
the biſhop: was charged to repreſent the chief cauſe of their 
weskneſa, to be the planting of that mene by the emperor 
Maximus, and the leaving there the greateſt part of the Britiſn 
navy. This repreſentation had a proper effect upon the king of 
Brittany 3 Who, though he could ndt himſelf paſs over to the 
aſſiſtance of his countrywen, yet he ſent over his brother Con- 
ſtantine, with à ſquadron of ſtout ſſrips, and two | thouſand 
men. This Conſtantine was crowned their king by the Bri- 
tons, and by them ſurnamed the Deliverer, becauſe he fought 
valiantiy and ee a nt _ ene N and nile wor- 
Be. fob ten yearadJ? tho hills fo $5 N F 
Iknow' very well, adn mY our 8 e his 


Aenne, and would perſuade us, that there never was any 


fuch prince ; but that the whole is a fiction of the author of 


the Britiſh hiſtory. This notion, however, i is ſo thoroughly re- 
futed by a very learned writer, who long ſtudied, and perfectl7 


underſtood the Britiſh-records, that I cannot conceive any im- 
Partial critic will cenſure my following his opinion, when they 
Have carefully peruſed, and duly weighed his reaſons w : but 
n prevailed nes” me to follow the Nena „ 


14. D. 433. K Hiſt. Britan. lib. vi. cap. 4 Vie hiſt, lib, wi, Alu- 


red. Beverl. lib. r. Johan. de Fordun. Scotichron, "hg. lit. cap. 11, f Hiſt, 
Brie. lib; cap. 4, . Vit. bitt. lb. vil." Evoper's' entotlele, to, 55. 
Fs see Lewis's ancient hiſt. of Great Beltain wk 137. 1 8 
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this point, is, the authority of the Saxon annals, publiſhed by | : 


the late learned biſhop. of London. For theſe annals place the 

retreat; of the Romans in 435, and the coming of the Barons 
in 443 Which is the very year after this King Conſtantine 
died; and though theſe annals do not ment ion him, yet, as they 
tell us nothing of what paſſed in that interval, I can ſee no 
cauſe Why we ſhould not rather follow the account given us by 
the Britiſh authors of things which happened in this ſpace of 
time, than leave ſuch a chaſm in our hiſtory, merely becauſe 
other authors, who, none of them, profeſs to write of the ſuc- 
ceſlion of the Britiſh kings, ſay nothing of this prince. Eſpe- 
cially, {inge the Scots hiſtorians own him, and there are other 
convincing. proofs, from Britiſh records, of his having really 
reigned here; though perhaps, there * us n error as to 
the length of his reign. 

At the time of his n . e vx | 
reli Ambroſius, and Uter, ſurnamed Pendragon. Conſtans, 
the eldeſt, was a very weak man, and by his father deſtined to 
be a monk; the other two were children. Vortigern, a Bri- 


tiſh nobleman of great power, took Conſtans out of his mo- 


naſtery, and, to ſerve his own purpoſes, made him king. He 
governed for a time in his name; and, when he thought him- 


| ſelf ſtrong enough to rule without him, he cauſed; him to be 


put 20 death, and then ſeized. the kingdom: the children of 
Conſtantine flying to Brittany n. This Vortigern it was, who, 
as the Saxon authors tell us, invited their countrymen over into 
Britain. He was, as all writers agree, a very bad prince, who, 
by his tyrannical government, encouraged the Scots and Picts 
again to invade the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and fo alienated 
the minds of his ſubjects from him, that be durſt not rely on 
their aſſiſtance, even for the defence. of their country: this is 
fo rational an account of his ſtrong inclination to forcigners, for - 
which he is unanimouſly upbraided by all our authentic hiſto- 
rians, that I cannot doubt its being truth e. The firſt Saxons 


| Who arrived, were Horſa and Hengiſt, two brothers, with their 


followers; by whoſe aſſiſtance Vortigern repulſed the Scots and 
9 and _— himſelf e ee in che e N 70 fix 


A. D, "RY | o Hiſt, Britan; lib. vi. 4 9. vr. bil. lib. 3. Bed. 


big. cecl. lib. 3, Gildas de Excidio Britan, 8. Malmelb, de geſtis 84 Angl. 
libs . | 


them, | 
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. them, without whoſe aſſiſtance his ſecurity could-not editing 


| here, he gave them lands in Kent, where they landed; as alſo 
in the north, after they had beaten his enemies! Theſe Saxons 


came over in three ſhips; but, having thriven ſo well here, 
Hengiſt, who was a wiſe many prevailed upon the king, firſt 


to give him leave to build a caſtle, and then to bring over a 


freſh ſupply of his countrymen, which he accordingly'did, in a 


ſquadron of eighteen ſhips, With them came over Rowena, 


the daughter of Hengiſt, a very beautiful and artful woman, 


whom Vortigern married, quitting, for her ſake, his formet 
queen, by whom he had three ſons ; and, inviting over, by her 


_ ſuggeſtions, a vaſt number of Saxons, he thereby ſo irritated 
the Britons, that they reſolved to ans pa ! e ——_ 


ingly they did, and ſet up hb rr 

Ihe name of this young prince was Pond, A Ve ad 
| wore: man 4. He immediately raiſed an army, and, as faſt as 

hae could, equipped a fleet, while his degenerate father meanly 
_ fided with ſtrangers againſt his ſubjects. The Britiſh writers 


fay, that Vortimer defeated the Saxons in four battles ; the firſt 
on the river Derwent; the ſqcond at Ailesford, in Kent, where 


 Horſa was ſlain; 3 the third was on the ſea-ſhore, on the loſs of 
which they fled to the iſle of Thanet, where they thought they 
ſhould have been fafe ; but Vortimer having nom revived 


the ſpirits of his ſubjects, and withal got together a confider- 


able fleet, the Saxons found themſelves obliged to try their for. 
tune in a naval engagement, in which they were beaten for the 
fourth time, and obliged to fly home, leaving their wives and 
children, behind them i in the ifle of Thanet, nor had they ever 


returned if Vortimer had lived ; but he was ſhortly after poi- 
ſoned, by the contrivance of his mother · in- law 7. It is true, 


: the Saxon chronicle takes no notice of any of theſe battles, ex- 


_ cept that of Ailesford ; wherein they ſay they were victorious, | 


but acknowledge that Horſa was there killed; which conceſ- 
ſion, with the circumſtance of the Saxons never owning they 
were beat at al, Teva to 9 pron the Swan of the 858 
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berbiting'a. hi old 
ſentiments, recalled. Hengiſt, vrho ſoon brought over ſuch 
crowds: of Saxons, that when the king would have reſtraine d 


him, it was not in his power inſomuch, that after ſome fruit - 


leſs ſtruggles, he at length fled into Wales, and left the beſt 


part of the iſland to their mercy : and thus, as their own wrir 
ters agree, not more by their own valour, than by the weak - 
neſs of neee the n firſt * anne, in 
Britain. Sin te 

In this ae of time, Andes ce cg abe 3 40 | 
of Conſtantine was become a man; and being invited by the 
Britons to proſecute his claim to the crown, he got together a 
good fleet, and embarking thereon ten thouſand men, landed 
at Totneſs*, The firſt thing he did was to purſue Vortigern, 
whom he defeated and deſtroyed; and then turned his arms 
againſt the Saxons,” whom he defeated alſo in ſeveral. battles ; 
and in one of them flew the famous Hengiſt, either in fight; 
or, as the Britiſh hiſtory reports, after he had made him pri- 


ſoner d. It is true, there is no notice taken of this in the Saxon 


unnals; but then they ſay nothing of what happened in that 
year; but tell us in the next, that Eſca ſucceeded Hengiſt, which 
is 2 circumſtance very favourable to the account which we have 
given ; ſince, as we before obſerved, there is no inſtance of 
their commemorating any defeat, though in ſetting down their 
victories they are very exact. Upon this victory, Aurelius 


made a peace with the Saxons, and was, not long after, at their 


inſtigation poiſoned. It is very remarkable, that Paulus Diaco- 
—— —— — babe 


he ſupported his finking country. 


Uther, ſurnamed Pendragon, that 5 e head, "700 | 
15 bearing the head of a dragon in his enſigns “, ſucceedsd | 
his brother, and carried on the war againſt the "oi ſucgeſs+ 
fully ſometimes, and at others was much diſtreſſed by them 
fo that he was conſtrained to treat them as che French after- 
wards did the Normans ; that is, to yield them provinces, and 


content himſelf with- homage, inſtead of abſolute ſoverrigaty z . 


5A. D. . * Hiſt, Britan. lib. vil. cap. $6 7: w. ht, Uh. 
» Hiſt. Miſcel. lib. xvi. * A. D. Soc. . 
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who recorded them; this worthy prince, I ſay, atchieved great 
things, and intended greater?.. Our learned antiquary Leland 
long ago vindicated the reputation of his victories againſt the 
cavils of the critics ; who, becauſe they do not find things ex- 
cy written in barbarous times, when indeed it is well they 
were written at all, will have them to be abſolute fables; as if 
the memory of facts could not outlive their circumſtances, the 
contrary of which every day demonſtrates to be a truth. My 
deſign will not permit me to ſay more upon this ſubject; nor 
indeed had I faid ſo much, if Arthur had not been one of the 
moſt eminent of our naval. heroes. For he, as the Britiſh hiſ- 
tory informs us, which Mr. Selden did not difdain to tranſcribe, 
annexed to his kingdom of Britain the fix inſular provinces, viz. 

| Ireland, Iceland; Gothland, the Orcades or Orkneys, Nor- 
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and therefore, under his reign, we ind ſeveral Saxon princi- 
palities eſtabliſhed in this iſland, It likewiſe appears from the 
Saxon annals, that ſeveral battles were fought againſt the Bri- 
tons in dis reign, though he is never mentioned; becauſe; in 
thoſe animals, they ſpeak of no Britiſh prihces, except ſuch as 

were by chem either beaten or killed. In his reign alſo the 
- kingdom was invaded from Ireland; but by the courage of this 
prince the enemy was repulſed, and the public tranquillity re- 
ſttored ; to preſerve which, he equipt a very conſiderable fleet, 

and this, together with his wn he n to "ls 12 the 

; — Arthur 7d | 
This prince, ee like: ales of eat abide 
ee turns more to his prejudice than advantage, by gi- 
ving an air of fable to his hiſtory, and bringing his real deeds 


in queſtion, through the extravagant pains beſtwed by thoſe 


and Denmark *, which throwing off the yoke under the 


| reigh of his foal. were once more recovered by King 

| age; e mo 54 Ro an: a but ty = little 

| time. | 
WY hes: we ins OP PR the 3 hiſtory of this ancient 

nation to the time of its declenſion, and their being compelled 


by the Saxons to retirt into Wales, and the counties adjacent 
thereto, where, according to to (how own hiſtorians, the Britons 


* k, Bien. lid. vill. cap. a4: Vit, Mig. Eb. vil, | . $97 
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been ages preſerved ſome ariti 
| ſhould eſteem this ſo much time thrown N — e 


| miſe" that it had been better we — lower, 


that we might have written with more 


ons 55 . 


the anſwer is 
ready, and I hope ſatis factory. Many of our wiſeſt antiquaries 


are of opinion, that we: derive our excellent conſtitution from 
the Britons, their laws being tranſlated by the command of the 


Saron prindes, and incerporated with their own. If then their 


conſtitution might be the model of eurs, why not their naval 


dominion the fource of ours ? We are the deſcendents' of the 


Barons ; but then they were the ſucceſſors of the Britons, and 
did not think it beneath them to claim under them in this re- 1 


ſpect. Thus the glorious King Edward I. in à letter he wrote 
to the Pope, in aſſerting his ſovereignty over Scotland, derives 

it from the conqueſt of Arthur; ſo that, it ſeems; his acts 
were matter of record and hiſtory then, though in the eyes of 
ſome they paſs for fables now. On che whole, therefore, if it 


be right to trace a title as bigh as poſſible, that ia, 15 Den 
vouchers ean be found to ſupport it; we are well juſ 


24 as to 
the pains we have taken; and as to the certainty of) Inter re. 
cords, as we ſtate them in their proper mg Ny an 
by ſhewing whence they are derived. r 
9 It: may not be amiſs to obſerve, that ve Gow? nan very 
great authorities, in paying æhis reſpect to the Briti hiſtory, 

Camden himſelf, though he ſuſpects it'in the groſs, yet ſupports 


many hiſtorical paſſages in his great work of the deſeription of 


Britain from Mennius, and other Britiſh writers, The Scottiſh 
hiſtorian Buchanan, though he treat the work of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth with great contempt, yet acknowledging the hiſtory 
of Arthur, gives more light into ſome parts of it than any other 
author. The profound Selden, who ſtudied our antiquities 
with equal application and jadgment, proceeds qikewiſe in this 
tract. To conclude, the immortal 'Shakeſpear, whoſe works 
proclaim him as true a patziot as he was a poet, ſhewed a ſtrong 
inclination to preſerve the memory of -our-Britiſh worthies, by 


dedicating to their honour ſeveral of his plays, ſuch as, the tra- 


gedy of King Lear, Cymbeline, Locrine, We. and the ſublime 

Milton bad thoughts of doing the fame; though he ſeems to 

have altered his mind when he wrote his hiſtory. © / 
1 ſo little 9 occur in what the world has ootnratly 


D 3 | - "eſteemed 


f 


5 num we have formed tanneries to ſignify tip works. In the like manner amoi g 
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eſteemed" Matters uf mo Y 
chere is leſs ſtill to be gleaned from ancient writers, within thig 


period, in reference to commerce 3 yet ſomething there is, far | 


what was there, ſave the thirſt of gain, that could eſtabliſh a 


nd che Britiſh iſles : yet ſuch a corteſpondence there was, nor 


are we left quite in the dark as to the motives upon Which it 


was founded. The Phetnicians, in thoſe early days the greateſt 
traders in the world, viſited! theſe iſlands for the ſake of their 

| great plenty, and for this reaſon they beſtowed: upon them the 
name of Caſſiterides d, the reader will permit me to give him 
two inſtances: ———— the commercial 3 Fs ages, 
ww are nally inſtructive and entertaining, 
It was in 


with thoſe iſlands beforermentioned, and ſo jealous it ſeems, 
they were of having their route to the Britiſh Indies diſcovered, 
that #-ſhip laden with tin being chaced by a Roman veſſel of 
greater force, the captain and owner, wilfully run her on ſhore, 
that he might have a chance for drawing his eager enemy into 


1 the ſame misfortune, or at leaſt, be ſecure of preventing his 


rich cargo from falling into his hands, and thereby tempt the 
Romans to think of opening à paſſage to thoſe iſlands them - 


ſelves. This conduct of his was not only approved, but ap» 


pflauded by his countrymen, who made him ample ſatisfaction 
for his cargo. We are indebted for this intelligente to Strabo of 
one of the moſt learned and authentic writers of antiquity. The 
other paſſage is to be met with in g̃olinus e, ho aſſures us, that 


2 $trabs, Stegbr. 16; f. P. 147. beſt ifande ate gyled Caſſiterides from 
me Greek: word racdiriges which ſignifies tin; juſt as from the Latia word „fan 


the Indian nation called the Drangi, there was a city. named Caffiteron from its 
being a great mart for tin. Stephanus, de urbibux, alſo x mentions in the Tadian 
fea an iſland called Caffitera for the fame reaſon. 


dd Geogt- lis, m. p. 175. Where we haye a me | 


were exceedingly ſolicitous to intercept ſome of thele tin ſhips. 

„ De Britanuis, cap. xxv. He ſays, they have no markets there, and will; not 
cal with {trapgers otherwiſe than by barter. But Sttabo, in the place before 

ited, meptions them a as a ſober and ervillzed people, who wore commonly black 


garments, and particularly au inner or under robe reaching down to their ancles, 


= We their breaſts with a uf and n r with ſtaves in 
cif 1 28 


tive nay very well ſuppoſe, "thay 


regular intercourſe between tountries ſo diſtant as Phoenicia | 


ain, in which the Phœnicians had we ao | 
"nd fruitful territories, that they fixed the ſtaple of their trade 


ao , 


„%;; rl 
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the.twa-laſt, 1 preſume they. 


fully ſubdued. all the, ſoutl 
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' the inhokicants of the Caſliterides would nat part witli thiirivas 
luable commodities for money; but inſiſted upon having goods 


for goods z now this -could-not-ariſe-from'a . pirit of barbarity, 
for the uſe of money was known; to the Brituns, though the 
metal they made uſe of for that purpoſe was either cubppet or 


ton but flomed from a ſpirit of traſſic, and thete is nothing ah · 


ſurd in ſuppoſiug that they either te- ex ported tlieſe foreign 


commodities or manufactured ſome! oi them, aud then ſold 


them to other nations 4; there being na greater ſkill: x 
for that, tllan for extracting and refining metals. U 
The goods and commodities: of Britain in theſt early! days 
were corn, cattle, hides, hounds, pearls; lead, tin, Glver;: and 
gold: The tu firſt metals were of their ow]u growth4: but for 
had them from other nations in 

exchange. In proceſs of time, when, by their intercotirſe with 
the Romana, they were grown more polite, the Britons no 


doubt extended their trade; and though we have no authorities 
o enable us to giye a diſtinct account of this matter i yet there 


is a paſſage in Tacitus, which proves it in the general very 


ſtrongly; for he aſſures us, that the people of Corhwäll, by 


their conſtant interedurſe with traders, became more courteous 


and civil than the reſt of their countrymen e, And the ſame 


obſer vation occurs in another ancient iter t; ſo that not with - 
ſtanding the obſcurity in which. this ſubject is inyalyed, we have 
the cleareſt certaintys: that our anceſtors, even in the moſt re- 
mote ages, knew the value of their native commodities; and, in 

conſequence af that knowledge, procured for their o uſe 
thoſe of other nations j and therefore theſe fafts; drawn from 
Greek and Latin Writers, whoſe: zutherities alone will paſs for 


evidence with the critics, ought-at leaſi to have ſo much weight 


as to render what is: ſaid to the ſame purpoſe in the Britiſh 

hiſtory of our intercourſe with the northern nations, not aither 

ſo incredible, or ridiculous, as ſome would repreſent it, 
"There can be no doubt made, that when the Romans had 


rn bart af this ile, and had introdu- 


1 might have cited Strabo alſo in e of. "what is here P He la- 
forms us, that notwichſtanding all the precantious taken by the Phanicians, this 


navigation could not be long concealed from, the Romans, Publins Craſſus wag 
the firſt of their captains who viſited ' theſe; jles, who. OO oy 


wuch addicted to peace and commerce by ſea. 


e Tacit, in Vit. Agrie, | r Diodor. Sieul. 
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e oviniliilclcatoay and/rhanners among RPA Meg; muſt 
have made 4 great chahtze itt the face of affair, by bringing in 
à mort elegant and ſumptuous way of living, which conſequent- 
iy va farburable to trade andiwe have juſt reaſons to believe; 
deauſed abundance of good; towns to be erected im phaces Held 
donyenient in that! t̃uſpect i. It is the conjecture of à moſt 
learned and judicious prelate, that London, called by the Ro- 
9 mans. Auguffa, owed its riſe to this; but for my part, I rather 
believe that it was a fortreſs-and- port too in the time off the 
Britons, and that it was aſterwards altered; rebuilt; and re 

... pedpletiby the Romans. We may form ſome judgment as to 

ttme ſizeof towns ia thoſe days, by what ſeveral hiſtorians re- 
5 late of the miſchief done here, and at Verulam, by the Britons, 
wen they endeavoured toithrow off the Roman poke under 
Queen Boadicea.. They then deſtroged both Verulam and Lon- 
don, and in theſe two places they cut off, as one hiſtorian ſays; 
| ſeventy th andi, or, as another affitms, eighty thouſand citi- 
rens k. Now, at that time, it is agreed, that London was not 
ſo conſiderable a place as Verulam, and beſides the Roman go 
12 neral had withdrame out af London all who were willing to 
quit the place 3 ſo that, as Tacitus expreſely tells us, there were 
= left behind, except ſuch as, through age and infirmities, | 

Vero unable to leave it, or ſuch as were ſo taken with the de- 

lights of it, that even the approaching danger could not in. 

duct them to leave it l. If therefore, under theſe circumſtan. 
des, ſuch numbers were killed in two places only, we muſt con- 

: clude KG e that e ernte men of the 


| ur apts bleſſed-with wk and ares Abu n 

dominion much farther extended; and beyond all compariſon 

5 | better ſettled, the ſouthern: parts of n muſt w_ en 
„ far more nnen. 
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i e ee ne nee 
= 4 5. See phat qur learned 3 fays opon hie e, * bis Aer ey 
tannia, ſpeaking « of the Romans in Britain. a 
id gest, in his 'diftourte concerning the ee t Lindon, in | 
| tha ſecond volume of his Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, 8 | | 
1 Tacitus in Vit. Agric, ( ee alf6' our excellent country wan Mr. Bolton! in 


1 His moſt judicious and elegant work, eritifted Nero Cæſer. * Dio. in XI. 
philin. p. 168. See alſo Eutrop. Epitom. hiſt. Rom. lib. vin. 11 is obſer· 9 
ved by Tatitus, that it was the great altas of theſe Places which expoſs 4 


ones to the ac of the We... Ka. | In 
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W * Arge, and very 6euratg-accounts; 6f the ſeve. 
ral colonies planted, the many fortreſſes raiſed, and the difpol 
tion of the great roads, which, with infinite diligence, and no a 5 
leſs ſkill; the Romans cauſed to be raifed through all' parts f 
England. We have very learned and very curious diſſertations 
upon their inſcriptions, coins, and other antiquities, which have 
eſcaped the ſharp teeth of time, and have been 'preferved to our 
day; all which: plainly ſnew, that they were a very ingenious 
nnd polite, as well as a great, à wiſe, and a brave people . 
Blut ſtill there ſeems to be wanting a political view of the Ro- 0 
man government in Britain, and of its effects, towards which, 
as. occaſion offered, we have given ſome hints in this chapter; 
but the thing moſt, evidently / deſerves to be conſidered much 
more at large; and if it was attempted by any learned and able 
perſon; it would without bene «ford both entertainment 1 
and inſtruction. 3 5 
This would be now a much ber taſk at in FEES times, 
; when fo little was known of thoſe matters, that muſt be previ- 
ouſly underſtood, before any certain and diftin& notions can be 
formed about it; but when theſe matters are tolerably well ſet- 
led, and when there is no longer any difficulty of obtaining a 
tolerable view of the ſtate of Britain, while it remained a Ro- 
man province, it would be much more uſeful to endeavour at 
collecting a rational view of their government, civil and milita- 
ry, the number of the inhabitants of their ſeveral towns diftin- 
guiſhed into proper claſſes, the ftrength of their forces main- 
tained here at different times, the fevera! improvements that 
were made while they were in poſſeſſion of the ifland; for that 
they did make improvements, their hiſtorians affirm, and the 
monuments ſtill remaining prove; all which would contribute 
to give the generality of readers better ideas of the Roman 
31564 power and wiſdom, than they are like to attain from the = 
. ruſingdry diſcourſes, about the difference of letters upon inſcrip - 
J tions, or the uſe of this or that inſtrument in ſacrifices *> That 
during the flouriſhing ſtate of the Roman empire, their provinces 
here had a full ſhare of this proſperity, and that the * Who 


n, bs 
n XI m See the many diſcourſes of our famous antiquaries, Camden, Selden, Bury, 
pbſer- | don, Cc. but more eſpecially Horſeley's Britannia Romana. 


a Ido not pretend to condemn theſe inquiries, but on intimate my wiſh they 
were W to ſome more matarial points. 1 ay 
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Ave in ſubjection, copied their manners, till they were corrups 
ted by their luxury z which, with the ſhare they had frequently 
taken in the civil wars of the empire, rendered them an eaſy 
prey to barbarous invaders, is commonly. known, and well 


enough underſtood ; but as to the particulars before-mentioned, 
which would enable us to make a compariſon between the con- 


4 


dition of the people in this iſland, then, and in ſucceeding times, 
we know very little, and dur want of knowledge in this reſpect, 
"as been the ſource of a great e ae, rao mms 
wiſh. to ſee confuted * 9 as Way: delerve?, .. 4211 
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The Naval Hiſtory of the Saxons, 


ing themſelves 1 in this iſland, to their being ſubdued 
* the Danes... 


2 


W hey 9 of- the ancient 
2s well in other authors as their on. They defend- 
ed n againſt the Romans with equal firmneſs and ſuc- 
ceſs, manifeſting the love of liberty, not only by a generous con- 
tempt of death in the field, but alſo by ſtudioufly avoiding luxu- 
ry in times of peace; for which they are deſervedly famous b. 
On the declenfion.of the Raman empire, they became noted for 
their piracies at feaz inſomuch, that the emperors were forced 
to create a new officer here in Britain, called the Coumt of the 
Saxon, coaſt. rr "v9 on their invaſions . e e e 


-. 2 


— 


a 'Witchindus de 3 172 Tacit, 2% RY 8 Saen. ollinar. 
Ammian. Vartellid. Hill. lib. xxviii. Bed. hiſt. ecclef. lib. i. cap. 15. d Tas 
eit. ubi ſupra, Ammian. Marcellio. lib. xiv. cap. 3 Notit. dignitat. 


occid. cap. 72. Twp, Sealiger ad Anſon. ib, i. cap. 6. & "MF: Camden. in 
Britan. p. 986. . | + | 
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=” NAVAL Hi8TORY 1 
times, — infeſted the coaſts of France as well as Britain, and 


began to threaten greater exploits than they had hitherto under. 


taken a. We muſt, however, obſerve, that they were ſtyled | 
Pirates only by their enemies who felt the effects of their 
arms; for, as to themſelves, they looked on this courſe of life 


as a noble and neceilary e . for reaſons which will 


| preſently appear. 


The Saxon writers fay, that they were Invited 150 Britain by 
King Vortigern, in order to aſſiſt him againſt the Scots and 


Picts; but as we before obſerved, the Britiſh hiſtorians differ 


from them 1 in this particular, and aſſert, Hengiſt and Horſa land- 
ing with their forces in Kent, King Vortigern, who was then 
at Canterbury, ſent for them, and received them into his fer- 
vice, without any previous invitation. This account is very na- 
tural, and the circumſtances attending it highly deſerve the rea- 
der's notice. As ſoon. as they were brought before him, ſays 


mu author*, he caſt his eyes upon the two brothers, who ex- 
celled all the reſt both in nobility and gracefulneſs of perſon; 


and having taken a view of the whole company,, aſked them of 


what country they were, and what was the occaſion of their 


coming into his kingdom? To whom Hengiſt (whofe years and 
wiſdom intitled him to a precedence), in the name of the reſt, 
made the following anſwer : Moſt no obs king; Saxony, which 
is one of the countries of Germany, was the place of our birth, 
and the occaſion of our coming, was to offer our fſervite to 


vou, or ſome other prince. For we were driven out of our 


native country, for no other reaſon, but that the eſtabliſhed 
uſage of the kingdom required it. It is the cuſtom of that 
place, that when it comes to be overſlocked with people, our 
princes from the provinces meet together, and command all the 
youth of the kingdom to aſſemble before taem; then, caſting 
lots, they make choice of the ſtrongeſt, and ableſt of them, to 


go into foreign climates, to procure them a ſubſiſtence, and free 
their native country from i ſuperfluous multitude of people. 
Our region , therefore, of late being actually overſtocked, our 
12 ror metz and, after lots caſt, made choice of the mh 


"0 Eibelwerd. hiſt. lib, 1. Henric. Hunting. lib. i. Sidon. Apolligsr. ld. viii, 


Epiſt. ad. Numantium; © Hiſt, Britan, lid, vi, cap. 10. Vit, 12 Id, 'vili, 


| Chron. Saxon. ad A. D. 443+ 5 ; | 
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| which you ſee. in your preſenee, and have obliged us to obey 
' the. cuſtom: that had been eſtabliſhed-of--old; | And us two bro. 
thers, Hengiſt and Horſa, they made generals over them, out 
of reſpect to our anceſtors who! enjoyed the ſame honour. In 
obedience, therefore, to laws ſo long held ſacred, we Set out 
n and, under the nb pl RI e e 10 ury 
have arrived in your kingdom. eee 
The Sakon annals r a Hengiſt Ws Horſa 
came with no more than three ſhips; but that the fertility of 


to think of ſending for more of their countrymen, in hopes of 
ſeating themſelves here f. Another of their biſtorians gives ſtill 
2 fairer and fuller account of this matter. The Saxons, ſays 
he, made for ſometime a civil return to the Britons for their 
friendſhip j but by degrees, pereeiving the country to be of a 
large extent, the q oil fruitful, and the inhabitants little inelined 
to feats of arms; confidering further, that themſelves and ma- 
ny of their brethren were deſtitute of ſettled habitations, they 
began to find fault with their pay, to murmur at the quantity of 
proviſions that were furniſſied them; and, daily increaſing their 
numbers, they at laſt, on theſe fetvodeids, pretentes, made Aran 
vith the Scots and Picts, and, in conjunction with them, turn- 
ed their arms upon ib e unhappy Britons 3. In order to have a 
juſt notion of this matter, the reader muſt be informed, that 
two Saxon chiefs, Ocha and Ediffa, with forty: ſtout ſhips, had 
waſted the Orkneys, and afterwards ſeated themſelves and their 
followers in the weſtern iſles and coaſts of Scotland, which, on 
| the invitation of Hengiſt, they guitted, to ſhare in his rig 
_ fortunes". Though moſt of our writers call thefe invaders by 
the common name of Saxons; yet, in truth, there were three 
German nations, whence iflued thoſe fwarms of foreigners, who 
now took poſſeſſion of this/ifland, viz. the Sarons, Angles, 
and Jutes. The Saxons erected here three principalities, 'viz. 
the eaſt, ſouth, and welt Saxons, The Angles were, for ſome 
time, diſtinguiſhed into Eaſt-Angles, Mid-Angles, Mercians, - 
and Northumbrians; As for the Jutes, they ſettlec in Kent, 
and in the Ifle of Wight ; and, in this lult- mentioned Place, 


f Chron. N ad A. D. 405. 8 Witichindus de rebus Saen. nb. is. 
cap, 1. Vit. hiſt. lib. vii. 5 n Nennius hiſt. Britan. 
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the Britiſh ſoil, and the vices of the inhabitants indueed them 
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their poſterity remained ſo long unmized, that, ſeveral ages 
Z re iflanq 
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For ſome conſiderable ſpace from their firſt ſettlement, they 


ee freſh ſupplies, and i ſometimes whole colonies to 
come over; hut, after they! had ſecured cheir poſſeſſions, and 


| fixed their reſpective principalities, they turnod their views: en- 


tirely ta the care of things at home, and very imprudently con · 
cluded, that keeping up great armies would ſecure them from 
foreign inyaſſon· It was near three hundred years before they 
became abſolute, lords of that part of the ifland; which. they 
called England * z and in this ſpace, one Saxon prince or other 
entertainin 
ſending bis own. dominions, or eneroaching on thoſe of hig 
neighbaurs, there were few rovers on the codſt.:;| But in pro- 
cels of time, the Saxons changed their policy, and, by. ſtudy: 


ceived and employed foreigners in their wars, their inteſtine dh, 


he other. Yet, now, che conſequence of this management; 
and their altering their conduct, brought upon them a greater 
miſchiet ; far it drew over fuch-ſhoals of ſtrangets in hopes of 
employment and ſettlement, that the Saxons, in their own de- 


ſence, were ohliged to fortify their coaſt.. Though they bad 
the example of the Britons before them, they ſuffered them - 


ſelxyes to be diſtreſſed for want of a naval ſtrength; not ha- 
ving learned, as yet, that unerring maxim in policy, That power 


is, bell onda the Ws of thoſe: en by lain it was ab. 
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Is dan e Ae follomed tho! 1d Bech modet;:e or 
brought the like cuſtom with them from Germany, vis. allow- ; 
ing a pre-eminence to one of their princes, who, while the reſt 


governed only within their reſpective dominions, bad the ſupe- 


riortty ober Ke. yholez, and — by way of diſtinQion, was 


Y Chropican, | + My p. 12. 7 3.0 Gul. Malmeſb, A ueſts ep. Ang, bb. . : 
_ pap: 1. Henrie, Huntingdon. hift. lth, i.” Vit hiſt; lib. vj. k Chronicon · 
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all new comers in his ſervice, with a view of de 


ing to keep the iſland to themſel des, ereated a greater miſchief 
than that which they endeavoured to avoid z fot while they re- 


viſions did not depopulate their kingdonis, one evil balancing 


, . e DD. 


ei e e e |= op. 


we King of the Engliſmmen 1. This office, in ſome fort, re · 
ſembled that of a dictator, and, like it, was ſometimes uſeful, 
ſometimes detrimental; and at laſt fatal to the people. Offa, 
the eleventh king of the Mercians, having attained tlils dignity, 
| began to ſhew'a diſpoſition of ruling abſolutely over his neigh- 
bours z for which he was better qualified than any of his pre. 
deceſſors, having parts, as well as power, ſuperior to moſt of 
his eontemporaries v. His ambition, however, united the Bri-. 
tiſn princes in Wales, and the Saxon kings in England, in an 
alliance againſt him; but he baffled their united fortꝭ, as much 
by his wiſdom as by the ſtrength and ſucceſs of his arms. To 
ſecure hinaſelf agaiuſt the incurfions'of the Britons, he three up 
i ſtrong entrenchment, which detzan near the mouth of the ri- 
yer Dee, and,; running along the mountains, ended at the fall 
of the Wye, near Briſtol. This ſtupendous work the Britons 
called, in their own language, Glawgh Offa, and the remains | 

of it are ſtill known by the name of Qffe's dirch® 5 and having 
thus ſecured himſelf on this fide, he turned bis forces againſt 

his Saxon neighbours. They, in their diſtreſs, applied them- 
ſelyes to Charles the Great, king of France, for protection, 
who wrote letters in a bigh ſtyle to Offa, exhorting, or rather 

+ commanding him to deſiſt from his enterprizes, But theſe, in- 
ſtead of producing the deſired effect, engaged that magnani- 
mous prince to turn his thoughts on the proper means of ſecu- 
ring his dominions from foreign attempts, which he ſoon ſaw 
could no other way be done, than by keeping up a naval force. 
He therefore applied himſelf to the raiſing a conſiderable fleet; 
which rendered him fo formidable, that Charles, who was al- 
ready very powerful, and who became afterwards emperor, and 
in a manner lord of the continent, was glad to embrace his 
friendſhip; and accordingly an alliance was negotiated between 
them by Alcuinus, or Albinus, a perſon diſtinguiſhed for his 
great learning, and other accompliſhments, of which we have | 
fill remaining many authentic teſtimonies a. This ſtep procu- 
red Offa both br and reputation during che reminder of his 
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- life;-{ that, in ſpite; of the efforts of his enemies, be.died 

a uietly, after a glorious teig of thirty- nine years 7, leaving to 
blies ſucceſſors this uſeful-leſſon, That eine n On 

land, ust ae ene eee vi eee e grid er 

It muſt be obſerved; that it was under Wenne this prince 

| that the Danes firſt ſet foot. in England and, if they had al- 


ways met with ſuch a reception as they then did, they had very 


probably abandoned all hopes of fixing here; for they were 
immediately forced to put to ſea, and ſome of them were flain!, 
A little after his death, they began to infeſt the coaſt of Nor- 
thumberland, where they did incredible; miſchief ; ſpreading 


chemſelves over the country like; locuſts; and when they had 
ee eaten up all they could meet with, where they firſt landed, 


hoiſted fail for ſome. new place. It happened unfortunately, 


that the remains of the Britons had ſtill ſo inveterate a hatred 


againſt the Saxons, that, inſtead of joining with them to re- 
preſs theſe new invaders, which was certainly their intereſt, 
they, on the contrary, aſſiſted them againſt their old oppreſſors. 
Eegbryht, king of che Weſt-Saxons, having raiſed himſelf to 


the ſovereignty of England, equipped. a fleet, and defeated a 


Daniſh ſquadron of thirty-five ſhips, at Charmouth, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, with prodigious ſlaughter; yet this did not hinder them 
two years after, from landing with a vaſt force in Wales, where 

they were, joined by their confederates the Britons. King 
Ecegbryht oppoſed them, both with a fleet and army; and 

though he was not able to do much by ſea,” yet, coming to a 


general engagement on ſhore, he broke entirely the enemy, 


compelling che Britons to fly to the mountains, and the 
to their ſhips“. This kind of war was long continued, and 


exceedingly weakened the Saxons. Their authentic chronicle 


informs us, that King Ethelſtan, in the life time of his father, 


_ commanded; the Britiſh fleet, and, off Sandwich, defeated the 


Danes in a bloody battle, taking nine of their ſuips, and ob- 
liging the reſt to leave the coaſt; yet, ſoon after, they returned 


with three hundred and fifty ſail; and landing; took Canter- 


: bury, and other, places ; and e London *, t. From this 
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ie Wewer, the Saxons in a manner abandoned all thoughts 
of Haval affairs, and ſought only how to fortify their cities, and 
- defend theniſelves'as well as they could againſt their barbarous 


enemies, after they were landed. This was a fatal miſtake; 
for, by thus permitting the enemy to land without interruption, 


4 kind of ſlaves of the country people, n theas” to e 
ſow, and reap for them as their maſters. 


Such was the ſituation of things, during the reigns r Ethel. 
577 Ethelbert, and Ethelred; fo that when Alfred, or El- 


fred, came to the throne , he had, properly ſpeaking, a king- 
dom without ſubjects. The country was deſtroyed; all the ci - 
ties and great towns demoliſhed, and the people worn out by 


continual fatigue, having been ſometimes compelled to fight nine : 
or ten battles in a year. In ſhort, their wealth, their ſtrength, 


their ſpirits were exhauſted ; and, inſtead of attempting to de- 
fend themſelves as they were wont, they began every where to 


. ſubmit to the Danes, and to embrace rather a ſettled ſlavery, 
than a precarious freedom, in a country now become a deſert, 
and where it was a difficult matter to find ſubſiſtence, even 


when for a ſmall time releafed from the fear of enemies. The 


king, though in this low condition, did not deſpair of the pub- | 


lic ſafery z but with equal vigour and prudence applied himſelf 
at once to the management of the war, and to the conduct of 


public affairs; ſo that, in a ſhort time, encouraged by his ex- 


ample, the Szxons began to reſume theie ſpirits, and in many 


battles defeated the Danes, compelling them, as oſten as it was 


in their power, to quit the country; and, when they found this 
impracticable, permitting them to live * them 2 825 rea- 


| n jor dhe works ina en way” 
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de geſtis reg. Angl. lib, ü. cap. 4. Henric. Huntingdon. Hiſt, lib, v. p. 349. 
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There 


ſwall bodies of Danes, whom they might eañly have cut on 
had they attacked them feparately; united themſelves into irre- 
fiſtible armies; and, being by degrees accuſtomed to conqueſt, 
and driving the inhabitants from the coaſts, they at laſt thought 
bol ſettling, and being themſelves equally proud and lazy, made 
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There v were wo. comins which the king feadily purſes, atid 
hd extricated himſelf from his troubles, - The firſt was, 


fighting the enemy, if poſſible, at ſea; of which we have fre. 


| quent inſtances in the Saxon chronicle, and almoſt always with 


advantage; by the ſteady purſuit of which method he had cons 


ſtantly « fleet, and conſiderable numbers of experienced failors, | 
But, as it was impoſſible to guard all the coaſts of his domi. 
nnions; and, as the enemies ſquadrons were frequently ſuperior 


to his own, he was ſometimes obliged to fight on. ſhore 4 and, 

in this caſe, he likewiſe uſed all imaginable expedition, that the 
enemy might not have time, either to gain intelligence, or to get 
refreſhment. His other maxim was, to have always in his court 
the ableſt men, not only in the ſciences, but alſo in the arts; 
and to converſe with them frequently and familiarly. By this 


riſon of informations, of which even thoſe; from whom he 


learned them were ignorant; aud by his ſuperior judgment, fo 
adapted the intelligence he received, as to render his. ſmall 


force —_— . at * and land, mint his ee 


enemies. 

In maritime affairs he 1 was 4 particularly mul; and: 8 we 
3 wi authentic memoirs of his reign, one cannot but be amazed 
at the ſagacity he diſcovered in providing a kind of ſhips of 4 

new conſtruction, deviſed by himſelf; which gave him infinite 

advantages over people continually practiſed in naval arma · 

ments, and whoſe experience, therefore, ought to have render - 

ed them his ſuperiors in navigation. He conſidered with him · 


ſelf, that as the fleets of theſe invaders were frequently built 


in a hurry, baſtily drawn together, meanly provided, in reſpect 
to victuals and rigging, and crowded with men, a few ſhips of 


a larger ſize, built in a new manner, of well ſeaſoned mate- 


rials, thoroughly ſupplied with ammunition. and proviſion, and 


manned by expert ſeamen, mult at firſt fight ſurpriſez and, in 
the courſe of an engagement, deſtroy numbers without any 


great hazard to themſelves. In purſuance of this project, he 


_ cauſed a certain number of ſhips to be built, capable of hokd- 


ing, each, ſixty rowers, and as in that, double in all other re 
ſpects to the largeſt ſhips then in uſe. Theſe he ſent to ſea, 
| with an expreſs 9 not either 10 receive or give quar- 

| ; ' ter; 
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joud im the praiſes of Alfred, and take abundance of pain to 
poiſeſa their readers with high ideas of bis wiſdom, coorage, 


iure of this! work eſpecialiy conkidered, to examine this: mat- 
ter à little more cloſeby, 
pay à proper attention, that things were really us theſe writers 
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The learned Sir Jobn Spelman, wh — nechrme le 


_ are convenient; for the ſame reaſon which inclined King Al- 
fred to make uſe of them, the facility of running with them 
cloſe wader | ſhore, or up into creeks. That they 
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ter W all who: fell into their 3 
| fractions perfectly ſuited to the deſign on which theſe ſhips 


were fitted but, 2nd to the circumſtances the king's uffaira then 
wete it: In faying this, we only copy ancient authors, ho att 


and other virtues. | But it will perhaps be note fatisfaftory,: the 


and thereby eonyince ſuch as" will 


dave ſtatecl them, und- that there was ſomething truly ufeful, 


and at the fame time very enatraordinary, in hie invention; 
Whieb, erin , ſhewn, „ . 
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penetration. 


of this famous prince," ſeems to be in much on this 
ſubjeQ : he is not able to determine, whether they were hips 


or gollies; nor can he well reconcile the height of the veſſels 
to che number of Towers ; but aſter having intimated many 


perplexity into which be brought him 7. in the dirſt 'place, 


then, it appears from good authority that they were gallies ; 
which takes away all difficulty about the rowers, fince in the 


Mediterranean theſe ſort of veſſels are common, becauſe they 


might be 
longer, higher, and yet ſwifter, than the vefſels in common uſe, 
in a duplicate proportion, which is the true ſenſe of what an- 


cient writers ſay of them, may be eably conceived}, and thence 
their great utility aroſe. We baveſcen that, in point of num 
| bers, the kiug bad no hope of equalling his enemies z by this | 


contrivance he removed that difficulty which ſeemed otherwiſe 
inſuperable: for, with à ſquadron of theſe ſhips, he was not 
afraid of attacking twice or thrice the fame number of the ene- 


em becauſe the force of hit thips rendered theſe on beard 8 


biete nis 7. v8. Meuse. Huntingd. biſtor; lb. v. Gul. Malmelk, 
ue rqun Anglarum, lb. ti, vary 4. d Hovoden. 1 | 
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them. able to deal with às many as they could grapple wih! 
. and, in, caſc of the/enemy's having either the weather - gage or 
ſome other aocidental advantage, their ſwiſtneſs enabled them to 
8 0 werf zien en the other hand, the ports weie all their 
As ta their inſtructions; we cannot call them eruel, be- 


1 whatever their enemies might think of 'themſelves; they 


vers certainly eſteemed by the Sarons, and with good reaſon, 


enemies ta HO; RI as eee ee eee 
merey. On dhe other . for tro 


>: reaſons 4 firſt in reſpect ta ſelſ · deſente. Theſe (hips, though 


large in compariſon of other veſſels, were, however, nat large 
enougb tq contain priſoners with-any, ſafety; for we cannot ap- 


prehend that they carried, excluſive of rowers, above a hun, 
dred and twenty men, if ſo many. Secondly; it was prudent 
for example ſake, in order to ſtrike a terror into theſe rovers, 


that they might be thereby hindered from infeſting this iſland, 


and inclined rather to proſecute their deſigns on ſome other 
coaſt. Add to all. this another circumſtanęe, preſerved to us in 
the Saxon chronicle, and Alfred's wiſdam will fromithence moſt 
 Inconteſtibly.appear. .' Theſe gallies were built after quite ano · 


ther model than Friſian or Daniſh ſhips : ſa- that they were 


wholly ſtrange to the enemy, who for 4 long time knew not 


how to board them, though. their courage might be te 
themſelyes, for, the age in Which they lived, able ſeamen. 

nt it is now time ta deſcend to facts; of which ſome are very 
well Worth the reader's notice. The ſame year that a few of 


theſe ſhips 3 were firſt: built d, x pirates of an unuſual bigneſs 


infeſted. the Iſle of Wight and the coaſts of Devonſhire. The 
king immediately ordered nine of his new veſſels in queſt of 
them, with inſtructions to get, if poſſible, between them and 
the ſhore., Three of the pirates, as ſoon as they perceived them, 


ran a- ground, but the other three ſtood out to ſea, and boldly 
engaged the king's ſhips. Of theſe, two were taken, and all 
the men killed; the third indeed eſcaped, but with five men 


dal. They then attacked the ſhips'which ran a- ground; and 


2 Chronie, Saxon. A. Du 897... ; a. Henric. Huntingd, hiſt, l bt. 
poſt Bedam. p. 350, 4384+. Rog, ob) p. 410, 42. Chrou. Saxon. p. 98. 
Cheer, Joan, Brompton, i int. à. Wer ad A. P. 8 % . D A. D. 897. 
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led a great .aumber:of men. At length the tide tool hem 
off, bot! in ſo battered and leaky a eondition, that it vas with 
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. Fee eue very late in the kipꝶs life before: kis ex peria 


| tommengdation,, becauſe. the, firſt might. be, in ſame: meaſure; 
aſcribed. to negeſſity, and ended onli in the, good of his on 
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mach. difficulty they reached the ; vaſt of the, ſouth. $ 
wheres again running on ſhore;two of their-veſclsy.the-men ens 
deavoured to eſcape, but.,were taken, and rarried to Wingheſtety 


and there, by order of the king, were hanged. The chird veſe | 


ſel;:chvugh the men in her were grigvoully woundeds/ efcaped'; 
and, in this ſingle year, not leſs, than twenty ſhips,- wih all this 
men on board them, were deſtroyed: on the ſouth coaſt only; 


_ whighyfuffigiently demonſtrates, what mighty advantages were 
derived from this happy invention of the king. If he read = 


bow this ſuperiority. at ſea.was loſtu we mu It obe 


ence, furniſhed him with, light ſufficient for this noble deſigns 


which very: probably bis ſucceſſors yanted Kill to, proſeaites 


though, as will be hereafter ſeen, they, were moved by his axe! 


| ample to make great effort for, preſerving their territories on 


ſhore, by: maintaining the ſovereignty of the ſea. ee ave 
Tbough this, care of his oyn fleet was very commendable; 
yet, cke concern hg ſewed for the improvement of navigation, 
the extending the commerce of his ſubjeQs, and che diſcoxer- 
ing and deſcribing far diſtant countries, deſeryes, Rillthighr 


kingdom whereas the latter was ingonteſtibly: the fruit of an 
heroic, genius, and might have been of uſe to all che: nations of 
Europe. It vas in order to farther theſe: views, that he. kept 


vent men, „Worth and knowledge, of all, nations, ſuch as 
Gauls, Franka, Germans, Friſons, Armorie Britons, beſides. the 
inhabitants of every cor: er of the Britiſu iſles 4; of whom he. in- : 
quired, and from, whom he learned whatever was: known" in- 
thoſe, days, which the; ſequel will prove, was. more; than any of 
the moderns imagine. Txo . inſtances have been cranſmitted, 


with authentic circumſtances, from his time to ours. The firſt, 


his ſending certain perſons to diſcoyer the utmoſt extent of the 
Arctie regions, and the poſſibility of; a paſlage om that ſido to 
the north-eaſt.” The other, his correſpondence with” the In- 
dies. "DK I ertraordifary 1 in themſelyes, of fuck high. ime" 
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in, his court, at a very great expence,: che moſt ei - 
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| portance in Br to thicfubjedt bf which this work treits, and 
kitherts left in} ſuch” obſcurity by thoſe who ought te have 


givers us a better account of them, that T preſume my dwelling 
vpon them will be confidered rather as a juſt tribute to Alfred's 
gorious memory, und to the honour of his nation, chan 2 4 
6 tectious or unneceſſary digreſſon. (Ws. 2443 e be ee 
Sir Jobe Speirnat, who, as before obſerved; conſidering 
the time in which he wrote, hath leſt as an excelente : Liftory of 
this motarth, tells us ©, that he had bern informed, 
in the Cotton library à memorial of 2 voyage [of eng Oakes 3 
Dane; performed;'by this king's procurement, for the difcovery 
_ ofa north. eaſt paſſage. This paper, he ſays, he could never 
Jor'y| but he Judged; and I think with reaſon, that it contained 
nothing more than the relation of that voyage, printed in the 


hands; and, if there had been no better account of the matter, 
even tat would have deſerved much attention. There is, how- 
ever, a much more perfect copy of this relation inſerted in the 

Saxon verſton 'of Oroßus, made by King Alfred himſelf a, 
hereby it appears, that Ohther, for {6 he is called in this au- 
chentie manuſeript, das à native of Halgotand,whick les itr 665 
of north latitude ; x man bf great fubſtance, of more tłrat or- 
anaty Kilt in navigation, and perfectly acquaitited with the 
commerce of the north. He ſurveyed the coats of Norway and 
Lapland by the direction of King Alfred, and'prefetited him not 
only with a clear defcription of thofe countries and their inhabi- 
 raries, but alſo browght ie fore of the horſe-whitte's 'teeth, 

which were ther efteetr 
kim ogdod went of the whales Biklog)' This probably encou- 
raged tlie king to ſend Wulfſtan, an Engliſhman, to'view theſe 


northern eduntrios; of which he alfo gave hirb A relation Both 
thefe Mens are written with ſuck aceuracy in point of geo- 


plated end prodadllity in bethufdtofelh/and | 


wee terne ad . 1775 and” eee nn that 


ALIAS © i 2nomps ©: 


© ifs i eng Alfred the ona; þ . eti bete 10 


4 There ies ftir copy ef this among hene, MSS, in the Bodlelun Hbrary- | 
Tbe narrative here mentioned, together with a Latin tranſlation ef the Saxon) =» 


_ original, is ioferted in the appendix to the Latin verfion of Sir John Spelman s, 
lite *. , — by Walker, whenes theſe faQts are taken. 


whoever 


eolleftions 6f Hakluyt and Purchas, which bre in every body's 
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mort valuable than ivory, and gave 


ww 
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Scorer hall nies the trouble of comparing them with what the 
famous Olaus Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, wrote may hun- 


fed years afterwards 'of the ſame countries, will ſtand ama 


264;/4nreadily- confeſs, that the age of Altred was an age of 
good Tenfe, and far fuperior in knowledge to thoſe which ſuc- 
eeedet it; there being nothing of fable or improbability in what 
Olther©6r Wulfftan ' deKver, but all eractiy conformable to 
whit the diſcoveres of the laſt and prefent age have taught us. 


Hence 1 uſt beg leave to iner that what we read of fleets 


ſent'f6 far north by the Britons, is far from being ſo incredible 


#ſothe critics would make us believe; for we ean hardly inia- 


fide,” that" Alfred Thould"cyer/ think of ſack an expedition; 
without fome' previous info s and that he might have 
ttieſe from the Britons will appear very probable, if we conſider 


whats telated in their hiſtories, and that Aﬀer of St. David's, 


2 learned Briton, vas one of this kings molt intimate friends, 
and wrote the themoirs of wo Ms ad ei d romp 


which are yetiextant; ” 0 


As to the Indian voyage, 00 was cer chiefly by. 1 


kings charity, who, hearing of the diſtreſs of the Chriſtians of 
81. Thomas, feſolvect to fend them relief. The perſon he made 


choice of was one Suirhelm, called in Latin Sigelmus, a prieſt, 


— 


who honeſtly executed his commiſſion, and was ſo fortunate as 
to return back, bringing with him an immenſe treaſure of India 
goods, and amongſt choc precious ſtones, perfumes, and other 
curidfities, of which the king made preſents to foreign princes : 


5 the reward of ſo acceptable a ferviee,' Sigelmus was made 


tifical Hiſtory, gives us a diſtinct account of this voyage, and tells 
uz it not only ſtruck with wonder ſuch as lived in the time 


whe was perſrmed, but was confidered with admiration 


even i the age in which he lived, adding, that Sigelmus had 


bett t his church ſeveral of theſe Indian eurloſſties, as unque- 
ſtionatle evidences of fo extraordinary a thing ®. It is true that 


Aﬀer of St. David's, whom we before mentioned, fays ne 


as; 6 Ny F 
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© The title of this book is, Hiftoria de Foo,  eptentricnutibus, &c. "Te'was 


printed originally et Rome in 2555 in folio; and ihere'is an Englih- tranſlation 
in 1658. f The laſt edition of this venerable work was printed at Oxford, A. D. 


M722, Wo. Gal. N * pontific, Hats 56. u. f. 247, 248. 
T2 . | of 


billbþ bf Sherburn z and William of Malmeſbury, in his pon- 
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of this Indian voyage, though he is very, perticulat in whatojre 


| relates to the power, ſplendour, or reputation of that monareh. 
But it would be a raſh and unjuſt concluſion to argue from, his 
filence,; that no ſuch voyage was performed. Aſſer, as appears 
from a paſſage in his memoirs, wrote them in the year,893,, at 


| which. gone Sigel was not I. 12 it 8 very; remark- 


x ſet outs. Adler celebrates. the ee 


ve e correfpandenee, 


and) the great court that was paid are princes and other per« 
of the world, and he particularly 


ſons of eminence, in all par 
Mentions letters from Abel patriarch of Jeruſalem, which he ſaw 
and read; and theſe very probably were the very letters which 
occaſioned the king's ending Sigelmus. Add to this, that Aſſer 
died ſoon after the return, of this great traveller, who ſucceeded 


dim in the biſhoprio of Sherburn iz ſo that the whole of this nars | 
ration is perfectly clear, and well connegted...Jt.may;notbe.amiſs . 


to oblerve, that theſe Chriſtians of St. Thomas inhabit the penin 


ſula of India, and that the commodities, which Sigelmus is ſaid 


to have brought back, are preciſely thoſe of their country. Sir 


John Spelman obferves farther upon this ſabjeR, that the value 


and uſe of theſe curioſities being little known here, the; king 
ſought out for. artiſts, of all ſorts, particularly,-goldſmiths..and 


jewellers, for the working of them; and ſuch were the defects 


of thoſe times, and ſo excellent was the faculty of the king in 
every thing he turned his hand unto, as that even in thoſe works 
alſo, the artificers themſelves, and their arts, received i improve 
ment from his i invention and direction, While they followed his 


genius, and manufactured that he deſigned for them k. And, a 


if thers, was e e in bs knee of this PINE . 


Sa 1 


ag *. 45, reign, 3 = where. he ps as er 28 
ſtery. This curious relic is yet preſerved in the Aſhmolean gol · 
lection of curioſities, and, beſides its excellent yyorkmanſhip, 


hath A Saxon 1 0 9,0 to this purpoſe, 7 e ME 
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juckiefs adurcant 5-46] Mlfred: directed this to be made 1. 


| "Having thus, to the utmoſt of my ability, cleared and juſtified 


theſe naval:expeditions' performed near a thouſand years ago, I 


return now tot the thread of my hiſtory; and to an account of 


whar' the Saxons atchieved at ſea, after this wiſe . beer as, 
ſhewn them the uſe and importance of: a nivel force. 
Edward a ſucceeded his father Alfred, and proved a great 


prince; however, his government was diſturbed both by inte- 
. ine diviſions; his couſin Ethel wald pretending to the kingdom, 
and by foreign invaſions of the Danes, who, at the requeſt of 


this Ethebwald, came; in the fourth year of the king's reign, in 
vaſt numbers into England.. King Edward, finding it impoſſible 
to hinder their landing, drew together an army as ſoon às he 


could, and followed them into Kent, where he engaged them, 
and in a bloody battle killed Eric the Daniſh/king, and Ethel- 
vald who had ſtirred up this war. But, finding that he was ſtill 


incommoded with new ſwarms of theſe northern rovers, he had 
recourſe to his fleet; and, having drawn together a hundred 
ſhips upon the coaſt of Kent, he ſucceſsfully engaged the enemy, 
and forced the greateſt part of their fleet on ſhore; and then, 
landing himſelf, attacked their forces in a bloody battle, where- 


in, though he loſt aburidance of men; yet he entirely defeated 


his enemies, killing moſt of their chief commanders upon the 


ſpot. By degrees he raiſed his reputation ſo high, not only by 


his military exploits, but by his gentle government, and wiſe 
proviſion for his ſubſects ſafety, that all the petty princes 
tliroughout Britain congratulated him of their own accord on 
his ſucceſs, willingly awned: him for. their lord, and humbly de- 
ſired his protection. The very Danes, who were ſettled in the 
iſland, took the ſame method of ſecuring themſelves againſt his 
arms: but within a very ſhort. ſpace from this extraordinary 
mark of good fortune, he died, and, in e time raged his 


younger brother, who had ſucceeded him . 


Ethelſtan e ſucceeded his brother, and r 9 of his 


being the worthy grandſon of the great Alfred. He diſcovered, 


from his firſt aſcending the throne, a great diſlike to that policy, 
which his n bad uſed , op 5 L 8 che Danes and other 


| 1 Anngl Bite Magni, bo 199, 177, #* "600 A. D. non; „ 1 
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firingers, who by forte had ſeated themſelves in the ifland, to 


become legal poſſeiſors in confideration of Gra ſoull:arknow. | 
ledgment, and a feigned ſubjeQtion, which was fart: to laſt no 
longer than they had a fair opportunity of revolting; This w] 
certainly > right maxim; and one may fafely affirm this monarch - 


was the greateſt politician, and at leaſt us great a captain as-any 
of the Saxon kings. He wiſely jutged, that there Was mo exe- 


cuting his ſcheme without a conſiderable forte; and therefore he 


kept his army and his fleet in oonſtant readineſs, - At che be- 
ginning of his reign he made, or rather renewed, the alliance 


ſubſiſting between his brethren and Conſtantine, then king e 


Scots, conceiving that, as their intereſts were the ſame; this 
would bind him to a due performance of the treatyz in which; 
however, he was miſtaken; for Conſtantine ſuddenly broke it, 
either out of caprice, or from an-apprehenſion of Ethelſtar's 
power. Immediately upon this the Saxon invaded Scotland with 
a royal army, and waſted its coaſts with à mighty feet; which 
brought Conſtantine to a ſubmiſſion much againſt his will, as he 
diſcovered ſome years after. As ſoon as Echelſtan was retired, 
the Scot began to intrigue with the Britons on one fide, and 
with Anlaff, whom moſt of our hiſtorians ſtyle king of Ireland, 


but who in reality was a Daniſh prince, ſettled there by conqueſt, - 
on the other. In conſequeuce of theſe negotiations, the Britons 


marched northwatds wich a great army, where they were joined 
by the whole forte of the Scots; Anlaff coming at the ſame time 
to their aſfiſtance with a more numerous fleet than had been ſeen 
in thoſe ſeas. Ethelſtan, inſtead of being dejected at the ſigbt 

of ſo many and fo powerful enemies, reſolved to decide the 
quarrel by attacking them both by ſea and land at the ſame time, 


| which he accordingly performed with 'equal valour and ſucceſs, 
In this battle there fell five kings, and ſeven Danith chiefs d. It 
was the bloodieſt engagement that, till then, had ever happened 


in this iſland; and in the Saxon chronicle there is a moſt elegant 
account of it. By this grand defeat King Ethelſtan effectually 
carried his point, and rendered himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch 
that had ever W | in e IOC uſe he made of bis vice 
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Edmund); bis. brother) kessel Kim in the wc uſa 
found hicnfelf de cellity of conteſting the polfeltibh of 
5 his old © enemy e his alfociates, 12 775 — gn 
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e afterwards made 8 ace; "Þut; BY 

re was no dependence up aq the Faith either of wee 

ritiſh princes ſcated in che 'nofth, he feited* vn. the Enz 
boy e er and 24487 ie it £0 his 88 own  domigion ons, - 
Cumberland to the king Fw ks as his feudatory. © He bad 
oe aſion for naval armaments, the fame E: his bro 
ower [preſerving bim fron forei 1 10 that, 1 A 
bort reign, be left his crown to bib brother Eldred? Y This prince 
had baz nge oy 855 dig 50 wot he w was ala iled 55 


458 rather by the ee ics of fome of His e 


ſu ibjects, His nephew Edwy tepjed after bim \ Into the throne; 
and, diſoblig iging the monks, they have tranſmitted td poſterit 

an account of nothing but his vices®. It ſhould ſeem, es, 
that. during. the reign of all theſe kings, the naval power of the 
Saxon was continually increaling, of Which we ſhall ſee imme- 


diate. proof 3 and to this we may aſcribe their not being plagued 
with any of thoſe invaſions from the north, which had ſo much 


diſturbed their predeceſſors. Hh 

Edgar“, very juſtly ſtyled the Great, l his brother 
dwy z and, from his firſt aſcending the throne, demonſtrated 
dad worthy of being the heir of Alfred and Echelſtan. He 


dborcughly underſtood, and ſucceſsfully purſued their. maxims; 


for he applied himſelf, 4 £65 the beginning of his reign, | to the 
railing a mighty maritime force, and to the keeping i in due ſub- 
jection all the petty prinecs. In one thing only he was blame- 
able; that he gave too o much into foreign cuſtoms, and indul- 
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ged the! Danes in living promiſcuouſly with his. aun * 
hich ave th theta an oP! rtunity 0 * Knowing thorough ' the 
e of all parts « of, the nation, of which they made a very. bat 
Aa in ſucceeding times. In all prohability; he Was led into this 


For by his toy ie to. peace, hich. indeed e "enj Jed much 


more than a any of his anceſtors had. 0 e. But e enjoyed; it, 
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8 2 king of this iſland qught to. to e Job not in a Jazy fi fruition 
| of, Pleaſure, unworthy . 2 Prince; bi ut by. 3 aſlidu uotſly abb ee 


Pierce to. affairs of ſtate, N -of ,Fhich few 


e ve are now 


vit 
| £5 kings : are capable, | even i. in times 8 689 22 25 zreatelt beer 
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rs but they 


1 of bis predeceſſors, as well, an 8 3 5 3 
thoſe of all the other. European. princes put cee ; b 
are by no means of the ſame mind, as to "the number of ſhips 


of, which i it Was compoſed.” Some fix it at three thouſand bx 


5 hundred? ;, 3 others at four thouſand) Y; and there wants not au- 


thority to carry it ſo high as four thouſand eight hundred % 


| However, the firſt ſeems to be the moſt probable number; and | 
therefore to it we ſhall keep. "Theſe ſhips he divided into three 


fleets, each of twelve hundred fail, and them be, conſtantly ſta- 
tioned; one on the caſt, another on the weſt, andthe third on 
the north coaft of the Lingdom : neither was he fafi shed with 
anſwered the ends for wick he intended it. 'In order to this, 
every years after Eaſter, he went on board the fleet ſtationed 
on the eaſtern coaſt; and, failing veſt, he Tcoured all the chan- 
nels, looked into every creek and bay, from the Thames mouth 


to the Land's end in Cornwall: then, quitting theſe ſhips, he 
vent on board the weſtern fleet, with which, ſteering his courle 


to the northward, he did the like, not only on the Engliſh and 


Scots coaſt, but alfo « on n thoſe of Ireland and I Hebrides 
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Veen them aud Britain: then, „een the n 


practicable, kept Bis ſallors in continual exerciſe, and- effectual 
aſſertedd His ſovereignty over the ſea,” A3 4 farther Proof 


this, he once” held his court at Cheſter; Chefe, when all his 


feidatory pringes had allembled, in order” f6 vo lm homage, 
he cauſed, m to enter A barge; "and, ſitting four on one ide, 


and four on the other, they 69505 while he ſteered! the helm ft 


palling thus in triumph, wth "the river Des, "From his Pilate 


to the monaſtery of St. John, where he landed, and” ectived - 
their oarhs to be bis faithful vaſfats, and 70 deten is rights 


by land aud V fea; and then, "having made i ſpec pech to them, 
be returned t to bie "barge," aud paſſed in dhe "fame manner 
back to his palace, The names of theſe ' princes & TY Kerineth 
king of Scothind, Malcolm king” of Cumberland, 'Maccuſins 


| king of Man, a f the les, and Ave petty Kings of the Bri- 


"bg ” "When the' ceremony was over, the king "was pleaſed to 
4% that bis Yucepiſors might juſtly glory i in [the title of kings of | 
th he Eng Am; fince, by this ſolemn act, he "hal" ſer their prero- 
gatiye We all diſpute v. John Fox blamed this Ipeech as an 
inſtance of "the Eing's pride and vanity e, which was owing ta 
2 harrowneſs of mind; for ſurely the king intended no more 
than to ſecure his Juſt rights, as s his ſpeech'detlared, and there- 


by to diſtinguiſh between a viſe aft of policy: and arpore home 


* ne 


ous para ade. : 115 a | | 
In the winter, he travelled by land' through all parts o his 
dominions, to ſee that juſtice was duly adminiſtered, to prevent 1 


his nobifes* o becoming oppretfors, and to protect the mean 


eſt people from ſuffering wrong. Theſe were the arts 'by which | 
he ſecured tranquillity r to himſelf; "while he kept foreigners in 
aye, and his fubjedts i in quiet. By being always read; for war, 
he avoided it; ſo that, in his Whole reign, there h. but 
one algurbaheg, dä thi "through t the i intemperate! ry f the 
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meds 4 G 5 Kdt | Britons, 


bis dominions, they had inherited any portion of his ſpirit 
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Rritons, 1 while be vag in the perth, comminted great dif 


orders in the weſt... On his return, he entered their country 
with. A ag 12 — 1 and, that they might feel the effects of 
plunderiggy his ſoldiers to take whatever they could 
find; but, 5 171 ſaw the. people reduced to extreme miſery, 


he rewarded hig army gut of his own coffers, and ae them 
10 reſtore. the. ſpoils ; by. Which he loft thoſe, whom. he found 


rebels, the moſk affeQionate of all his ſubjechy © „, Well there, 


fore, might gur angie! t hiſtorians beaſt as they dig of thiz 
prince z and bay, that | he Was  comparabſe | to any. of the beroez 


of antiquity, In truth, he far ſyrpaſſed them z for wherey 
many 0 them b eee famous by. aQs of rapine and robbery, 
he eſtabliſhed, his reputation on a.nobler foundation that of 
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W 


reigning Gxtoen Tears without a \ thief; found in his dominions on 


la nd, or a a pirate heard of, at fea. One thing more I mu 
mention, 45 being, much to. my. purpoſe, though Uighted. by 


| many of our modern writers. It is the preamble of, a decree 


of bis, , made. 1 in the fourteenth Fear of his reign ; wherein hiz 
le rung, thus: . « Ego. Edgarus, letius Albionis- 
maritimerum ou. inſalanor um regum circumbabitantium, Ke. 


That is, I Edgar, monarch of all Albion, and "forercign over 


all the princes. of the adjacent iſles, Se, Which plainly aſſerts 


his nayal dominion f. . As he lived, 'fo he died, in peace and 


full of. glory s. Happy had it. been for his ſucceſſors, if, with 


But, alas governed by women, and ridden by Prieſts, t 
quickly broke to pieces that mighty boxer Which he begueathe: 


th em. 01 .0 


His ſon Edvard, a child, ſucceeded him ; but, by. that timg 
he had reigned | three years, he was, by the contrivance of his 

mother-in-law, baſely murdered, 105 make way for ber ſon 
Ethelred ho mounted the throne after his deceaſe, _ who 


TH 2 governed by this dowager-queen, x mother . ſo 
after the death of Edgar, the ſtrength of the nation 
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was fo far ſunk, that a { Daniſh baden, e of go more 
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ton i.; and, in 4 few pears after,” they rayaged and burhed all 


| th inſomuck that, in 991, the king, by the advice of 


ous, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made. a. treaty wih che 


14 — and enqeayouted to bribe them. by ſubſidy of ten 


thouſand pounds, to forbear plundering * which gare the firſt 
nie to that none tribute called danegeld *, This, produced 
un effet which might haye been..cafily foreſeen, though quite 

contrary do what was intended z for the Danes committed great 

er rapines than ever; ſuppoſing, that the warſe they treated the 
king's ſubjects, the larger ſums they ſhould extort, for a pro- 
miſe to be gane. Thus the king was compelled. tg take that 
method, 2 at laſt, ta which he ſhould have had recourſe at firſt, 
vis. railing an army, and fitting out fleet . And now, when 
he had done this, his general betrayed him; whereby the Danes 
for that time eſcaped, though a little after they returned, and 

were defeated'.. Theſe, hawever; were but light miſchiefs to 


| thoſe which followed ; for, hen it is ones known that a king- 


dom is weakly governed, new enemies daily riſe. In A. D. 
993, came VUnlaff, a famous pirate, with a fleet of ninety- 
three ſhips, to — ; and, haying waſted the country on both 


| fides the Thameg,. they went dawn the pirer again, and com- 


mitted new outrages on the coaſt of Kent, The king ſent an 

army to oppoſe them, which they beat, and killed the general 
who commanded it; afterwards they landed in the mouth of 
the Humber, and committed freſh devaſtations, The next year 
fn, duke of Norway, coming before London, with a fleet 


| of ninety-four ſail, endeavqured ta burn it; but the citizens 


bra themſelyes ſo well, that at length he was forced to 

defiſt ; then marching into Kent and Hamphire, be compelled 
the country people: to furniſh, berſes for his army; which put it 
in their power to commit ſuch horrid devaſtations, that the king 
being unable to protect his ſubjects, had recourſe ta a compo- 
fitionz and, having | ſent commiſſioners to treat with Anlaff, it 


Was agrecd to give him ſixteen thouſand. pounds, an. condition 
jhat he ſhould ne never __ ſet boot! in England; ; and, which was 
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rare eee —— 5 his profeſſion," his religiouſly kept ki 
word. In A 2 great fleet 'of ſtran gers entered M 
mouth of the Ln HV all the achaceht Cduntries with fire 
and fword, and afterwards deſttoyed Corttwall and Devoliſhite; 
and, having collected am immenfe bocty, —eatriedic off. to; ther 
ſhips. The next year ey” chtnmitted the Like outraſes' In Dot. 
ſetſhire; where an army fe it to oppoſe them did bur little, n 
A. D. 999, they came inte t the Thames, and mäarchbd throupt 
Kent, the Eg, met them at Canterbury with his fortes, 0 that 
« battle enſued; wherein, through ſome ill management, the 
king was defeated with great loſs, "This Jofs ſeems to hive 
rouzed the nobility :' for, immediately thereupon, it was deter- 
mined, in a great council, to raiſe a numerous army, and to fit 
out a ſtrong fleet; Whiel was accordingly done: but the old 
management continuing, theſe mighty preparations, ſays my au. 
thor, ended in nothing more than exhauſting the purſes, and 
dreaking the ſpirits of the people; whereby their enemies wete, 
encouraged to trample” on them more and mbre. The next 
year the fleet was hindered from actiug alF the ſummer, by con- 
trary winds, to the great loſs and diffatiskastion of the people. 
In A. D. 1001, new diſörders of the fam e Kind happened; 
and, one of the king's admirals deferting with a great part of 
the fleet, he was conſtrained agatii to think" of rreating, which 
accordingly he did, and purchaſed peace for ” twenty-four thou- 
ſand pounds : and yet, the very next yeat, be found himſelf fo 
ſtraitened, that he had no other way of ſetting his people at li- 
berty, than by a general maſſacre of the Danes, throughout 
England. This, however, proved but a a temporary as well as 
barbarous expedient; for, in'a few years, they were in as bad 
a condition as ever; inſomuch, that through the fury of the 
Danes, and the treachery | of kis nobility, the king was able to 
do nothing but oppreſs his ſubjects, b ever! vaſt ſums, to be 
given to their enemies: for, in A. 1007, the Dae had 
thirty thouſand pounds at once c. 
e Da convinced alt the hondi and loyal part > 
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ing their utmo orce to rid them of zee barbarous gueſts. 


fat order Ef heh, a | NEW and Setzer tax was laid, tor raking 


WY fu . a Heek,: 75 According to this ſcheme, 
f three hundred and ten hides of f land were to find A Hour 
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t force. indeed. was raiſed ; and yet, through treachery, 


oe ag it was, h ad little effect, fel is plaith that this tax, or Jub- 
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Gdy was imp9 10 with Judgment, and b common conſent- it 
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greys, therefore, 97 an annual charge upon the 
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people z and Is that tax we fe often meet with in ancient wri- 


F c 


ters, under tlie name daneg zeld 3 ; nd. from which _ Edward 
the Confeſſor is. Haid to have freed 55 tubjects. 1 The reader 
muſt diſtinguiſh, "this ſublidy , "raiſed upon, the. Englith nation, 
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from the mone occalignally paid to the Bages AY though they 


both g 0 under t de fame denominatjon, _ : Tbe firſt was raiſed at 
fuch times, ang in ſuch proportions as ne cefſity required ; 25 
vas properly enough « called danegeld ; ; 3 as It 1 was given to 

thoſe invaders... The ſecond Was, a regular, . Tettle _ 
tion, not much unlike. our land-tax; 98 was properly. called, 
in the : Saxon tongue, " heregyld, 3 2 dier's money; TE and re- 
ceived the name of daneg eld, N it was originally given. to 
raiſe a force to "withſtand the Danes, It. ;amounted to a vaſt 
ſum in thoſe days; 5 "hoce the Saxon, chronicle informs us, that. 
by it it, "when firſt impoſed, there as 3 prodigious fleet ſet on 
foot, ſuch : a one as till then had not. been ſeen, Now, if ve. 


take this i in a very, limited ſenſe, and, allow, it to ſigniſy not a 


1 greater fleet than Edgar's, but ſuperior t to any of his ſtationar 1 


e even this 1 1 be a very great ting? 41 he 9 
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| 88 of the 9 334 10 the mean. time let it be 8 that 


the nation ſubmitted to this grievous tax, in order to maintain 

2 naval force ſufficient | to. have preſerved. the dominion of. the 
ſea ; which queſtionleſs might have been effected, had the mo- 
ney Bp gave been faithfully applied. But ſuch. were the de- 
lays, ſuch the diſorder in all their military preparations, that the 
people were : fleeced, the ſervice neglected, and the unfortunate 


© Chron. S Kon. A. D. 10%. „ Selden, Mare Clauſum, Eb. ü. c. 11. 
| ee King 
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Y ky love of truth, and the defire of preventing ſuch wilebieb, 
by fairly expoſing | their e pens could have prevailed on me to 


x though a little unwi 


E long detail of the misfortunes which befel this prince, and bis 
Jon, the valiant Edmund, "who for. his many hardy acts in thi 


Yeaſon to ſuſpect, that che ſtories we meet with therein, are ra · 
ther amplified than abridged. Too things, nevertheleſs, de- 


after the ſpirits of the people had been once ſunk, by raifing 
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thing that appears in kiltory, vi 
very brave, A prince, acquired the ee of 


rather was ſtighiatined with the opprobrious : nickname of The 


haye dwelt on ſo is was my duty, as an hiſtorian; 55 


ing! 1 T have honeſtly performed i 1 
It would, however, be to no purpoſe to ſwell this work with 


ſervice 'of his country was furnamed Ironfides ; fince theſe are 
fully related in all our hiſtories: and, indeed, there is "great 


ſerve the. reader's notice in this great revolution, The firſt, that 


on them a great ſum of money to purchaſe. peace, they never 
afterwards could be revived; but things daily « declined, and the 
chief perſons in the. realm ſought to ſecure an intereſt in the 
conqueror, by betraying ole whom they ought. to have de- 
fended ; ſo that the reduction of Eugland was not io much 

owing to the number ahd force of the .enemy, though t theſe 
were very great, as to the treachery of the few, the dejeftion 
of the many, and the diſputes of both among themſelves; ; their 
naval force, even when they were loweſt, being more than fal 
ficient to have defended their coaſts, had it been properly « con. 
ducted. But being ſometimes betrayed by their admirals, it 
others diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, every little accident 
diſcouraged them, and any conſiderable loſs diſheartened them 
quite, The conqueſt of ſuch men could not be hard.” The 
fecond obſervation I have to make is this; that no ſooner 


Swain, king of Denmark, found himſelf ſuperior at ſra, that 


he ſet up a title to the kingdom; which ſufficiently ſhews, than 
this iſland is never longer ſafe, than while i it is the firſt maritime 
power : whence the importance of our navy is made too mani. 
feſt to be denied, and by which we may be convinced, that 2 

our freedom flows only from our conſtitution, ſo both muſtrbe 
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* The Naval Hiſtory of the 7 Ye from the peaceable 
ſettlement of Canutus on the throne, to the reſtora- 


tion of the Saxon line; and from thence t to the 
e of * Harold. | 


| Containing the be of about 45 years, 


HE writers of our ancient hiſtory; being many of chem 
T monks, did not well diſtinguiſh between foreign nations, 
but called all the invaders of this kingdom, from what- 
ever quarcer they came, Danes z becauſe the firſt who troubled 
| the Saxons, in this way, were of that nation. In like manner 
foreigners called them Normans ;z which ſeems to be a contrac- 
| tion of northern men. Their practice of ſcouring the northern 
ſeas, and plundering wherever they came, made them infamous 
in the eyes of others, though it paſſed among themſelves for 
g honourable way of making war. 'The northern nations 
were always extremely populous; and, when they found them- 
ſelves crowded, their cuſtom was to equip a ſquadron of ſhips, 
on board of which went ſome of their Sell followed by a 
Vor. I bg 5 Wi body 
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body of ſuch men as were willing to run their fortunes. At | 


this time they were pagans; and it muſt be owned the ſtructure 
of their religion was very favourable to theſe ſort of enter 
prizes, repreſenting t them rather as effects of heroiſm, than as 
acts of robbery. In proceſs of time, as they grew more civi- 
lized, they began to change their notions, and effected ſettle· 
ments wherever they found themſelves ſtrong enough to make 
” them. It is not our buſineſs to enter deeply into their hiſtory, 
| fince it is evident enough, that they attained their dominion here 
by their power at ſea, which is the only thing that brings them 
under our notice. But, if it were, there has been lately pub- 
| liſhed at Copenhagen, a yery curious hiſtory of the acts of the 
Danes in foreign countries, particularly i in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, all of which they long haraſſed, made ſettlements 


in all, and were expelled fram them all through their making 


an ill uſe of their power *. 
When Swain, king of Denmark, intel this country about 


the year 1013, it was in revenge of the death of his country. 


men; and there were, at that time, ſo many great men here 
of Daniſh extraction, and the reſt were ſo much diſaffected to 
their natural prince, that the foreign invader ſoon found encou- 


ragement to ſet up a title by election, as is, though ſomewhat 


obſcurely, intimated by ſome of our hiſtorians, but plainly and 
fully afſerted by the Daniſh writers. Indeed, the defeCtion at 
that time was ſo general, that Edmund abandoned his kingdom, 


and retired into Normandy; and, if Swain had lived, it is 


doubtful whether he might not have kept the poſſeſſion. But, 


be dying in the beginning of the next year, the Danes in Mn, | 


land declared for Canutus his ſon, and the Saxons recalled Ki 
Edmund b. However, after the death of the eee 
prince, Canutus had a ſtrong party who adhered to him, eſpe- 
cially among the clergy; ſo that, at length, King Edmund Iron- 
ſide, by the perſuaſion of one Eadric, who had betrayed his fa- 


ther daring his whole reign, entered into a dener with en | 


2 The title of this curious book runs thus: Geda &c Veſtigla Danorum extra 
| Daniam: præcipue in Oriente, Italia, Hiſpania, Gallia, Anglia, Scotia, Hiber- 
nia, Belgio, Germania, & Sclavonia. Maximam partem ipſis ſcriptorum, non 


exoticorum minus, quam domeſticorum, verbis adumbrata. Haſuiæ, 1747, 8vo. 
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* i ras agreed, that they ſhould reign joititly after 


hich King Edmund did not live long; and fo the whole fell to 
Canutus by ſurvivorſhip. Some of bur authors indeed write, 


chat Edmund was murdered by the contrivance of Eadric; but 
for this there Teems to be no ſolid foundation. The Saxon an- 
nals fay plainly, that he died on the feaſt of St. Andrew, in the 
year 1018, and that he was buried with bis rr err King 


| Edgar at Glaſtonbury e. 


Canutus 4 aſcended the throne by the geleral coulent of the 
nation, and, in the ſecond year of his reign, raiſed an extraor- 
dinary ſubſidy, vr danegeld, in order to pay off his fleet. This 
amounted to 42,000 pounds for the reſt of the kingdom, and 
11,000 pounds for the city of London; after which he ſent back 
his fleet and forces to Denmark, except forty ſhips which he 
kept to guard the coaſt. He was a very wiſe and brave prince, 
and, from the time he aſſumed the crown, did all that was in his 
power to conciliate the affection of his new ſubjects; which he 
ſo happily effected, that they ſerved him faithfully in his wars 
for the recovery of ſome part of his foreign dominions, which 
were loſt during his ſtay here, Thus, in 1027, he failed with 


a fleet of fifty ſhips, with Engliſh forces on board, into Norway, 


out of which having driven Olaf, who had ſet himſelf up for 
king, the next year he returned into England. Two years after, 
he invaded the Scots both by land and ſea, and obliged that king 
to ſubmit to his terms e; and, throughout his whole reign, this 


: prince carried his prerogative in naval affairs as high as, or ra- 


ther higher than, any of his predeceſſors, as the learned Mr. 
Selden juſtly obſerves, and very fully proves, from records and 
hiſtory f. Indeed it was very eaſy for him to do ſo, being king 
of Denmark and Norway, as well as England. 

He intended to have made his ſon Hardiknute, whom he had 
by Emma, the widow of his predeceſſor Ethelred, the heir of 
his kingdoms; but he being in Denmark at the time of his de- 
reale, his eldeſt ſon Harold £ ſurnamed, from his ſwiftneſs, Hare- 
foot, found means to raiſe a party amongſt the nobility, and 


= Ibid. A. D. 1016. d A. D. 1017. Pontan. hiſt. Dan. lib. v. 
Guliel. Malmeſb. de geſt. reg. Anglor. lib. ii. cap. 11. Alured. Beverl. annal - 
lid. viii. Rao. Higden. in Polychron. Chron. Saxon. p. N f Mare 


Fo lib. i, cap. 12. 8 A. D. 1336. 
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poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom. Some writers tell us, 1 15 | 
brother Hardiknute prepared a great fleet with an intent to have 
invaded his dominions but, as tp this, the Saxon chronicle is 
ſilent; nor is there any thing memorable recorded i in his reign, | 
It is ſaid, that he raiſed the danegeld or ſubfidy for the mainte- 
nance of ſixteen ſhips, which was, it ſeems, the ſtated tax in 
the latter part of his father's reign ; and, from what follows, it 
will appear, that this was a very reaſonable impoſition: but then 
it muſt be conſidered, that, in the days of King Canutus, his 
Engliſh ſubjects had nothing to fear; and from this circumſtance 
it is probable, that the cafe was the ſame under Harold d. He 
died, after a reign of little more than four years, and was ſuc= 
ceeded by his brother Hardiknute i, who coming with a large 
fleet to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he that very year raiſed 
the danegeld to ſtxty- two ſhips. The following year he levied 
' 21,099 pounds, and fixed the ſubſidy for the future at thirty= 
two ſhips. His uncle Swain being in danger of lofing the king- 
dom of Norway, he ſent a fleet from England to bis aſſiſtance, 
which did not, however, anſwer the end he propoſed; and, a little 
after, he died ſuddenly at a wedding, and with him ended the 
' dominion of the Danes in England, in leſs than twenty-cight 
years after the coming of Canutus to the crown *. _ _ 
Edward the Confeſſor, the ſon of King Ethelbert and Queen 
Emma, ſucceeded his half-brother Hardiknute i, and proved a 
very great prince in the opinion of the monks, and a very weak 
one in the ſentiments of better judges. In the beginning of his 
reign he kept up a fleet of thirty-five ſail ; but afterwards falling 
out with the Earl Godwin and his ſons, their quarrels threw the 
whole kingdom into diſtraction; inſomuch that, in the year 
1046, a pyratical ſquadron, conſiſting of no more than twenty- 
five ſhips, commanded by Lothen and Yrling, came to Sand- 
wich, where they landed the forces on board them, who imme- 
diately ſpoiled all the adjacent country, and carried off the prey 
they took to their ſhips. Afterwards they retired to the iſland 
of Thanet, intending from thence to have plundered the coalt 
at their leiſure; but, by this time the militia roſe, and not only 
prevented them from landing, but den them 0 much 
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u Chron. Saxon. p. 154, 15s. i ; j A. D. nos; Kh ia. p. 5855 156, 
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pon they were, that with great difficulty they ela Then, 5 


falling on the coaſts af Suffolk and Norfolk, they committed the 


tame outrages there, and at laſt ſailed away to Handers with the 


wealth they had got, without meeting with any interruption. 
from the king's ſhips. The next year the king was himſelf at ſea 
with a fleet, and was able to do little, Earl Godwin and his ſons 
haviny almoſt all the power, while the king had an empty title, 
with which he was little contented. Swain, Earl Godwin s eldeſt 
ſon, falling out with his family, as well as the king, committed 
great outrages on all the coaſt. His father, too, being diſobliged, 

had recourſe to 2 naval armament, to oppoſe which, tlie king. 
fitted out a fleet of fifty ſail; but whether it was through the in- 


7 
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* 


' trigues © of the earl, or the weak management of the king, ſo it 


happened, that, after all theſe preparations, a treaty enſued, | in 


conſequence of which, the earl once more entered the king's fa · 
your, 5 (with his ſons) was declared the king's beſt ſubject: 


ſuch was the doctrine of thoſe times ! After the death of this 


great nobleman, his ſons, Harold and Toſtigo, ſucceeded him in 
his dignities, and uſed them rather for their own conveniency, 
than with any reſpect to the royal authority. It muſt, however, 
be owned, that they reduced the Britons, who had taken up 
arms under their king Griffith, who was killed in the action: 
jet Toſtigo made ſo bad a governor in Northumberland, where 


the king had placed him, that the people expelled him; nor i 
could he be reſtored, though his brother Harold was ſent with 


an army for that purpoſe; which ſo diſguſted him, that he failed 
vith a ſquadron of ſhips into Flanders, where, like his eldeſt 
brother Swain, he turned pirate, and began to think of pillaging 


by ſea that country, the inhabitants of which would not ſuffer 
him to plunder them on land. In the midſt of theſe confuſions 


King Edward died®, as weakly and irreſolutely as he lived, with- 


out ſecuring the ſucceſſion to Edgar Atheling, his intended heir, 


and who had indeed a better title than himſelf ; which threw the 
nation into great confuſion, and gave Harold, the ſon of Earl 
Godwin, an opportunity of ſeizing the crown, to which he had 


little or no tale an act equally fatal to himſelf and to the 


m 1 D. 1066. n Gul. 1 reg. © ak lid. K. cap. 13. 
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people, ſince it ocaitiondd the Norman thvaſi6n;” and: the abſo⸗ | 


| Jute extluſion of the Saxon line, the monarchs of which had 
deferved fo well of their country by making good laws, encou- 
raging arts, and defending both by their archs. But, before we 
proceed to this revolution, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat 


of the character of Harold; as well as of his adminiſtration; E 


for though he was a very ambitious; and conſequently a very 
bad man, yet he wanted not ſome e tat“ were e truly great; 
and worthy of a prince. 


The principal perſons about King Edward at his death were 


ſuch as had been of Earl Godwin's faction; and therefore coun: 
tenanced a report, ſpread by Harold, that the king had appoint: 
ed him his ſucceſſor, which we find in the Saxon chronicle * 
and yet, in that very book, there are many things which are in- 
conſiſtent with this relation, ſuch as the owning that the king 
ſent for his couſin Edward, the father of Edgar Atheling?, and 
that, after the death of Harold, Edgar ſhould have been king, 
though his right was no way helped by that circumſtance, but 
ſtood juſt as it did before at the time of King Edward's death: 
Such as ſay that Harold took the crown, as being more fit to 
. wear it than an ufiexperienced boy, like Edgar, ſeem to ſpeak 
| the truth*. Harold had all the qualities neceſſary to have ren: 
dered him popular in an elective kingdom. He was of a great 
family, equally allied to the Saxons and Danes, very brave iti 
his perſon, and well verſed in the art of war, but, above all, 
jealous of the-honour of the nation, and very deſirous of main: 

raining his independency on land and ſea*, He had, however; 
many difficulties to ſtruggle with. A great part of the nation 
were diſſatisfied with his title, and paid him an unwilling obe. 
dience. William, duke of Normandy, laid claim to his crown; 


and began to raiſe an army to ſupport that claim: add to this 


that his brother Toſtigo, who had quarrelled with the late king 
and his own father, appeared on the coaſts of Yorkſhire and 
Northumberland with a fleet of fifty ſail. Earl Edwin encoun- 
: tered Kats © on his landing, defeated his army; and afterwards de- 


| © Chron. Saxon. p. 172. p Ibid. p. 169. bid. p. 173. Rog 
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ſiroyed a great 3 his fleet; ſo that, with no more than, | 
twelve ſhips, he eſcaped to Scotland.. | 
On the firſt. news of his brother's inyaſion, Harold red 
to march northwards, i in order to prevent, if poſſible, the fatal 
conſequences of this man's malice, wham he knew to have both. 
courage and ability, conſiderable intereſt at home, and potent 
allies abroad z nor did he deſiſt from his deſign on the news of 
the check he had receiyed by his late defeat, knowing that bis. 
reſtleſs temper would not ſuffer him to be long before he endea- 
youred to revenge this affront. , Indeed, he found an opportu- 
nity ſaoner than he could have expected; for he was ſcarce 
arrived in Scotland, before he heard of a new pretender to his 
brother's crown. This was Harald Hacfager, that i is, Fair-haired, 
king of Norway, who ſet up a title by deſcent, and, to ſupport 
it, put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred ſail, and a numerous 
army on board, With him Toſtigo joined, and, both failing up 
the Humber, landed their forces, and began to direct their 
march towards York. The two great earls, Edward and Mor- 
ker, inſtantly aſſembled all the forces they could raiſe, in order 
to oppoſe them, A battle quickly enſued, in which thoſe lords 
were totally routed, and, in conſequence thereof, the king of 
Norway poſſeſſed himſelf pf Tork. King Harold, no way diſ- 
couraged at this ul news, ordered a fleet to be e out, and 
in the mean time marched in perſon againſt the enemy, who lay 
in an entrenched camp, Which they conceived to be impregna- 
ble. But the king, opening the paſſage at Stanford- bridge, ever 
| lince ſtyled Battle · bridge, attacked them with ſuch vigour, that, 
after a long and bloody diſpute, he farced their entrenchments, 
killed Harold Harfager and Toſtigo upon the ſpot ; and his ad- 
mirals at ſea having like ſucceſs in beating the Norwegian fleet, 
Olaf, the ſon of Harold Harfager, was glad to capitulate, — 
| conſent to embark the ſcattered remains of his army on board 
twenty veſfels, and to give up all the vaſt ſpoil they had taken, 
with the reſt of -his father's navy, to the conqueror, which 
agreement or capitulation was preſently put in execution L. 
This was one of the greateſt victories that we find recorded 


0 che Saxon. p. 172. Roger, Hoved, p. 447. Hen, Hunting. hiſt. lib. vi. 
Dd, 1 * Chron, Saxon. p. 172. Gulielm. Malmſb. de. geſt. reg. E lib. ii. 92 94. 
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by e our kiſtorlis] ; for, i in the bent tag of this expedition, the 


| king of Denmark had conquered the Orkneys: and indeed, con- 


ſidering the force with which he invaded it, there was no ſmall 
probability of his reducing England. By this defeat the king en. 
| tirely fruſtrated that defign, and, beſides ridding himſelf of ſo 
formidable an enemy, acquired a vaſt treaſure, and greatly aug. 
mented his fleet : but, as ſucceſs generally ſhews a man in the 
trueſt point of light, ſo the king, on this occaſion, diſcovered 
ſome ill qualities which he had hitherto concealed ; for, inſtead 


of dividing the rich booty he had taken, or ſo auch as a part 
of it, amongſt his army, he laid hands upon the whole; which 
greatly weakened their affection to him, and made his ſoldiers 


leſs willing to hazard their lives in the ſervice of ſo hard a ma- 


ſter. On the other hand, the duke of Normandy had been las 
bouring, by a variety of methods, to draw together ſuch an ar- 
my, and ſuch a fleet, as might enable him to proſecute the title 
be pretended to the Engliſh crown, which at laſt, by dint of 


mighty promiſes to foreigners as well as his own ſubjects, he 
accompliſhed. His forces, conſiſting of Normans, Flemings, 
Frenchmen, and Britons, he embarked on board a prodigious 


number of ſhips, few of which were of any great force, though 


all fit enough for tranſports.” September 28, 1066, he landed 


ſafely at Pevenſey in Suſſex, and no ſooner ſaw his troops on 


ſhore, than he burnt his uſeleſs fleet, which he knew was no 
way able to engage that of the Engliſh; and having done this, 
and raiſed a ſtrong fortification, he penetrated farther into the 


country v. Harold had the news of this expedition quickly | 
| tranſmitted to bim in the north, whence he marched with great 


diligence with his forces, fluſhed indeed with their late victory, 
but by fo rude a ſervice much diminiſhed in their numbers, their 
ſpirits alſo abated by diſcontent. 'The king, however, taking 
counſel from the preſent ſituation of his affairs, behaved towards 
them more graciouſly than he had lately done, and by ſending 
for the nobility, and repreſenting to them the danger to which 


| themſelves and their country, as well as himſelf and his title, 


were expoſed, gained conſiderable recruits: ſo that, by the time 


he arrived at London, his army was again become very conſi- 


* Chroniques de Normandie. Ingulph. hiſt. Ord, Vital, &c. | 
e derable; 
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lerable; only kis ſoldiers ſtood in need of refreſhment. But 
Harold, fearing ill effects from delays, and rejecting the pro- . 
poſitions made him by an ambaſſador, ſent from Duke William 


to meet him at London, continued ts move on towards Suffer, 


in order to determine the fate of the kingdom by a. decifive bat- 
tle, notwithſtanding his brother Grithus uſed many prudent ar- 
guments to diſuade him, adviſing him to entruſt the army to 
| his care, and to remain at London, in order to take 3 E 


meaſures, in caſe things went not ſo well as they could wiſh. 


On the thirteenth of October the king arrived near Haſtings, 


where the enemy lay encamped; and, though ſome propoſals of 


peace were again made him, he remained firm to his firſt opi- 
nion of truſting the entire deciſion to the ſword. - The next day, 
being Saturday, he diſpoſed his forces in order of battle, giving 
| the van to the Kentiſh troops, and reſerving the Londoners for 
the centre, where he fought in perſon with his two brothers. 


The duke of Normandy, on his fide did all that could be ex- 
pected from a great captain, and one inured to arms from his 
very youth. The conteſt was long and bloody, ſuitable to the 


value of the prize which was to be the reward of the victor : hut 
me Normans, making uſe of long bows, as yet not well known 
to the Engliſh, had thereby a great advantage, which turned the 
fortune of the day, and gave them a victory every way compleat. 
King Harold, drawing the choiceſt of his troops about his royal 
ſtandard, 81 it out bravely to the laſt, falling by a ſhot he 
received under the left eye, which pierced to his brain. With 
him fell his brothers Grithus and Leofrick, and of private men 


67,974. We need not wonder that this engagement alone ſe- 


cured the kingdom to Duke William, eſpecially if we reflect on 

the hard. -fought battle in Yorkſhire but a few months before 

for two ſuch actions might well exhauſt the ſtrength of a king= © 
dom almoſt continually haraſſed, for ſome hundred years before | 

by the Danes . . Yet the Saxons, if they had been well united, 

might have had at leaſt another ſtruggle z but their inteſtine fac - 

tions contributed as much to their ruin as the force of the inva- 


der: for one part of the nation adhering to Edgar Atheling, the 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 172. Gulielm, Malmelb. de geſt. reg. Angl. lib. li. Hen. 


Huntingdon. biſt, lib. vi. * Hoveden. p. 47. Ingulph. hiſt. p. 900, 907+ 
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wand heir of the crown, and another incliniag to end 


the party of the great carls Edwin and Morker, this diviſion 


diſabled both. Thus ended that monarchy which, from the time 


of Hengiſt, had continued about ſix hundred years; and, as it 


1 began through perſonal valour, ſo the ſame ſpirit was preſeryed 


even in its termination z for, as a learned writer of thoſe times 
informs us, the laſt king Harold was a man in gentleneſs of na- 
ture equalled by few, in martial virtue ſurpaſſed by none, having 


moſt of thoſe great qualities that render princes glorious, and 


who, if the event had correſponded with probability, ſeemed 
born to repair the decayed ſtate of his country ?. He leſt behind 
bim four ſons. / It is very remarkable, that three of theſe, God- 
win, Edmund, and Magnus, had intereſt enough, after the 
death of their father, to carry off the greateſt part of bis fleet; 
which enabled them to make many attempts, as we ſhall here- 
after ſee, againſt the power of the Normans: but, proving al- 
ways unſucceſsful, they at length retired to Denmark, where 
| they were kindly received, and where, tormented by a quick 
ſenſe of their misfortunes, they languiſhed out the remainder 
of their lives. I ſhould not have taken notice of this circum- 
ſtance, but that it ferves to explain the fucceeding part of our 
hiſtory, and ſhews how the Norman power at ſea came to be ſo 
low for a conſiderable ſpace after the, conqueſt, as well as why 
tbe northern princes were ſo ready to give aſſiſtance to ſuch as 
undertook to diſturb this new poſſeſſor of the Engliſh crown; 


in which ſcheme we ſhall find perſons who had very different 


intereſts concurred, upon the old maxim in politics, that, in 
acting againſt a common enemy, the principles of particular 
parties may, and in prudence ought to be ſuſpended #. Bir 


Wiz cook now th take a view of the commerce of the Sax- 
7 ons, and to inquire into the uſe they made of the dominion of 
the fea, to which they ſet up ſo loud a pretence. It ſo happens, 
indeed, that we have in this teſpect but very indifferent mate- 
| rials as to direct facts: but whoever will conſider what kind of 
men the writers of thoſe times were, and how unlikely they were 
to underſtand traffic, he will not ſo readily miſconſtruct their 


F- m Wizorn, ad A. D. 1066, 4 bros. Saxon. p. 173. Gul, 
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fence, as ſome critical writers habe done ; by which I mean, 


were not like to be the beſt acquainted with. it. However, it 
may be truly aſſetted, that the trade of the Sarons Was very 
conſiderable before the Norman conqueſt, perhaps more con- 
iderable than for ſome time aſterwards; and that this is not 


able to make out by a variety of arguments, which, nabe 


| nour of our country, deſerye to be duly examined. Ir 


ln the firſt place, then, let us obſerve, that the eorreſpons 
Po between our princes and thoſe of the continent, is ane 
good argument in favour of the nation's commerce: for it enn. 
not be belie ved, that the greateſt princes of Europe would either 
enter into treaties with obſcure. and barbarous nations, beſtow 
their daughters on the princes. of ſuch people, or receive from 
them their daughters to be partners in their beds and thrones. 
Vet we ſee, that Charles the Great of France entered into an 


Allance with King Offa, as he alſo did with the king of Scots; | 
| and, as to marriages, Ethelwolf, the father of King Alfred; 


married the daughter of the Emperor Charles the Bald; King 
Ethelred married Emma, daughter to the king af Normandy g 


ſtreſs, when the ſons of Edmund Ironſide fled abroad for pro- 
tection, one married the emperor's daughter, the other the 


| Gaughter of the king of Hungary. Now it is impoſſihle for us 
| to conceive, how the worth and quality af ſuch perſuns ſhould e 


be known in theſe diſtant places, if there had not been an ex- 
tenſive commerce between the ſubjects of the Engliſh kings and 
thoſe of theſe princes. Add to this, that Aſſerius Menevenſis 


3 perſons of diſtisction, and that he aS extremely careful in 


Again, the public and private buildings of the Saxons demon- 
rate, that they were neither a rude nor unſociable people, but 
rather the contrary, ſince they were exceedingly elegant for the 
time in which they were raiſed: and we know by experience, 
that this kind of taſte is the pure effect of extenſive commerce, 
I 2 We 
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be will not conclude from thence, that the Saxons hag little or 55 
| go forrign trade, ſince, if they had ever ſo much, excleſiaſtiess 


either a bold aſſertion, or a groundle(s conjecture, we ſhal be 


and as to the princeſſes of England, they were married all over : 


Europe to the moſt illuſtrious ſovereigns : nay, even in their di- hs 


informs us, that King Alfred's court Was conſtantly cnowded 


procuring the beſt artiſts of all kinds from different parts. 


* 
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We may likewiſe obſerve, that the very claiming the e | 
ty of the ſea is a plain indication of our driying a great trade 


upon it; ſince thoſe only deſire this dignity who know the im- 
portance of it: and as our claims in this reſpect are elder, and 
more explicit than thoſe of any other European nation; we muſt 


conclude, that the value of this right was earlier underſtood 
here than elſewhere, Theſe are general reaſons only; I vill 


now offer ſome that are clearer and more particular. 


Me had greater opportunities of underſtanding hol affen 


in this ifland, than perhaps any other nation ever had; for, be 


| fore the Roman invaſion, the Britons had ſome {kill in naviga- | 


tion, and had fitted out conſiderable fleets: they afterwards 


improved in this, as in all other arts, by adding the Latin learn- 
ing to their own; whence we find them, under Carauſius, Max- 
Imus, and Conſtantine, able to bear up againſt all the  mari- 


time force of the Roman empire. The Saxons were not deſti- 
tute of {kill in naval affairs before their arrival here: for we 


read, that they diſtinguiſhed time by the ebbing and flowing of 


tides *; a kind of knowledge which, notwithftanding all the 


| boaſtings of the Greeks, Alexander's ſeamen had not acquired, 
even when he made his Indian expedition d; d; and in which it 


appears, that neither Cæſar, or any of his wien were well 


verſed at the time of his inyading this iſland ?. It was there · 


fore highly natural, when theſe nations were in ſome meaſure 
mixed together, and by degrees alſo blended with the Danes; 
J ſay, it was highly natural for them to puſh their genius, for 
maritime affairs, as far as it would go. And this leads me to 


another argument, which is drawn from the vaſt number of 


ſhips that it is apparent we had, at all times, from the flects 


fitted out by the Roman governors, and by the Saxon princes, 


eſpecially Alfred, Edgar, and Ethelred; ſinee navies cannot be 
built in a ſeaſon or two; or, if they could, would prove of lit- 


tle uſe in a country deſtitute of ſeamen. Laſtly, our coin is a 


proof of our commerce. There were under the Saxon kings 


_ variety of mints, no leſs than ſeven in London; and the laws 
relating to coinage are very numerous. Now, ſince ſilver was 


never 1 commodity of our own, it follows, that this coinage 
2 Sidon. Apollinar. lid, v viii. Ol. Worm. i in Faſtis Daniels, lib. i. cap. 2. 


b Arrian, Exped. Alex. Mag. lib, xi, © De Bello Gallico, lib. v. a 
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muſt have ariſen from the profits, or, to uſe a modern cient 
from the balance of trade in our favour. I preſume, I may add 


to this, a law made by King Edgar, for reducing all weights, 

meaſures, c. to one ſtandard. Now this was to remedy an 
inconvenience that muſt have crept-in; by trading with different 

nations, and ſo introdueing their meaſures; and the ſeope of. 


the law on the other hand proves, that the legiſlature, in thoſe 


days, had à juſt reſpect to commerce, and was inclined to do 


any thing which might facilitate it; all which, taken together, 
in my opinion, doth abundantly make good my aſſertion; and 
demonſtrates, as far as the brevity of this deſign will permit, 
the commercial genius of our anceſtors the Saxons, to whom 
we ſtand indebted for the chief prerogatives of our crown, I 
mean in compariſon with the other powers of Europe; and that . 
generous ſpirit of freedom, which is the ſoul of our excellent 
conſtitution, and which the 222 _ 155 ele line —_— 
voured, but in vain, to extinguiſh” © + 5 

Ie may not be amiſs to remark; hs publiſhing ONE | 
I heard ſome perſons of good ſenſe; and great judgment, com- 
plain, that in ſome places I ſtudied brevity too much; and that, 
particularly, they would be glad to ſee this point of the Saxon 
navigation and commerce better explained: not that they at all 
doubted the truth of what I advanced upon the credit of our 
moſt learned and beſt hiſtorians; but that, being pleaſed with 
the hints given them upon theſe ſubjeQs, that they wefd inclined 
to ſee them more largely handled. And for the {ſake of ſuch 
perſons, I ſhall take the liberty of adding ſome reflections, 


which, till I knew that it was acceptable _ OR 1 Judg- 


ed i it a kind of preſumption in me to make; | 
The veſſels built by King Alfred for reſiſting the 8 1 
which were ſo ſerviceable in that reſpect appearing to be 
a very ſingular and material point; ſome have wiſhed that I 
had more plainly deſcribed them, which I would moſt certainly 
have done, if it had been in my power. Thoſe veſſels were 
built, not only by the direction of the king, but in a new man- 
ner which was of his own invention: and the writers who have 


Preſerved an account of them, though they are certainly com- 


petent witneſſes as to the fact, yet were they very far from 
being proper judges of the manner. They can tell us what 
| ps 7 . * 
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| 
| 


vented" ſhips” of his, was out of their way to inquire ; and, 
_ conſequently, what they could not be expected to declare. 


chitects might be, and in all probability were, men of as great 
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the King did, and what were the effects of his doings ; but 


bow,” or upon what principles, he conſtructed thoſe new-in- 


This being ſo, it would be a thing prepoſterous | to pretend to 
lay it down as certain, that King Alfred's new ſhips were built 
in this manner, or in that: all that I intended to ſuggeſt, was, 
that the king built theſe ſhips longer than uſual, and in ſuch a 


proportion as made them at once ſtronger and: _— than, hav 


with which that age were acquainted. 
The candid and ingenious reader will readily en that we 


had good reaſon to commend: the ſuperior {kill of the king, 
who made that a ſcience which to others was but a trade, 


There were, no doubt, in that age, abundance of ſhipwrights, 
who knew how to put veſſels together, ſo as to make them 
ſound and tight, and good ſailors too, as things went in thoſe 
times. Yet it does not appear, that the king aſked their ad- 


vice; but, on the contrary, he directed their labours, and com- 


manded that ſhips ſhould be built of a new and very different 
make from thoſe that were then in uſe. He was well ac- 


_ quainted with the Daniſh ſhips ; and ſaw, that though they were 


very convenient for tranſporting troops, yet that' very circum- 
ſtance might be turned to their diſadvantage, by employing 


againſt them veſſels of a different make, longer, higher, ſtronger, 
and of a very different proportion in reſpect to breadth; which 


is a plain proof, that he had made himſelf maſter of the princi- 


ples of ſhip-building, and knew bow to vary the form in con- 
ſtructing veſſels, ſo as to fit them for different uſes and ſervices: 

which, if the ignorance: of thoſe times was half ſo groſs as 
modern writers are willing to repreſent, was u, 1 
n and wonderful diſcovery. 


It is alſo highly probable, that though the king. anne direc 


| tiousto his ſhip-builders, and perhaps a model of the form in 
which be would have his new veſſels built; yet he did not ac- 


quaint them with the principles upon which he went, or explain 


to them the reaſons why veſſels, built in this new form, were 
ſwifter and ſtronger than thoſe of the enemy; but kept that 


within his own breaſt, as a great ſecret of ſtate. His naval ar- 
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ail, and extenſive capacities as any of their times; but then 
their knowledge was of a very different nature from that of the 
king: they might be great artiſts in their way, but were ſtill 

mechanies; and though they knew how to build what were 


eſteemed the beſt ſhips in this part of the world, yet were oo YT 


far enough from penetrating into the cauſes of things, or 
ptebhending clearly the reaſons upon vrhich thoſe rules 1 


| founded, by which they were guided vp ok 


which experience had gradually introduce. 
We have the greater preſumption: that this) Was the teve 


fate of the caſe, from the other circumſtance, that the king 
made great improvements in the art of building ſhips for traf. 


fie. Hence we plainly diſcern, that what he contrived was 
not the effects of experience, or application of what he had | 


| ſeen or heard others performed, to his own affairs, or a thing 


that flowed from a lucky thought which was found to anfwer 
upon trial; but aroſe entirely from his great ſagacity, which en- 
abled him to ſee the very bottom of his art, and put it in his 

power to aſſign the juſt proportions of veſſels deſtined for any 
purpoſes whatever, as his ſhipwrights were capable of building 
and equipping veſſels of any dimenſions, provided they had the 
draught of ſuch veſſels given them, in caſe they were of a new 
invention. Theſe trading veſſels were, without doubt, of a 


| form differing from thoſe warlike galleys that were fitted out 


againſt the Danes; and, conſequently, not near ſo coſtly: for 
broad, large, and capacious veſſels, ſuch as are fit for carrying 
almoſt all ſorts of merchandize, eſpecially bulky and .coarſe 
goods, are, in every reſpect, far leſs n. than veſſels built 
for ſtrength and nimble ſailing. 

I ſhall be extremely well pleaſed if theſe additional thoughts 


upon ſo important a point of hiſtory, give the ſatisfaction de- 
fred, which I hope it will; more eſpecially if it be conſidered, 


that I propoſe to treat theſe points as an hiſtorian, and am 
therefore concerned to ſtate facts clearly, and from good au- 


| thoritesz not to write diſſertations upon ſuch ſubjects as may 


be fairly preſumed to lie equally out of the reach of my ½ͥ 
and the peruſer's curiofity. Whatever Alfred's fkill in naval 
architecture might be, there is very little room to doubt, that 
the pm ary, of it continued long after his deceaſe, and 
| proved 
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proved no inconſiderable cauſe of the maritime force of his ſue⸗ 


ceſſors. All this time, however, the Danes were exerciſing 


themſelves in naval expeditions ; and as their ſtrength and cou: 
' rage increaſed, fo, by the introduction of luxury, and its perpe- 
tual companion, civil EY the POIs and n 1 
of the Saxons declined. 


It may, however, be e in dels . ner of | 


what has been ſaid before upon that ſubject, that they certainly 
cultivated the arts of peace and commerce with equal: induſtry 
and ſucceſs, All that part of this iſland under their dominion, 


| was thoroughly peopled, and full of great towns, adorned, 
according to the mode of thoſe times, with fair churches and 


great monaſteries, which were at once teſtimonies of the piety 


and wealth of that nation. Their ecclefiaſtics and nobility fre- 


quently travelled into foreign regions, and brought from thence 


_ rarities of all ſorts, to enrich their own country, the flouriſh. 


ing condition of which was what principally allured the Danes, 
who had the ſame appetite for riches, though they took a dif- 


ferent method of procuring them, and ſpoiled, by force of 


arms, ſuch as were erty Js ora Suge the "ng continuance 
of peace. 
We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the incorporations of cities 


and boroughs was the work of the Saxons, as manifeſtly ap- 
pears from the very terms that are ſtill in uſe, and which are 


not to be underſtood or explained, but from a competent 


| knowledge of their language and hiſtory. This is, at once, 


a clear and moſt conſpicuous teſtimony: of the true ſpirit of 
that government, which, while in its vigour, provided for the 


_ ſafety and proſperity of the people, by ſecuring the liberties and 


properties, and by encouraging the induſtry and integrity of all 
ranks and degrees of men; which was the true reaſon that the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor, that is, the laws and conſtitu- 


tions of his predeceſſors, collected and reſtored by him, were 
ſo univerſally approved and contended for by the Engliſh nation, 


as their peculiar bleſſings and birth-rights' after the e as 


| will be ſeen in the ſucceeding chapters. 


But above all, traders, artificers, and manufacturers of 


every kind, were eſpecially protected and encouraged under the 


And en, They had their reſpective guilds, or ſo- 
cieties 
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ceties for regulating and promoting their alfairy;.avd it is very | | 
remarkable, that there was no leſs attention paid to the eſt — 
bliſhment and extenſion of theſe leſſer fraternities, calculated to 
maintain order and juſtice amongſt fuck as got their living by 
their labqur, than of the larger corporations: which in n truth 
that all who are acquainted with our recorde-and. ancient hißta, 
ries will readily admit: and therefore it would be very unne- | 


f Fan 

y material to mention it. Gn; 345 a 

j The Danes, afar the bn bp ef war: Was . 

3 they came to be united to, and incorporated with the Sazont; = 

d began by degrees to embrace their | notions; and viſit foreign 

y nations, as well in a commercial, as in a hoſtile. manner; and 

„ though their hiſtorians are more inclined to preſerve the er 

90 | mory of the latter than the former, yet there is nothing iclearor 

\ Wh than this matter of fact, by which the fubincts of the Dariifh 

s wonarchs mere enabled to pay thoſe prodigious-taxes that from: 

. time to time wert levied upon them, and by which the trrafury 

of WH of Canutus che Great was ſo amply fapphed; that, when he 

e | took a journey to Rome, he: made a more mauificerſt apptar- 
dance there than any Chriſtian prince, h⁰, la thoſe fuperſtitivus® —_ 

1 times, had honoured that capital with his preſen ce z and is W. 

p corded to have ſpent and given away ſack immenſt-famsof mo 

re | Dey, as filled all Europe with atarementl!y; ö ee 

nt But though the Danes, ſettled in England, Agertrd Cots 

e; manners of their countrymen, yet thoſe who remained t 

of | home retained, in a great meaſure, the martial ſpirit of ther 

he anceſtors, and held in the higheſt contempt every kind of traue 

nd except that of war. We ſhall ſee, however, that notwith= 

all WH finding they long kept up a claim to chis country, they were: 


never able to recover it; becauſe, after a few diſappointments, 

their naval power ſunk, and they were no longer capable f 

equipping ſuch fleets as were requiſite for the undertaking fuch 

"ny expeditions. - I mention this circumſtance here, that the zeader 

as may have an opportunity of abſerving how ſoon a naval force is 
vorn ont, when employed only to ſerve the purpoſes of 'ambi- 5 

tion; and this, notwithſtanding all the care and pains that cunn 

be taken to keep vp the ſpirits of a nation, and ſupport an exact 
. . X 85 W 
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ene for Canutus the Great enacted and publiſhed a body 
of laws for that end, which they would certainly have anſwer. 
ea, if the thing had been poſſible in nature. This obſervation | 
will very much canfirm what has been before advanced, in re. 
| ſpet to the great fleets that, for the courſe of above a century, 
| were maintained by the Saxons for the; defence of their coaſt, . | 
| Theſe were certainly ſupplied with ſeamen from the ſhips em; | 
ployed in commerce, the only en wn ung TORR * 
maintaining maritime power. 
It will not appear any formidable objeftion. to this, Lt bh 
Danes ſettled in Normandy grew ſo ſtrong, as not only to 
maintain their poſſeſſion of that country, but to attempt and 
ſuceeed in their ſcheme of invading this: for they had, in a great 
degree, altered their meaſures, and, by the conveniency of their 
ports, fallen into a conſiderable ſhare of commerce, as appears 
both from their hiſtory and laws. It is true, the old martial 
ſpirit reigned amongſt their nobility, who ſtill difdained any 
other profeſſion than that of arms; yet this did not hinder 2 
great part of their people for addicting themſelves to quite 
another courſe of life, by which they drew ſuch wealth into 
that country as enabled their dukes to live in ſplendor and mag- 
 nificence, and furniſhed them with the means of making ſuch 
powerful armaments as could never have been ſet on foot but 
by princes, whoſe authority upon ſuch occaſions could extract 
out of their ſubjects coffers thoſe treaſures that by their induſtry 
they had obtained. The ſpails geriyed from military excur- 
fions, and the riches accruing from predatory expeditions, are 
quickly waſted, and, from the inſtability of fortune, ſeldom 
admit of recruits; but in countries bleſſed with commerce; 
though the madneſs of princes may occaſionally laviſh away 
great ſums; yet the returns of peace give their ſubjects an op- 
portunity-of recovering again, and repaliing the breaches that 
have been made by ſuch miſtakes. © +: 
| Hitherto I have treated things more 1 than I dig 
to do in my accounts of the ſubſequent reigns, down to that 
of Henry VII. becauſe this period hath been much neglected; 
and, from an unwillingneſs to ſearch into the records of anti- 
FRE we have been made to a that, befgre the Roman 
T3141 | 1 | conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, the inhabitants of Britain were an inconfderable 
people, Which we have ſhewn to be very falſe. © But; from the 
time of William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, our modern hiſto. 
ries are more fruitful ; and therefore we may be allowed a 
greater brevity there. However, we ſhall take notice of every 
thing that is material, of that may contribute to the reader's 
having a juſt notion of the ſtate our nayal affairs were in under 
the reign of our monarchs, reſpectively, as well as of op re- 
e W N in f times. e 
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The Naval Hiſtory of Laken during the reigns of 
the princes of the Norman race, viz. William, ſtyled 


the Conqueror, William Kufa, | "ONT Beauclerk, 
and See | 


ESPPaRnSDeaegerrp ego” 5-9 Fj 


Containing the ſpace of _—_ 88 years. 15 


F all the foreign princes who, in a courſe of ages, 
have aſcended the Eng liſn throne, William, duke of 


Normandy, ſeemed to promiſe the beſt, in regard to the 


maintenance of the honour and dignity of the erown which he - 

aſſumed. He was in the prime of his life, if we conſider him þ 

as a prince, being about forty-three years of age when he came L 

hither 5 had been a ſovereign from his very childhood, and 4 

maintained his right in the duchy of Normandy againſt the king 

of France, and other troubleſome neighbours, with ſuch con- | 
ſtancy and courage, as at length procured him ſucceſs, and fixed 5 


him in the full enjoyment of the dominions left him by his father*. 4 
He had many opportune of being acquainted with the Eng- F 


_ vw 5 
1 Oder. Vital. Gulie l. Gemetie. Les Chronicues de Normandie. Hi 
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* bang his coming hither, by the near relation — 
King Edward the Confeflor, and his father Duke Robert; and 
the long ſtay that king made in Normandy, whilſt the power 
of the Danes ſubſiſted in England. This occaſioned a great 


| intercourſe between the Engliſh and Normans, during the reign 


of that king, who rendered himſelf ſuſpected to the former, by 
bis extraordinary kinduch to the latter ; which might poſlibly 
grow: from a mixture of fear, as well as love, fince he had no 


Eider ſupport againſt the power of Earl Godwin. This it was 


that induced him to invite Duke William bither in his weiin 


| and, accordingly, he made him a viſitb: and this was, un- 


doubtedly, the chief motive of his feeding him with hopes of 

being his heir. As to the title of King William, it is not re- 
quifite that we ſhould enter into a minute diſeuſſion of it; and 
therefore it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that he claimed three 
different ways. Firſt, by donation from King Edward; ſe- 
condly, by right of arms; whence, in ſucceeding times, he was 


ſurnamed The Conqueror; and thirdly, by election: to which 
| ſome have added a fourth title, by grant from the Pope; though 


this was no more than an approbation of the firſt, However 


be came by the crown, he certainly condeſcended to have bis 


right recognized by the people, and promiſed ſolemnly, at his | 
coronation, to govern as his Saxon predeceſſors had done; 
though he afterwards did not act quite ſo conformably to bis 
oath, as his ſubjects expected. To ſay the truth, he was of a 
ſtern and arbitrary diſpoſition, which did not very well agree 
vith the temper of the nation; and from this diſcordancy, be- 
tween the king's humour and his ſubjects ſentiments, as to 
their own rights, ſprung the many diſorders which happened 
during his reign, and the miſeries brought thereby upox the 
people; of which we AE e accounts in the hiGories of 
thoſe times e. | 

He was too wiſe a king not to diſcern. the importance of a 
naval power, and too high-ſpirited a prince to fuffer any of 
the prerogatives claimed by his predeceſſors to be at all preju- 
diced by his conduct. But, i in the beginning of his reign, be 


d Chroniques de 8 fol. 54. 1 © Chronic. Saxon. Ingulph. 
Hiſtor. Guliel. Malmeſb. Henric. Huntingd. Roger. Hoveden. Eadmer, Alured. 
Beverl. Simeon. Dunelm, * Brompton. 
| found 
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found himſelf, as we have before obſerved, under 958 diffi: 
culties in this point, He, at his coming from Normandy, af: 
ſembled all the ſhipping that could poſſibly be had, as appears ' 
by his delaying his expedition for ſome time for want of vel. 
ſels; as alſo from the number employed; which was not lef 
than nine hundred; and all theſe, as we have heard, he burn 
ed, The greateſt part of the Engliſh navy was carried away 
by the ſons of Harold, and other malecontents, ſo that he could 
hardly bring together even an inconſiderable fleet; and yet the 
king reſolved to take ſome care of a matter of ſo great irhpors 
tance, before his return into Normandy. With this view he 
paſſed into Kent, where the natives having firſt procured a 
recognition of their rights, delivered up to him the caſtle and 
port of Dover, which was what he principally wanted. Here 
he placed a ſtrong garriſon; and, having by this time collected 
ſome ſhips, appointed a ſquadron for the guard of theſe coaſts; 
and embarked a part of his army, with the chief perſons in 
England, whom he carried with him as hoſtages for Norman- | 
dy; intending to come back, as be 'did, with a greater force, 
to ſecure himſelf againſt any defection of his new ſubjects, as 
well as from Og invaſions, wigs both CARA he was threat · 
ened d. 1 
In the third year of his reign e that ſtorm N he had 
foreſeen, burſt upon his dominions; and, under any other prince 
but himſelf, would in all probability have been fatal. Our mo- 
dern hiſtorians, eſpecially, relate this ſo lamely, that their rea- 
ders can ſcarce form any juſt idea of the danger the nation was 
inz which is one reaſon for our giving a detail of it : and be- 
| ſides this, it is of ſo great conſequence to the ſubje& of which 
we are treating, and ſo fully proves the impoſſibility of keeping 
Britain without a ſuperior force at ſea, that it would be inex- 
cuſeable in us either to omit or curtail it. Immediately after 
his return from Normandy, the king began to treat the Engliſh 
ſome what ſeverely; whereupon many of the moſt conſiderable 0 
perſons retired out of the kingdom; ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther. The two great Earls, Edwin and Morker, with many 
others of the nobility, and not a few of the clergy, went into | 
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'8 d Chron. Saxon, ad; A. D. 1067. Gul. Malmeſb. de geſts. reg. Anglor. lid. 
i. Hen, Huntingd. lib, vii. Ingulph. Hiſt. p. 900, 0 © A, D. 1069. 
. | | Scotland; 
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gcotland ; where Edgar Etheling and his family took ſhelter; and 


: from whence they very ſoon invaded the north part of England 7. 
MT Other lords fled to Denmark to King Swain II. who had al- 
5 ways kept up a claim to the Engliſh crown, and who, therefore, 

10 readily yielded credit to their aſſurances, that, if he would but 
* ſend a force ſufficient to give them encouragement, the Engliſn, 

ay eſpecially in the northern parts, would throw off the Norman = 
14 yoke, and declare for him. He, therefore, equipped a confi. 
ka derable fleet (ſome copies of the Saxon chronicles ſay 240, 
af others make them 300 fail), and ſent them under the command 

Ne of his brother-in-law Oſborn, his ſons Harold and Canutus, and 
„ WE fone of the Engliſh fugitives, well provided with all things ne- 
id ceſſary, and with a conſiderable body of forces on board: ſo 

e that nothing leſs than en the whole enn Was the | 15 

4 tent of this expedition, | | 

57 Few undertakings of ſuch conſequence, and 1 ſo many 

in perſons of different intereſts were concerned, had, in the begin · 


ning, ſo good ſucceſs. as that of which we are ſpeaking ; for the 
Daniſh fleet, having favourable winds and fair weather, came 
ſafely into the mouth of the Humber, and there debarked their 
forces about the middle of Auguſt, A. D. 1069, as we are told 

| by Matthew Paris b. They were immediately joined by Edgar 
Etheling, the carls Edward and Morker, the famous Earl Wal- 
theof, and many. other perſons of diſtinction, with a great army, 
eompoſed of Engliſh and Scots, and then moved directly towards 
Tork, which King William had cauſed to be ſtrongly fortified. 
The governor, whoſe name was Mallet, reſolved to make an 
obſtinate defence. With this view he ordered part of the ſub- 
urbs to be ſet on fire, that the Danes might not lodge in them 

on their approach; but, through ſome negligence, the fire caught 

the city, and burnt a great part of it before it could be extin- 
guiſhed, which gave the Danes an opportunity of gaining it al- 
moſt without a ſtroke; aſter which they attacked the citadel, 
took it, and put three thouſand Normans to the ſword. On this 
ſucceſs, as the Daniſh writers ſay, Earl Waltheof was left there 
ny with a ſtrong en and 2 main 12 marches direct to- 


f Chron, Hi, A, D. 1098. 5 : Chron. Saxon, A. b. 1068. kenne, 
* bit. Dan, A. D. 2066. Hiſt N vol. i. p. 6. 
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wards London l. The king, however, advanced to meet them 


with a conſiderable army, waſting. and ſpoiling the northern 
countries, which he conceived well affected to the enemy, and, 


as ſome alledge, fought with, and gave a check to the invaders; 
but our graveſt hiſtorians report the fact quite otherwiſe. They 


| ſay, that finding his troops much inferior to the enemy, he en- 
tered into a private treaty with Oſburn the Daniſh general, and 
| offered him an immenſe ſum of money for himſelf, with free 


retire with his forces in the ſpring; which he accordingly ac- 
cepted: ſo the king ſpoiling one way to revenge the infidelity of 


his northern ſubjects, and the Danes plundering the other, they, 
in the beginning of the next year, returned to their fleet in the 
Humber, and embarking their forces, returned home k. But 
Swain, king of Denmark, being ſoon informed that his hopes 
- werefruſtrated by the covetouſneſs and treachet of his brother, 
rather than by the force of the Normans, he baniſhed; him, as 
he well deſerved i. Thus ended an expedition which might have | 
produced another revolution in our affairs, if the king's prudence | 
had not been as great as his courage. The next year, the Saxon 
chronicles tell us, the Danes landed again in the iſle of Ely, to | 
which abundance of malecontents had reſorted ; but, being able 


to do little, Swain made a treaty with the king of England: but 
bis fleet failing homewards, laden with booty, a great part of it 


was forced into Ireland, and many of the ſhips, with all their 
treaſure on board them, foundered at 2 But as to ie me 


Daniſh writers are ſilent. 


About the ſame time o, = W the eue King Harold came 


out of Ireland with a fleet of ſixty- ſive ſail, and landed in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where they committed great depredations; till Ednoth, 
who had been an old ſervant of their father, marched againſt 


them, beat their forces, and obliged/ them to retire :. They 
| nds a ſecond ks the year following®, with a 2 of Gd 


i 8 rer. Danicar. hilt, lid. v. Hen, Huntings, hiſt. lib. vi. 5. 300. 
Simeon Dunelm. A. D. 1069. Chron. Saxon. A. D 1069. Roger. de Hoveden. 


p. 487, 483. Alured. Beverl. Annal. Hb. ix. p. 129. & Chron, Saxon. 
p. 174. Pontanus rerum Dan. -hiſt. | | Adam. Bremenſ. Pontan. lib. v. 


m. Chron. Saxon. p. 177. * A, D. 1068. © Roger Hoveden. p. 450. 
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but Earl Brien, raiſing forces, and fighting 1 them twice in one 
day forced them again to fly, with the loſs of ſeven hundred 0 


or WILLIAM THE o e. 81 
ded near Exeter, plundered and burnt the” country 7 


men, and ſome of the principal nobility of Ireland; which ſo 
broke the ſpirits of that nation, as to diſcourage them frown abet- 


ug the Engliſh fugitives any more 4 ſo that the ſons of Harold, 
Godwin, and Edmund, retired to Denmark, where they were 
kindly received, and ſpent the remainder of their days. 


Theſe accidents convinced the king of the neceſſity of Wang a 
fleet always ready, and therefore to this he turned his thoughts , 
and, having collected as many ſhips as he was able, he 60157. 
ed them to hinder ſuccours from coming to the rebels in the iſle 
of Ely, which gave him an opportunity of entering it by land, 
and reducing to his obedience, or deſtroying, all who had taken 


ſhelter there r. In the ſeventh year of his reign, he attacked 


Scotland by ſea as well as land, in order to be revenged of King 
Malcolm, who had conſtantly affiſted all the diſturbers of his 
povernment, and quickly brought him to accept a peace on the 


terms he thought fit to preſeribe . In the tenth year“ of his 


reign it appears, that affairs were in better order than they had 
erer been before: yet it was nõt long before a great conſpiracy 
was formed in England; and the lords, concerned in it, invited 
the Welch to enter the kingdom on one fide, while the Danes 
invaded it on the other. The king was at this time in Normandy 
but, having early intelligence of what paſſed in his abſence, he 
quickly returned into England, ſeized many of the conſpirators, 
and diſappointed them in their intended riſing. The Danes, 
however, under the command of Canutus the ſon of king Swain, | 
came with a fleet of two hundred ſail, upon the coaſt, and even 
entered the mouth of the Thames; but not finding their con- 
federates in the poſture they expected, and perceiviag that the 
king had now a navy as well as an army, they retired to Flan- | 
ders without undertaking any thing es. 

For nine years after, the king remained quiet with telpett to 
the Danes, who were involved in fo gy Ons at home, that 


To, Gul. Malmeſb, de weft reg. 1 lid. 1 — b. 1072. Chron. 
$ix0n, A. D. 1072, Aivred. Beverl. annal. lib. ix. 1: K. D. 2071S» 


© Chron, Saxon, p. 183, Hen. Huntingd. hiſt. lib, vii. p. 369. 
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den had no leiſure to yox thei neighbours,” This reſpite * 


king employed in ſecuring his foreign deminions againſt the 


modelling affairs in England, fo as-to ſuit them to his own in, 


tereſt and inclination, as alſo to the railing a better force than © 


bitherts he had fitted out at ſea, which in ſome meaſure he e&, 


to have taken ſome reſt from his labours, and was buſſed in ſet · 


fling his affairs in Normandy, he was alarmed with the proſpe& ! 


of new danger, by receiving intelligence, that the Danes were 


making prodigious preparations for the conqueſt of England, 
Our writers are far from giving a good account of this matter; 
for though they tell us in general, that mighty things were in- 


tended, and a vaſt fleet drawn together, yet they deliver no ra» 
tional motiyes for this attempt. Nor are they leſs deficient in 
what they ſay of the iſſue of the deſign, viz. that the fleet was 
detained two years in the harbour by contrary winds ;-and at laſt 


the enterprize was abandoned, when they underſtood the might 
ty preparations made in England to receive them. But we meet 


with a much cheaper and e PO ory 4 in the Daniſh 


authors. 


I hey ſay, that king Canutus IV. as fron as he was tho · 
roughly ſettled on his throne, began to form a deſign of aſſerts 


ing the title, which he believed his father Swain had left him, 
to the crown of England; ta which he was chiefly encouraged 
by the perſuaſions of his brother-in-law Robert, carl of Flan- 
ders, who promiſed him his aſſiſtance, and by the incitements 


of the Engliſh refugees, who aſſured him, that their country. 
men were quite tired out with the-intolerable oppreſſions of the 


Normans, and would certainly join him, if he landed with a 
force ſufficient to protect them. Before he abſolutely determined 
to make this expedition, he aſked the opinion of his brother 


Olaus, duke of Sleſwick, who adviſed him to undertake it, as 
did alfo the ſtates of the kingdom: upon which he drew toge- 


ther a prodigious fleet, little ſhort of a thouſand fail, and put on 


board them all ſorts of ammunition and proviſion for the great 
| body of troops he ENG to embark therein. When all things 


A. b. 100 5 
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attempts of the king of France in taming the Welch, and new. 


fefted. In the twentieth year v of his reign, when he thought 
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were ready, he waited ſome titne fot his brother Diess, und at 


faſt growing impatient, he went to fetch him out of his duchy, 


where he found him plotting his ruin, inſtead of preparing for 
the voyage to England; upon which he ſeized, and ſent him 
priſoner into Flanders. During the abſence of King Catwtus, 
the conſpirators on , the fleet gave out, that the proviſions 
were not wholeſome that ſeveral of the veſſels were leaky; that 


could do was to go every man to his own home: ſo that, when 
Canutus returned, he found both his fleet and army diſperſed *: 


Which is certainly a better account of the miſcarriage of this un- 


dertaking, than the long continuance of croſs winds, to which 


. ſome (or the effects of magical inchantmentsy to which. others) 
aſcribe it. 


Certainit is, that King William brought over from Nemnidhdy 


| foch an army as his ſubjects till then had never ſeen. for the 


maintenance of which he not only oppreſſed the nation for the 
preſent, but, laying hold of the general conſternation the people 
were in, ordered the famous Doomſday- book to be made, where- 


in, taking an account of every foot of land in the kingdom, he 


learned, to the laſt ſhilling, how low they might be drained. I 


know ſome hiftorians place this fact in another light 3 but I fol · 
low the Saxon chronicle, written in his own time, but with a 


truly Engliſh ſpirit and therefore, in this reſpect, the beſt guide?, 
To fay the truth, this king knew how to make advantage of all 


things ; but particularly of misfortunes for, in all the rebellions 


and invaſions which happened during his reign, he conſtantly 


ſpared his Normans, and ſubdued the Engliſh by the arms of the. 


Engliſh. $0, on the rumour of this invaſion, he firſt took oc- | 
caſion to fill the country with his foreign ſoldiers, and then pil 


laged the people for their ſubſiſtence, and to fill his own coffers. 


When the danger was almoſt over, he ſailed to the Iſle of # 
Wight, that it might appear he was not deſtitute of a naval 


force, in caſe his enemies reſumed their projects; z and paſſed 


x pontan. rerum Danic. hiſt lid. v. p. 197. Gul. Malmeſb. 4 veſt, reg. 0 | 
nd. il, v Chron. Saxon, p. 186, Ingulph. hiſt. Gul. Malmeſb. Mat. Paris. 
An excellent account of Doomſday-book, the reaſon why it was made, and its N 
contents, is to be found in Robert of G! r li. Pe 373- in 
Mr. Hearae's accurate edition. 
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6 thence into Normandy . The next year he l in 2 
war with th France, in which, though he was ſucceſsful, yet x 
| coſt him a his life; for, advancing too near the flames of a > 
| which he cauſed to be burnt, he caught a fever thereby, of 
which he died, on the gth day of September 1059, in the twens 
ty-firſt year of his reign, and the fixty-fourth of bis age. The 
Saxon chronicle tells us, that he wab a diligent active prince, 
and extremely jealous of his ſovereignty as king of England. 
Wales he ſubdued, and bridled with garrifons, zwed Scotland, 
Preſerved Normandy, in its full extent, againſt all the attempts 
of the French, and, if he had lived two years longer, would 
| have reduced Ireland without employing arms *. In a word, he 
was in England a great king, and to his Normans a good duke, 


WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus, 5. e. the Red, from the co- 
Jour of his hair, ſucceeded his father, though without ſo much 
as a plauſible title, his brother Robert not only having, the pre- 
rence of birth, but likewiſe a plea of merit much ſuperior to his, 

William, however, thought he might well attain by fraud what 
bis father had both taken and kept by force; and therefore, ha- 
ving the good-will of ſome of the clergy, he wiſely determined 
to procure that of the nation by diſtributing among them his fa - 
ther's treafures. To this end he made haſte to England, and 
going to Wincheſter, where his father's wealth lay, he ſcattered | 
it abroad in ſuch a manner, that the pooreſt of the people, in 
every pariſh in England, felt the effects of it: ſo that, on his 
coming to London at Chriſtmas, he was received with all ima- 
ginable tokens of loyalty and affection d. He eafily diſcerned, 
that his brother Duke Robert would not fail to give him diſtur- 
bance, and that, whenever he inclined to do it, a party would 
not be wanting to aſſiſt him in England: he therefore, to ſecure 
himſelf, in the firſt place, careſſed all the Engliſh nobility, and, 
contrary to his father's maxims, preferred them to the Normans, 
not out of any love, but becauſe he ſaw the Normans better aſ- 
fected to his brother: yet, whatever the motive was, the thing 
itſelf was very beneficial to — people; for it once again put 


2 A. D. 1086. 2 Clos; 3 p. 190, 191. Alered. Beverl. Annal. lib. ix. 


Þ Chron. Saxon. p. 192. Gul. Malmeſb de Zeſt. reg. Auer. lib. IV Hen, Hun- 
0 hiſt, lib. vii, - 
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ging hell d to keep their promiſes longer than they in- 


reaped from this mm of ole Get Fo 
ez Aobert; the eldeſt fon of the e Fa 14 Germany be 
d. when his father died; whence he quickly returned to take x 
d, con of the duchy of Normandy, in which he met wirh no 
ts oppoſition a. When he was ſettled there, he turned his thoughts 


Id upon England, where his uncle Odo, earl of Kent, had formed 
be : ſtrong party for the ſupport of his title. They ſurpriſed and | 


aſs 
is, and thereby gave theni 2 power of obli= | 4} 
tended. Another expedient of his was of no Jeſs advantage; ; 


he permitted the Engliſh to fit out ſhips of force to act àgainſt 
bis enemies ; and we ſhall 70 e 4 1 1 . 


8 fortified ſeveral caſtles; and if Robert, who had à good army 


20 in Normandy, and ſhips enough to tranſport them eig 
o- diligent in his own affair as thoſe who abetted his intereſt here, 


ch he had certainly carried his point, and transferred the crown to 


Engliſh obſerving that, after this, they began to paſs 
and deſtroyed multitudes of men; ſo that, in a little time, Ro- 


and the king, in the fourth year of his reign, invaded Nor- 


the brothers reconciled e. 


4 


Scots f, who had invaded his dominions while he was in Nor- 


this expedition, which was far from anſwering the expectations 
naiſed thereby: for the fleet not being ready till towards Mi- 
chaelmas, there happened ſuch ſtorms on the Scottiſh eoaſt, that 


* Roger, Hoveden, p. 461, 462. Johan; Browpt. Chron. int. x. Us; 
4 A. D. 1088. PW © AD, MP 004 nel A. D. 1091. 
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careleſsly, attacked them as. occaſion offered, took their Hips, 


# was glad to deſiſt from his pretenſions to the kingdom; 


mandy, prepared to attack them with a conſiderable land force, 
and at the ſame time fitted aut a great fleet. Duke Robert, who 
was then in England, was intruſted with the management of 


abundance of ſhips were loſt, and many more diſabled: the army, ; 
too, ſuffered erceedingly by the ſeverity of the weather; and 


4 


his own from his brother's head: but he comented himſelf with 

ſending a few troops hither, which, however, landed without 

oppolition, the king baving no navy to oppoſe them. - wipe 
the 


wade both by ſea and land: but, by the interpoſition of 
friends, their differences were pe 9H n for 295 1 : 


The year following, the. king r reſolving to be e on thi 


I 


ul 


«ian AIS TOoRT 
after all; Duke Robert was glad, by the interpoſition of Edgis 


the king ratified, without intending to keep it. After this, chert 


zs little occurs in his reign as to naval expeditions, except fre- 
quent invaſions of Normandy z which ſhews he was ſuperior at 


ſea, and that he might have made a great figure by his maritime 
power, if he had been ſo inclined.” But he had other views, and 


vas particularly diſpoſed to bring the Welch under ſubjection; 


in order to which, he allowed the nobility on the borders to 


undertake expeditions at their own expence, 2 in een 
of that, for their own advantage. fv 6h: 

An accident happened in one of theſe expeditious, b, which 

ſhown how much maritime affairs were then neglected, and how 

 imprudent a thing it is to depend on armies without fleets, 

Hugh earl of Shrewſbury, and Hugh earl of Cheſter, invaded 

the iſle of Angleſey, and eaſily ſubdued the inhabitants, whom 


they plundered, and uſed very cruelly : but, in the midſt of their 


| ſucceſs, one Magnus, a Norwegian pirate, came from the Ork« 
neys, which were then ſubject to the Danes, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, and, landing in Angleſey unexpectedly, defeated 
theſe inſolent invaders, killed the earl of Shrewſbury. upon the 
ſpot, and carried off all the ſpoil that he and his aſſociates had 
taken. Not long after this, King William being informed, that 
the city of Mans was beſieged, he reſolved to go to its relief: 
and though his nobility adviſed him to ſtay till a ſquadron, at 
leaft, could be drawn together, yet he abſolutely refuſed to 
make any delay, but, going on board a ſmall veſſel, obliged the 
maſter to put to fea in foul weather, for this wiſe reaſon, that he 
never heard a king of England was drowned; and ſo, landing 
at Barfleur with the troops he had in Normandy, relieved the 
Place, How much ſoever ſome commend this action, it was not 
certainly either prudent or honourable, as expreſBng rather an 
intemperate courage, than any ſober reſolution of maintaining 
his dignity, which would have been better provided for by keep 
ing a navy in conſtant readineſs l. This appears alſo to have 

been the king's own ſentiments : for, on his return to England, 
the next year, his firſt care was, to put his marine in a bettet 


1 Chron, Saxon. p. 197. Alured. Beverl. lib. xi. n A. D. 1955 | 
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Atheling, to make peace with Malcolm king of Scots; which 
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condition. 3 and, having formed ſome new projets, he drew to- 
gether a very, conſiderable fleet, at be ſame time that be raiſed — 

a very great army: but before all things could: be got ready, he 
vas taken off by a ſudden and violent death. For going to 
dancing againſt a tree 3 ſo that, after ſetching one deep groan, = 

de died on the ſpot. The-current-of our modern hiſtories have 

fixed this fact on one Sir Walter Tyrrel z but ſeveral ancient 

| tleman ; and a contemporary author affirms, that he had often 
foreſt at the time of the king's death, and that he knew not 
how it happened x. Thus the fumours in one age become hiſ- 
tory in the next. This accident fell out on the fetond of Au- 

' guſt, in the year 1100, when the king had reigued almoſt thit- 

teen, and lived ſomewhat more than forty«two years. He was 
certainly a prince of high ſpirit, and quick parts, but had little 
tenderneſs for his ſubjects; and though he made a better king 8 
ban his father, fo the-Engliſh, yet it was merely becauſe he 

had more need af them, as appeared. by the difference of his 
conduct in time of diitreſs; and, when the ſituation of his af- 
fairs was mended, through their aflifiance: far he grew then as 
careleſs in performing, as he had been laviſh before in promi- 
ling, So that his death was looked on as a deliverance, though 

he left the ſucceſſion unſettled, and all things in confuſion: + 


te, RIS car 


|  Hixzy, the youngeſt fon of the conqueror, from his being 
bredito/Tearning, ſurhamed Beauclerk, ſtept into the vacant 
throne, while his brother Robert was in the Holy Land i. He 
had a bad title, though varniſhed with many fair pretences : 
| fuch as his being born after his father became king; drawing 

bis arg breath in Eagland, and having ever ſhewn a great af. 
ſection for his countrymen, Yet the favour of the clergy, and 
pxucularly the Arehbiſhop of Canterbury, was the chief cauſe - 
of his peaceable acceſſion 3 as his being very rich, and knowing 
vell how to diſtribute his money, gained him, after his'acceſ- | 
ion, many friends. In the very dawning of his reign, he diſ- 
„* A qu | FP: RCCC * r ay 
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cdſmem juſtice upon their opf 
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things chan his brothes' had move rows ne — in 2 
great mqeaſure, the Saxon laws; preferred virtuous and able 
men; enſed che people df their taxes, and provided for the ſc. 
curity of the ſeas ; promoting alſo, to the utmoſt of his power 
the trade and navigation of his ſubjeQs; Still more to ingrati. © 
ate himſelf with the commons, he eſpouſed Matilda, the ſiſter 
of Edgar, king of Scots, who was niece to Edgar Etheling, 
the true heir of the Saxon line: all this he did with great fin. 
cerity of heart, and not from thoſe principles of Norman cun- 
ning; herein conſiſted the ſeeming wiſdom of his brother. 
He carried his affection dor "the Engliſh farther ſtill, by doing 
reſſors; impriſoning the biſhop of 
Cheſter in the Tower, who had been the principal adviſer of 
Milliam Rufus, in all his arbitrary exactions v. In conſequence 
of all this, he either had, or ought to have had, the entire af- 
fection of his ſubjects. But his wiſdom would not allow him 
to truſt entirely to that; and tkerefore, as ſoon as he under- 
ſtood that his brother Robert was returned into Normandy, and 
received there in triumph, he provided for the ſecurity of his 
dominions by the moſt natural method, that of increaſing his 
ſtrength at ſea, and giving directions to his officers who had 
the cuſtody of the coaſts, called, in the language of thoſe times, 
butſecarles, to be vigilant in pr. all FOO from 0 
out of Normandy into England a. | 
Time plainly diſcovered the wiſdom of hs . 8 — 
for Duke Robert, who was returned with a great reputation, 
and who was a prince endowed with many amiable qualities, 
quickly renewed his pretenſions to the Engliſh crown; prepa- 
ring both a fleet and an army, in order to paſs over into Englabd 
with greater ſtrength, and hopes of better ſucceſs than he had 
formerly. All our hiſtorians, however, agree, that, if King 
Henry's commanders at fea had done their duty, he would ne- 
ver have ſet his feet on this iſland by force. But it ſo happened, 
that; either: out of hopes of profit, 'or from the natural levity 
of their diſpoſitions, ſeveral of ew inclined to the duke; ; and, 


m chron. 3 4. 8 Gul. Maimeſb. de = reg. hos lib. v. 
Matth. Paris, p. SS. Eadmer. hiſtor. Novor. lib. iii. Alured. Beverl. Annal. 
e Roger Hoveden, p. 468, 26. Florent. Wigorn. ad A. D. 
1100. 
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Na ſhips,/into his ſervice: by which means he landed fafely at 

ble Pogſmouth with a gallant arny®, - King Henry, however, 

fe been idle; but had a conſiderable force about him, 

er, when he received this news; upon which he marched direftly 

ati- WW +0 Haſtings, where he was joined by many of the nobility; 

ſter though ſome of theſe, too, afterwards, went over to his brother. 

ng, When things were on the point of being determined by arms, 

fin- and a ſecond battle of Haſtings ſeemed to be the only method 

un- of clearing che royal title, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 

fer. ſome other great men interpoſed, and brought about an ac- 

ing commodation, by which the kingdom was left to Henry, and 

of a penſion of three thouſand merks was reſerved to Robert v; 

o who, after a ſtay of fix months in his brother's court, ee 

ne into Normandy, very well ſatisfied : though he did not continue 

af- ſo long perceiving. plainly, when it was too late, that he who 

him WWF wanted reſolution enough to contend. for a kingdom, was not : 
ler- likely to preſerve a dukedom in quiet: and this jealouſy. —_ 
and upon him, in proceſs of time, the very thing that he feared, a8 | 
his our hiſtorians relate at large, and as I ſhall briefly ON fo far 
his if it concerns the ſubject of which I am treating. 

had After various paſſages into Normandy, the king, at laſt, de- | 

nes, termined to make an abſolute conqueſt of it; pretending, that 

ing he was aſhamed to ſee his brother not able to live upon his re- 

WH venues, though he had not been aſhamed to take from him, as 

on: a gift, the penſion of three thouſand marks per annum, which. | 
jon, ke had forced him to accept in lieu of the crown. With this 

ties, view he raiſed a great army, and a fleet proportionable, with - - 

-p3- which he croſſed the ſea à; and, in a ſhort ipace, conquered. 

land the greateſt part of his brother's dominions. That ſtout prince, 

had whoſe ſpirit. was always ſuperior to his power, reſolved to ha- 


rard all bravely i in the field, rather than remain ſafe in his per- e 
ſon, but ſtripped of his dominions. Full of this generous re- 


ned, ſolution he gave his brother battle, wherein he ſhewed all the 
evity courage and conduct of an experienced commander; yet, in the 
and, end, was routed, taken 8 9 8 and d thenceforward never en- 


ib. v. 
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chat very day forty years, on which his father, by = batbhe of 


did not, however, hinder him from chaſtifing the Welch, when 


| prince of his time*. - Indeed, his remarkable felicity, i in attain- 
ing almoſt every thing he undertook, put much in his power 3 


Normandy to his good liking, where, for-that purpoſe, he had 
reſided for many years; he reſolved to return to England, with 


duke of that country, and who was alike the delight of his fa- 
ther, and of the nation, ordered a new ſhip to be built, for 


| relations : theſe, accordingly, embarked on the 26th of No- 
vember, the weather fine, and the wind fair. The prince, ha- 


| rity; ; but the Saxon chrogicle is filent ; ; and Malmeſbury commends King Hoary $ 


Alured. B.verl. Annal. lib. ix. u A. D. 1120. 
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joyed either land or liberty more, The Engliſh writers ae | 
fond of remarking, that this conqueſt of Normandy ha 


Haſtings, obtained the crown of England: but, as to \ 
relate further, of Duke Robert's having his eyes put out, and 
dying of ſpite, becauſe the king ſent him a robe that was too 


little for himſelf* CRE IO eee | ws 
leaſt, and aan Bp not haſtily to be credited. 0 
As Normandy could not have been conquered without a con- * 
gderable fleet, ſo it would quickly have been loſt again, if the ar 
king bad not been ſuperior to his neighbours at ſea; for the king ri 

of France was very deſirous of ſetting up Wilkam, the ſon of on: 
Duke Robert, and nephew to the king, in the room of his fa. * 


ther. This obliged King Henry to make frequent voyages thi- 
ther, and to be at great expence, as well in gratifying the French 
lords, as in maintaining an army and fleet for its defence; which 


they took up arms againſt him, or from ſending to the afliſtance 
of the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, as great fuccours as any | 


and he had too elevated a ſoul not to uſe what he poſſeſſed. 
He reeeived, however, in the twehty firſt year of his reign®, 
a very conſiderable check: for having ſettled every thing in 


all the royal family. His only ſon William, whom he had made 
the commodious carriage of himſelf, and many of his princely 


ving made the hearts of the failors merry, propoſed to them a 
bud, in caſe they: could outtail the veſſel in which bis father 


* Chion, Sax0D, p. 213, 214. Mat. Paris, p. 62. Gul. Malmelb: Cc. f 
5 This is indeed affirmed by M. Paris, and ſome other writers of good autho- 


kindneſs to his brother. 
t Gul. Malmeſb. de geſt. reg. Anglor. lib. v. Hen. ane. hift, lib. vii. 
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intent to take her in ; which gave ſo many an opportunity of 
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ſtyle Murchertus O'Brian, in the beginning of his reign, treat- 
ed the Engliſh but indifferently; yet, on King Henry's threaten» 


prince underwent, he was not ſooner worn out: but, as he was 


: 


„en eee 1 


ms: 10 a this, they ventured too near the. ſhore, and Bib 


unfortunately, juſt as it fell dark, ran. upon a ſhoal of rocks, / 
then known by the name of Shatteras. The boat was preſent- 


| ty put out, and the prince, with ſome few about him, got into 
it, and might have been yet ſafe, if, moved by the cries of his 


ſiſter, the Counteſs of Perche, he had not returned, with an 


crowding into the boat, that it ſunk, together with the ſhip ; 
every ſoul going to the bottom except à butcher, who very 
ſtrangely eſcaped, by clinging to the main-maſt ®. There pe- a 
riſhed, by this misfortune, about two hundred perſons; which k 


0 burden of ip Oh 
in thoſe days. 


Otder circumſtances in this king's reign; i and none bs weight 
enough to deſerve mentioning : I ſhall. therefore content my= 
ſelf with obſerving, that, by ſeveral laws relating to trade, (par- 
ticularly one, which gave every wreck to the owners, if a living Ea ve 
thing was found on board), he manifeſted his intention to com- 
merce, and his care of maritime affairs v. To this we may add, 
that the Daniſh prince of the Orkneys made him frequent pre- 
ſents, as teſtimonies of his veneration and reſpect; and though 
Morchad, king of Ireland, whom the writers of that country - 


ing to prohibit all commerce with that iſland, he came to a juſt 
ſenſe of his folly, and ever after behaved as became him to- 

wards the ſubjects of ib great a prince *. It is in fome meaſure 
wonderful, that, conſidering the many and great fatigues this 


fortunate in all other things, ſo in this alſo he was happy, 
that he enjoyed a longer life and rule than his predeceſſors; dy- 
ing on December 2, 1135; after having reigned thirty-five, and 
lived near ſixty- eight years*. He was a monarch of great en- 


| Comments, improved by an excellent education, who OY | 


» Chron, bend. p. 2127 Gul. Malmeſb. Hen, Hunting. Matth. Paris, is 
* Aluted. Beverl. annal. lib. ix. p. 248. Robert of Glouceſter's chronicle, p. | 
438. contains a very particular and curious account. V Selden, Jan. Ang. 


Int. oper. tom. iv, p. 1000. 2 Gul, Malmeſb. de geſt. reg. Auel. lid. v. 


* Chron, Sigo0, p. 237. Marth. Paris, Gul. Malmelb. Ce. | 
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loved the Engliſh, and had aA a ul Tr to the ben 
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Sue HEN, Earl of Blais, ate by the Tar his ta 
the late king, and, by his mother, grandſon to William che 


conqueror, by cajoling the Engliſh lords, promiſing wholly to 


remit danegeld, and to eaſe them in other particulars, attained 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, to the prejudice of Maud 
. the empreſa; through the ſame arts, preciſely, whereby her fa. 
ther had defrauded. his brother Dake Robert. This king Ste. 


phen was a prince, who, abating his ambition, had few or na 


| _ vices; brave in his perſon, a goad officer; and wha, in all pro- 
| bability, would have made an excellent king, if he had come ta 
che throne with a better title, and thereby ſecured a more peace- 
able poſſeſſion: but, being involved in wars and diſputes, almoſt 
bis whole reign, and having given up or relinquiſhed that tax, 


JOS ſhould have ſecured the ſovereignty of the ſea, 
which promiſe he exactly kept; we need not wonder, that we 


have. leſs to ſay of kim than of the other Norman princes. 


In the third year of his reign, he, with a great fleet, and a 


_ conſiderable army on board, invaded Normandy ; and though | 


Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, the huſband of Maud the empreſs, 


did all in his power to defend it; yet he rejoined that dukedom 


to the Engliſh crown, ga to have beſtowed it on his ſon 


Euſtace. However, his affairs had not this proſperous current 


long; for, after many domeſtic troubles, his competitor Maud 


landed in England, and laid claim to the crown e. Though 
her retinue was very ſmall, ſcarce one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, yet ſhe quickly grew ſtrong enough to give the king 4 


great deal of trouble : nay, at length ſhe hecame ſo powerful, 


that ſhe took him priſoner, and ſent him to be kept at Briſtol; 
| where, by, her orders, he was put into irons ; yet afterwards 
exchanged for her baſtard brother, Robert Earl of Glouceſter. 


This potent lord, crofling over into Normandy, recovered it for 
his ſiſter and her ſon Henry; and then returning, is recorded to 
have invaded the northern parts of the kingdom, with a fleet of 


_ fifty-two fail 3 which ſhows how low the maritime ſtrength of 


b Chron. Saxon. p. 238. Matth. Paris, Hiſt, Angl. p DA 75. Gul. a 
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princes, is ſure to be always fatal to their ſubjects 4. 


Indeed this reign of King Stephen, if our beſt hiſtories, wt 


the Saxon chronicle eſpecially, be worthy of eredit, was moſt 


unfortunate for the people; expoſing them to ſuch miſeries and 


diſtrefſes as in times paſt they had never felt, and which would 
hardly meet with any beliefnow. Amongſt all their grievances 


this was none of. the leaſt, that there was a total ſtagnation of #18 


trade, much. counterfeit money, and no ſecurity for foreign 


"merchants 3 remedies for all which, are expreſsly provided by 
the treaty of peace made with Henry Duke of Normandy, by ow 
King Stephen,, in the eighteenth year of his reign, which was 1 
confirmed by the king's charter, whereof an authentic copy is 1 | . pO 
preſerved in Holingſhed's chronicle, and no where eiſe e. The 1 
king did not live long after this ſettlement of his affairs; other-⸗ 

vile he would, in all probability, have done his utmoſt to re- 


ſtore things to a better ſtate; about which, when his mind was 


employed, he was carried off, by a complication of diſtempers, . 
on October 25, 1154; when he had reigned near nineteen | 


years. A great captain, ſays Matthew Paris; and moſt of our 


other hiſtorians agree as to his perſonal qualifications, a good 
king, - Only that ancient and venerable book, the Saxon chro- 
nile, which ends with his reign, ſets down nothing but cala- 


mities and misfortunes which happened therein: and yet this 


prince had a reputation for piety, and was remarkably kind to 


the monks. I mention this particularly, to ſhew the i impartia- 


lity of that authentic hiſtory, which well dEſerves to be tranf- - 
lated from the tongue of our anceſtors into modern Engliſn, 


and would afford ſuch as tho wp: to fine e WIRED Z 
88 | 


A 


n ING to the method I wo bitherts followed, I ought 
to ſpeak now of ſuch diſcoveries as were made within this ſpace 


of time, or extraordinary acts performed by private perſons : | 


in reſpect to which, however, I ſhall not detain the reader 


| long; becauſe, in the firſt place, we have not much of this 


4 Gul. Neubrigen. lib. 1. cap. 13. Nic. Trivet. Annal. Robert of Gloucefſ. 
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kind to note; and ſecondly, what there is, hath been already 4 
ecxamined by Hakluyt and other collectors, and therefore may 
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be preſumed to be ſufficiently known already, Such are che 


_ travels of Alured, biſhop of Worceſter, i in the year L058, to 
Jeruſalem ; the journey of Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, o 
the ſame place i in 10046; both which are private tranſaction, 
and only prove that Engliſhmen were as forward as any, in 


thoſe days, in undertaking ſuch journies as might contribute to 
the increaſe either of their knowledge or reputation. As to the 


"expeditions of Edgar Atheling, they are ſomewhat of a diffe- 
rent kind; and are, in ſome meaſure, of national importance. 
His high quality, as the true heir of the Engliſh crown, made 


all his actions very conſpicuous, during the times in which he 


ved; and, as he often found it troubleſome ſtaying at home, 
under the eye of ſuch as, to his prejudice, were veſted with 


ſupreme power, and bore him no good- will; ſo he choſe to ſig 


nalize his courage abroad, in ſuch adventures as fell in his way. 
Thus he commanded a body of Normans, which were ſent in- 


to Apulia b; and returning out of Italy wit h honour, he then 
applied himſelf to Robert, duke of Normandy, who treated 
him with kindneſs and reſpect, and with whom he went to Je- 


ruſalem; where he likewiſe gained ſuch great reputation, that, 


firſt the emperor of Conſtantinople, and then the emperor of 
Germany, would willingly have detained him in their courts: 
but he came back in 1102, and was, four years afterwards, 
taken priſoner with duke Robert, in Normandyi. One of our 

moſt famous hiſtorians, who was his contemporary, reproaches 


him ſeverely for his not accepting the offers that were made 


him abroad, and for his fond attachment to his own country: 
but, if we conſider that his fiſter was, married to the king of 


Scots, and that her daughter by that king, was eſpouſed to 


King Henry, in whoſe reign he returned; one cannot think 
that cenſure very reaſonable, or that his, waſting the laſt years 
of his life in ſo obſcure a retirement, that we know not where 


F Rover Hoveden, ks priore 4 p. 445. H. kluyt, vol. ii, p. g. 


| T Ingulph. Oo ap. ſcript, poſt Bedam, p. 903, 904. Hakloyt, vol. il, 
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to his memory, than to the writers of that age, who were ſo 


the character of a man obnoxious thereto, Athelard, a monk 
of Bath, is faid by Bale to have travelled through Egypt and 
Arabia, in ſearch of knowledge; and that, on his return home, 
which was towards the latter end of the reign of Henry 1. he 


| publiſhed many learned works . Leland, a more accurate wri- 


ter, tells us he was a great traveller; but without any mention 
either of Egypt or Arabia; though he informs us, that he tranf- 
hted Euclid's Elements out of Arabic into Latin; and that 
himſelf had feen another learned work, tranflated by the fame 
monk, from an Arabic treatife, intitled, Erith Elcharmi: 
which deſerves to be remarked, becauſe very probably theſe 
hooks were then firſt brought to the knowledge of learned 
men here; and therefore this man might be faid to travel for 
public advantage v. William of Tyre e, and Robert Ketenſis, 


ue both mentioned in Hakluyt, from Bale, for learned men 


and travellers, "as they were ®. The former flourithed under 
King Henry, the latter under King Stephen; but, as to any | 
thing farther capable of e their fame to dept 
I find not. 


1. appears from the renewed W of the einque ports, | 


| that, as they were firſt incorporated by Edward the Confeſſor; 


fo, during the reigns of the ſeveral princes mentioned in this 


chapter, they were particularly ſerviceable upon all occaſions: 
whence it is evident, that there was a flouriſhing trade carried 


to the commerce of the river Thames, and the city of London, 
there is an ample teſtimony in the works of William of Mal- 
meſbury, who flouriſhed under King Stephen: for he aſſures 

us that it was then frequented by merchants of all nations, and _ 
ſo ample a ſtore-houſe of all the neceffaries of life, that, upon 


any dearth or ſearcity c of corn, the reft of the nation was cheaply 


t Gul. Malt, de geſtis ad We. AE Os. 


| Balcus de Script, Britan. p. 183, Hakluyt, volt ii. p. rs. m Leland, 
ment. de Script. Brit. vol. i. p. 200. u Bah. de Seript. Britan. vol. 
li, p. 50, 150. Hakluyt, vol. ii, p. 16. © Bal, de Script. Britan. vol, i. 


P-I91, Hakluyt, ubi ſapra, 


and 


it bis 5 or when, of how he fied. appears more Am eber bd XP 


devoted to, power, that they could not fo much as do juſtice to 155 


on from this coaſt even in theſe times, and before” them. As 3K 
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and conveniently ſupplied from thence b. The fame write | 
_ obſerves as to Briſtol, that a great trade was driven from thence 


to Norway, Ireland, and other places, whence the inhabitants 


were vaſtly enriched . Without doubt, the acceſſion of the 
| * dominions was of conſiderable uſe in reſpect to trade 
© as was our former intercourſe with the Danes, fince it enlarged 
our correſpondence with the northern parts of the world, a | 


thing always profitable to a country abounding with valuable 


commodities or manufaCtures z as will more clearly appear, even 


from our conciſe account of the ſucceeding reigns. 


The reader will obſerve, that we refer any advantages alas 
to the inhabitants of this iſland, from their falling under the 
ſame ſovereignty with the duchy of Normandy, to the ſucceed: | 


ing reigns; ſince there is nothing more certain; than that undet 
the government of the prince mentioned in this chapter, they 
ſuffered ſeverely. William I. provoked by frequent inſurrec: 


tions in the north, and the aſſiſtance given by the Scots to ſuck 


as took arms againſt him, ruined the northern parts of his ters 
ritories in ſuch a manner, that they did not recover during this 


whole period. On the other hand, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Wil- 
liam Rufus, demoliſhed thirty-ſix good towns, in the faireſt 
and moſt fruitful part of England, for the making that which 


zs ſtill called the New Foreſt. What is aſcribed to rage in the 


one, and wantonneſs in the other, may perhaps be juſtly ſtyled 
the fruits of the ſame policy in both: for it looks as if the fa- 
ther had a mind to make war, a thing more difficult to the in- 
habitants of the north, by preventing their joining with the 


Scots ſo eaſily, or ſubſiſting their forces conveniently when 
joined, and the ſon might poſſibly be willing to have that coaſt 


leſs populous, that the inhabitants might not be tempted to aim 


at preventing his return from Normandy, whenever his affairs 
carried him thither, as otherwiſe perhaps they might have beet 

Both thoſe monarchs ſeem to have had no tenderneſs at all fof 
this country, but conſidered it as a farm, of which it was wil 
dom to make the moſt while in their poſſeſſion. Henry had 


indeed a heart, if not entirely, yet in a good meaſure, Engliſh! 
under him the people began to recover again, and grow weal⸗ 


\ 


thy, 


P De geſt. 3 Anglor. ub. l-:: q Ibid, lib. iv. 
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thy, as the. king did likewiſe : for it was in his mt that the 
revenue ariſing, from the crown lands was adjuſted, and fixe 4 


to a ſettled and certain rate, fo as that it might be paid, eithet 


in money or proviſions. As this ſhews that the people were 


beginning to grow rich, ſo, by attending bis affairs at home as | | 


well as he did thoſe abroad, the king grew rich too, inſomuch, 

that at the time of his demiſe, he actually left in his coffers the 
ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds i in ready money, excluſive 
of plate and jewels. Tbis would have coined, in our times, to 


| thrice that ſum; but, in reference to its real value, ought to 
de eſteemed: about a million. Stephen ſeized upon all this, and 
ſpent it in his wars, with much more. Better had it been, if he _ 
had ſpent it in his follies for then it would have gone amongſt = | 


the people, without prejudice to their induſtry: whereas his 
reign being a ſeries of troubles, they were ſo often in arms, 
that they could attend to nothing elſe; which was the true 
ſource of that miſery. and poverty before-mentioned. ws YÞ 
But to underſtand. this, and many of our Ttbſeavent reflec- 


| tions perfectly, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomewhat of the man- 


ner of dealing in thoſe days, the nature of payments, and the 
value of gold and flyer. As to the common people, in their 


| ordinary way of trading in the country, they made bur little 


uſe of money, and yet derived great advantage from the laws 


| enaRted for ſettling its value; ſince, by thoſe laws, the rates of 


moſt ſaleable goods were likewiſe ſettled ; by which exchange or 
barter was very much facilitated; and where commodities could 
not be brought to balance each other exactly, the difference 
was paid in money, that is, in filver or gold, according to the 
rates at which they were then fixed by law, ſo that, none, in 
their open dealings, could be over-zeached, cheated, or wrong - 
Payments, ad ſcalam and ad penſum, were by weight. Twen- 
tf ſhillings were then a pound, and the officers took ſixpence 
over, called vantage-money. This kind of payment was very 


| ancient : when payment was made ad penſum, the payer was to 


make good- the weight, though he had allowed the ſixpende 
over. To prevent fraud in the fineneſs, as well as weight, part 
of the money was melted down, called combuſtion. There 


vere two ſorts of payments by combuſtion ; real and nominal: 
Vol. I. 9 N ; 35 real, 


ot Peril KurizcribNs 1 ren 


| confequently, bread for a hundred men will come to ſixteen 


real, when a ſample of the money was put into the fame 

nominal, when a twentieth part of a pound was taken and a . ie. 
cepted in lieu of actual combuſtion. When money paid in wy ſh 
melted down, or the ſupplement made by adding one ſhillings de 
each twenty; the ferme was aid to be dealbated, or blanched; its 
ſo one hundred pounds, thus paid into the exchetjuer after com th 
bdiuſtion, was ſaid to be one hundred pounds Blank. This wa thi 
N oppoſed to payments made numero, or by tale, which is our mo- fa 
dern way. Computations, or at leaſt payments, were made by px 
pounds, marks, half- marks, ſhillings, petice, c. ſilver by marks, thi 
 half-marks, ounces, and half-ounces of gold. The mark of b 
gold was equivalent to fix pounds of filver, or fix ſcore ſhil. bu 
lings: the ounce of gold was equivalent to fiſteen ſhillings of th 
filver : the pound of filver was twenty ſhillings ; the mark of 9 
ſilver thirteen ſhillings and fourpence the ſhilling twelvepence, it 
It is requiſite to have theſe notes before our eyes, when we are (1 
ſpeaking of what paſted in times at ſuch a diſtance; for, other: | 
wiſe, it will be almoſt impoſſible to prevent falling into great (0 
miſtakes about ſubjects of importance; as, indeed, ſeveral able 9; 
hiſtorians have done; for want of attending carefully to theſe ll ® 
matters, which, i in all probability, they did not conceive ſo de- B 
ſerving their notice! and yet a diſpoſition to negligence is ſome- < 
times as fatal to the reader, as an inclination to falſehood, 0 
But that I may not ſeem to expect more caution in others, M 
than I have ſhewn myſelf, I think it may not be amiſs to give Wil © 
the public ſome account of the reaſons why I ſuppoſe, that the th 
ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, found in the treaſury of in 
King Henry I. was ,cquivalent to near a million at this time. T 

In order to this, it is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that, in Wt 
the reign of that prince, the king's tenant, who was bound to * 
provide bread for one hundred men, was allowed to compound, | 5 
by paying one ſhilling in money. The very learned biſhop 
Fleetwood ſuppoſes, that this was bread for one meal; but | -; 
am inclined to think, that it was bread for a whole day; and N 
am induced to think ſo, becauſe, in countries where this eſta- 0 
bliſhment has always prevailed, a ration of bread is ſtill ſo ac: 1 
counted. In our times, I preſume, the value of bread for 1 1 


day may be computed at about twopence, or rather more; and 


ſhillings 
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tillings and eightpence; 15 chat what could be. then bought 
for one ſhilling, would coſt almoſt ſeventeen now. Fet if we 


ſhould haſtily conclude from hence, that any given. ſum. of mo» 


ney, at that time, ought to be multiplied by ſeventeen, to find 
irs equivalent in ours, we ſhall be much in the wrong. For 
the ſhilling, in thoſe times, was thrice 'as heavy. as ours; and 
therefore was, in reality, worth three ſhillings 3 ; fo that, in 


N F coft ſixteen ſhillings and eight . | . 


pence, might have been bought then for as much filver as is in 
three of our ſhillings. According to this computation, one 
hundred thouſand pounds then, would not. be worth quite fix 
hundred thouſand now; but if we reflect, that a great part of 


this ſum muſt have been i in gold, and that it is very reaſonable 


to believe the compoſition was not exactly made, or ſtrictly ſet, 
it will appear, that the eſtimation T have made i is . to 
truth; or, at leaſt, not very wide of it, 

It may not be amiſs, after dwelling ſo long 1 upon his bett, 


to explain another point; that is, the difference between the 


Saxon and Norman money, which in found was very great, 
though but very little in fact. The Saxons divided the pound 
veight of filver into forty-eight ſhillings, which the Normans 


* 


8 


divided only i into twenty; but then the Saxons divided their T 


ſhilling into fivepence only; whereas the Normans ſplit theirs 
into twelve: from whence it follows, that the number of pence 


in the Saxon and Norman pound was the ſame, and the pounds 


themſelves exactly of the ſame value, as being in reality what 


the word implies, a pound weight of filver, It has been before 
obſerved, that great ſums of money were paid i in weight; and 


the reaſon of it is not hard to be found: for the coin then cur- 


rent was the ſilver penny, with a deep croſs indented on the 
reverſe; ſo that it might be eaſily broken into the halfpenny, or 
farthing. This was convenient enough, therefore, for {mall 
matters, but not for great: and for this reaſon all hrge Pay- 
ments were by the ſcale; and in caſes of very great moment, it 
was ſtipulated that it ſhould be ſo: juſt as in ſucceeding times. 


it was required, that payments ſhould be madein ſterling money, 


and as in ours we ule the phraſe of good and lawful money of 
England, 1 8 i 23 i 


. . 


* do ww. 
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We collect moſt of theſe particulars either from old records, 


monkiſh hiſtorians, or thoſe ancient chronicles in thyme, which 


are ſtill preſerved to us by the induſtry and care of a few men 


of a particular taſte, though very little re arded by the many, 
It is, notwithſtanding, very certain, that points of this nature 
_ are highly important, to the thorough underſtanding the moſt 
uſeful and material parts of hiſtory: ſuch as comparing the ſtate | 
_ and conditions, the manners and uſages, the felicity and infeli 
city of paſt times with our own; without which, hiſtorical 


reading is a mere amuſement : which, how much ſoever | it may 
enable a man to talk, will, notwithſtanding, ſcarce afford him 


the capacity of thinking or reaſoning better. It is on this ac- 


count that we ſee the common people very apt, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, to treat learning and learned men with contempt ;. be- 
cauſe they are not able ta anſwer readily fuch queſtions as are 


| propoſed to them aboyt matters in common uſe : and it Is this, 


likewiſe, that recommends to them Baker's chronicle, and other 
books of a. like nature, written, in a familiar ſtyle, and which 
deſcend to things which fall under daily notice, though they 


are but mean in point of compoſit tion, and are very frequently 

dark and i inaccurate; which is indeed a good reaſon why they 
ſhould be corrected and ſet right, inſtead of being undervalued 
and wholly neglected by. men of parts and knowledge. For, 


after all, we.can never expect to fee an Engliſh hiſtory complete, 


if there is not full as much reſpect paid to the diſcoveries made 


by antiquaries, as to the greater and more ſhining events which 
are recorded by thoſe who make the wars and ſtate intrigues of 


our monarchs their principal carey and feng them the great | 
buſi pets of their writings. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, ns the reigns of n 
Henry II. Richard I. John, Henry II. Edward I. 
Edward Il. Fare Ul. Richard . b 


7 
* | \ 


| Contalnlng the ſpace of about 23 5 years. | ); 


-ENRY II. aſtended the 2 KY univerſal . 
on the death of King Stephen, having, beſides his king- 
dom, large dominions on the continent, by various ti- 

tles, viz. Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Main, and Tourain, 

which rendered him extraordinary powerful. He was about 
dyenty. eight years old at this time, and eſteemed as wiſe and 
brave a prince as that age produced. His firſt care was to re- 


| tore the government to its former ſtate, by reQifying the many 


diſorders which had crept in during the unſettled reign of King 
Stephen . Having performed this, he projected the conqueſt 
of Ireland; for which, though he had many pretences, yet he 
thought fit to obtain the Pope's bull, the rather, becauſe the 
reigning pontiff, Adrian IV. b was by birth an Engliſhman. This 


Gul. Neubrig. hid. rer. Angl. lib, ii. c, 1. b A. D. 1155. 


3 favour 
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favour he eaſily 1 "EE propagating the Cluttlan £ faith, 
together with the power and profits of the holy ſee, as by tha | 
inſtrument appears e. In order to this expedition, the kin con. 
ferred with his great council at Wincheſter ;. but his mother 
diſliking the project, it was for that time faid aſide 4. 
His next expedition was beyond the feas, in the fifth year of 


| his reign®, undertaken. at a vaſt expenice, with a great fleet and 


potent army, for the recovery « of the earldom of Tolouſe, ta 
uhich the king claimed a title ; but he was not fo bappy in this 
as in his other expeditions, though he was do far ſuperior at ſea, 
that his\enemies durſt not contend with bim on. that elements, 
In the eleventh year of his reign, he employed both a fleet and 
an army againſt the Welch 8, and afterwards was engaged in 
various diſputes with the king of France, which obliged him to 
a long reſidence in Normandy. In the ſixteenth year of his 
reign i, he cauſed his ſon Henry, then about fifteen years of age, 
to be crowned king in his life-time, Whieh inſtead of contribu. 
ting, as he ſuppoſed it would, to his peace and proſperity, pro. 
ved the cauſe of very great ami to himſelf and ſubjecis. 

About this time, the king refumed his grand deſign of con · 
quering Ireland, to which he had various incitements. Some 
pretenſions he formed, from its having been anciently ſubdued 
by the Britons ; another motive was, the injuries done to bis 
ſubjects by tlie piracies which the Iriſh committed, taking and 
iclling Englith priſoners into ſlavery; but that which gave him 
the faireſt occaſion was the tyranny of Roderick O'Connor, who, 
afſuming the title of Monarch of Ireland, oppreſſed the other 
princes in the iſland, and thereby forced EY to ſeek the pro- 
tection of King Henry. One of theſe, whoſe name was Der- 
mot, king of Leinſter, being driven out of his dominions, paſſed 
over into Normandy, where the king then was, and intreated 
his affiſtance, which was readily granted : but the king, like 2 
politic prince, adviſed him for the preſent to apply himſelf. to 
ſome of his barons, to whom he granted a licence. to undertake 
an expedition in his favour. Accardingly, Robert Fitz- Stephens, 

in the month of May, in 2 the year 1169, landed at Wenxdoid 


Nie. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 28. ibid. p. 34. K. D. 1159; 
f Gul. Neubrig. lib. ii, e. 10, 3 A. D. 1165. h Nic. Trivet. annal, 


Vol, i. p. 4. i A. D. 1170. K Gul. Neubrig. lib. ſi, e. 25. 
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with a very dall force he was immediately followed | by Mas- 
tice Prendergaſt ; and cheſe, by the aſſiſtance of King Dermot, - 
having gained footing in the iſland, Richard earl of Chepſtow, 
commonly called in our hiſtories Richard Strongbow, who was 


. the chief undertaker, went thither i in perſon, and landed Auguſt ; | 


is, 1170, at Waterford with a greater force, and in a ſhort 
time reduced Dublin and many other places. King Henry, ha- 
ving advice of theit unexpected ſucceſs, began to take umbrage 
thereat, and publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all his ſub- 


jects to return out of that iſland by a time prefixed, on pain of 


confiſcation of their eſtates in England: but they, by aſſuring 
the king of their duty, and ſubmiſſion to his will, engaged him 


| to revoke that order, and to come to an agreement with them, 


whereby he reſerved to himſelf the ſea · ports and coaſts, and 
confirmed their inland conqueſts to the undertakers. The king, 
however, reſolved to go over thither in perſon, and for that pur- 


| poſe drew together a conſiderable army, which he embarked on 


board a fleet of four hundred fail; and paſſed therewith from 
Milford-haven to Waterford, where he landed October 25, 


1191. The appearance of ſo great a force, and the preſence - ns 
the king, had ſuch an effect on this country, then torn by inte- 


ſtine diviſions, that, in a very ſhort ſpace, the king made this 


great conqueſt, which he had ſo long ſought, and fo vigorouſly | 


endeavoured, without effuſion of blood. Afterwards, keeping 


| his Chriſtmas at Dublin, he there received homage and hoftages 


of the ſeveral petty princes, and even of the great King Roderick 


| O'Connor; fo that, if his affairs had permitted him to have re- 


mained there ſo long as he intended, he would in all probability 
not only have effectually reduced Ireland, but alſo left it in a 


quiet and peaceable ſtate i. It was diſcord ariſing in his own fa- 


mily that prevented this; for Eleanor his queen, his eldeſt ſon 
King Henry, his younger ſons Richard and Geoffrey, entering 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, and being ſupported therein by 
the power of the king of France, old King Henry was obliged 
about Eaſter to leave Ireland, and return to Wales; which he | 
* without ſulfering ny loſs, having before ſettled the Engliſn 


1 Rog, Hoved. annal, par, poſt. p 526, 527, Matt, Parks, hiſt. Angl. p. 126, | 
Gul, Neubtig. lib. ii. cap. 26, A annal. vol 1. 5. 37. 9 
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5 conqueſts in that iſland as he thought proper w. Of this war vg. 
have a very diſtin& account, though interlarded with many ſus 


perſtitious circumſtances by Gerald Barry; better known by the 


name of Giraldus Cambrenſis, an eyewitneſs v | 

The king was engaged, by the unlucky. dceidents 8 
- tioned, in various wars for many years together; in all which 
he ſupported himſelf with undaunted courage; and admirable 


conduct. In Normandy he defeated the king of France, and | 


the forces of his own ſon Henry: the loyal nobility of England; 
in the mean time; not only repulſed: the king of Scots, who had 


invaded the northern provinces of England, but took him pri- 


ſoner; and the earl of Flanders, who had raiſed great forces, 
with an intent to have invaded England, was ſo awed by the 
king's ſucceſs, that he was forced to give over his enterprize, 
and diſband his army: and theſe great things the king was chiefly 
enabled to perform by his ſuperior power at ſea, in which, 


though ſome conteſt happened: between him and his ſon Henry, 
yet it was quickly over; for the king's fleet deſtroyed moſt of 


the rebels ſhips, and many of their confederates, inſomuch that 
wearied by degrees with repeated diſappointments, and brought 


low by numberleſs defeats, his enemies were at length content 


to accept a peace on the terms preſcribed them by the king; af- 
ter which, he tranſported his victorious army on board a royal 
fleet into England, landing at Portſmouth on May 26, 1175“. 


The ſame year, Roderick O'Connor made a ſecond and more 
full ſubmiſſion to the king o, who thereupon transferred his title 
to that iſland to his ſon John, who, as ſome writers report, was 


crowned king with a diadem of peacock's feathers ſet in gold, 


ſent to his father by the Pope for that purpoſe: Some part of 


this ſtory, however, cannot be true, fince it appears, from, the 


great ſeal made uſe of by this prince, that he never ſtyled him 


| ſelf king, but lord only of Ireland; into which country he alſo 
went a, ſeveral years after, with a conſiderable army, and con- 


83 there ſome time, though without . any great | 


matter t. 


m Gul. Neubrig. lib. ii. cap. 27. n There Is an Engliſh trau ſlation of 
his work in the firſt volume of Holingſhed's chronicle. o Nic, Trivet. anal. 
vol. i. p. 67. P Roder. O'Flaherty in Ogyg. p. 341. Nic, Trivet. annal. 
vol. i. p. 66. 4 A. D. 1185. Camden. Britan. p. 795. Roger Hovel. 
annal. p. on — chronicle, p. 45. 


Even 


the expence they had occaffoned, the king ſhewed the greatneſs 
vf his mind by giving extravrdinaty affiftance tö the Chriſtians 
In the Holy Eand, trot vnly by licenſing ſeveral of his nobility to 
po thither at their vwn charges, but alfd by advancing ls 
ſums of money, and furniſhing ſhips and arm . How much 
there was bf piety in theſe expeditions, 1 pretend not to deter- 
mine; pet certainly the King's intent was good, and this good 


tion, wad ſpread thereby to the molt diſtant parts of the world, 


who, conſidering the ſtate of his affairs at home, modeſtly de- 


that, after undergoing a cruel reverſe of forttine, occaſioned 


he was at length compelled to accept, ſach terms of peace as 


thirty-five years, and lived fixty-three t. He was the firſt prince 


ſubdued Ireland, and held all the maritime provinces of France, 
eren to the mountains which divide it from Spain; ſo that, as a 


the moſt En * of bis crown. | 


* 


= Gul. Neubrlg. lb. i. cap. 10. ey Hoved. annal. p. 641. * Matth. 
Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 15z. Gul. Neubrig. Mb. iii. cap. 25, 26. Roger Hoved. 


chronicle, p. 481. 4 P. Daniel, hiſtoire de la Mil. Franc. tom. ii. p. 445+ 
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effect followed it, that his fame, and the reputation of the na- 
mlomuch that the crown of Jeruſalem was offered ts the king, 
timed it. Indeed, the troubles he had fo happily quelled ſome 
ears before broke out again in the latter part of his reign, when 
he was as unfortunate as of old he had been happy; infomuch 


W thiefly by his being obliged to end theſe diſputes by fighting on 
WH land, where his French and Norman lords often betrayed bim; V 


France and his rebellious ſon Richard would afford him ; which 
uffected him ſo fenfibly, that it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, 
of which be died on July 6, 1189, when he had reigned neat 


of the royal houſe of Plantagenet, and was poſſeſſed of very ex- 
tenfive cominions. He enjoyed England in a fuller and bettet 
ſettled condition than his predeceſſors, reſtoring the ancient 
laws, and aboliſhing danegeld. He humbled Scotland more 
than any of his predeceſſors, kept Wales in ſtriẽt ſubjeRtion, 


foreign writer confeſſes,” he juſtly claimed, and undeniably 
maintained, his ſovereignty over the ſea", which he eſteemed 


anal. p. 652, 653, Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 94. Robert of Glopeeſters 
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\ Ricnany ſucceeded his father King Henry i in all bis dem. 
| nions „, as well on the continent as in this, iſland ; and, having 
adjuſted all his affairs in France amicably with Philip Auguſtus, 

who was then king, be came over hither to ſettle his domeſtie 
concerns, that he might be at liberty to undertake that great ex- 
pedition on which he had ſet his heart, viz. of driving the Sara 
cens out of the Holy Land, in which he was to have King Phi. 
lip of France and other great princes for his aſſociates *. Our 
Hiſtorians ſpeak of this according to their own notions, and with- 
out any reſpect had to the then circumſtances of things : hence 
ſome treat it with great ſolemnity, and as a thing worthy of im- 
mortal honour, w while others again conſider it as a pure effect of 
bigotry, and blame the king exceedingly for being led by the 


nioſe by the Pope, and involving himſelf in ſo romantic a ſcheme 


to the great danger of his perſon, and the almoſt entire ruin of 
his ſubjects. I muſt own, that to me neither opinion ſeems 
right; yet I ſhould not have expreſſed my ſentiments on this 
ſubject, if it did not very nearly concern the matter of this trea- 
tiſe. The power of the Saracens was then exceeding great, and 
they were growing no leſs formidable at ſea than they had been 
long at land; ſo that, if the whole force of Chriſtendom had 
not been oppoſed againſt them in the eaſt, I ſee very little or no 
room to doubt of their making an entire conqueſt of the welt : 
for, ſince they were able to deal with the joint forces of theſe 
_ princes in the Holy Land, they would undoubtedly have beat 
them ſingly, if ever they had attacked them. How little ſoever, 
therefore, the Popes are to be juſtified in their ſpiritual charac- | 
ters in regard to theſe croiſades, they indiſputably ſhewed them- 
ſelves great politicians. As to the. particular caſe of England, 
though it might be hard on thoſe who lived in theſe times, yet 
the nation, as a nation, reaped great advantages from it; for it 
not only excited a martial ſpirit, which in that age was neceſſary 
for their preſervation, but it alſo raiſed a much greater naval 
force than had ever been ſet on foot fince the coming of the 
Normans, and withal carried the Engliſh fame to ſuch a height, 


as aſtoniſhed tho whole world, and was the true ſource of that ) 
| a 7 


— 


w A. D. 1189. * Matt. Parts, hit. Angl. p. 155. Gol. Neubrig. lib. iy, 
e. 1. Nie. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. $7. Galfrid. de vino ſalvo. Roger Hoveden, 
annal. Johan. Brompton, Rad. de cakes 2a Ran. Higden, in Polychron. 
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het which b ever ſince been paid to the Engliſh fag, Bat 
ind is now time to return to the expedition. 1 

The articles of agreement between the two kings, Richard 
251 Philip, are recorded at large in our own and the F rench | 
hiſtorians, as alſo the naval regulations 7; with which, there 
fore, I ſhall not meddle. One thing, böse, is very obſer⸗ 
vable, that, when King Richard appeared with his fleet before 
the city of Meſſina in Sicily, it ſo much aſtoniſhed the French | 


king, that he from that moment conceived ſuch a jealouſy of 


King Richard, as could never after be extinguiſhed. During the 
ſtay of our king in this "iſland, a difference happened- between 
him and King Tancred, which occaſioned the attacking Meſſina, 
and taking it by the Engliſh, which, as our writers ſay, gave 


no ſmall umbrage to King Philip; though the French hiſtorians 


affirm, that he abetted King Richard, and had a third part of 


the motiey paid him by King Tanered for his pains . However 


that was, it is certain, that this laſt· mentioned prince did, by a 
treaty of compoſition, agree to give King Richard 60,000 ounces 
of gold, four large galleons, and fifteen gallies; by which ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, the Engliſh fleet, when the king left Sicily 
to fail for Cyprus, conſiſted of thirteen capital ſhips of extraor- 
dinary burden, 150 ſhips of war, and fifty-three gallies, be; 
ſides veſſels of leſs ſize, and tenders, In their paſſage to Cyprus, 
they were ſorely ſhaken by a tempeſt, in which ſeveral ſhips 
were loſt, and a great number of men drowned, among whom 
vere ſome perſons of very great diſtinction. The ſhip in which | 
Berengaria, daughter to the king of Navarre, and who was con- 
trated to King Richard, was, with many other ladies of great 
quality, very near periſhing by their being denied entrance into 
one of the ports of Cyprus by the tyrannical king of that iſland, 
whoſe name was Ifaac, and whom moſt of our hiſtorians grace 
with the bigh title of Emperor. This, with the plundering ſuch 
ſhips as were wrecked upon his coaſt, and making priſoners of 
fuch perſons as eſcaped drowning, fo provoked King Richard, 
that he made a deſcent with all his forces, and, in the ſpace of 
fourteen days, reduced the whole iſland, taking the Kings and his 


y Matthew Parts, Roger Hoveden, 04 in Hakluyt, vol. ii, p. 20. there is 4 
very large relation i in Engliſh, drawn from John Fox, who had conſulted all our 
hiſtorians, | N OMG Abrege de Vhiſtoire de France Par Mezeray, tom. ii. p. 595. 
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_ eaſt, wha ſwore fealty to him as their protector; and, 


he failed from ibence wich à much better fleet than he broughe 
with him; far it conſiſted of 254 ſtout ſhips, and upwards of 
60 gallics, in his paſſage to Acqn or Ptotemaic, he took a hug 


. hound for the fame. p place, which was then beſieged by the 
Chriſtian army. The fize of this ſhip was ſo extraordinary, that 


| Acon, which he blocked up by ſea, at the fame time that his 


forces, i in conjunction with thoſe of other Chriſpian princes, be. 
ſieged it by land; ſo that at length, chiefly by his. means, it wat 
taken, though defended by the whole ene * the Saracens 
under their famous prince Saladine v. ; 

The French and Engliſh took joint paſſeſfion. thereof e; but 
King Philip was fo. ſenſible of his glory being eclipſed by the 
Wperiox mecit of King Richard, that nothing would anf him 


daughter and heireſs priſoners. Here he received Guy, fa 
king of Jeruſalem, with ſeveral other Chriſtian princes in th | 


left two. governors with a conſiderable body of troops in ems 


veſſel of the 


laden with ammunition and proyiſ 


it very highly deſerves notice. Matthew Paris calls is Dromunda, 
and tells us, that the ſhips af the Engliſh fleet attacked it brick, | 
ly, though it lay like a great floating caſtle in the fea, and was in 
a manner impenetrable * . At length, however, they boarded 
and carried it, though defended by no leſs than 1600 men, of 
whom the king caufed 1300 to be drowned, and kept the te · 
maining 200 priſoners, who, another writer ſays, were all per · 
ſons of diſtinction . After this victory, the king proceeded tq : 


2225 SEE RESSESESES BESESTEEES I 


uf 
made with the king of Kaki: "To this King Richard, r. Gs 
much ado, conſented, upon his taking a ſolemn oath not to in- 11 
Fade any of his dominions till King Richard himſelf ſhould be WMH wn 
returned forty days. King Philip, left behind him the duke of Wl & 
Burgundy, with a body of ten or twelve thouſand men, with ov» Wl th 
ders to obey King Richard as captain-general of the Chriſtian re) 
forces in the Holy Land, but with private inſtructions, as our he 
: kiſtorians. ſurmiſe, to fruſtrate, as much as in him lay, all that co 
king's undertakings; which, if it be not true, is at leaſt yery, | 
1 ance that duke acted as if he really had ſuch inſtruc- 1 
2 Hiſt. Angl. p. 163. b Gul. Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 22. Matt. Paris, vol. t, val 


p. 163, 164. Roger Hoveden, Galf. de vino ſalvo, Mezeray. A. P. 1191. 
2 5 | 6 — ; ; . . tions. 
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FOR r Richard desde Abels, Joppa, 

znd other places ; reduced the greateſt part of Syria, beat tbe | 

in ſgyeral engagements, and if his confederates bag 

dane their duty as well, would infallibly have retaken Jeruſalem, = 
which was the principal deſign of the war. That he really in- 
zended it; appears: from che teſtimony of a celebrated French. 
kiftoriattz who tells us, that the king had farmed a project of 
«quiring mighty dominions in the eaſt, and had for that pur- | 

pole given to Guy of Luſignan the kingdom of Cyprus, in ex- 

change far his title to the crown af Jeruſalem 4. But at 

kagth finding himſelf envied and betrayed by bis confederates 

ia the eaſt, and having intelligence that his brother John ſought : 

ja uſurp his daminions at home, be made a treaty with Sala- 

dine, and refigned his pretenſions to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 

to his near kinſman Henry cart of Champaigne, Such was the 
congluſion af this famous expedition, which might have ended 

better, if that mixture of envy and jealouſy, which is ſo root - 

cd in the temper of our ambitious neighbours the French, had 
| pot. inclined them rather to ſacriſice all regard to honour, and 
all reſpe to religion, than ſuffer ſo great an enterprize, as 
that of taking Jeruſalem would have how, ben atchicved by 
zu Englifh prince. | 5 

The king, having ſettled his affairs; in the beſt manner he could . 
in the caſt, endeavoured ta make all poſſible haſte home, but 3 
met with a ſad misfortune in his paſſage ; for being ſhipwrecked 
on. the coaſt of Icria f, where with great difficulty he ſaved his 
life; he thought, for expedition fake, to travel by land through 
germany incognitp, taking the pame of Hugo, and paſſing for 
4 merchant. But arriving in the neighbourhood of Vienna, he 
| was unluckily diſrogered, and made priſoner by Leopold, duke 
of Auſtria, with whom be had formerly bad ſome difference in 
the Holy Land, and who baſely made uſe of this advantage to 
revenge his private quarrel. After he had kept him ſome time, 
he delivered, or rather fold him to the emperor Henry VI. a 
coretous, Mercenary 4285 who was reſol 1 25 to 5 all he 
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4 Matth. Paris, Hiſt, 7 p. 165, Nie. Trivet. Annal, vol. i. p. 124, Gul. 
: Feidrig, lib. iv. cap. 30. Mezeray, tom, ii, p. 598. © Galfr. de Vino 
1. dalyo ; Roger, Hoveden, Gul. 8 e e 1192. 
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could by him, before he ſet him at. liberty e. The injuſtice of 
this proceeding was viſible to all Europe; but the dominions o 


were become ſo numerous and powerful, that, inſtead of won. 


ſtand amazed how he came to be at all releaſed; eſpecially, 
ſince ſo large a ranſom, was inſiſted on, as one hundred and four 


year 1194, the king returned to England, where he began to 
rectify all the miſcarriages which had happened i in his abſente; 
and perceiving that nothing could effectually ſettle his foreign 


gether a conſiderable fleet, embarked on board thereof a large 
body of forces, and tranſporting them into Normandy, quickly 
_ diſappointed all his potent enemy's views; and, after five years 
war, brought him to think in earneſt of peace i. Here, not- 
withſtanding, I muſt take notice of one thing, which however 
light in appearance, is exceedingly pertinent to my fubject: ! 


daughter of Canutus V. king of Denmark; which match was 


tereſt of King Philip, who intended to have employed their na- 
val force againſt that of the Engliſh * : and ſure a clearer proof 


, 
1 
1 1 


the emperor, and of the Auſtrian prince, were fo far out cf 
the xeach of England, and withal the enemies of King Richard 


dering at his remaining fifteen months a captive, poſterity may 


thouſand pounds: which, however, was raiſed by the people 
of England, though with great difficulty; 5 part of it being paid 
down, and hoſtages given for the reſt b. In the ſpring of the 


dominions but vigorous meaſures, and a war with the French, 
whoſe king acted as perfidiouſly as ever, he ſuddenly drew to- 


mean the marriage of Philip Auguſtus with Iſemberga, the 


made with no other view than to engage the Danes in the in- 


than this cannot be offered, of our being maſters of the ba- 
lance of Europe, notwithſtanding the perſonal misfortunes of 
King Richard, in virtue of our ſuperiority at ſea. 

In the courſe of the war, the king having gained a complete 
ricory in the neighbourhood of Blois i, his troops poſſeſſed the 
enemy 8 camp and baggage; whereby all the records and charters 


2 Matth, Paris, His. Angle p. 172. Roger . Annal. p. e 00. 


Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 33. n Matth. Paris, Hiſt, Angl. p. 173, 174. Nie 
'Crivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 117. Gul. Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 41. i T. Wak 
ſingbam Hypodigm. Nenftriz. Matth. Paris, Roger Hoveden. . &k Gul. 
Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 26. i Hiſtoire de France per Mete, tom, i, 
En: 3 . 
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of France, which then were wont to follow the cont: where= - 
ever it went, came into the hands of the Engliſh, and through = 
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carelefineſs were diſſipated and deſtroyed n. At laſt, when 
King Richard was reconciled to his brother John, and had ef. 


tectually quelled his foreign enemies, he was taken out of this 


life by an extraordinary accident. A certain nobleman having 


| found a large treaſure hid in his own lands, ſent a part of it to 


the king, who thereupon demanded the: whole; Which deing 


refuſed him, he preſently beſieged this nobleman in his caſtle z 


and going too near the walls to give directions for an aſſault, 
he was mortally wounded by an arrow; though ſome. ſay that 
the wound was not mortal in itſelf, but was rendered ſo by the 

ill management of an unſkilful ſurgeon a. However this might 


= be, he died on April 6, 1199, in the tenth. year of his reign, 


and forty-firſt of his age. He was a prince very juſtly , ſur- 


| named Coeur de Lion, or Lion's Heart ; ſince his courage car - 


ried him through all things; and his firmneſs was ſuch, that it 
alike bound to him his friends, and daunted his enemies: a 


| ſtrong inſtance of which we have in the meſſage ſent by Philip ; 


of France to Earl John, on the king's being releaſed by the 
emperor ; viz. That the devil was now let looſe again, and 


| 'therefore he ſhould take the beſt care he could of himſelf o. 


Of all our princes, none better underſtood the value of a naval 

force, or how to uſe it; as appears not only by the victories he 
gained in time of war, but by his eſtabliſhing the laws of Ole- 
ron, for the regulating maritime affairs, and by the eonſtant 
care he took in ſupporting the ports and havens throughout the 
kingdom, and encouraging ſeamen ; whereby he drew numbers 
from all parts of Europe into his . and by a like vigilance | 
in ee and ante commerce . 


Joun ſucceeded his Lakes buy virtue of his will and not 
in right of blood: for if that had taken place, the crown would 
have belonged to his nephew Arthur, the ſon of his elder bro- 
ther Geoffrey. From the day of his Acending: the throne, he 


m A. D. 1194 0 u Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 195. Roper 1 
Annal. p. 791, Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. dr Roger Hoveden, 


Annal. p. 729. P Joan, Selden. in Gilertat, ad fletam. c. iX. Matth. 
Paris, HiR, Angl. p „191 
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are at a loſs how to account for feveral of His actions 
_ thoſe who deny him any good quilities at all, are ſtill more u 


_ Kare Clauſum, Sol. ii. e. 26, * r Thia: 


3 


i 1 | 


was perplexed with foreign wars, and domeſtic fedicions and 
the latter hath had ſuch an effect upon our Iiiftotians, that thers 


— eannot be a more difficult talk, than even attempting to Urgy 


this king's true character. Thoſe who allow him many virtues 
3 ad 


2 loſs to render their relations confiſtent.. 'That he bad very 
juſt notions as to maritime force, and was extremely tender of 


his ſovereignty over the ſeas, is more W 17. recorded of 
him, than of any of our preceding kings: for 


very early in his reign, he, with the aſſent of the peers at Hx 


ſtings, enacted, that if any of the commanders of his fleet 
mould meet with ſhips of a foreign nation at ſea, the maſters of 


which refuſed to ſtrike to the royal flagz then ſuch ſhips, if ta. 
ken, were to be deemed good prizes j even though it ſhovld 


appear afterwards that the ſtate of which their owners were 
ſubjects, was in amity with England . 


that this ſtriking to the royal flag was now firſt claimed; bit 


It cannot be ſuppoſed, 


rather, that as an old right, it was for the preventing we! 
fary diſputes clearly aſſerted. If it had been otherwiſe; o 


would imagine that it would prove more ſtill; ſince no pd 


who was not confeſſedly ſuperior at ſea, could ever have ſet i vp; 


and carried into practice, ſo extraordinary a pretenſion l. We | 
may therefore conclude, that this, together with his warrant for 


preſſing all ſhips into ſervice, when he had occaſion for tranſ 
ports, with other things of the like nature, were; in conſe: 


quence of ancient uſage, founded on the indubitable rights o 
his predeceflors; 


From his entrance on the government, the king of Franet 


ſhewed - himſelf as much his enemy, as ever he had been his 


brother's 3 invading his territories on the continent®, under pre: 


tence of protecting prince Arthur; but in reality in order to 


aggrandize himſelf, and to unite Normandy and other provinces 
to the French crown: Theſe ſtirs obliged King John to paſ 


frequently into Normandy with conſiderable armies ; where 


ſometimes he did great things, and ſometimes little or nothitg. 
Our hiſtorians, generally ſpeaking, chu. hs. king round 
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it appears, tha 
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wits ». The Veſt way to learn truth, ic to confult' unprejudiced | 
writers "and in this eaſe it muſt be owned; that the French 
viſdoriatts deferibe King John 28 4 fieree and aQive prities 3 and 
pattientally afevids the great victory He gained” ut Mirabell, to 
ks extraordinary etpedieton v“; marching night and day with 
is forces to che relief of his mother x. It ſeems therefore 
ol probable, thit the great men in thoſe tihes ets its falt; 
uud that they ſuftered themſelves to be perſuaded, that the 
lining of tNeir ptitice mighe prove the means ef their own 
iltation.”” This condukft of theirs 1oſt che kung the greateſt = 
part of bis French dominiogs, and was alſd the cauſe of the 
Kates between him and his barons at home; who (always | 
thought theniſeves well infitled to their privileges, and yet ft 
dem bw it convenient to yield the king their obedierice. When 
by their Kelp de might have preſerved his territories on the 
tontinent, they denied their aſſiſtance; and yet, when they were 
torn from Him, they clamonred at the loſs, This fo exaſperated _ 
the king” who was certainly à prince of a very bigd ſpirit, chat 
he reſotved to conquer them, and make one experiment more 
of the fidelity of his ſubjeCts;- In order to this, he aſſembled 
i great army, and provided a numerous fleet, which he never 
wanted, in order to paſs into Normandy : but, when. all was 
ready, arid the nobility ſeemed thoroughly diſpoſed to behave 
as became them, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and WR _ 
Marſhall earl of Pembroke came, and, in the name of the Pope, 
forbade him to proceed *. The king unwillingly obeyed ; and 
yet, reperiting of this ſtep, he the next day put to ſea, with a 
few faithful ſubjects, hoping that the reſt, either out of fear or 
ſhame, would have followed ; but in this he was diſappointed ; 
for they not only remained where they were, but by ſending 
after the king's ſmall ſquadron, prevailed on many to come 
back; fo'that the expedition was entirely fruſtrated ; which fil- 
led the nation with murmurs, and particularly diſtaſted the ſea- 
men, of whom no leſs than fourteen thoufand were come from 


Roger Hoveden. Polyd. Virgit. u See the Ws of this prince in 
Speed's chronicle. „A. D. 1201. x Hiſtoire de France, par 
Mezzray, vol. ii, p. 611. Y A. D. 1206. * Matth. Faris, hiſt, Angl. 
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by, 'abetibure@ M1 his loffes to the wait of fidelity in Ris da- 


9 prove, that though a king may be undone by truſting to his 
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different parts of the kingdom, in order to ſerve on board a 
royal fleet . This, at the ſame time that it ſhews King John's 
_ misfortune, demonſtrates alſo how great our maritime | force 
was in thoſe days, and what wiſe regulations ſubſiſted; ſince ſack 
a number of ſeamen could be ſo eaſily drawn together. Our 
beſt writers agree, that the conduct of the archbiſhop and the 
earl of Pembroke, was the effects of their engagements with 
France, and in all probability, the great view of France in this 
tranſaction was to diſtreſs the king in this tender point, and 
prevent his being able to aſſemble ſuch a naval force for the fy. 
ture. But in this their policy failed them : for the king always | 
kept the hearts of the ſeamen ;, and by doing fo defeated the 
attempts of his enemies, though he had the whole force of 
France to ſtruggle with abroad, and was never free from the 
effects of their fraud at home. This is an extraordinary fact, 
and of the higheſt importance t to my ſubject; therefore I ſhall 
endeavour to make it out in ſuch a manner, as to leave the rea- 
der no colour of doubt; and, by fo doing, ſhall effectually 


army, he cannot but be ſafe if he is ſecure of his fleet. 
The kingdom, or as it was then properly ſtyled, the 1 
nion of Ireland, belonged to King John before he attained the 
realm of England; and had remained more, obedient to him 
than any other part of his territories: but now troubles began 
there d; and ſuch accounts were tranſmitted of the inſolence of 
ſome of the lords proprietors, and of the devaſtations commit- 
ted by the native Iriſh, hitherto unſubdued, that the king re- 
ſolved to go over in perſon and reduce ite. For this purpoſe, 
the king ordered a great army to be levied, and drew together 
a prodigious fleet, little ſhort of five hundred fail; with which 
he paſſed from Pembroke in Wales into Irciand, where he land- 
ed on May 25, 1210. The fame of his coming, and the ap- 
pearance of ſo great a force as he brought with him, ſo terrified 
the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, and low-eountries, that they 
immediately came and ſubmitted. On his arrival at Dublin, 
twenty of the Iriſh e came ns and ſwore fealty to 
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r an bring thus performed much in a peaceable way, be 
by force of arms atchieved the reſt, redueing the king of Con- 1 
taught, beſieging and taking the caſtles of many rebellious = 
lords, and forcing them either to yield or to quit the kingdom. 
When” things were brought to this paſs, he thought of civil 
eſtabliſhments ; ordered the whole realm to be for the future pm 
eee eber Engliſh laws, and appointed ſheriffs and other 
officers in every county. At his departure, conſtituting . 
Jokin de Gray; then biſhop of Norwich, governor of Ireland), 
4 very wiſe and prudent man, -who purſuing: the king's plan, 
brought that nation into a ſettled tate 4. This certainly ſhewed, 
not only the ſpirit and temper of the king, but the atility of his 
fleet, without which he could not have entered on this expe- 
dition with ſuch honour, or have finiſhed it with ſo great ſues 
«cels ; .- opus Me A Narr H re 0 : 
a fituation. MN 
On his retien FEE found this Welch i in rebellion, is barons 
diſaffected, and the king of France contriving an invaſion. His 
ſpirits: were far from being broken by theſe croſſes : for as to 
the Welch, he hanged up their hoſtages*, and with a | 
army would have entered into, and ſubdued their country, if 
he had not been well informed, that ſome of his principal lords 
intended either to deſtroy him in that expedition themſelves, or 
elſe deliver him up to the enemy f. He thereupon firſt dife 
miſſed his army, and then took hoſtages of the noblemen he 
moſt ſuſpected . Soon after, the French invaſion terrified the 
nation; the Pope having abſolved the king's ſubjects from their 
allegiance, and given the kingdom of England to Philip Au- 
guſtus of France, This monarch, well pleaſed with ſo noble a 
preſent, raiſed a prodigious army, and brought together, ſome 
fay, thirteen hundred ſhips, in order to embark them for this 
iſlandd. On the other hand, King John was not ſtack in his 
. Preparationsz he ſhewed his diligence in collecting a force equal | 
to that of the S8 6 and his magnanimity in on, | a part 
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wy Annal, wikis, oa Cama. Nic. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 154. Matth. 
Paris, hiſt. Angl. vol. i. p. 230, 231. Thom. Wallingbam. Hypodigm. Neuſt. 


l. © Matth. Paris, hiſt. Avgl. p. 231. R. Wendover. f Matth. Paris, biſt. 
| Angl, p. 231. 8 A. D. 2232 ; Þ Mezeray, vol. il. p. 622. Matth. 
5 Paris, vol. i, 5. 232. Nie. Trivet. Annal. vol. I. P. 152. 
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men on Barham Downs, having a larger fleet riding along the 


effuſion of blogd, and perhaps fearivg che trenchery of hi 
| barons, conſented thereto, and the Pope immediately prohibited 
King Philip to proceed. He, too, notwithſtanding bis great 
power, obeyed, though with an ill vill; ſy reſolved to make 


of this, than he ordered his navy, under the command of his 


fell upon the French in the harhour by ſea and land, and after 


victory, and ſetting all the reſt on fire. So fortunate was this 


on ſhore through the treachery of his great men ®, 


OY Ca I — Inn 
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the king began to think of paſſing once again beyond the ſeas, 


ie and diſappointments, that it was long before he could carry 
-_ deſign into execution. At laſt, in the month of Febryary 


great army on board a powerful fleet, and therewith failed to 
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of chem, that the reſt might bave the greater plenty of. provi 
Gons ; yet, | after this. was done, he encamped fixty'.thoukzng 


coaſt than had been. ſeep. in thoſe times ; and ip this poſturs 
he waited for his facs!, But the Pope's legat coming over, and 
promiſing to deliver him from this danger, if be would ſobmit 
himſelf and his kingdom to the-ſce.of Rome z he, tb preveng 


ſome, uſe of this mighty armament, and therefore: turned it 
againſt the Earl of Flanders; ſending the beſt part of his fleet 
to waſte the coaſts. of that country While himſelf with a gren 
army entered it þy land, King John was na. ſooner informed 


brother the Earl of Saliſpury, to ſail to the aſſiſtance of his 
ally l. He finding the French fleet, part riding in the road; 
and part at anchor, in the haven of Dam in Flanders, firſt at. 
tacked and deſtroyed thoſe without, and then landing his forces, 


an obſtinate diſpute, took them all; ſending home three hun» 
dred fail, well laden with proviſions, to carry the news of the 


prince at ſea, becauſe his ſailors were, loyal, who was ſo n 
Thus delivered from his preſent apprehenſions of the French, 


in order to recover his rights; ; but met with ſo mapy difficul- 


1214, he, without the aſſiſtance of bis barons, embarked 3 


Rochel, where he landed and was well received, the greateſt 
part of the Fountry ſubmitting to him immediately. For ſome 


1 Math. Paris, biſt. Angl. p. 234. x Nic. Trivet. and vol. i. p 


137, 158. Matth. Paris, hiſt. Ang. p. 237. Robert of Glouceſter's chronicle, 


p. $07» 1 A. D. 1213. m Nic. Trivet, Annal. vol. i; p. 159. 
Mczeray, v vol. il. p. 6:3. Matth. n hiſt. Ali p. 2 . 2 
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. on the war againſt the French nn | 
but fortune changing, and his allies being beat in the fatal bat- 
tle of Bovins , he was conſtrained, about Eaſter the next year, 
v igree to a truce 3 the rather, becauſe his ſubjects in England 
began to rebel o. In the month of November he returned into 
this kingdom, where he found things in a much worſe condi - 
ton than be enpeſted. The barons, in his abſence, had time 
ty-confer together, and had reduced their demands into form; 
ſo that the Ring quickly found, that he either muſt grant what 
they aged, ar if he tentured to refuſe them, muſt have re- 
courſe to the ſword. At firſt he choſe the latter; but he quick - 
ly found, that the barons were like to be too powerful for 
him; and therefore, in a meadow between Egham and Stanes, 
called Runnemede, i. e. the Mead of Council, he granted that 
charter in the fight of both armies, which ſince, from the i im- 
portance of its contents, and the ſolemnity with which it was 
— 5 bath been called MaGna CHART, or the Great Char- 
Tet repenting of this ſoon after, he endeavoured to 
— * what he had done; but the barons were too powerful 
for him, and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that at length he was 
conſtrained to fly to the Ile of Wight, where he lived in a 
manner little different from that of his predeceſſor King Alfred, 
when he fled from the Danes; yet in all his diſtreſſes his ſea- 
men remained faithful; and now, when he had not a houſe in 
which he could fleep with ſafety on ſhore, he found a ſanctuary 
ſrom all dangers in his ſhips, in which he frequently chaſed | 
' the veſſels of bis diſloyal ſubjects, and, by landing on the 
coaſts, ſpoiled their eſtates, and thus ſubſiſted the few loyal 
perfons who e to him, at the wp. ona * his and their 
enemies 4. | 
In the mean time the barony, chat perceiving their want of 
a head, reſolved to invite over Lewis, fon to the king of France, 
who had married King John's niece, in order to ſhelter them- 
ſelves againſt the reſentment of that monarch by ſetting his crown 
on the head of this young prince. Not only Lewis, but King 
Philip his "Rs reliſhed this propofal exceedingly, and allew- 
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A. D. 1274. {£8 Chioglancs Abrege de Ruis de France, p. 79- Me- 
Xray, vol. ii. p. 625. „ Matth. Paris, hiſt, Ang). p. 235, 256, „ 
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bling a fleet of 610 Fail at Calais, the prince, with a nbd? 
army, landed in Kent“. The city of London, long alienated 
from the king in affection, declared immediately for the invader, 
received him with joy, and ſwore allegiance to him as their fo. 
vereign :. In the mean time, King John was no ways idle; be 
endeavoured to maintain himſelf in Kent, where he Had a con- 
ſiderable army; but finding many of his barons unfaithful, and 
his forces not ſtrong enough to hazard a battle, he garriſoned 
ſome caſtles, and particularly that of Dover, that he might be 
able to protect his fleet, and then marched to Wincheſter, where 
he ſoon drew together a much greater force than, his'enemies 
expected. Breaking out from thence: like a tempeſt, he laid 


|  walte the eſtates of his rebellious barons, in ſpite of the foreign 
aſſiſtance they had received; and, having acquired a vaſt booty, 


he came with it to Lynn in Norfolk, which had ſignalized its 
loyalty to him in his utmoſt diſtreſs, as moſt of the ports in the 
kingdom did; but, marching from thence into Lincolnſhire, his 
carriages. were loſt in the waſhes, and himſelf and his army nar- 
rowly eſcaped u. At Swine's-head abbey he was attacked by a 
: diſtemper which proved fatal to him; but what that diſtemper 
was, is very difficult to ſay. Some affirm, that it was the effefts 
of grief»; others call it a fever* ; others a flux? ; and others a 
ſurfeit : but many of our firſt writgrs, and the moſt authentic 
foreign hiſtorians, affirm, that he was poiſoned by a monk, 
which it is certain his ſon Henry“ believed. This end had the 
troubles of King John at Newark, to which place he was cat- 
ried in a horſe-litter on October 18, 1 216, when he had "Og 
near eighteen years d. | 
We have already ſhewn bois vigorouſly this king- eren! 
| | his ſovereignty of the ſea, and left more expreſs tokens thereof 
to his ſucceſſors, than any of the kings who reigned before him. 
To this we muſt add, that he was a great encourager of what- 
ever had a tendency to Be ſupport of maritime Ry, or the 


20 Match, Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 281. Nic. Trivet, annal, yol. i. p. 165, 166. 


| Mezeray, vol. il, p. 629. t A. D. 1216. u Matth. Paris, biſt. Angl. 
p. 26). Johan. de Waliingford. * Polyd. Virgil. Y Thom. 
O:terborn. 's Matth. Weſtmoneſt. 2 See this point cleared in the 
cloſe of King John' s reign, in Speed's chronicle. b Nic. Trivet. annal. 
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bad to naval affairs, we 
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to.cities and boroughs than any of his predeceſſors, and, by thus 
ſtrengthening the liberties of the people, incurred the hatred of 


his ambitious barons :. He ſettled the rates of neceſſaries, and 
effectually puniſhed all kind of fraud in commerce.” To him 
likewiſe was owing. many regulations in reſpe& to money, and 
the firſt coiting of that ſort which is called ſterling. One can- 
not-therefore help doubting, when we conſider that he was the 
author of our beſt laws, whether thoſe writers do him juſtice, 
who declared that King John was one of the worſt of our kings. 
He ſtood on bad terms with the monks, and at that time they _ 
penned our hiſtories; which is a ſufficient reaſon againſt his ob- 
taining a good character, even though he had deſerved. it. 80 
much of his fame, however, as may reſult from the reſpect he 
e have endeavoured to vindicate; and 
hall do the ſame good office (as indeed it is our duty to do) to 
every other prince, in whoſe favour DELTA may be ee 
oy" RE + Ra 1 5 80 


anz UI. a child between dine ack tor years . age, fue: 
cond his father immediately in his dominions, and in time be- 
came alſo the heir of his misfortunes. At firſt, through the 
care of the earl of Pembroke his guardian, he was very ſueceſſ- 


ful, that wiſe nobleman ſhewing the barons, that now they had 


nothing to fear from King John and themſelves alſo by this 
time well knew, they had very little to hope from King Lewis, 
who put French garriſons into all the caſtles that were taken by 
the Engliſh lords, and gave glaring proofs. of his intention to 
rule as a conqueror, in caſe he could poſſeſs himſelf of the king- 
dome. In a ſhort time, therefore, the royaliſts grew ſtrong 
enough to look the enemy in the face; which the French ſo lit- | 
tle apprehended, that, with an army of 20, ooo men, they had 
marched northwards, and beſieged Lincoln. The city quickly 
fell into their hands; but the caſtle, being very ſtrong for thoſe 
times, made an obſtinate defence ; and, while they were enga- 
ged before it, the earl of Pembroke with his ne came to of- 


2 Speed's chronicle, p. 866. 4 Hakluyt's O voyages, vol. i. p. 129. cam- 
dee Britan. ih Striveling, Roger Hoveden, annal. Matth. Paris, hiſt. 
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fer them baetle: The barons, who adhered to King Lewis, and 
were certainly beft acquainted with the ſtrength of their coun; 
trymen, adviſed the French general to march out and fight; but 
he, ſuſpicious of their integrity, endeavoured to ſecure his force 
in the city. The royaliſts firſt threw's conſiderable reinforcemen + 
into the caſtle, and then attacked the enemy in the town. Thi 
ſtruggle was very ſhort, the French and their confederates being 
quickly beat, almoſt without blood=ſhed, and the victorious ar. 
my fo exceedingly enriched by their plunder, that they called 
this battle Lewis-fair, as if they had not gone to a fight; but ts 
a market f. The confequences of this battle brought the Frenth 
prince and bis faction ſo low, that he was glad of a truce, which 
might afford him time to go back to France for ſuccours; and 
this being granted, he paſſed over er to an _ 
of the barons deſerting him in his abſence 8. | 
He did not ſtay long abroad, but, providing with the btibol 
diligence a conſiderable recruit, embarked on board a fleet of 
_ eighty ſtout ſhips, beſides tranſports, and immediately put to ſes, 
Hubert de Burgh, governor of Dover caſtle, aſſiſted by Philip 
de Albanie and John Marſhall, refolved to encounter him with 
the ſtrength of the cinque ports, and accordingly met him at ſea 
with forty fail of ſhips. The Engliſh, perceiving that the Freneh 
Had the advantage'of them both in ſhips and men, made ufe of 
their ſaperiority in kill ; fo that, taking advantage of the wind, 
they ran down many of the tranſports, and funk them with al 
the ſoldiers on board: their long bows alfo did them norable 
fervice; and, to prevent'the French from boarding them, they 
laid heaps of lime upon their decks, which the wind, blowing 
freſh, drove in the faces of their enemies, and in a manner 
blinded them; ſo that, declining the diſpute, they as Faſt as poſs 
ble bore 'away ſos the ſhore; and landing at Sandwich, Lewis, 
in revenge for the miſchief their ſhips had done him, burnt it to 
the ground d. The Engliſh were every way gainers by this ett 
gagement, as on the other hand it entirely ruined the affairs of 
Lewis, wito was now forced to ſhut himſelf up in London, 
where very ſoon after he was beſieged, the Engliſh fleet in the 


f A. D. 1219, 8 Nie. THiver. Annal. vol. i. p. +68. Matth. Paris, hiſt. 
Angl. p. 296. Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 632 d Annal. Waverl. Thom. Wal. 
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mean. time 1 up vi aka of a A He quickly 
faw how great his, danger was, and how little reaſon he had to 
expe relief. In this fituation he did all that was left for him | 
to do; that is to ſay, he entered into a treaty with the earl of 

pembroke, whereby he renounced all his pretended rights to tus 
lngdom of England, and provided the beſt he could for himſelf | 
and his adherents; which freed the kingdom from the plagus f 
of foreigners i, and remains an inconteſtible proof, that as no- 


we retain the ſovereignty at ſea, ſuch wikis in the end 
muſt prove fatal to thoſe, who undertake them. 5 
The importance of this engagement will excuſe our ling 5 
upon it ſo long, as well as our taking notice here of ſome leſſer 


bis youth à monk, but for many years had exerciſed the trade 
of a pirate, and had done the Engliſh in particular much miſs 
| chief, fell now into their hands; and though he offered a large. 
ſum of money for his ranſom, yet it was refuſed, and he put to 
death. There are ſome differences in our ancient hiftorians as 
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will be neceſſary to clear up, becauſe any error therein would 
affect moſt of the ſubſequent dates. In the firſt place, Matthew. 
Paris fixes on the very day, and aſſures us, that it was gained 
on the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, 1217. Trivet places it in the 
ſame year, and gives us the reaſon why Euſtace the monk was 
ſo ſeverely dealt with. He, like an apoſtate as he was, ſays my 
author, went from fide to fide, and, of a wicked monk, became 
a very devil, full. of fraud and miſchief, As ſoon, therefore, as 
he was taken, his head was ſtruck aff, and, heing put upon a 
pole, was carried through a great part of England i. Yet Ho - 
| lingſhed places it under the year 1218 u, and the French hiſto- 
rian Mezeray in 12162. Theſe errors, however, are eaſily rec- 
tified, ſince it is certain, that the treaty of peace followed this. 
victory; and we find it bore date September 11, 1217 %. - 
The fame wiſe governors, who had ſo happily managed the 
king s affairs hitherto, and had ſo wonderfully deliveved him out 


I Mezeray, vol. ii. p. "TY & Hiſt. Angl. p. 298. 1 Antal, vl 1. 
p. 169. m Vol. ii. p. 201, un Abrege de l' hiſtoite de 1 vol. li, 
. W ns, vol. i. p. 222. edit. za, 


thing but our inteſtine diviſions can invite an invaſion, ſo, while = 


circumſtances relating thereto. One Euſtace, who had been in 


| to the year in which this famous ſea-fight happened, which it 


, n ais 
of all his difficulties, ſhewed a like diligence i in eſtabliſhing thy 
_ tranquillity of the realm, and cultivating a/correſpondence with 


1 foreign prinees; ; of which various teſtimonies occur in Mr. Ry: 
mer's collection of treaties, whence it is inconteſtibly evid 


that they were extremely tender of trade, and of the dominion | 


of the ſea v. In order, howeyer, to keep up the martial ſpirit of 
the nobility, and perhaps to prevent their breaking out into re. 
bellions at home, leave was given them to take the croſs, and 
to make expeditions into the Holy Land 9. Thus the earls of 
Cheſter, Wincheſter, and Arundel, went at one time]; the 
_ biſhops of Wincheſter and Exeter at another, with many fol- 
lowers ?: ſo that, when they came into Syria, there were not 
fewer Engliſh there than 40,000 _ of 1 8 probably 
not many returned home t. e 

The deſire King Henry had to recover the 3 taken 
from him by the king of France, and the clear title he thought 


derived to him from the treaty made with Lewis, who was now | 


king, induced bim, more than once, to ſolicit that prince to re- 
ſtore them, and to ſend over ſmall ſupplies of forces into the 


places which he ſtill held. All this produced nothirig conſider- 


able: ſo that at laſt the king reſolved to go over, as his prede- 
ceflors had done, with a great fleet, and a numerous army. 


With this view, large ſums were demanded, and given by par. 


lament, and ſuch a force aſſembled, as the nation had ſcarce 
ever ſeen; but when the forces marched about Michaelmas to 
. Portſmouth, in order to embark, the fleet provided for that 


| purpoſe appeared fo inſignificant, that it became neceſſary to poll 


pone the expedition till the next ſpringu; a ching highly preju- 
dicial to the king's affairs, and much more ſo to his reputation“. 


The next year the king actually iavaded France, and might, if | 


he had puſhed this war with vigour, have recovered the domi- 
nions of his anceſtors ; but, being entirely governed by his mo- 
ther, and her Tecond buſband, he e both ch time and 


The xeader may 404 a multitude of inſtances in ſuppert of this i in the ful. 
volume of the Fœders, and not a few in the ſecond volume of Hakluyt, +4 
4 Matth. Paris, p. 303. T. Walfingham. Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 463. An- 


nal. Waverl. p. 184. Nie. Trivet, annal. vol. i. p. ü A. D. 1218, 
; A. D. 1227. | © Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 3138. u A, D. 1229, Y Matt, 
Paris, hiſt. . f. 363. Tyrrel, vol. li. p· $67. Holioglhed, vol. li. p. 211. 
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"WO : in 3 e : fo that the French; coming | 
down with a conſiderable body of forces; compelled him, after 
he had been there from April to October; to embark and ſail 


zome again; without adding any thing either to his honour, or 
to his dominions?- This miſtake had terrible effects; for it 


emboldened ſuck of the lords as were diſaffected, and gave the | 


common people a mean opinion of their ſovereign; which is, 
generally ſpeaking, the conſequence of all ſuch miſcarriages. 
His brother; Richard Earl of Cornwall; who was naturally 
an active prince, and therefore little pleaſed with the king's ma- 
nagement, reſolved, about the year 1240; to take upon him the 
eroſs, and to lead a body of ſuccours into the Holy Land. 
With him went the Earl of Saliſbury, and many other perſons - 
of diſtinction; and not long after, Simon Earl of Leiceſter, 
and John Earl of Albemarle, followed his example“. Thus, 
in times of great ſupineneſs, in the adminiſtration here, the ho- 
nour of the nation abroad was ſupported by the valour and ac- 
tivity of private perſons . Diſputes with the barons continued 
to embroil the kingdom, and to hinder the king from thinking 
of foreign affairs; but, in 1242, the king reſumed his project 
of redueing Gaſcoigny under his dominion. To this he was 
chiefly excited by his mother, a high · ſpirited haughty woman, 
who had contributed much to his father's misfortunes. Accor- 
dingly, having, with much ado, obtained money of his parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe, the king, with a ſmall force, paſſed over 


into France d, where, ſo long as his money laſted, he kept up 


2 kind of war, more detrimental to himſelf than to the enemy. 

By this ſtrange ſort of management, the naval force of the 
daga was impaired to ſuch a degree, that the Normans and 
Britons were too hard for the cinque ports, and compelled them 
to ſeek relief from the other parts of the kingdom, who, in 


_ the firſt year of this king's reign, had performed ſuch extraor- 


dinary things. One William Marſhall, of the noble family of - 
Pembroke, having by ſome means or other, incurred the king's 
diſpleaſure, became a pirate, and, fortifying the little iſland of 
* A. D. 1230. I Nic. Trivet. annal. yol, 1. p. 183. T. Wike's chro- 
nicle, p. H. Knyghton, p. 2439. Tyrrel, vol, ii. p. 870. 2 A. D, 
1240, 2 Matth. Paris, hiſt, Angl. p. $36. Annal. Waverl. p. 201, T. 


Walſinghami Ypodigma Neultria, p. 466. Annales Monaſt. Burton, p- 292. 
A. D. 1242. e Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. P. 194. Fabian. p. sos 5Þ» 


Grafton, p. 124. ; 
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TLundy, . mouth of the Severn, did fo much-miſchief, that 


ol juſtice at London d: yet the example did wot deter ther 
An idle defire of making his fon Edmund king of Sicily, 
—— expedition he made for the recovery of Normandy, in 1260, 
which ended in a diſhonourable treaty; whereby, for the fake 


of certain ſums of money, he renounced all title to thoſe coun« 
tries which had been the patrimonial poſſeſſions of his anceſtors; : 


quite weary of. à king entirely directed by foreigners, and who 


| pence of his people. The cinque ports, ever ſteady in his fa- 
| ther's intereſt, revolted fram him, fided with the barons, and 


vere times of great licence, fo, in a very ſhort ſpace, the inha- 
arms, and began to conſider nothing but their private intereſt, 


_ ciſing an unlimited piracy on foreigners, as well as the king's 


Prince Edwardf, they were reduced; aud the ſame worthy | 
_ perſon, partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force, brought the 
Inhabitants of the cinque ports to return to their duty 8. 


| King's:temper ſo timid, fo irreſolute, and, in all caſes, ſo little 


Kiſhanger in continust. Matth. Paris, p. 289. Chron. T. Wike's, p. 54. Annal- 
WI ver. p. 214. Rymer's fœdera, vol. i. p. 668. f A. D. 1266. g An. 
nal. Waverl. p. 221. Gul. Riſhanger contio. hiſt. Angl. p. 1004. | 


at length it became neceſſary to fit out a ſquadron, to reduce. 
him; which was accordingly done, and he ſuffered hy the hand 


contented perſons from practices of the like nature. 


drew the king into vaſt expences, and yet produced nothing glo | 
rious, in the leaſt degree, to the nation, any more than another | 


and thenceforward left the dukedoms of Normandy and Anjou 
out of his titles*. On his return home, he met with freſh 
griefs, and greater diſturbances than ever. The barons grew 


thought of nothing but providing for his favourites, at the ex- 


fitted out a conſiderable fleet for their ſervice: but, as hels 


bitants of theſe. ports forgot the motives on which they took © 


taking indifferently all ſhips that felbinto their hands, and exer- 
ſubjects. By their example, ſomething of the ſame nature was 
practiſed on the coaſt of Lincolnſhire; for certain malcontents, 
having ſeized the ile of. Ely, plundered all the adjacent coun- 
tries, and carried to this receptacle of theirs all the booty they -- 
acquired. At length, however, by the induſtry and valour of | 


The confuſion of the times, however, was ſuch, and the 


d Matth. Paris, hiſt. Ang. p. 584. Holingſhed's chronicle, p. 230. Gul. 
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brother Edmund, and many other perſons of the /firſt diſtine- 


tion, took the croſs, and went againſt the Saracens,” A | 5 


ſtronger inſtance there could not be, of the low and exhauſted 
ſtate of the kingdom, than the equipage with which theſe prin« 


ſhips, on board of which there were embarked: but one tbou- 
find men: and yet, on his coming into the eaſt, the very fame 
of Prince Edward drew to him a conſiderable force, with which 
he performed many noble acta, inſomuch, that the infidels, de- 


ſpairing of any ſucceſs againſt him in the field, had reeourſe to 


a baſe aſfaſſination, which likewiſe failed them'*. On his re- 
covery, the prince, finding that he ſhould not be able to do any 
great ſervice to the Chriſtian eauſe in thoſe parts, ſettled his af- 
fairs in the beſt manner he could, in order to return home: in 
the mean time, the king his father, in the laſt years of his life, 
enjoyed more peace than he had formerly done, which was in 
ſome meaſure owing to a change in his conduct; having learn- 
ed, by experience, that to govern a kingdom was a painful of- 


fice, and required more application than hitherto. he had be- 


ſtowed upon it. But what ſeems to have been the chief cauſe 
of this ſhort calm, after ſo high a ſtorm, was, the death of his 
principal oppoſers, all of whom King Henry out- lived, and the 
yneaſy circumſtances in which they left their heirs: ſo that, up- 
on the whole, the ſire of ſedition might, in this caſe, be ſaid to 
extinguiſh for want of fuel, and the king to die in Peace, be- 


| cauſe the power of diſturbing him was exhauſted. 


He ended his life on November 10, 1272, when he kit | 
reigned ſomewhat more than fifty-ſix years, and lived fixty-fix . 
He was a prince of but moderate endowments, which rendered 


him unable to govern without aſſiſtance, and made him alſo too 


prone to an implicit confidence in ſuch as were about him. In 


the firſt your bande wb while the famous Hubert de Burgh, | 


Nie, Titer. al whii i. p. 229. e as Mailros, p. 247. T. Wal. 
fioghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 471. e 1269. & Annal. Wa- 
Verl. p. 22.5, 246, Nic. Trivet. ahl. vol. i, p. 232, Gul. Riſhanger in cont. 
hiſt, Angl. p. 100% Hakluyt, vol, ii, p. 3. I Nie, Trivet, annal. „ol. 
i. p. 236. H. Koyghton, p. 2461, Annal. Waverl. p. 226, T. Walfingh. Vpo- 


|  bigma Neuſtriæ, p. 472, Chron.. Mailros, p. 242 Chron.. Goiſtuv, p. 99. Chron, 8 


„ Then. p. 19 0. Chron. T. Otterbou. ne, Ps TEINS | 


tes went; for their ſquadron conſiſted of no more than thirteen = 22 
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earl of Kent was at che head of the adminiſtration, hes 

| ſeems to have been great care taken of commerce; whick muſt 
| have been very conſiderable, to ſupply the prodigious experices 
of his foreign expeditions, or rather journies; in one of which 
he carried over no leſs than · thirty large caſks of ſpecie; as alſo 
the mighty ſums employed by the ſeveral adventurers in the 
holy wars, who conſtantly mortgaged their lands at ſetting out; 
and ſpent the money they raiſed beyond the ſeas. Beſides all 
this, we find that whenever any reſpite from troubles would 
allo it, this was a moſt luxurious age, and the king's kindneſ 
for foreigners, eſpecially the Poictovins, enabled them to cart 
away vaſt ſums; and his brother, Richard earl of Cornwall; 
1s faid to have laviſhed much treaſure in attaining the pompous 


title of King of the Romans; which enormous expente did 1 
not however hinder his living LO dying a very rich man: {9 wy 
that ſome way or other vaſt ſums muſt, by the balance of ſo- {ng 
reign trade, have centered here, otherwiſe ſuch large draughts fur 
could not have been ſupplied ; and yet we are pretty certain; 15 
that the policy of this king's time did not reach to any of thoſe 12 
reſined arts of creating an appearance of wealth by altering the mw 
value of the current coin, which have been fince found out- vas 
| Better arguments than theſe to prove a balance of trade in fa- ih 
vour of that age can hardly be produced; and therefore We = 

- muſt allow, that ſuch a balance there was: though doubtleſs = 
under a better government and a more ſettled ſtate of things, it | 
might have been much larger. But the miſtakes of former, arey pu 
or at leaſt ſhould be, leſſons to later ages. e 4 


Lou AD V ſurnamed W a at his fathers W :: 
43 in the Holy Land, was readily and unanimouſly ac- | 
| knowledged his ſueceſſor; nor did there happen any diſturbance 


notwithſtanding he delayed his return to July 25, 1274: in his l 
paſſage home he viſited Pope Gregory X. and King Philip of | 


France ; ſtayed ſome time at his city-of Bourdeaux, and having 
— thoroughly ſettled his affairs abroad, arrived here with an eſta - 
| bliſhed reputation, as well for wiſdom as courage; which per- ** 
baps was, the principal reaſon that all ancient animoſities ſeeme 8 

buried in oblivion: and his barons ſhewed as great alacrity in 

- Gbeying him, as they had diſcovered obſtinacy i in e 
Father. 
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bes He} on che other hand, manifeſted ov btraf for, 


givenels, and addreſſing himſelf to the government with equal 
ſpirit and diligence, quickly gave a new face to public affairs, 


The defire he had of ſettling the realm in perfect tranquillity, OE] 
engaged him to ſpend ſome time in making new laws, and com- | 


poſing old differences amongſt potent families; in regulating 
affairs with the king of Scots, and in providing for the ſecurity 
of the'Engliſh frontiers towards Wales, by redreſſing the grie- 
yances complained of by the Welch, and heaping favours upon 
David, brother to Llewellin, who ruled over all Wales. Let 
this peace did not continue long, and the nature of our work 
leads us to ſhew how it was broken, and what's were the conſe? | 
5 of that breach n. 1 
Llewellin was a wiſe and warlifie 1 prince, ' more Potent thao 
any. of his predeceſſors, but withal exceſſively ambitious ;- fil 
ling his mind with vain hopes, founded on old prophecies, and 
furthered in all probability by his intrigues with ſame of the 
Engliſh barons, , Theſe notions induced him to decline paying 
homage to King Edward, and to endeavour to ſtrengthen his 
intereſt, by marrying the daughter of Simon Mountford, late 
earl of Leiceſter, that determined enemy of the royal family a. 
This lady coming to him by ſea, from France, (for when came 
miſchief into this iſland from another quarter ?) was taken at 
ſea by ſome ſhips from the port of Briſtol, and, with her brother, 
brought to the King, who treated her very kindly. In order to 
put an end to theſe diſputes, Edward entered Wales with a great 
| army, and at the fame time haraſſed the coaſt with his fleet, which 
brought the proud Llewellin ſo low, that he yielded to a peace 
on yery hard terms: in conſequence of which, however, the 
ing, from a royal generoſity, ſent him bis wife . Noi long 
| after, he broke out again, and, in conjunction with his brother 
David, committed ſuch deyaſtation in the Engliſh marches, 
that the king was obliged to turn againſt him the whole force 
of the kingdom; and having ſlain him in battle, added Wales 


u Walter Hemingford, hitoria de rebus geſtis Fdw. I. Edv. 11, and Edw. III. 
Jol. i. p. 1-4. Nie. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 237, 238, 239. Chronicen, 
Godſtovianum MS. p. 100, Mat. Weſtm, chron. Dunelm, Li . 


1276. N Wale, 3 vol. i. p. 5, Me, Tiivet. annal. vol. 1. 
5. 248, 
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te the Welch cuſtoms, he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws, aud; ap, 
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to bis dominions, and declaring his young ſon en just 
dorn at Caernarvon , prince thereof, put an end to the Britiſh 
line's, His policy in ſecuring his conqueſt is worthy of obſer, 
vation: for firſt, to awe the people he diſtributed the inland 
Parts amongſt his ; nobility : and next, to prevent their giving in 


pointed ſheriffs and other legal officers in thoſe parts; laſtly, 
for his own ſecurity, which he Judged depended on a naw] 
force, he kept all the ports of the principality i in his own hand 
encouraging the inhabitants in their application to inland trade 
and foreign commerce, more than any of their native prince 
had done", that they might become true ſubjetts af an Englich 
king, rich and free. 

In the ſeventeenth year r of the king's reigns fl out the Jah 
of Alexander king of Scots, which afforded Edward another 
opportunity of diſplaying his wiſdom, and of extending hu 
power“. This prince had for his firſt wife Margaret, the king; 
ſiſter, by whom he had a ſon, who died young, and a daugh. 
ter named Margaret, who was married to the king of Norway, 
to whom alſo ſhe bore a daughter, called Margaret likewiſe, 
whom the Scots, with the conſent of King Edward, acknow- 
ledged for the heireſs of their crown. She, in her paſſage | 
from Norway, going on ſhore in the Orkneys, died there! 
whereupon many competitors for the Scottiſh diadem appeared!', 
| who agreed to ſubmit the deciſion of their reſpective titles to 
King Edward. Theſe were, Eric king of Norway, Florence 

carl of Holland, Robert le Brus lord of Anandale, John de 
Baliol lord of Galloway, John de Haſtings lord of Aberga- 

venny, John Comyn lord of Badenoch, Patrick Dunbar earl 

of Marche, John de Veſci for his father, Nicholas de Soules, 


and William de Ros: and great conſequences King Edward 
drew from this reference, which put the whole iſland into his 60 
o Thom. Walſingham. Hiſt. Angl, p. 4152. Hem de Knyghton, lib. iii, 

cep. I. p. 2464. Annal. Waverl. p. 234, 235. Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 432, 1 


433, 4:4, $97, Chron. T. Otterbourne, p. 81, 82. J A. D. 1288. 'K 
1 Walt, Hemirgford, vol. i. p. 8-13. Nic. Trivet, annal. vol. i. p. 256 27 
259. Chron. God ſtovian, ubi ſupra. s A. D. 1289. t . Knyghton, y 


lib. fi. cap. i. p. 2468. Chron. T. Otterbourne, p. 83 —89. Chron. * 
| k 594, 525. Hector Boeth. Hiſt. Scot. lib, xiii. fol. 291. | 


power, ; 
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power, and gave him a pretence for keeping 2 feronſ ſquadron 
of ſhips upon the northern eoaſt, in right of his ſovereignty 


der thoſe ſeas). which; though always claimed, had not been 


exerciſed by ſome of his predeceſſors . After much conſulta- 
tion, and with great ſolemnity, the- kink pronounced his judg- 
ment in favour. of Baliol, as deſcended from the-eldeſt daugh- 
ter of David Earl of Huntingdon “, notwithſtanding Robert le 
Brus was ſomewhat nearer in deſcent, though by a younger 
daughter ; who therefore holding himſelf injured, ſtill kept up 


his claim ; which perhaps was not diſagreeable to Edward, wbo 


thought nouriſhing diſſenſions in _ TI er e to 
preſerve peace in his own. 
Notwithſtanding theſe nen Are at home, King Kr 


| was far from neglecting his congerns on the continent, where 


he ſtill preſerved the duchy of Guienne, and ſome other domi- 
nions, to which he paſſed over when occaſion required; and, 
contrary to the uſage of his predeceſſots, took all imaginable 
care to preſerve the friendſhip of France, which in the end he 
found impracticable; and that his rights were only to be de- 


fended by force. An extraordinary act of French inſolence 


gave riſe to the bloody war which broke out in the twenty-firſt 
year of King Edward's reign®, and of which 1 ſhall exhibir a 
diſtin&t account from proper authorities. The firſt grounds of 


| the quarrel are very differently reported, both by our own and 


foreign hiſtorians; but the relation given us by Walter of He- 
mingford is more circumſtantial and much more probable. than 
any of the reſt; and therefore from him (eſpecially as it ous 
never appeared in Engliſh) we ſhall inſert it. a 
In the year 1295, a fatal contention happened eee the 
« Engliſh ſeamen of the cinque ports and the mariners of the 
French king in Normandy, whieh began thus: An Engliſh 

4 hip putting into a Norman hit remained there ſome days: 


uv Jobn de Peri, Scoliehron. vol. Mi. p· 782, Walter Hemingford, vol. 


J. p. 2g. Nic, Trivet. angal. vol. i. p. 257. : . 1292. 


* Walter Hemingford, vol. j. p. 376 38. Nic. Tilvet. annal, vol. i, p · 273, 
274. Hector. Bosth. bi. Scot, lib, xivv Tho. Walfingbem. bift, Ang, p. 59, 
Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 368, 369. Mezeray, tom. ii. p. 777. T. Walſing- 


ham, p. 60. T « Wike's chron. p. 125, 126. Nic. Frivet. angal, vol. I, p. 274» 
1 A. D. ny | WE. 
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« while they lay at anchor, two of the crew went to get freſt 
e water at a place not far diſtant from the ſhore, where they 
c“ were inſulted by ſome Normans of their own profeſſion ; ſo 
ce that coming from words to blows, one of the Engliſhmen 
et was killed, and the other flying to the ſhip, related wha 
« had happened to his fellow-ſailor ; informing them, that the 
(% Normans were at his heels. Upon this they hoiſted fail and 
4 put to ſea; and, though the Normans followed them, they 
ce nevertheleſs eſcaped, but with ſome difficulty : whereupon 
c the inhabitants of the Engliſh ports ſought aſſiſtance from 
. « their neighbours ; and the enemy, on the other hand, 
_ « ing ſtill the ſame diſpoſition, increaſed- their ſtre Ar 
de and chaſed all Engliſh ſhips. In theſe bee wit 
« had the-fortune to meet fix, and to take two Engliſh veſſels, 
ec they killed the ſailors, hung up their bodies at the a 
« with as many dogs; ſailing in this manner for ſome time on 
„ their coaſts, and fignifying to all the world thereby, that 
« they made no * of difference berween an 1 and 
« a dog. 
d This, when it came to thie ears of the inhabitants of the 
% Engliſh ports, by the relation of thoſe that eſcaped, provok- 
« ed them to take the beſt meaſures they could to revenge ſo 


6 ſignal an affront; and having in vain cruized at ſea, in order 


« to find out the enemy, they entered the port of Swyn, and 


« having killed and drowned abundance of men, carried away 


« ſix ſhips; many acts of a like nature ſucceeding this on both 
c ſides. At laſt, wearied by this piratical war, they by mel- 
“ ſengers who paſſed between them, fixed a certain day to de- 
e cide this diſpute with their whole ſtrength : this day was the 
e fourteenth of April, and a large empty ſhip was fixed in 
« the middle, between the coaſts of England and Normandy, 
to mark the place of engagement. The Engliſh, againſt the 


« time appointed, procured ſome aid from Ireland, Holland, 


<« and other places; and the Normans drew to their aſſiſtance 
&« the French, Flemings, and Genoeſe. At the appointed day 
« both parties met, full of reſolution z and as their minds 
te boiled with rage, ſo a like ſpirit ſeemed to agitate the ele- 
„ ments: ſtorms of ſnow and hail, and boiſterous guſts of 


** wind, were the preludes of an obſtinate battle; in which at 
«c length 


1 
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« 3 Gor gave the victory to us ; many thouſands being 
« ſlain, beſides thoſe who were drowned in a large number of 
z ſhips which periſhed ; the victorious Engliſh carrying off 
« two hundred and my my and with ae: wy IO 
3 

„ When King Philip n this: news, How his brother 
Charles had been the author of the battle, yet he ſent ambaſſa- 
« dors to the king of England, demanding reparation for the 
« wrong done him, by puniſhing ſuch as were concerned, and by 
«. the payment of a vaſt ſum for the loſſes which his merchants 
« had ſuſtained. To them the king prudently anſwered, that he 
« would. inquire into the matter, and return his reſolution by 
« mefſengers of his own. Agreeable to his promiſe, he ſent to 
« defire the French king, that time and place might be fixed for 
« commiſſioners on both ſides to meet and inquire into the cir- 
« cumſtances of the fact, in order to its being amicably adjuſt- 
« ed; but this the French king refuſed, and, by the advice of 
« his nobility, ſummoned the king of England to appear, and 
e anſwer for what had paſſed in his court, on a day aſſigned. 
„ The day came, and, the king not appearing, a new ſummons 
« was iſſued, wherein the king was cited to appear on another 
« day, under pain of forfeiting all his dominions beyond the 
te ſeas. The king, before this day elapſed, ſent his brother Ed- 
„ mund earl of Lancaſter, and the earl vf Leiceſter, with in- 

« ſtructions for the making an end of this buſineſs: yet theſe 
ambaſſadors, though they produced proper credentials, were 

« not heard, nor even admitted, but judgment was given, that 
« the king ſhould loſe Aquitain, and al his tranſmarine domi- 
« nions, for his contempt in not appearing *.” _ 

Buch is the account given by Hemingferd, which is clear and 
exact, and very agreeable to what we find in the beſt French 
authors, particularly Father Daniel, who very candidly relates, 
and very honeſtly blames, this violent procedure b. But what 
followed was ſo very baſe, that, though I own it is ſomewhat 
beſide my purpoſe, I cannot help relating it. By the interpoſi- 
tion of the French queens, a treaty was ſet on foot with Prince 
Edmund for the accommodating all differences. By this treaty . 


2 Hiſtoria de rubus geſtis Edward I. &e. vol. i. p. 39, 4% 4. 5 Hiſtoite | 
& France, tom m. iv. p. 355. . 
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it was agreed, that, to ſave the honour of King Philip, a few 
French troops ſhould. be admitted i into certain forts and cities, 
and that, after this mark of ſubmiſſion, they ſhould be with. 


drawn, and, letters of ſafe conduct being granted to King Ed. 
ward, he ſhould paſs the ſeas, and ſettle all things in a perſonal 
conference with the French king, the troops to be recalled, and 


55 the ſentence vacated in forty days, i in conſequence of the before- 


mentioned 1 ſubmiſſion. | All this being fairly executed by King 
Edward, when the time was elapſed, and the French troops 
were required to evacuate the towns, King Philip roundly de- 
clared, that he was unacquainted wich the treaty, and that he 


would by no means comply therewith. Such was the policy of 


France of old, and ſuch the honourable means 35 which her 


' monarchy was extended | 


The reſentment of the king for this baſe 9s ſhewed ſel in 
various treaties with foreign princes, as alſo by ſending a ſpeedy 


relief to Gaſcony under his nephew the earl of Richmond, at; 


tended by Lord St. John and Admiral Tiptaff d. At the ſame 


time, to ſecure the ſeas, and prevent any defcents on his coaſ, 
the King fitted out three fleets, well provided with) men and 
ammunition z one from Yarmouth, which was commanded by 
John de Botecourt; another from Portſmouth, under the direc- 


tion of William de Leibourne ; the third, which had the care of 


the weſtern coaſt, under the command of a valiant knight of 


Ireland e. In ſome of the copies of Trivet's annals, this admiral 


is ſaid to be of the illuſtrious houſe of Ormonde f. 


All theſe fleets did good ſervice. That of Portlmench, about 
Michaelmas, failed into the mouth of the Garonne s, and, ba 
ving debarked the troops on board, took ſeveral places from the 
French: yet, next year, the French king having hired a great 
lleet, ſome of our writers ſay not leſs than 300 fail, they ſtood 
over to the Engliſh coaſt, and landing the troops on board ſud- 


| denly near Dover, by the affiſtance of Sir Thamas Turbervillea | 
traitor, took the town, and hare its but were quickly after- 


c Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 42, 43. Nie, Trivet. een vol. i. p. 276 
27). F. Wallingbam, p. 61. .d Nic, Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 279. Walter 
Hemingford, vol. i. p. 51. Hiltoire de France, par J. de Serres, p. 174. e Nie. 
Trivet. anval. vol. i. p. 279. .  F See the MS. of Trivet in the library of 
Merton college in Oxford. 8 A. D. 1294. b Walter Hemingford, vol. i , 
p. 56. Nie. Trivet. annal. vol. i, p. 280. i & D. 2295. 
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rards forced to fly to their ſhips, with the loſs of 800 men «, 
In the mean time, the Yarmouth fleet made a deſcent in Nor- 
mandy, burnt the town of Cherbourg, and ſpoiled a rich abbey!, 
The Pordmomb ſquadron alſo, on the coaſt of Flanders, took 


| fifteen fail of Spaniſh merchantmen, richly laden, and brought 
them into Sandwich n. To balance this, there happened an un- 


foreſeen ſtroke at Berwick a, where the Engliſh fleet raſſily en- 


tering the harbour, the Scots n- four OE _ We reſt 
with ſome difficulty eſcaped o. : 


In the twenty-fifth year of his: adn the eg ade tren 


fleet, having a gallant army of between fifty and fixty thouſand 
men on board, and landed at Sluys in Flanders on the twenty- 


ſeventh of the ſame month ®, where a very unlueky accident fell 


out. The ſquadron from the cinque porcs, quarrelling with the 


Yarmouth mariners, ſuddenly fell to blows ; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding the king's interpoſition, a defperate engagement fol- 


burnt, moſt of 'the men on board them Joſt, and three of the 
largeſt ſhips in the navy, one of which had the king's treaſure 
on board, were driven out to ſea, and, not without much diffi. 


culty, eſcaped d. This was an ill beginning; and indeed nothing 


anſwerable to the force employed therein was done through the 


whole expedition; yet in one reſpect they were fortunate; for 


the French having formed a ſcheme for burning their whole 


navy in the harbour of Dam, it was luckily diſcovered ; and 
the Engliſh fleet, putting ta ſea, eſcaped . The king's 6 | 


derates abroad alſo fell from their promiſes; and the Flemings, ts 
' whoſe aſſiſtance the Engliſh came, making a ſudden defection, 

the king was next year obliged to return to England, as well on 
account of theſe miſcarriages, as to quiet his barons, and to re- 


Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 39. Nic. Trivet. zonal. vol. i. p. 1 285. 


H. Knyghton, p. 2503, 2504. Mczeray, vol. ii. p. 789. I Nic. Trivet. an- 
nal. vol. i. p. 284. m Thom. Walſingham, hiſt. Angl. p. 64. u A. D. 
1196, © Walter Hemingford, vol. 1. p. 90. Thom. Walſingham, hiſt. 
Ang), p. 66. H. Knygbton, p. 2512» Ms 1297. q Nic. Trivet. anoal. 

vol. i. p. 304, Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 146. r Nic. Trivet. annal. 
vol. i. b. 395, Holingſhed's chronicle, p. 304. wars | 


vech 


ions for invading Flanders, and notwithſtanding he met | 
with many interruptions from his barons and clergy, yet by the 
latter end of Auguſt he failed from Winchelſea with a mighty 


| lowed, wherein twenty ſhips of the Yarmouth ſquadron were 


= 


treaty; wherein it was ſtipulated, that the king of England ſhould 


between the two kings ſhould be inquired into, and ſettled, with 
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| preſs the Scots, who, at the inſtigation of / the a 2 up 
arms, and invaded the kingdom . F | 
_ The king, according to his diſpoſition of eee peace on 
the continent if poſſible, while he had affairs of moment to em- 
Ploy him nearer home, was content, notwithſtanding the inju. 
ries he received, to make a peace with King Philip, which in the 
twenty-ſeventh year of his reign* was confirmed”, and by the 
mediation of Pope Boniface VIII. made more explick by. a 


marry the French king's ſiſter, and his ſon Prince Edward the 
daughter of the ſaid king, and that the duchy of Aquitain ſhould 
be put into the hands of the Pope, until the matters in difference 


many other articles to be ſeen at large in Rymer's collection . 
'This truce, indifferently performed on the part of the French, 
ſubſiſted to the thirtieth year of the king x, and then a peace v 
concluded between the two crowns, of which the third article 
contained a reciprocal engagement, that neither of the contraQt- 
ing parties ſhould afford any manner of aid or aſſiſtance to the 
enemies of the other, or ſuffer the ENT in any way 
whatever, in any of the territories or places under their power, 
and that they ſhould forbid-the ſame to be done on pain of for- 
feiture of body and goods to the offenders, c. I mention this 
article particularly, becauſe, in conſequence of it, there fell out 
the cleareſt proofs. of the King: of me abſolute ſoverei 2 


n 


- haps, than the whole W can hw. in "cſoedt to the 3 
gative of a prince, with regard to other princes J. It Happened 


thus: 
The war ſtill continuing between Philip the Fair and the Fle- 


mings, that prince thought fit ro ſend a great fleet to ſea under 
the command of a Genoeſe nobleman, whoſe name was Reyner 
Grimbaldi, (moſt of our writers call him Grimbaltz,) to whom 
he gave thetitle of Admiral, and who, under colour of this com- 
miſſion, took ſeveral ſhips of different nations, bound for the 
ports of Flanders, laden with various kinds of goods. Upon 


2 T => = BY s BB QB = Y 2.8 Pp 28 


s Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 148. t A. D. 1299. u Walter He 
mingford, vol. i. p. 168, 169. Annal. Abington. Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i, p. 314, 
315. w Fqgdera, tom. ii. p. 840. * A. D. 1303. Y Ibid. p. 941, 
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1 complaints were made to the kings of England and France, 

who jointly appointed commiſſioners to hear and een he BL, 
matters contained in them, Fs 
Jo theſe commiſſioners, therefore, a een was pre 
ſented in the name of the procurators of the prelates and nobles, 

and of the admiral of the Engliſh ſeas, and of the communities 

of cities and towns; likewiſe of the merchants, mariners, ſtran- 
gers reſident, and all others belonging to the kingdom of Eng- 
und, and other territories ſubject to the ſaid king of England; 
as alſo the inhabitants of other maritime places, ſueh as Genoa, 
Catalonia, Spain, Germany, Zeland, Holland, Frizeland; Den- 
mark, Norway, &c. ſetting forth, that whereas the kings of 
England, by right of the ſaid kingdom, have from time to time, 
whereof there is no memorial to the contrary, been in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of the Engliſh ſeas, and of the iſlands 

_ fituate within the ſame, with power of ordaining and eſtabliſhing 
laws, ſtatutes, and prohibitions of arms, and of ſhips otherwiſe 
furniſhed than merchantmen uſed to be; and of taking ſecurity, 
and giving protection, in all caſes where need ſhall require; and 
of ordering all other things neceſſary for the maintaining of 
peace, right, and equity, among all manner of people, as well 
of other dominions as their own, paſſing through the ſaid ſeas, 
and the ſovereign guard thereof; and alſo, of taking all manner 
of cognizance in cauſes, and of doing right and juſtice to high 
and low, according to the ſaid laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and 
prohibitions, and all other things, which to the exerciſe of ſo- 
vereign juriſdiction in the places aforeſaid may appertain : and 
whereas A. de B. (Lord Coke ſays his name was de Botetort) 
admiral of the ſaid ſea, deputed by the ſaid king of England, 
and all other admirals deputed by the ſaid king of England, and 
his anceſtors formerly kings of England, have been in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the ſaid ſovereign guard, with power of juriſdiction, 
and all the other powers before-mentioned, (except in caſe of 
appeal, and complaint made of them to their ſovereigns the 
kings of England, in default of juſtice, or for evil judgment), and 
eſpecially of making prohibitions, doing juſtice, and taking ſecu 
rity for good behaviour from all manner of people carrying arms 
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on the ſaid ſea, or ſailing in ſhips otherwiſe fitted out and arm: 
end than merchant ſhips uſed to be, and in all other caſes where 
a man may have reaſod able cauſe of ſuſpicion towards them of 


piracy, or other miſddings : and whereas the maſters of ſhips; 
of the ſaid kingdom of England, in the abſence of the = 


admirals, have heen in peaceable poſſeſſion of taking c cognizance, 


and judging of all facts upon the ſaid ſea, between all manner f 
people, according to the laws, ſtatutes; prohibitions; franchiſes, 
and cuſtoms: and whereas, in the firſt article of the treaty of 
alliance, lately made between the faid kings at Paris, the wordz 
following are ſet down; vin. Firſt of all it is agreed and-con: 
cluded between us, the etwoys and agents above · mentioned, in 
the names of the ſaid kings, that they ſhall be to each other, for 
the future, good, true, and faithful friends and allics againſt al 
the world (except the church of Rome); in ſuch manner, that 
if any one or more, whoſvever they be, ſhall go about to inter: 
rupt, hinder, or moleſt the ſaid kings, in their franchiſes, liber. 
ties, privileges, rights, or cuſtoms, of them and their kingdoms; 
they ſhall be good and faithful friends, and aiding againſt all 
men living, and ready to die, to defend, keep and maintain, the 
above-mentioned franchiſes, liberties, rights, and: cuſtoms, Ge, 
and that the one ſhould not be of counſel, nor give aid or aſſiſt- 
ance in any thing whereby the other may loſe life, limb, eſtate 
or honour. And whereas Mr. Reyner Grimbaltz, maſter of the 
ſhips of -the ſaid king of France, who calls himſelf admiral of 
the ſaid fea, being deputed by his ſovereign aforeſaid, in his war 
_ againſt the Flemings, did, (after the above-mentioned allfance 
was made and ratified, and againſt the tenor and obligation of 


the ſaid alliance, and the intention of thoſe who made it) wrong: - 


fully aſſume and exerciſe the office of admiral in the ſaid ſea of 
England, above the ſpice of a year; by coramiſſion from the ſaid 
king of France, taking the ſubjects and merchants of the king- 
dom of England, and of other countries, paſſing upon the ſaid 
ſeas with their goods, and did caſt the men ſo taken into the 
priſons of his ſaid maſter the king of France; and, by his own 
judgment and award, did cauſe to be delivered, their goods and 


merchandizes to receivers eftabliſhed for that purpoſe, in the ſea- 


ports of the ſaid king, as forfeit and confiſcate to him; and bis 


taking and detaining the ſaid men with their faid goods and mer- 
chandises, 


* 
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wi chandizes; and his judgment and award on them as borſcl 8 
ere BY confiſcate, hath pretended in writing to juſtify before vou, the 
of Lords Commiſſioners, by authority of the aforeſaid commiſſion for "0 
P5; che office öf admiral by him thus uſurped, and againftlic gene- 

aid Wl 1 prohibition "inade by the king of England, in"phices within 
n tis power, in purſuance of the third article of the before-men- 


8; 


fioned alliance; containing the words above written, and hatl . 


„ cherefope required, that he may be acquitted and abſolved'of the | 
'of wes the great damage and prejudice of the ſaid king of Eng 85 
n find, 4nd of the prelates, nodles, znd others before mentioned; 
* wherefore the faid procurators do, in the names of their ſaid 

M lords, pray you, the Lords Commiſſioners before-menitioned, that 
or due and ſpeedy delivery of the ſaid men, ſhips, goods, and mer 

al chandizes, ſo taken and detained, may be made to the admiral 
* or the faid king of England, to whom the eognizance of this 
K matter doth rightfully appertain, as is above ſaid, that fs, withs . 
” out diſturbance from” you, or any one elſe, he way take cogni- Ta” 
5 zance thereof, and do what belongs to his aſoreſaid office ; and 

. | that the aforeſaid Mr. Reyner may be condemned; and conſtrain- 

| ed to make due ſatisfaction for all the ſaid damages, ſo far forth ; 
1 as he ſhall be able to do the ſame and in default thereof,” his 

2 | faid maſter, the King of France, by whom he was deputed to 

is | the ſaid office, and that, after due ſatisfaction ſhall be made for 

1 the ſaid damages, the ſaid Mr. Reyner may be ſo duly puniſhed : 
for the violation of the. ſaid allowance, as that the" — Oy 

* an example to others for time to come. * 

1 Thus far the remonſtrance; on which other writers NEVER 

= largely inſiſted, let us content ourſelyes with making a ſew ob- 

f | vious reflections. I. It appears from this paper, that the domi- 

F nion of the ſea had not only been claimed, but exerciſed and 

| poſſeſſed, by the kings of England, for time immemorial; which 

, is ſufficient to give fome credit to the facts which we have rela- 

a ted from the Britiſh hiſtory: for as to the times ſince the Ro- 

a man invaſion, they were, in an hiſtorical ſenſe, with memory. 

II. It is clear, from bence, what the A860 of the ſea was, 


viz. a juriſdiction over the veſſels of all nations paſfing _ 
for the common benefit of ** for bowed map, PR 


a Selden's mare clauſum, lib, ii. cap. 25, as, Cokes inſtit. Bb. iv, wp. 22. 1 
Vor. I. ERC 8 58 . e 
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muſt have been founded either in common conſent, or in ſupe⸗ 


ers, to whom this remonſtrance is addreſſed, neither bad, nor 


4 
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Protesten of commerce, and the deciſion of unforeſeen gi, 


putes. III. It is no leſs apparent, that this was an excluve 
juriſdiRtion, i in which no other potentate had any ſhare; which 


riority of ſtrength z either of which afforded a good title. IV. 
We ſee, by this remonſtrance, that the dominion of the ſeg 
7 "reſting i in the king of England, was a point not only known to, 
but maintained by, the Genoeſe, Spaniards, Germans, , ollan- 
ders, Danes, and, in ſhort, by all the maritime powers then in 
Europe; which is ſufficient to evince, that trade Was fa from 
being at a low ebb; and that the prerogative of the crown of 
England, ip this reſpect, had been hitherto ſo exerciſed, as ta 
render it à common advantage. V. We percei ve, that foreign- 
ers were ſo jealous of the aſſuming temper of the French prin- 
ces, that they would not admit the commander i in chief of their 
naval force to bear the title of Admiral, which they apprehend- 
ed to include a title to juriſdiction; and therefore would hare 
this Reyner Grimbaltz ſtyled only Maſter of the ſhips to the 
king of France, VI. We muſt obſerve, that the Commiſſion- 


claimed any naval juriſdiction whatſoever, but were appointed 
to hear and determine whether King Edward's prerogative, as 
ſovereign of the ſca, had been invaded by this Reyner Grim- 
| baltz, in contravention of the firſt article of the treaty between | 
the crowns of England and Erance, whereby the contracting 
parties coyenanted ta maintain each others prerogatives; and 
conſequently, the French king was bound to maintain this pre. 
rogative of King Edward, which, gave occaſion to the commiſ- 
ion. VII. We owe the knowledge of this whole affair not to 
our hiſtorians, but to aur records; whence we may ſafely de- 
duce this conſequence, that the want of lacts to ſupport ſuch 4 
_juriſdiQtion throughout preceding reigns, ought not to be urged 


as a juſt objection ; becauſe, as I once before hinted, molt of | th 

_ thoſe who applied themſelves to writing Men“ were very little ca 

acquainted with theſe matters. | le 

But there is one thing more relating to 1 affair, which de · th 
ſerves particular attention; and that is, the plea put in by Rej- 

ner Grimbaltz, in anſwer to this remonſtrance. He did not dif H 

pute the king of England's + forergignty? z he did not A any : 
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power derived to himſelf from the Frenth king's commiſſion : "I 
but what he inſiſted on was, the third article of the treaty. be- 

brd - mentioned, which he would have to be thus underſtocd: 
that King Edward having Gontrafted not to give any aid or „ 
ſllance; or to ſuffer any aid or aſſiſtance to be giyen to the ene- 


mies of King Philip; and having alſo actually iſſued out a prohi- 


bition; forbidding any ſuch practices ; it followed, in his opinion, 
that all ſuch as, after this prohibition, relieved. the Flemings, by 
merchavdize or otherwiſe, were to be eſteemed enemies, of 
whatſoever nation they were: and that he, having taken none 
but the perſons and goods of ſuch; conceived; himſelf to have 
a runs ſo to do by virtue of the ſaid prohibition z wheres 
by King Edward, according to his interpretatiory had fignified, 
that he would not take it as an'injury done to him, "although 
the ſhips of ſuch offenders ſhould/be taken in his ſeas by the 
French king's officers. ' I ſhall not enter into the reaſonableneſs 
of validity of this defence, the iſſue of which is not known; 
but content myſelf with obſerving, that it contains the cleareſt 
conceſlion on the part of France, that can be deſired; becauſe 
this man derives the legality of his own actions, if they were 
legal, not from the commiſſion of the prince he ſerved, bur 
from the king of England's prohibition z ſo that, in reality, he 
afſerts himſelf to have acted under the Engliſh werner, wa 305 
from thence expected his acquittal vs. 
Many other inſtances of this king's claiming: and cine 
the ſovereignty of the ſea might be produced,” if they were at 
all neceſſary ;' but as, at that time, the title of our kings was 


no way conteſted, it is not neceſſary to detain the reader longer 


on this head. The remainder of his life was ſpent in ſubduing 
Scotland, on which he had particularly ſet his heart, as appears, 
by his directing his dead body to be carried about that country, 


till every part of it was brought under his ſon's dominion; In 


| this temper of mind he died, in a manner, in the field; for he 
cauſed himſelf to be conveyed- from Carliſle to a village cal- 
| led Burgh upon Sands, where he deceaſed on July 17, 1307, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and bt 11g of his age® - 


d Selden, abi fora: Molloy, 4e jute maritimo & 'navali, cap! 'v;” e Walt, 
Hemingford, vol. i. p. 237, 238, 239. Nic. Trivet. aunal. p. 346, 347: Chron. 
| Godſtovian. p. 103. T. Walſingham, hiſt. Angl. p. 94. Thom. Sprott, chronic. 
p. 112. Johan, Fordun de Scotichronicon, vol. iv. p. 8 A. Koyghton, 


p. 2530, Fablan, 5. 149. | | 
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He was, undoubtedly, one of the braveſt, and moſt polite 


princes; that ever fat on the Engliſh throne. Herightly judged, 

that he could never be formidable abroad, till he had eſtabliſhed 
unanĩmity at home; which was the reaſon that, at ſuch an ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, he annexed Wales for ever to his 
dominions; and endeavoured, with ſuch earneſtneſs, to add 
Scotland to them likewiſe; which, if he had lived, he would, 


in all probability, have done; and then, no doubt, the French | 


would have felt the weight of his whole power. For though 
he was too wiſe to be diverted from the proſecution. of his de. 
_ . Ggns by any of the arts of his enemies, yet he was a monarch 
of too great ſpirit. to bear the injuſtice done him by France, 
longer than the ſituation of his affairs required. As he ſet the 
ſtate in order at his firſt coming to the throne, ſo he left the 
government thoroughly eſtabliſhed at the time of his deceiſe; 
which, with-a numerous army and potent fleet, he conſigned to 
his ſon, Who en ** __ en either; in his virtue of 
8 e 
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| general ſatisfaction of the nation. His- firſt care was to ſolem- 
| nize the marriage, concluded for him by his father, with the 
princefs Iſabella, daughter to the French King; and for that 
purpoſe he paſſed the ſeas, and went to Paris, where he was 


woas performed with extraordinary iplendour., His marriage 


over, he returned to England with his new queen, and was 
crowned on the feaſt of St. Matthias, with all imaginable teſti- 


monies of joy and affection from the peoples, But this fair 


weather was ſoon over; for he ſhortly after bringing back his 
favourite, called by moſt of our writers Gaveſton, but whole 
true name ſeems to bave been Piers, or Peter de Gaberſton, a 
Gaſcon, the barons took ſuch an offence thereat, and at the 
extravagant marks of royal favour he afterwards received, that 
more than one civil war happened upon his account, which hin- 
dered the King from applying himſelf to the care of his con- 
cerns W as well as the nodility from readeripg him thoſe 
rea ICP gt 7260 . Kan e „ er pa 
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e 2 heartily: inclined. Theſe jealouſies 0 
and diſputes ended not but with the death of che king's minions 


f 


of the lords, had his head ſtruck off without any form: of 
juſtice. It is highly probable, that the French counſellors about 
the. queen wete the chief inſtigators of this fact, at leaſt as to 


yy whom they were occaſioned z and who falling into the hands 


the manner of doing it; and yet after it was done, they inflam et 
the king's eee = ws WE nn. n ann chap TL. 


their own quiet ©. % : 
In the year 51 35 dae ie of: Scotland, 3 
England with a great army, which rouſed the king from bis. 
lethargy, and obliged him to provide for the nation's ſafety, 
and his own honour. The next year, therefore, he aſſembled the 
whole ſtrength of the realm, and marched therewith north- 
ward, intending to have reduced the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land; according to his father's directions upon his death- bed; 
but thoſe diſaſters which always attend princes when on ill 
terms with their ſubjects, waited: on this unfortunate expedi - 
tion; ſo that in a general engagement on June 24, 13.14, the 
Engliſh were entirely defeated, though the King diſcovered 
much perſonal courage, and when all fell into confuſion, was 
vith difficulty prevailed upon to fly. He certainly. meant to 
have attempted at leaſt the repairing this misfortune, by invading 
Scotland with a new army; but his reputation was ſo much in- 
jured by his late defeat, and his nobility were ſo unwilling to 
- fight under his banners f, that all his endeavours. came to no- 
thing; and he had beſides the misfortune to ſee, not only the 
northern parts of England ravaged, but Ireland: alſo invaded 
wm n e 1 25 his father had lt in ſo ven a ene 


Wolter Hetmingford, vol. i. Pp. _ Contin. Ct Nie. Triver. per Adam 
Murimuth,! vol, ii. p. 3. Thom. Walfingham, p. 93—101. Mezeray, H. 
Kayghton, p. 2532 · Thom, de la Moor vit. Edward II. p. 593. T. Otter - 


bourne, p. 109, 110. Johan. Trokelowe, annal. Edward II. p. IB. Ano. 


nym, Monach. Malmeſburiens, vit. Edward II. p. 95—106. * 4 Mo- 
rimuth, annal, vol. ii. p. 15. Hector Boeth. hiſt. S cot. lib. xiv. p- 302. Thom. 
Wallingbam. hiſt, Angl, 5. 106. T. Otterbovrne, p. 110. H. Kayghton, p. 2533. 
Johan, Fordun Scotichronicon, vol, iv, p. 1007. Monach, Malmeſburiens, vit. Ed- 
ward II. p. 146, 147. Johan. . annal. Edward II. p. + Mm Fabian's | 
chronicle, r. % 5 wile | ; 
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and ſo litle Likely * to deere their own, infled fend 
others. 9.2.68 
This deſign of the FS wean Ireland was: very deeply laid 


hs ROY leſs was intended than an entire. conqueſt of the 


For this purpoſe King Robert le Brus ſent over his 
. 4 5 Edward, who took upon him the title of King of Ire 
land, and who landed in the north with fx thouſand men, at 


tended by the eatls of Murray and Monteith, Lord John 


Stuart, Lord John Campbell, and many other perſons of dit, 
tinction; and by the aſſiſtance of the native Iriſh, quickly re- 
duced a great part of the country. This war laſted ſeveral 

years; King Robert going over thither at laſt in perſon; and 
in all probability had carried his point, if it had not been for 

the haſty temper of his brother. Sir Edmund Butler, in the 
beginning of theſe ſtirs, had with the Engliſh forces done all 
that in a very diſtracted ſtate of affairs could be done for the 


preſervation of the iſland, till ſuch time as the king ſent over | 


Lord Roger Mortimer, with a very. ſmall force to repreſs the 

invaders ; who engaging Edward le Brus in the famous battle 
of Armagh, which the Scots very imprudently fought before 

they were joined by King Robert and his forces; the Engliſh 
gained a complete victory s; the pretended King Edward being 
flain upon the ſpot, his head carried by the Lord Birmingham 
into England, and there preſented, to King Edward b. After 


this all matters in Ireland were ſo well ſettled, that the king 


had thoughts of retiring thither, when ſinking under his mis- 
fortunes; and had nn done wy if he had W maſter 
of the ſea. 

The king drew theſs woke: upon himſelf. oo ſuffering his 
new favourites, the Spenſers, to guide him in all things; fince, 


by this he equally diſguſted his nobility and his own family. 


A diſhonourable treaty he had made with Scotland, was ano- 
ther ground of diſcontent ; and while things went on ſo ill at 
home, there wanted not ſome cauſes of diſquiet abroad. Charles 

IV. of nee brother” to —_ 2 2155 e th to n 


8 Cbron. Eier. Adam Murimath, vol. ii. p. 28, 29, 49, 5% Jahan 
Trokelowe, annal. Eduard II. p. 33, 44. J. Fordun Scotiehronicon, vol. iv 
| Þ- 1908, 100. T. Walfingham, p. 100, 171. Hector Boeth. bit, Scot. lib, xiv, 
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unbrage becauſe King Edyard did not abſt at his! coronation, 7 
ſent his uncle, Charles de Valois, into Guyenne, a great part 


of which he quickly reduced, and grievouſly diſtreſſed Edmund 
carl of Kent, the king's. brother, who was ſent to defend that 
province 3 inſomuch that he agreed with the French general to 
dane overs and perſuade. his brother to give Kieg Charles fat 
ation, or elſe to render himſelf, if the king of England was 
inflexible, priſoner of war; by which capitulation he preſerved 
the few-towns the Engliſh till retained in Guyenne, though ae : 
thereby paved the way, perhaps involuntarily, . for-bis.x nfortu 
nate brotHer's depoſition and deſtruction . No 10 

As ſoon as King Edward was informed of what had paſſed, 
he took it extremely to heart, baniſhed the French who were 
about the perſon of the queen, and had thoughts of entering. 
immediately into a war with that crown; but finding it impoſſi- 
ble to obtain ſupplies from his parliament, he ſuddenly changed 
his purpoſe, and reſolved to ſend over Queen Iſabella to treat 
with her brother, and to endeavour to accommodate the differ- 
ences which had happened between them; and upon this errand 
ſhe accordingly went. By her applications, the French king 
was not only drawn to paſs by what bad given him offence, 
but was likewiſe induced to give him the dukedom of Aquitain, 
and the earldom of Poictou to prince Edward his nephew, on 
condition that he came and did him homage for them in perſon z 
though, to preſerve appearances, letters of ſafe conduct were 
alſo ſent to the king, that he, in caſe he ſo thought fit, might 
afo go over to France, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe countries *. 
When King Edward had conſidered theſe. conditions, and con- 
ſalted with his favourites, he reſolved to ſend over the prince 
to his mother, in order to the due execution of the treaty. 
This was all that the queen and her party wanted: for no 
ſooner was the heir of the crown in France under their tuition, 


| than immediately they began to negociate a treaty of marriage 


between him ad the * n of the ry of Hainault, n 


i Mezeray abregs ae Phi. de 1 tom. il. p. 847. Le Gendre big. de 
France, tom, fil. p. 431. Adam Murimuth, vol. il. p. 62. T. de la Moor, 
vit. Edward II. p. 596. Thom. Walſingham, P. I Paul Emyle, 
hiſt. des Rois de France, p. 497. P. Daniel. bit. de France, tom, iv. p. We 
47. Rymer's Feeders, tom. iv. p. 195. | 
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contrary to his 'father's inſtrü Kiens; PO at "We fame "tine | 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for invading England, as ſoon 


as this marriage was brought about.. The king having no in- 


telligence of theſe proceedings, ſent poſitive orders to the queen 
Al proclaimed 


and his ſon to return home; and on their refu 
them enemies to the kingdom, and at the ſame time began to 
act vigorouſly againſt France; ſending orders to his admiral to 
eruize on the French coaſts; particularly” to the conſtable ot 
| Dover-caftle, and warden of the cinque ports; who executed 
his commands ſo effectually, that in a ſhort time a hundred and 
twenty fail of ſhips belonging to Normandy were brought into 


the Engliſh ports”, This had ſuch an effect upon King 


Charles, that in appearance at leaſt he abandoned his ſiſter a; 


though a French hiſtorian intimates, that it was father occaſion- . 
ed by her too great familiarity with Roger Lord Mortimer. 


However it was, the queen retired firſt into Guyenne, and went 
thence with her ſon, the prince, to the court of the earl of 


Hainault, where ſhe openly proſecuted her deſign of attacking | 


her huſband, in ſupport of which ſhe had mir: a kom: any. 
in England, - 


The king on his fide ol ihe beſt bs tous for his de. 


fence, which however did not hinder her landing with three 
thouſand men, at Orewell in Suffolk, a little before Michael. 
mas: an ificonſiderable force, in proportion to the deſign, and 
yet it is hard to conceive even how theſe were landed, with- 
out the connivance at leaſt of ſuch as had the command of 
the king's fleet: which may with the greater reaſon be ſuſpecl- 

ed, ſince immediately after her arrival the earl of Lancaſter and 
moſt of the nobility came in to her aſſiſtance; ſo that the king 
ſeeing himſelf deſerted, was forced to retire, or rather was 
compelled to fly into Wales; where finding himſelf abandoned 
by thoſe about him, he went on board a ſmall ſhip, intending 
to retire to Ireland; but after toſſing to and fro a whole week, 


he landed again in 3 where for fome time he 


by AL, 


1 Adam Murimuth, vol. ii. Þ. 63. Thom. de la Moor, vit. Edward 11 p. 
598, Thom. Walſingham, x23, m Polydor. Virgil, lib, xviii,, Thom, 
Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtria, p · 507, 508. Mezeray, tom. ii, p. 843, 
9434. ® A. D. 1326. | 
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ih laſt being diſcovered, he was carried priſoner to Mon- 
mouth; and thenoe to Kenilworth - caſtle, belonging to the earl 


of Lancaſter, where he remained till his queen and the coun- 


alors about her took a reſolution of forcing him to reſigu hi- 


crown ; which by authority of parliament was placed on the 


head of his ſen o. He did not ſurvive long after this, but vas 


conveyed: from place to place under the cuſtody of Gournay 
and Mattravers, ho in the end brought him to Berkley-caſtle, 
where he was baſely murdered on September 21, 1327, when 
he bad reigned twenty years, and with ſmall ceremony buried 
at Glouceſter®, With the character of this prince we ſhall 
| meddle very little: his enemies have left us reports enough, in 
relation to his vices, and we have alſo ſome aceounts of bim 
from leſs prejudiced pens. As to maritime concerns, during 
his reign,” they were certainly on the decline, as they will al- 
ways be when the ſtate is diſcompoſed: : yet, as far as the di 
tractions in his affairs would give him leave, he ſhewed himfelf = 
a friend to trade, and remarkably careful of wool, the ſtaple 
commodity of the kingdom, as appears by his charter * | 
for wo Lan ol _ ny authentic proces. WE 
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e et from bis bash 0e Fe b 
Windſor, aſcended the throne in his father's lifetime, being in- 
tirely governed by the queen his mother, and her favourite 


of Hainault, who was alſo crowned queen. In the beginning 
of his reign there happened many things which were far from 
promiſing thoſe glorious events that afterwards followed. For, 
hirſt he made an unfortunate war againſt the Scots, which W 
ſucceeded by a diſadvantageous treaty; then paſling over to 
France, he, by the advice of his mother and her counſellors, 
did homage to Philip, ſon of Charles de Valois, then ſtyling 
himſelf king, to the ptejudice of his own title to that crown. 
We ar add to this, the n off his uncle a ae | 


0 * 3 5 il. 5 69. Thow. Walf ngham, p. 125 —125. 
Thom. de h Moor, p. 600. Þ Chron. Godſtovian, p. 109. Adam Mu- 
rimuth, vol. ii. p. 0. Thom. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. $09. 
Thom. de la Moor, vit, Edward * p. 602, 603. H. Knyghton, p. 23351. 
eee p. ard, 219. 4 Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p. 142. 
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Roger Mortimer r. He married Philippa, daughter to the cal 


Keb handy ie a pretended 4 in endeayouring to ſet hi 
a brother King Edward on the throne again g though it was wel 
known he was: dead. But as by degrees he began to a(t ac. 
a cording' to his own ſentiments, he eafily wiped off: theſe impu: 
_ tations, due rather to the tenderneſs. of His age; than to any 
fault of bis mind. For in the fourth year of his reign, whey 
the king himſelf was but twenty years of age, he, at a parliz> 
ment held at Nottingham, went in perſon, and at the hazard 


of his life ſeized Mortimer in his mother's bed-chambers, | 


cauſed him to be carried to London, where, by his death, hi 
in ſome near ith N09 wy the crimes he * cached in his 
4 lifetime l. £ 
| | Theneeforward King Edward nec like 3 FO prince, a 
one who had his own honour, and the reputation of his peo- 
| © at heart. He firſt turned his arms againſt the Scots, who 
had done incredible miſchiefs in the north; z and reſolving to 
repair the diſhonour he had ſuſtained during the weak adminir 
ſtration of his mother, he prepared both an army and a fleet 


for the invaſion of that country; and though the latter ſufferel 


| grievouſly by ſtorm on the Scottiſh coaſt, whereby moſt of his 
great ſhips were wrecked, and the reſt rendered unſerviceable; 
yet he perſiſted in his deſign of expelling David Brus, and re: 


ſtoring Edward Baliol; which at length, with infinite labour, 


he effected, and recaivind homage from the ſaid Edward, as his 


grandfar her Edward I. had from John Baliolu; David Brus, 


who had ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Scotland, re- 
tiring into France with his queen, where they were kindly re; 
ceived. In this ſtep of ſecuring Scotland, previous to any ex- 


peditions beyond the. ſeas, King Edward imitated his grand : 


| father, as he ſeems to have done in moſt of his ſubſequent un · 
dertakings, having always a ſpecial rega:d to the maintenance 
of a ſtout fleet, and ſecuring” to himſelf the poſſeſſion as well 
as*title of lord of the ſeas, which enabled him to afſert, when- 
ever he thought fit, his rights abroad, and effectually ſecured 
him from apprehending any thing from the efforts of his ene. 
mies at home. While he was laying theſe ſolid foundations of 


5 A. D. 1326. t Adam Murimuth, vol. H. p. 56. Walter de Hemingford, 


vol. ii. p. 271. 'Chron, Godſtovian, p. rio. Robert de Aveſbury, biſt. Edvard 
ji p. 8, 9. H. Knyphton, p. 2556—2559, T. Waltinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, 
: p- 3 5105 321. Wilhelel e 8 p. 429. A. D. 1334. 
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| brother; ſurveeded; who reigned alſo twenty-ſix years. On his 
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ed prince; as the next heir- male; and ſeated him on the throne. 


| and being afterwards ſummoned to do homage for the countries 
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ITO fie thought it it not at all beneath him to make uſe bf ch 
temporary expedlients as were proper to ſerve his purpoſe; and 
is enable him to maintain his right td the den of 27 - 
whenever Ke ſuould think fit to claim it 5. nts 1 
As this war was of great importance to the nation; as ; well # =_ 
25 to the king; and carried our naval forte to k greater height 
than ever it arrived at before; it will be neceſſary to enter into 
a diſtinct, though contiſe detail bf its tauſes, as well as of the 
circurnſtances attending it. Philip the Fair; king of France, 
left behind hit at his deteaſe three ſons; who all ſwayed the 
ſeeptre of that kingdom in their turns. The eldeſt of theſe, 
Lewis X. reigned twenty-ſix years; leaving his queen big with 
child; who after his deceaſe brought forth a ſon, called John; 1 
but the child died at a week old; and Philip, the late king's | 


— 


demiſe; Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, claimed and enjoyed 

the crown twetity- eight years; and deceaſing in the year 1328, 
left his queen Jane pregnant, who was ae delivered of 

a daughter named Blanch; and immediately thereupon King 
Edward ſet up his title to the ſucceſſion: thus he acknowledged 
that the ſalique law excluded the females ;' but he maintained, 
that the males deſcending from thoſe females were not excluded 
by that law; becauſe the reaſon whereon it was founded did | 
not reach them. The peers of France; however, decided againſt . 
him, and acknowledged Philip de Valois, couſin to the deceaſ- 


This was in 1328; and King Edward being at that time in no 
condition to vindicate his rights by force, ſeemed to acquieſce; $ 


he held in France, he made no difficulty, as we before obſerved, 

of complying; and eren performed it in e with ent 

magnificence “4 | 
But afterwards; being Vetter meds as to the validity of his 

pretenſions, and finding that ſeveral foreign princes were ready 


Adam Murimutb; yol. ii. p. 74. T. Oiterbourne, p. 115—117. 
Monach. Malmeſbbriens, p. 246, 247; Robert de Aveſbury, p. 21—23. H. 
Kayghtor,, p. 4563—4 565. Hector Bbeth. hiſt. Scot. lib, xv. p. 312—316. J. 
Fordun Scotithronicon, vol. iv. p. 1021, 1022. x Mezeray abregẽ de 
I hiſtoire de France, vol. i. p. 3-12, P. Daniel hiſtoire de France, tom. iv. 
p. 6372, Continuat. Adam Musimmh. Holingſhed's chtonicle,- 
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to abet his claim, he reſolved to do himſelf juſtice hy la 

5 arms, in caſe he could obtain it no other Way. With this view, 
be entered into a treaty with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the 
earl of Hainault, the Duke of Brabant, and other princes; and 
having proceeded thus far, the king next wrote letters to the 
Pope and cardinals, ſetting forth the injury that was done him, 
and his reſolution to do himſelf right. At length, theſe previous 
endeavours having ſerved no other purpoſe than that of giving 
the French king' time to ſtrengthen himſelf, Edward, by the 
duke of Brabant, made his claim to the French crown, and 
| ſpent the next winter in diſpoſing all things for the obtaining it 
by force, iſſuing his orders for raiſing a very numerous army, 
and for drawing together a great fleet; his allies in like manner 
ſending their defiances to the French king, and making great 
preparations for fulfilling their promiſes to the king of England, 
which nevertheleſs they did but ſlenderly 7. And thus was this 
great war begun, in ſpeaking of which, we ſhall concern our- 
ſelves no farther than with the naval expeditions on both ſides. 
The principal confederate, or at leaſt the confederate of prin- 
_ cipal uſe to our monarch, was James Arteville, a brewer of 
Ghent; for this man ſo well ſeconded the king's endeavours, 
that he drew to him the hearts of the Flemings, whom King 
Edward had already made ſenſible of the importance of the Eng- 


liſh friendſhip, by detaining from them his wool 2. However, 


they durſt not ſhew their inclinations till ſuch time as the king 


ſent the earl of Derby with a conſiderable force, who made 
+ themſelves maſters of the iſle of Cadſant; upon which moſt of 


the great cities in Flanders declared againſt the French, and in- 
vited King Edward thither*. The French, however, ſtruck the 
firſt blow at ſea : for having, under colour of ſending reliet to 
the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, aſſembled a ſquadron of large 
ſhips, they ſent them over to the Engliſh coaſt, where they took 
ne burnt Southampton; as yet-in their retreat they loſt 300 


3 Otterbourne, chron. p. 118— 128. Rob. de 8 p. 27—44. H. 
Kaygbton, p. 2569, Fabian's chronicle, p. 214. 41 5. 2 Froiſſart, chron. 
cap. xxix. fol, 18. Mezeray, abrege de |'hiſtoire de France, tom iii. p. 14. P. 
Daniel, hiſtoire de France, tom. iv. p. 90. 2 Froifart, cap. 30, T. Wal 
ſingham, hilt, "OO p- 136. H. Koyo hon, p. 2570, Pau! AEmyle, p. 312, 513. 
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nen; and the ſon d che kingof Sjcilpmhveommanded emu: 
ſo that, upon the whole, this, (ge GY . 
n ſcarce. be ſtyled an advantage. £04 

In 1338, King eee ee Joly ene eee 
rous army down to the coaſt of Suffolk, and at Orewell embarl- 
ed them on board a fleet of 5300 ſail, with which he paſſed over 

to Antwerp. On his arrival he was received with great joy by 

the allies, particularly the Emperor Lewis; but the ſubſidies he 

paid them were exceſſive; nor could he immediately make ule: 

| of their aſſiſtance, the French king declining a battle , In the 

mean time, by che advice of the Flemings, he aſſumed the 

arms and title of king of Francę; but while the king ſpent his 

| time in marches and countermarches, in which, however, he 

gained ſome advantages over the enemy, the French and their 

allies the Scots, did a great deal of miſchief on the Engliſh coaſts: 

with their fleet 4. The town of Haſtings they ruined, alarmed 

all the weſtern coaſt, burnt Plymouth, and inſulted Briſtol? ; 5 
all which was wing to the king's employing the greateſt part of 

his naval force abroad, and the remainder in the north, to ae 

the Scots; yet, in two inſtances, the Engliſh valour and naral 

force appeared with great luſtre. A ſquadron of thirteen ſail of 

French ſhips attacked five Engliſh, who defended: themſelves ſo 

vallantly, that, though they loſt the Edward and the Chriſto- 

pher, two of. the largeſt, yet the other three eſcaped, notwith» 

ſtanding the ſuperiority, of the enemy f. The mariners of the 

einque ports alſo, taking advantage of a thick fog, manned out 

all their ſmall craft, and ran over to Bulloigne, where they did 

notable ſervice ; for they not only burnt. the lower town, but de- 

ſtroed four large. ſhips, nineteen. gallies, and twenty leſſer veſ- 


b T. Wal nghami Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 512. Fablan's chronicle, p p. 206. 
Dupleix hiſtoire de France, tom. ii; p. 451. Le Gendre hiſtoire de France, tom. 
bs, p. 449. The king, in his letters to the Pope, takes notiee of the ſhips being 
_ . thoſe intended for the Holy Land, and which the reader may meet with in Wal- 
ter of Hemingford, T. Wal gham, and others, © T. Otterbourne, p. 129, 
Monach. Malmeſburiens, yt. Edward III. p. 248. W. Hemingford, vol. ii. 
p. 282, Froiſart, cap. xii. 4 Robert de Aveſbury, p. 51. Holingſhed, 
vol. ij. p. 356, Gio. Villa i, lib. xi. cap. cviii. Paul Amyle, p. 516. Chronique 
abrege du Tillet, p. 104, A. D. 1339. f. H. Knyghton, p. 2573. 


chroricle, p. 206% Stou 's {AKA p. 225. Froiſſart, cap. xxxvii. 15 
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ſels, which lay in the bürbour; and conſumed che dock and * 


ſenal, filled with naval ſtores 3. $329 279. T7 acl} rf 


In 1330, King Edward returned to Rngland in the amn " 


| February, in order to hold à parlament to provide for the ek: 


pences of the war, wherein he ſucceetled/t6 the utmoſt extent 


of his expectations; andz in return for the readineſs expreſſed 


by his ſubjects to aſſiſt him, he made many good laws, and 
granted great privileges to merchants b. After this, with a ſtrong 


fleet, he paſſed over into Flanders, and gave the French a terri: 
ble defeat at ſea. As this is one of the môſt remarkable events 
in wn period of our hiſtory, and as there are various diſcordan· 
ces in the relations thereof publiſned by modern authors, 1 
think it may not be amiſs to give the reader that diſtin and 


accurate account which is preſerved in Robert of Aveſbury, Who 
lived and wrote in thoſe days, and who beſides fortifies what he 


ſays, by annexing the account publiſhed” by royal authority 


within four days after this battle; which detail I am the more 


| inclined to copy; becauſe I find in it ſeveral circumſtances, pars 


Pe reſpecting the 8 em e are not to be | 


met with elſewhere. _ 


cc It happened, * ſays my FO whe; 6 on the Saturday 
« fortnight before the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt; the king was at 


„% Orewell, where there were forty ſhips or thereabouts, pre- 


<« paring for his paſſage into Flanders, where he was gving to 
c his wife and children, whom he had left in the city of Ghent; 
< as well as to confer with his allies about the meafures neceſſa- 
&& ry to be taken for carrying on the war; intending to fail in 

c two days time; but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent to give 
r him intelligence, that Philip de Valois, his competitor for the 

c crown of France, having had notice of his intended paſſage; 


« with much diligence, and as much privacy as the nature of 
ce the thing would admit, had aſſembled a great fleet, which 
<« lay in the port of Sluys, i in order to intercept him; wherefore | 


<« he adviſed his Majeſty to provide himfelf with a better ſqua: 
* dron, left he and thoſe who were with him ſhould periſn. 


\ 


” 


8 Holingſhed, vol; ii, p. 357. ws h Walter Hewingford, vol. ii. p. 31, | 
319. T. Welſirgbam; p. 137. Cotton's 3 of the rebords, p. 21. H. 
Kayghion, p 2576. | | 
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4 J 1446 „ Ibn King yielding no belief to his advice, anſwered, that 
5 # be vs reſolved : ta ſail at all events · The arcbbiſhop-quitted, 

t te upon this, his ſeat in council, obtaining the kiug's leave to 

« retire, and delivered up to him the great ſcal. His Majeſty 
t « ſent, therefore, for Sir Robert de Morley, his admiral, and 
l uit one Crabbe, a. ſkilful ſeaman, and gave them orders to in- 


} « quire into the truth of this matter, who quickly returned, and 
4 brought him the {ame news he had heard fromthe archbiſhop: 
y 6 upon which, the king faid, Je have agreed. with that prelate 
« to tell me this tale, in order to ſtop my voyage; but, added 
he angrily, L will go without you, and you, who. are afraid 
Anders mrs is 90 ground vi; fear, aye ſtay here at Boche 


S 7 - _ 


66 ee heady; 6-308 if ho kiag merge. in this e he 
te and all who went with him would certainly be deſtroyed; 
« however, they yere ready to attend him even t6 eertain death. 
The king, having heard them, ſent for the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury back, and, with abundance of kind ſpeeches, 
' prevailed upon him to receive the great ſeal again into his 
« care; after which; the king iſſued his orders to all the ports 
“both in the north and {guth; and: to the Londoners likewiſe, 5 
« to ſend him aid: ſo that, in the ſpace of ten days, he bad a 
« navy as large a5 he defired, and ſuch unexpected reinforce - 
« ments of archers and men at arm, that he was forced to ſend 
many of them home; and with this equipage he arrived be- 
4 fore the haven of Sluys on the feaſt af St. John the Baptiſt. 
„ The Engliſh perceiving, on their approach, that the French 
« ſhips were linked together with chains, and that it was im- 
« poſlible far them to break their line of battle, retired a little, 
and ſtood back to ſea. The French, deceiyed by this feint, 
* broke their order and purſued the Engliſh, whothey thought 
4 fled before them: but theſe, having gained the fun and wind, 
{ tacked, and fell upon them with ſuch fury, that they, quickly 
* broke, and totally defeated them; ſo that upwards of 30, oo 
« French were ſlain upon the ſpot, of whom numbers through 
« fear jumped of their own accord into the ſea, and were miſe- 
* rably drawned. To hundred great ſhips were taken, in one 
* of which only there were four hundred dead bodies. The day 
P alter this wen was — 5 it was publiſhed at London by 
; | « the 
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. the voice of the people, which is faid to Sethe enten ur Gee, 
( but though the 'rumour thereof, through the diftance of 
« places, was uncertain, yet, on the Wedneſday following, the 
« king's eldeſt ſon had perfect intelligence thereof at Waltham, 
ec as appeats by the following authentic accoomt;” that is, the 
narrative ve Ry PR as e e n 


. Edward. 


We bare Alb many eh atrtiblirs; th e to ik 
| bade! in other writers, The Lord Cobham was firſt ſent by 
the king to view the French fleet, which he found drawn up in 
line of battle; and, having given the king an account of the vat 


number and great force of their ſhips, that brave prince anſwer, 


ed, Well, by the aſſiſtance of Gop and St. George, I will now 
revenge al the wrongs I have received. He ordered the battle 
- himſelf, directing his ſhips to be drawn up in two lines; the 
firſt conſiſting of veſſels of the greateſt force, ſo ranged, that, 
between two ſhips filled with archers, there was one wherein 
were men at arms, the ſhips in the wings being alſo manned with 
archers; the ſecond line he uſed as a reſerve, and drew from 
thence ſupplies as they became neceflary, The battle laſted from 
eight i in the morning till ſeven at night; and, even after this, 
there was a ſecond diſpute; for thirty French ſhips endeavouring 
to eſcape in the dark, the Engliſh attacked them under the com- 
mand of the earl of Huntingdon, and took the James of Diep, 
and ſunk ſeveral others. The king behaved with equal courage 
and conduct throughout the whole fight, giving his orders in 
perſon, and moving as occaſion required, from place to place. 
The French fleet, ſome authors ſay, had three, others, fout 
diviſions, one of which conſiſted of the Genoeſe ſhips. They 
were extremely well provided with arms and ammunition, and 
abundance of machines for throwing ſtones, with which they 
did a great deal of miſchief; but they were leſs dextrous in ma- 
naging their ſhips than the Engliſh ; and this ſeems to have been 
one great cauſe of their defeat. The victory, however, coſt 
the Engliſh a great deal of blood; for a large ſhip and a galley, 
belonging to Hull, were ſunk, with all on board, by a volley 
of ſtones: and in a great ſhip, which belonged to the kings 


i Rodert de Aveſbury, p. 54—56, Fabian, p. 31e, 211. 
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wardrobe, 


þ or EDWARD l. 


<6 Utters were bar two men and a woman that eſcaped. 
_ the Engliſh/ loſt about four thouſand men, and amongſt 
them: the following knights; Sir Thomas Monthermer, Sir 
Thomas Latimer, Sir John Boteler, and Sir Thomas Poinings*. 

The acchunt the French writers Sire us of this battle, con- 
tains lkewiſe ſome remarkable paſſages. I 


The French had two admirals, Sir Hugb Quieret, and Sir Pe- 
ter Bahucherz the former would have come out and fought, 


but the latter was for remaining within, and defending the ha- | 


ven; and, perſiſting in this dominion, he detained the ſnips ſo 
jong in the port, that, at laſt, Abey could not get out. A for 
che Genoeſe, they were under an admiral of their own, whoſe 
name was Barbatini, who, with his ſquadron,” ſtood out to ſea 
as ſoon as the Engliſh'approached, and behaved very bravely, 
carrying off ſome part of his ſquadron, which was all that eſcaped. 
Sir Hugh Quieret was killed in che engagement, and Sir Peter 
de Bahuchet was hanged at the yard art for his ill conduct *; 
To take, as much as may be, from the honout of the Engliſh, 


theſe writers report, that the victory was chiefly owing to the 


Flemings; who joined the Englith fleet a little: before the battle 
began; and they likewiſe magnify the loſs which the Engliſh .re- 


ceived, computing it at ten thouſand men; adding, 1 W that 


King Edward was wounded: in the th thighs; "Ont! whole, it 
appears to have been 2 very hard fought battle; and e victory 
ſeems entirely due to the {kill and courage of the Engliſn ſailors, 
who were more adroit in working their ſhips, as the men at 
arms were more ready in boarding than "the French; and the 


archers, alſo, did excellent ſervice. © King Edward kept the ſea 


three days, to put his victory out of diſpute; and then, landing 


his ee ge 55 r in order t to oy his n e 
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* Walter 1 il. p. a1 351. 'Froifart, Ib I. al. 3 305: . 
Willingham, p. 148. H, Koyghton, p. 2578. Du Cheſne, lib. xv. p. 651. 


Grafton, p. 242, 263: 1 Mezeray, vol. iti, p. 16. P. Daniel hiſtoire de 
la Milice France, tome ii. p. 408. Froiſſart, chap. li. lit. m Le'Gendre, 
tome ili. p. 455. n Hiſtoire de France, vol. i. p. 491. © Chron. 


Godſtovian, P- 112. Cont, Nic. Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, annal. vol ii. P- 
0 T. Otterbourne, p. 25 | 
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The French king acted now on the defenſive, putting garri- 


ſons into all his ſtrong places, that, whatever the Engliſh and 


their allies won might coſt them dear v. Hereupon, King Ed. 
ward, with a very numerous army, inveſted Tournay, from 


which ſiege he ſent King Philip a challenge, offering to decide 
their quarrel either by a ſingle combat between themſelves, or 


of a hundred againft a like number; which King Philip refu- 
ſed, for two reaſons ; becauſe the letters were addreſſed to Phi- 
lip de Valois, and therefore ſeemed not to concern him; az 
alſo, becauſe King Edward ſtaked nothing of his own, and yet 


by required Philip to hazard his all. Both theſe letters are preſerved 


in one of our old hiſtorians à. At laſt, after the ſiege had con- 
tinued three months, King Edward, perceiving that his foreign 


auxiliaries daily dropped away, while the French king's army of | 


obſervation became gradually ftronger and ſtronger, he was con- 
tent to make a truce for ſome months, which was'afterwardsre- 
newed, and then returned to England”, having got a great deal 
of honour by his naval victory, and no leſs experience by his 
diſappointment before Tournay; which convinced him, that in 


all foreign confederacies, an Engliſh monarch is no farther con· 


ſidered than for the ſake of his treaſure, with which he is ſure 
to part, though wilkrout yt e of "ng with a proper 
return. | 


But if theſe foreign 3 per haraſſed the na- 


tion, and Toſt immenſe ſums of money, yet it muſt be owned, 


that King Edward had always an eye to his ſubjects welfare, 
and was very attentive to whatever might promote their com- 
merce, AHe had, from the beginning of his reign, made ſeveral 
good laws for the regulation of trade, and preſerving to the na- 


tion the benefit of their wool; but now his long reſidence in 


Flanders having given him an opportunity of obſerving the great 


profits made by the Flemiſh manufacturers, who then wrought 
up almoſt all that commodity, he wiſely contrived to draw over 
great numbers of them hither; by inſiſting on the difficulties 


they laboured under at home, where their country was the ſeat 
of war, and the great advantages they might reap by tranſport- 


b A. D. 1340. 2 Robert de Aveſbory, p. 60, 62, r Contin. Nie. 
Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, annal. vol. ii. p. 96. Walter Hemingford, vol. i. 


p. 324. Froiſſart, chap. Ixiii. fol. 35. H. Knyghton, p. 2578. T. Walſing 


ham, p. 159. Gaguin. hiſt. Franc. lib. viii. p. 138, 139. 
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ing «themſelves: into England, where he was ready to afford them 
all the encouragement they could defire: and from his endeas 
outs, in this reſpect, ſprung, though not wholly, yet in a 
large degree, that great, that lucrative manufacture, which has 
been ſince productive of ſuch mighty advantages to the Engliſni 
nation :. Yet, in other reſpects, the king diſcovered ſeverity 
enough in his temper, by diſplacing and impriſoning moſt of his 
great officers,” and obſtinately perſiſting in levying vaſt ſums to 

be laviſhed away in uſeleſs confederacies, and a fruitleſs proſe- 
cution of his claim to the French crown. But it is time to re- 
| turn from aan Res en n to fe lions aa 
this treatiſe.” e e 5 
In the year 1 342 the any was 3 on . of wh 
conteſted ſucceſſion to the duchy of Brittany, King Edward ſup- 
porting the cauſe of John de Montford, who was owned by the 
nobility againſt Charles de Blois, declared duke by the French 
king, who was his uncle. On this occaſion a conſiderable bo- 

dy of Engliſh troops was ſent over into that duchy under the 
command of Sir Walter de Mannie, who performed many gal. 
lant exploĩts, both by land and. ſea, though to no great purpoſe; 
the French king having it always in his power to pour in as ma- 
| ny French troops as he pleaſed; ſo that the party of Charles de 
Blois prevailed, though againſt right, and the inclination of 
thoſe who were to be his ſubjects . King Edward, on advice 
thereof, ſent over a new ſuccour, under the command of the 
Earls of Northampton and Devonſhire. 

The French king, having notice of the intended d ſent 
Lawis of Spain, who commanded his fleet, which was made up 
| of ſhips hired from different nations, directing that it ſhould ly 
near the iſland of Guernſey, in order to intercept the Engliſh 
ſquadron in its paſſage. The fleet conſiſted of thirty-two ſail, of 
which nine were very large ſhips, and three ſtout gallies, and had 
in them three thouſand Genoeſe, and a thouſand men at arms, 
commanded under the admiral by Sir Carolo Grimaldi and An- 
tonio Doria. The Epgliſh fleet cones. of er wan, 
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4 Stow, Holingſhed, Speed, Brady. t Mezeray, vol. Ni. p. 1. Hic. 
toire de France, eſerite par ordre de M. de Harley, P. preſident du parlement de 
| Paris, vol. i. p. 494. Froiſſart, cap. Ixxx, Ixxxi. H. Knyghton, p. 2881. T. 
| an en Neuſts la, p. 515. 1 
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about forty-five fail in all, having on board five hundred men at 
arms, and a thouſand archers, under the command, of the Bark 


of Northampton and Devonſhire. The French ſquadron attack. 


ed them unexpectedly at ſea, about four i in the afternoon, and 


| the fight continued till night, when they were ſeparated by a 
ſtorm. The French and Genoeſe kept the ſea, their veſſels be- 


ing large, with four or fire prizes; but the reſt of the. Engliſh 
fleet, keeping « cloſe to the ſhore, found means to land the forces 


| which they |! had: on board, who ſhortly after took the City of 


Vannes, and performed other notable . ſervices". Towards 
winter the king paſſed over with a great army into Brittany, 
and beſieged three principal places at once, yet without ſucceſs; 
for the Duke of Normandy, the French king's eldeſt ſon, com- 
ing with a great army to their relief, a negociation followed, 
which ended in a ceſſation of hoſtilities for three years; which, 
however, was but indifferently kept, notwithſtanding the Pope 
interpoſed, as far as he was * in Lordet: to o haye e an el 
fectual peace . . 

In 134 5 the war being dei "IO out with Bae the 
king determined to fail over to Flanders, i in order to accompliſh 
his great deſign of fixing that country firmly to his intereſt, ei- 
ther by obliging the earl to ſwear fealty to him as his ſovereign, 
or elſe to deprive him of his dominions. While, therefore, be 
lay in the harbour of Sluys, a council was held of his principal 
friends in Flanders, on board his great ſhip the Catharine. At 
this council aſſiſted James d' Arteville the brewer, who, by the 


ſtrength of his natural eloquence, ruled all the Netherlands, 
and ruined himſelf by giving into the king's project. He, when 


his countrymen t the Flemings demanded a month's time to con- 


ſider of the propoſitions that had been made to them, under- 


took that all things ſhould go to the king's wiſh ; yet finding a 


great faction raiſed againſt him by one Gerard Dennis a weaver, 
he accepted of a guard of five hundred Welchmen from the 


king. This, however, proved of little e 15 in a 


u lounge chroniele, ml ii. p. 363. We bnd the continuation of Ti- 
vet's anna!s ci.ed there in ſopport of theſe facts; yet we meet with nothing te- 
lating to this matter in the continuation publiſhed by the reverend Mr, Anthony 
Kall, printed at Oxford, 1724. w Walter Heminęford, vol. ii. p. 359. 


Contin. Nic. Trive-. rand, vol, il, p. 97. Froiſſart, Thom. Wallinghaw, chro⸗ 
nic. Sodſtorian. | a 
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ſudden tumult of * people, a cobler, ſnatching we an * ons 
out. has brains. a 
„The king was am at Sluys hh his fleet, hay this Seb 
pate accident happened; at which, though he was much moved, 
jet he was forced to diflemble his reſentment, and to accept of 
the excules made bim by the cities of Flanders *. Attributing,, 
however, all to the arts of the French, he: reſolved once. gain. | 
to attempt the conqueſt of that kingdom, and to employ there⸗ 
in the utmoſt force of his own. Our biſtorians give us a very 
copious account of this war; there is, conſequently, the leſs 
need that I ſhould inſiſt upon it here; Iwill therefore content 
myſelf with giving a ſuccinct detail of Na Engliſh forces employ- 
ed in this expedition, and a more particular recital of What was 
remarkable i in the ſiege of Calais, which, as it was in part form · | 
ed by a naval force, falls more n under the defign of 
this treatiſe. 
In the midſt of he ſummer of the. year 1 ack, the king 
drew his navy, conſiſting of 1000 ſhips, to Portſmouth, and 
ſhortly after arrived at Southampton with his army, compoſed of 
2500 horſe, and 30,000 foot: theſe he quickly embarked, the 
| fleet failing thither for that purpoſe, and on the gth of June 
he put ta ſea, intending | to have landed in Guyenne; but being 
driven back by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Cornwall, and, the 
French writers ſay, put back thither a ſecond time, he at laſt 
determined to make a deſcent on Normandy, where at la Hogue 
he ſafely debarked his forces, and began very ſucceſsfully to em- 
ploy them in reducing the ſtrongeſt cities in the neighbourhood; 
after which, be ſpread | fire and ſword on every ſide, even to the 
very gates of Paris. The French king, provoked at ſo diſmal a 
ſight, as well as with the news that the earl of Huntingdon, 
with the Engliſh fleet, deſtroyed all tne coaſt almoſt without re- 
ſiſtance, reſolved, contrary to his uſual policy, to hazard a bat- 
tle; which he accordingly did on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 
and received that remarkable defeat, which will immortalize the 
little town of Creſſy. Of this victory I chuſe to ſay nothing, 
lnce my ſubjeR will not allow me to ſay of it what I could 


* Froiffart, * exv. Gio. Villani, p. 85s. Dupleix, tom, ii. p. 473. Ho- 5 
lingſhed, vol. ii. p. 308. ee. Speed. I 
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wiſh 7. It was ſo entire; chat for the-preſeht' it leſt che king 


without enemies; and ſo much the effects of true courage, that, 


though Philip had quickly after an army of e 


| foot, yet they had no ſtomach to fight again. 
| © Aﬀer this victory, the king on the laſt day 1 Auguſt ap- 
peared before Calais, and formed a ſiege that laſted eleven 
months, and which, if we had leiſure to dilate on all the circum. 

| ſtances attending it, would appear little inferior to the fabulous 


ſiege of Troy, or the reduction of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 


The king knew that he was to reduce a place ſtrong by nature 


and art, well ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions, furniſhed 


Vith a numerous garriſon, full of expectation of relief from 


King Philip, who was not far from thence with his mighty army 
before mentioned. Theſe difficulties, inſtead of diſcouraging 


Edward, inflamed him with a defire of overcoming them: He 


inveſted the place regularly by land, fortified his lines ſtrongly, 
and within them ereCted, as Froiſſart, a contemporary writer tells 
us, a kind of town for the conveniency of his ſoldiers, wherein 


were not only magazines of all ſorts for the ſervice of the war, 
but vaſt warehouſes alſo of wool and cloth for ſupplying the 


ſinews of war by a conſtant trade at two ſettled markets, his 


troops all the while on en, * and n their wy 
chearfully. 85 
As for the fleet which blocked up the place at fea, i it \conlifte 
of 738 fail, on board of which were 14,956 mariners. Of theſe 
ſhips 500 fail belonged to his own ſubjects, and thirty-eight to 
foreigners ; ſo that there ſeems to be no reaſon for putting us on 
a par with our neighbours for hiring ſhips, ſince it is as evident, 
that we were then able to fit out great fleets from our own ports, 
as that our enemies were able to do nothing but by the aſſiſtance 
of the Genoeſe, and qther foreigners. | The French king made 
ſome ſhew of relieving this place, by approaching within fight I 
of Calais at the head of a mighty army, the loſs of which he 
| was determined, however, not to venture. The garriſon of 


Calais and the citizens, ſeeing themſelves thus deceived, had no 
other remedy left than to ſubmit themſelves to the mercy of a 


„„Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 387. Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 123. Contin. 
Nie, Trivet. & Adam Murimuth. annal. vol. ii. p. 99. Froiſſart, chap. exkx. 


* Walhogtam, p. 166. 2 A. D. 1347. 8 
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this glorious ſiege, wherein the Engliſh monarch triumphed over 


| his enemy by land and ſea, carrying his own and the nation's 
fame to the utmoſt height, and forcing even his enemies to ac- 
knowledge; that nothing could equal the courage and conduct 


of himſelf and his renowned ſon the W ed but the cou. 
teſy and generoſity of their behaviour . N 


The king, having carried his point in els Calais, was con- 
tent, at the earneſt intreaty of the Pope, to make a truce for a 


jear; and the firſt uſe the French made of this was to attempt 


recovering by fraud what they knew it was in vain to attempt by 


force,/; The king had beſtowed the government of Calais/ on 


Aymeri de Pavia, whom ſoon after ſome French noblemen per- | 


ſuaded to accept of 20,000, crowns, and to deliver up this im- 


portant fortreſs b. King Edward, being informed of the deſign, 
| paſſed with great ſecrecy. from Dover to Calais, with 300 men 


at arms, and 600 archers; and, being received by night into the 


forts, he was ready to repulſe the French troops under the com- 


mand of the Count de Charny, who came, with. 1200 men, to 
ſurpriſe the place. The combat was long and doubtful; but at 
laſt it ended in the total defeat of the French, who, inſtead of 
taking the fortreſſes, were all either killed, or made priſoners, 
The king and Prince Edward were both in this action, and both 
in ſome danger, eſpecially the king, who at length took Sir Eu- 


ſtace de Ribaumont, the knight with whom he fought, priſoners, 


and rewarded him for his valour with a rich bracelet of pearl a: 


and thus, as Robert de Aveſbury remarks, the deceit 5 * de- 


ceivers proved fatal to themſelves. 


In the month of November 1349, a en of Spanich ſhips : 


paſſed ſuddenly up the Garronne; and finding many Engliſh 


veſſels at Bourdeaux laden with wine, they cruelly murdered all 
the Rong NO N en "= the W e in time 


1 Rob. 4 8 p- 136147. Hiſtoire de +I vol. l. p. 503. © Sins 
ny, p. 29. Froiſlart, vol. i. c. 133. T. Otterbourue, p. 132. HI. Knyghtou, 
Þ. 2595. Dupleix, tom. i. p. 488. Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 31. P. Da- 
niel, tom. iv. p. 175, A. D. 1349. 4 Contin, Nic, Trivet. & Adam 


Nerimath' annal. vol. ii. p. 101. Froiſſart, Mezeray, P, Daniel. e Hitt. 
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TR evnqueror, which, in the moſt abjett mancier,” Un, 
ſought, and were, at the queen's intreaty, ſpared. Thus ended 
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of full peace. King Edward having intelligence that a evade] 
of Spaniſh ſhips, -richly laden, were on the'point'of returning 
from Flanders, he drew together at Sandwich a ſquadron df 


. FAfﬀty fail, on board which he embarked in perſon about Mid: , 

fſummer t, having with him the prince” of Wales, the earls of Wl di 

> Lancaſter, Northampton, Warwick; Saliſbury, Huntingdon, occꝛ 
Aͤrundel, and Glouceſter, with many other perſons of diſtinc. Edv 

| tion. They met with the Spaniſh fleet on the coaſt Hear Win! had 
| chelſea, which conſiſted of forty- four very large ſhips, ſtyled ©. qui, 
| racks: they were out of compariſon bigger and ſtronger than hitt 
the Engliſh veſſels; and yet the latter attacked them with grea . ed 

boldneſs. The Spaniards defended themſelves reſolutely, and fail 

| thoſe at laſt death rather than captivity, refuſing | quarter, though ing 
1 it was offered them. Twenty four of theſe great Hips, laden gre 
| Vuoich cloth and other valuable goods, were taken, and brought te 
| into the Engliſh harbovrs, and the reſt eſcaped by a ſpeedy pre 
3 | fight. To perpetuate the memory of this victory, the Eing cau | he 
| fed himſelf to be repreſented on a gold coin, ſtanding" in the ric 
midſt of a ſhip with a ſword drawn, thinking it an hofour to ſer 


Have his name tranſmitted to n as THE AVEN GER of 
MERCHͤANTSs JJ. 00 914 =” 
It would be beſide, or rathet deydcnd, our purkole' to _ pe 
all the glorious expeditions of this Teign, which would requite M 
a volume ro do them right. In order to eonnect ſuch paſſages 
as fall properly under our pen; we ſhall obſerve; that, on the 
death of Philip the French king, his ſon John ſucceeded in the 
throne, who in the beginning of his reign beſtowed the duehy 
of Aquitain upon the dauphin; ; which ſo provoked king Ed 
ward, that he gave it, with the like title, to his ſon the prince, 
and ſent him with a mall army of veteran troops to maintain his 
title. With theſe forces, on September 19, 1356, he won the 
famous battle of Poitiers, in which he took the king of France 
and his youngeſt ſon Philip priſoners, and with them the flowei 
of the French nobility, with whom, towards the cloſe of the 
year, he landed in triumph at Plymouth; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to London, where he was received with the utmoſt 
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f A. D. 1350. t Contin, Nic. Tilvet. & alam Marimuth, annal. vol. il 
p. 102. Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 184, 185, T. Walſingbam, p- 169. H. Knyghton, 
p. 2602. i: p- 228. Matth. Villani, lib. i. cap. 99. 
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refed by the citizens, having at their head Heavy Picard, then 
ord- mayor, who afterwards. entertained the kings of _— 5 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus, at dinner v. 

The taking of their king brought the French ifairs i 1 56 
diſorder, which was increaſed through their own diſſenſions, and 
occaſioned ſuch a terrible fluctuation in their councils, that king 
Edward, believing himſelf ill dealt with in the negociations they 


bad ſet on foot for the deliverance. of. their king, reſolved to | 


quicken them by invading France with a more potent army than 
hitherto he had employed againſt them, and accordingly embark- 
ed at Sandwich, October 23, 1359; on board a fleet of 1100 
fail, and the next day landed his army on Calais ſands, conſiſt- 
ing of near an hundred thouſand men. The dauphin, with a 
great army, kept about Paris, but could not be drawn to a bat- 
tle; which, though it loſt him ſome reputation; yet, it certainly 
preſerved France; for King Edward, perceiving, that though 
he was able to take their greateſt cities, and to plunder their 
richeſt provinces, yet it was by no means in his power to pre- 
ſerve his conqueſts, reſolved to put an end to ſo deſtructive a 
diſpute, which, though it raiſed his glory, ſerved only to ruin 
two great nations; and, from this generous view, concluded the 
peace of Bretigny, ſo called from 1 its being SO at that nes 
May 8, 13606. 
By this treaty King Laband, po himſelf and F re- 
nounced his title to the kingdom of France, the dughy.of Nor- 
mandy, and many other countries; the French, on the other 
ſide, giving up to him all Aquitain, with many countries depend - 
ing thereupon, as alſo the town and lordſhip of Calais, with a 
conſiderable territory thereto adjoining i. By this treaty King 
John obtained his liberty, and was conveyed in an Engliſh fleet 
to Calais in the month of July following. King Edward, who 
was in England at the time the French king went away, paſſed 
alſo over to Calais in the month of October, where, upon the 
twenty-fourth , the uy was ſolemnly ratified after the ee : 


bk Continuat. Nic. Trivet. & PERL Morlaath. NES 5 ii. 7 107. Robert 
de Aveſbury, p. 210—2 5. Anonym. hiſt. Edward III. c. Ivi. T. Walſingham, 
p. 172. Froiſſart, c. elxiv. Paul Emyle, p. 540. Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 504. 
Rymer's fœdera, tom, vi. p. 229. Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, 
zunal. P. 113. Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 59. P. Daniel, tom. v. p. 82. 
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ance of divine ſervice; and the kings mutually embiacia g, put 
an end to all their differences; John proceeding from thence 
to Paris, and Aſs Edward AY on hoard his fleet to 
England x. | 
'This peace laſted: as bs as the Dent Lg lived; wha in 


" * 


7364 came over into England again, under pretence of treat - 


ing with King Edward, but in reality out of reſpect to an Eng- 
| Fiſh lady; and died here ſoon after his arrival. His ſon, the 
dauphin, ſueceeded him by the name of Charles V. ſurnamed 
The Wiſe; and from the inſtant he mounted the throne, pro- 
jected the breach of the late treaty, and the depriving King 
Edward of the advantages ſtipulated thereby, which has been 
always a great point in French wiſdom i. The war, however, 
did not break out till the year 1369. The pretence then made 
uſe of by the French was, that the prince of Wales had rai- 


fed ſome illegal taxes in his French dominions, of which the 


nobility of thoſe provinces were excited to complain to the 
French king, and to n redreſs as from _NE oy 
bord. | 

The Pick hiſtorians themſelves admit, that this was mere 
pretence, and that King Charles had fecretly difpoſed all things 


for expelling the Englifh out of France; and when his mines 


were ready, directed the Count de Armagnac, and others of 


prince Edward's barons, to ſpring them, by preſenting their 


petition: upon which he ſummoned the prince of Wales to an- 
fwer before his court of peers at Paris. This was a direct 
breach of the treaty of Bretigny, whereby the provinces in 
queſtion were abſolutely yielded to the king of England. The 
prince, on receiving this ſummons, declared that he would come 
to Paris with his helmet on his head, and fixty thoufand men 
to witneſs his appearance. The French king, who expected 
ſuch a return, immediately declared, that the territories of the 


king of England in France were forfeited for this contempt; 


of which ſentence he gave King Edward notice, by fo con- 
temptible a melteager 1 as a ſcullion . ſuch an act as this, 


* Froiflart, chap, cexiii. T. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. $24- Fa- 
bian, p. 243. I Paul Zmyle, p. 548, 549. Gaguin. hiſt. p. 155, 156. 
Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 536. m Froiſſart, cha p. cexlii. Du cheyne, p. 699. 
Mezeray, tom. ili. p. 78, 79, 80. | | 
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. in a ſcheme of his 

—— er ding and deſtroying England. In order to this, 
he had been for ſome years purchaſing ſhips all over Europe ; 
{ that at length he drew together a prodigious fleet, on board 
of which he was preparing to embark a numerous army; when 
he had advice that the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of War- 
wick, with a conſiderable body of Engliſh forces, were landed 
in the neighbonrhood of Calais, and in full march towards 
him. This obliged him to abandon his deſign, and to make 
uſe of his forces to defend his own country, which they per- 
formed indifferently, though they were lucky in another re- 
ſpect; for the Count do St. Pol diſappeinted a defign the duke 
of Lancaſter had formed, of dn the whole each 19 80 i 
in the port of Harfleur -. 
King Edward in the mean time och; himſelf, by t this 
| ſeries of unprovoked hoftilities, entirely freed from his ſtipula- 
tions in the treaty-concluded with King John, reſumed the title 

of king of France; and having received great ſupplies of mo- 
| ney from his parliament, made mighty preparations for invading - 


to cruize upon the enemy. One of theſe, on the coaſt of 
Flanders, took twenty-five ſail of ſhips laden with ſalt v. Theſe 
ſhips were commanded by one John Peterſon; and having 
brought this cargo from Rochelle, thought to ſhew their bra» 
very by attacking the earl of Hereford with his ſmall ſquadron, 
and ſo drew upon themſelves this misfortune. 'The ſame year, 
the French formed the ſiege of Rochelle, the news of which 
gave King Edward great diſquiet: he therefore immediately or- 
dered the earl of Pembroke, a young nobleman of great cou- 
rage, to fail with a ſquadron of forty ſhips, and ſuch forces as 
could be drawn together on a ſudden to its relief 2. Henry, 
king of Calle, heving notice of this embarEation, and fearing © 


\ 


n Contin. Nic. Trivet. & 4 . annal. vol. ji. p. 123. Anonym. 
vit. Edward III. cap. lix. Froiffart, chap. eclxix, T. Walhogham, p. 183, 
Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 82, 83. P. Daniel, tom. v. p. 173. 9A. D. 1371. 
p Anonym. hiſtor. Edward III. cap. Ix. Freiſſart, chap. ccxcii, fol. 177. 
T. Otterbourne, p. 149. Jacob. Meyer, aural, Flandr. lib. xiii, p. 190. 
4 Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, annal. vol. ji. p. 127, 138. T, 
Walfingham, p- 186. Anonym. hiſtor, Edward III. cap. Ix, p. 439. | 
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France; and for the preſent ſeveral ſquadrons were ſent to ſea _ 
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i& the Engliſn ſucceeded; that they would again depriye u 
of his kingdom, which was claimed by the duke of Lancaſter 


in right of his wife, fitted out a. ſtout fleet conſiſting of forty pow: 
fail; of great ſhips, and thirteen tight frigates, which, well, taini 
manned, under the command of four experienced ſea- officer K 
he ſent to cruize before the entrance of oe oma 1 5 n = of uo 
in order to intercept the Engliſh fleet. 7 8 oc 
The earl of Pembroke arriving on een ben the 
Rochelle, engaged this fleet, but with indifferent ſucceſs; the forc 

| Spaniards having ſhips of. war, and he only tranſports; how a c0 
ever, being parted i in the night, he loſt no-more than two ſtore. fail; 
ſhips. The next day he renewed the fight, wherein he was tant 
totally defeated; all his ſhips being taken or ſunk, and himſelf duk 
ſent priſoner into Spain. On board one of his ſhips were and 
twenty thouſand marks in ready money, which were to hae . pur 
been employed in raiſing forces; but by this accident went o was 
the bottom of the ſea. French writers pretend, that the be- abc 


ſieged were not diſpleaſed with this misfortune which befel the to 
Engliſh ; and, as a proof of this, 'alledge that they gave them arr 
no aſſiſtance; the contrary of which appears from our au- WI thi 
thors, who give us a Liſt of the Rochellers you REY in this 

„„ 
; This loſs was FI with. that of Rochelle, and the great 
eſt part of Poictou; which ſo raiſed the ſpirits of the French, 
that they beſieged the ſtrong city of Touars, which they brought 
to a capitulation on theſe terms: that if, by the feaſt of St. 
Michael, they were not relieved by King Edward, or one of 
his, ſons, then the place, with all its dependencies, ſhould be 
| rendered into the hands of the French. The principal perſon 
employed by the French i in this expedition, was one Sir John 
Evans, a native of Wales, who had forſaken his country 
through fome diſcontent. | This man was an excellent officer, 
both by land and ſea, and was now recalled from the iſland of 
8 * Which he bad made : a 3 and had almoſt 


5 


7 paul Kmyle, p. $59, TT Dupleix, tom. ii, p. 566. | Le Gendre, tom, 
it. p. 547. e ts oh Walſingbami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 529. Wil 
| helmi Whrceſter annales, p. 437. T. Otterbourne, p. 147. Froiſſart, ehap. 
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power at ſea, which is the een rie of their main- 


* 


taining a lingering war with us. HE. OL 


King Edward had all this time been preparing a yaſt bs - 
of tranſports, and a ſtout fleet, in order to tranſport his army 
to Calais; but now, having intelligence of the terms on which . 
the city A, Touars had capitulated; he reſolved to employ his 
forces and his fleet for i its relief. With this view he embarked 
a conſiderable body of troops on board a fleet of four hundred 


fail; and to ſhew the earneſt deſire he had of ſaying ſo i impor. . | 


tant a place, he went in perſon with' the prince of Wales, the 


duke of Lancaſter, the earl of Cambridge, all three his ſons, 


and many of his nobility ; but all his endeavours were to no 
eu: for, embarking the beginning of Auguſt, the fleet 
was 05 toſſed by contrary winds, that after continuing at ſen 
about nine weeks, the king found himſelf obliged to return 
to England; where, as ſoon as he landed, he difmiſſed his 
army, by which Sarees accident Touars was loſt v. From 


tis inſtance it is apparent, that notwithſtanding the utmoſt care 


and diligence in fitting out fleets, and in ſpite of all the courage 
and conduct of the moſt accompliſhed commanders, expeditions 
of this kind may eaſily fail; and in ſuch caſes, the conſequence 
generally is the ſame which fell out here : the people murmured 
at the vaſt expence, and began to ſuggeſt, that now the king 
grew old, fortune had deſerted him. | | 

" The king, notwithſtanding theſe repeated apps een 
fill kept up his ſpirits, and reſolved to make the utmoſt efforts 
for reſtoring his affairs in France: but being grown far in years, 
and withal much worn with fatigue, he contented himſelf with 
ſending the duke of Lancaſter, with a great fleet, and a good. 
army on board, to Calais *. The French writers, and indeed 
moſt of our hiſtorians ſay, it conſiſted of oh thoulan@ men; 


— 


t Proiſſat, aha of ccev. \ Holingtbed, 1 1 ii. p. 40. | u 4 D. 1372. 
» Cont. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth, annal. vol, ii. p. 129. Anonym. 
hiſt Edward III. cap. Ix. Both theſe writers, however, ſay, this expedition was 
for the relief of Rochelle, Froiſſart, chap. ccev. Argentre hiſt. de Bretagne, 
ly, vil. chap. ü. en, tom. m. p. 99. n 40 43973. 5 


but 


need the plies; to perform the like ſervice in Poitou 1 55 
wention this to ſhew, that the French began now to have ſome . 
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but Froiffart, who lived in thoſe times, and knew very- well 
what he wrote, affirms they were but thirteen thouſand, uz 
three thouſand men at arms, and ten thouſand archers. They 
might indeed be increaſed after their arrival, and probably they 
were ſo. At the head of theſe forces the duke of Lancaſter 
paſſed through the heart of France to Bourdeaux, i in fpite of | 
all the oppoſition the French could give him, who made it their 
buſineſs to haraſs him all they could in his march, though they 
were determined not to fight 7. Thus far the expedition wa 
equally ſucceſsful and glorious ; but in the latter end of it the 
army, by continual fatigue, began to diminiſh, and the duke of 
| Lancaſter was glad to conclude a truce, which was prolonged | 
from time to time ſo long as the king lived. In theſe laſt days 
of his life he grew feeble in body and mind, and was (as many 
of our hiſtorians ſay) governed in a en e by a miſtreſs 
and her favourites. 
His glorious ſon, the Black dane en! alſo for ſeven 
| years with a dropſy, and complication of diſtempers; ſo that 
we need not wonder at the wrong turn the Engliſh affairs took 
in France, if we conſider the advantage the French then had, 
in the art and cunning of Charles V. who was certainly one of 
the ableſt princes that ever ſat upon their throne. In all pro- 
bability the ſenſe King Edward had of this great change in his 
affairs, and his foreſight of the miſeries that would attend a 
minority in ſuch troubleſome times, might poſlibly haſten his 
death, which happened on e. Aly 1 377 in the nt eu 
of his reign *. | 
In the courſe of this reign, we ha ah notice of the 
great jealouſy the king expreſſed for his ſovereignty of the ſea; 
but if we had mentioned every inſtance thereof, it would have 
ſwelled the account beyond all reaſonable bounds ; ſome ſpecial 
caſes, however, it may not be amiſs to touch here. In the 
peace made by him with King John, wherein Edward renoun- 
ced all title to Normandy, he expreſsly excluded all the iſlands 


y Cont, Nie. Trivet. & Adam. Marimuth, annal, vol, #. P. 129. Froiſſart, | 


. chap. ccex. T. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 52g. T. Otterbourne, p. 


1247. 2 Contin, Nic, Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth, annal. vol, ii. p. 13% 
T. Walſingham, p. 192. H. Knyghten, p. 2629, W. Wyreeſter, annal. p. 
Tony dependent 
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6a entire *. In his commiſſions: to admirals and inferior offti= 


cers, he frequently ſtyles himſelf ſorereign of the Engliſh ſeas; 


aſſerting that he derived his title from his progenitors, and de- 


ducing from thence the grounds of his inſtructions, and of the 


authority committed to them by theſe delegations d. His par- 
laments likewiſe, in the preambles to their bills, take notice of 
this point ʒ and that it was a thing notorious to foreign nations, 
that the king of England, in right of his crown, was ſovereign 


of the ſeas e. He was alſo, as we have before ſnewn, very at- 
tentive to trade, and remarkably careful of Engliſh wool, the 


ſtaple of which he managed with fuch addreſs, that he Jong 
held the principal cities of Flanders attached to his 'intereſt,, 


contrary to the duty they owed to their carl, whom wats more 
than once engaged them to expel &. 


Let fot all this, his conduct in the laſt a ute was 


fatal to the naval power of this nation; for, by long wars, and 


frequent embargoes, he mightily injured commerce: while, on 
the other hand, the French king was all this while aſſiduous in 


his endeavours to cultivate a maritime force in his dominions ; 
in which he ſo far ſucceeded, that be became this way a for- 


midable enemy to the Engliſh e, as will be ſeen in our account 


of the next reign. But before I part with this, I muſt take 
notice, that not only the ſtate was exceedingly exhauſted by the 


| king's French wars, but that prince himſelf alfo driven to ſuch 


neceſſities, that he thrice pawned his crown ; firſt in the ſeven- 


teenth year of his reign beyond the ſeasf; again, in the 


wenty- fourth, to Sir John Weſenham, his merchant s; and 
yet again in the thirtieth of his reign, to the ſame perſon, in 
whoſe hands it then lay eight years, through the king's inability 


to redeem it >, Neither is this a flight report, or a ſtory taken 


from private memoirs, but appears in our records; and ought, 


to be a caution to en monarchs, 1 not to oy too 


5 Thom, Walkngham, ad. xxxiv. Edvardi IT. | * Rot. Scotiæ, 10. 


Ed. III. membran. 16. © Rot. Parl. 46. Ed. 11. num. 20. d Me- 
zeray, vol. iii. p. 86. 2 Hiſtoire de la Milice Francoiſe, par P. Daniel, 
tom. ii, p. 448. kf Pat. Par. 1. An, 1 Edw. III. B Pat. annal. 


| 24. membran, 1. n Clauſ. anna', 30. as. III. On. TOE. Hil. 
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times honourable in b Wee N be eee in oth 
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„Alem u. 3 the pute whees he's was EO led! Ri 


85 chard .of Bourdeaux;. the ſon of the famous Black Prince; 


ſucceeded his grandfather in the kingdom with general ſatisfac. | 
tion, though he was then but eleven years old. He was crowned 


with great ſolemnity; and. being too young to govern himſelf, 
the adminiſtration naturally devolved upon his uncles, and par. 
ticularly: John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter; then ſtyled king of 
Caſtile and Leon l. While the great men iii England were 
employed in adjuſting their intereſts, and getting good places; 
the French king's fleet; conſiſting of fifty fail of ſtout ſhips, 
under the command of admiral-de Vienne, infeſted our coaſts; 
and a body of troops landed in Suſſex; by whom the town of 
Rye was burnt: This was in the latter end of June, within fix 
days after King Edward's deceaſe; of which the French ha- 


ving notice; they thente took courage to attempt greater things: 


On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt they landed in the Iſle of Wight, 
pillaged and burnt moſt of the villages therein, and exatted a 


thouſand pounds of the. inhabitahts; for not burning the reſt; 
and afterwards paſſing along, the coaſt; they landed from time 


to time; and deſtroyed Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 


to the great diſhonour of the lords about the young king, who 
were ſo much employed in taking care of themſelves, that they 


had little time to ſpare, and perhaps as little concern for the 


affairs of the nation; ſo that, if private perſons: had not inter- 


poſed; matters had. gone till worſe. For though Sir John 
Arundel drove the French from Southampton with loſs ; yet 


they burnt Haſtings; and attempted Winchelſea, which was de- 


fended by the abbot of Battel; At Lewes they beat the prior, 
with ſuch troops as he had drawn together ; and haying killed 
about a hundred men, not without conſiderable loſs on their 
ſide, re-cnibarked their forces, and returned home*, ; 


1 Cortin, Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimurh. Ana! ot il. f. 140, 141. 
Thom, Walſingham, p. 195—197, H. Knyghton, p. 2630. Froiſſart, 
chap. 327. Vita R. Richardi II. 3 Monach. de Eveſham ſeript. p. 25 3. T. Ot- 

terbour ne, p. 148. 
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ne. as me mealure:to: wipe off the ſhame of thels ditfadren: - "TR, 
ett tires, a conſiderable fleet was at length ſent; to ſca; under the 

2 command of the earl of Buckingham; who had with him many 
2 gallant officersʒ and who intended to have intercepted the 'Spa- 
Ris niſh fleet in their voyage to Sluys ; with which view he twice 
ce; put to ſeaz- and was as often forced into port by} contrary 
AC winds ;- ſo. that his project came to nothing. The duke of 
ed Lancaſter, on a/ promiſe to defend the nation àgalnſt all ene - 
elf, mies for one year, got into His hands a ſubſidy granted by par- 
ar- lament for that purpoſe ; yet he executed his truſt ſo indiffe- 
of rently; that one Mercer, a Scots privateer, with a ſmall ſqua - 
ere dron; carried away ſeveral veſſels from under the walls of 
es, Scarborough oaſtle ; and afterwards adtling ſeveral French and | 
ps, Spaniſh ſhips to his fleet, began eee een . 

; geatly diſturbed the Engliſh commerce . 
| of In times of public diſtraction, pri vate bieten ing. 3 | 
ſix moſt conſpicuous. There was one alderman John Philpot, f 
ha · London,” who with great wealth and a fiir reputation, had a 
gs. Wl wery high and active ſpirit; and could hardly digeſt the affronts 
nt, i daily done to his country by the French admirals, and the Scots 
da Pirates. This man, at his own expetice, fitted out a ſtout ſqua - 
t; drdn, on board which he embarked à thouſand? men at arms, 
me and then went in queſt of Mercer, whoſe fleet, ſuperior in 
th, force, and fluſhed with victory, he engaged and-totally defeat. - 
ſho ed; taking not only his ſhips with all the booty on board them, 9 
uy but alſo fifteen Spaniſh veſſels, richly laden, which a little be- g | 
the fore had joined Mercer; beſides all the prizes he had carried 
er- from Scarborough. For, this glorious act, alderman Philpor, 
an according to the firange policy of thoſe times, was called be- 
yet fore the council, and queſtioned for thus manning a ſquadron. 7 
de- vithout legal authority; but he anſwered the earl of Stafford 
" ſo: wiſely, and juſtified himſelf ſo fully, that the lords were 
e 


content to diſmiſs, with thanks, a man e weed were more, 
Mluſtrious'than their titles ®. 

But, as there could be no "TIS Wo on theſe aching rg- 
medics the e en ſome nee for the avi be, 
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2 1 Eon, Nie. Tape * Rnd, . a vol. 8. p. 141. T. Wal 
fngham;' p. 208, 20g, m Stowe; p. "484" 'Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 419+ 
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of navigation by the impoſition of certain duties. The very learu⸗ 


ed Sir Robert Cotton ſays, theſe impoſitions were by ſtrength of 
prerogative only o, the contrary of which appears clearly by the 


record, which is ſtill extant. But, before we ſpeak of theſe, 


5 which in their own nature are the ſtrongeſt proofs of our ſove. 
reeignty at ſea, it will be b g e to n * benden "Rug 
1 had done in this: reſpect. 


In King John's time, as we find itrodted n in ſub- 


ſequent reigns, the town of Winchelſea was enjoined, in the ſix · 


teenth year of his reign, to provide ten good and large ſhips for 


the king's ſervice/in Poictou ®; at another time nrenty; Dunwich 
am Ipſwich being to find five each, and other ports in propor» 
tion, all at their own! expence?. Edward I. had from the 


merchants a twentieth, and afterwards a ſeventh, of their com- 


modities : he impoſed” a cuſtom of a noble upon every ſack of 


wool*, which in his ſon's time was doubled. In Edward II's 
time we find, that the ſea · ports were for twelve years charged 


to ſet out ſhipp;-provided-with-ammunition and proviſion, ſome- 


times for one month, ſometimes for four, the number of ſhips 


more or leſs, according as occaſion required *. Edward III. 
heightened the ſubſidy upon wool to ſix and forry ſhillings and 


fourpence a ſack u, being ſeven times the firſt impoſition. As 
for ſhips, he enjoined the ſea-· ports frequently to attend him with 


All their ſtrength v. In the thirteenth year of his reign, he obli- 


3 
Me 


ged the einqut ports to fet out thirty ſhips, half at his coft, and 


half at theirs, the out-ports furniſhing fourſcore ſhips, and the 


traders of London being commanded to furniſh ſhips of war at 
their own expence x. Complaint being made, on account of theſe 


hardſhips to-parliament?,; no other anſwer could be had, than 


that the king, would not permit things to be otherwiſe than they 


were before his time 2; that is, would not perthit his preroga- 
tive to be . * — metlivds: he raiſed his cuſtoms 
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® Anſwers to b tor n wars, p. . : 055 * Ex. us. Everſdens 


Pat, an, 3. E. I. m. 26. 4 Rot. Clauſ. an. 26 H. III. = Rot. Vaſconiz, 
adn. 22 E. I. m. 8 * Ex. hiſtoria Joan. Everſden. See Brady's hiſtory in 


that king's reign.” © © Rot, Scot. an. 2 E. II. m. 17.” Rot. Scot, an. 12 E. II- 
m. 3, Rot. Pat. an. 4 E. II. Dorf. Clanſ, an. 17 E. II. m. 2. u See Brady's 
higory,, Molloy de jure maritimo, p. . Clauſ. an. 2 E. III. Ret. 
Scot. cod. an. Rot. Scot. zu. 13 Ed. III. m. 15. 1 Rot. Scot. an, 
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been borne under any other pretence. * * 55 n WY. 7 7 


But now under the minority of King Richard Wu: wh * 0 | 


could not beccarried with ſo high a hand, and yet the neceſſity 
of maintaining'a-conſtant ſquadron at ſea for the ſecurity of me 


coaſts was apparent, a new order was taken, equally agreeable 


to juſtice and reaſon, for impoſing certain duties: on all ſhips = 


failing in the north ſeas, that is, from the mouth of the river 


Thames northwards. Theſe duties were to be levied not only 

on merchants, but on fiſherinen, and on thoſe belonging to fo-— 

reign nations, as well as of Engliſh ſudjects. It conſiſted in pay- 
ing ſxpenee per ton; and ſuch veſſels only were excuſed as 


Jere bound from Flanders to Londen with merchandiee, or 


from London to Calais with wool and hides.' ' Fiſhermen, par- 
ticularly ſueh as were employed in the herring · fiſhery, were to 
pay ſixpence her ton every week; other fiſhermen a like duty 
eks ; Thips employed in the coal-trade to New- 
caſtle, once in three motiths; merchantmen failing to Pruſſia, 
Norway, or Sweden, a like duty; and, for the erer * 
1 fix armed veſſels were to be employed. | 
As for the authority by which this was done, it will beſt ap- 5 
11 by the title of the record, which runs thus: This is the 
« ordinance and grant by advice of the merchants of London, 
«and of other merchants to the north, by the afſent of all the 
commons in parliament, the earl of Northumberland, and the 
mayor of London, for the guard and tuition of the ſea-coaſts 
« under the juriſdiction of the admiral of the north ſeas v, Gr. 
This, as I obſerved before, is the cleareſt proof, that our ſove- 
reignty of the ea in thoſe days was admitted by all nations, | 
otherwiſe this ordinance would not have been ſubmitted to 


about which it appears, there was no kind of ſcruple or appre- 


henſion, ſince ſo ſmall a force was appointed to collect it. 
In 1378, the earls of Arundel and Saliſbury paſſed with con- 
fiderable forces into France, where, being able to perform little, 


they in their return were attacked at ſea by a Spaniſh ſquadron. +- | 


Part of the Engliſh fleet ſeems not to have engaged; z and my 


Cent as SE, nt. d Rot, Parl, *. I. pm art. 8. in ſchedule. = 
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author charges Philip and Peter Co 
ſnips that fought, with temerity. Hoyever it Was, izhey both 


bcehaxed very gallantly; and Philip eſcaped, though much 


vwounded. As for Peter, he was taken with a few pf his men, 
who were never heard of afterwards; and as:there-perihed,-i in 

5 this fight, abundance of Devonſhire: and Somerſetſhire gentle, 
men, it was looked upon as a very great misfortung e. It Was, 
| however, followed with a greater. The duke of Lancaſter, with 
2 very numerous army and a very potent fleet, failed to the 
 aſliſtance of the duke of Bretagne abont midſummer; and, ha. 
viyg ſpent near a month in a fruitleſs ſiege of the town of dt. 
Malo, which he miſſed taking by his on negligence and ill 
conduct, he returned to England with little reputation to him- 
felf, the French fleet in the mean m_ hanng Waile the 
coaſts of Cornwall d. pr N 
The foes of the eee very a applied.chemfclng 

| for aſſiſtance to England, and ſeldom failed to obtain it, though 
it was not often chat either we or they were gainers by it in the 
end. The king of Navarre, who had ſhewn himſelf a bitter 
enemy to the houſe of Valois, and who met hitherto with but 
| indifferent ſucceſs in a great variety of intrigues and enterprizes 


Into which he had entered, at laſt addrefled himſelf to King 


Richard, and offered to put the fortreſs of Cherburg in Nor- 


mandy into his hands; which was accepted, and with ſome dif 


ficulty obtained in the month of October, 1379. In the latter 
end of the ſame year, Sir John Arundel, going with a conlider- 
able reinforcement to Bretagne, was ſhipwrecked, part of his 
ſquadron being driven on the coaſts of Ireland, ſome on the 


Welch ſhore, and others into Cornwall; ſo that himſelf and a 
thouſand men at. arms periſhed. This loſs, and the uneaſineſz 


following upon it, occaſioned the calling of a parliament. 

The next year, howeyer, new ſupplies were ſent under the 
command. of the earl of Buckingham, Sir Robert Knollys, and 
Sir Hugh Calverley, to Calais, and from thence paſſed through 
the heart of France i into Bretagne, where the duke employed 


c Obüt. Nie, Trivet. & 468 Murimuth. annal. vol. 6. p. 143. Vit. R. Ri- 
cardi II. p. 6. Holingſhed, vol. 4. p. 419. 4 T. Wallingham, p. 212, 21 
Vir. R. Ricardi II. p. 2. Contin. Ne. Trivet. &. Adam, Murimuth, annal. vol. 
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| Urban IV. was owned in that city; 


biſnop of Norwich was glad to retire, and, after all his ſnhort- 
lived ſucceſſes, t to return with a handful of men into MY 


* 


te 4b * ab.” 


— gity which eefuſedenacknowlalge — 


kim; and, taking very little care to ſupply them with neceſſarics, 


wey were by degrees redueed to ſuch:tiiſerys tliat the Euglimm : 2 


ſoldiers were glad to return in ſmall. companies through Franco, 
not in a hoſtile way, hut begging their brand 5: which ought to 
hays put an end ta: all theſe: inconſiderate expeditions, that 


ſerued only te waſte the ſtrength of the mation, ind te gg. 


hal foreigners; for in the mean time the Frehch gallies burnt 
piu Gered. he whole Kentifh' coaſts; 18412 age 
-Th:1383 6 new kind of war broke out; whifhy/though-incons. 
Sderable in ita conſequences, ought not to be pailſagcover in 
ſlence. There was at this timo a ſchiſti in the church uf Name: 


knowledged for Pope at Avignon. The ſereral ptincts uf utupe 
conſulted their own advantage lin the choice they mad of theſe 
pontiffs; and, and, as the French bad oel Clement; ther Engliſh = 
grew very warm on the behalf of Urbgn. He, therefore," to 

ſerve bis own intereſt, and to heighten their aealz Proclhimt 


biſhop of Norwich, his general in England. This pyelate, a 
man of noble birth; ws of a fit ebaractet for ſuch an euterprine, 
* high ſpirit, a reſolute courage, and a very intriguing 


— their earl; and that they were naturally inchned to the 


| Engliſh, reſolved to make uſe of his commiſſion; to over: run, if 


poſſible, that country. Paſſing over with this view to Calais, 
he there ſuddenly aſſembled 50,000' foot and 2000 horſe, with 
whom, and a good fleet attending, he ſuddenly fell into Flan- 
ders, where he cut to pieces a body of 12,000 men belonging to 


the earl, took Dunkirk, Graveling, Mardyke, and other places, 
| and at length befieged Vpres; his fleet proceeding with like 


good fortune at ſea. But the French king marching with a great 
amy into Flanders, and the Flemings beginning to fall off, the 


e Contin. Nie. Triver, & Adai | Murimuth. "Y vol. n. p. 147180, T | | 
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a croiſade againſt hip» opponents, aid conſtitutes Hebry:Nevil, = 


us. Hes knowing chat the Femings were then in as 


ready enough to ſacrifice; as is indeed their Pe” wow their 
5 | perforis and properties for:jts defence. T8 2 ef 36D 2 12 10 
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Tube nent year the French fitted out ſeveral ſquad: on 
this Engliſh:coaſtz in which they were but too ſucceſsful, While | 
dur inteſtine diviſions hindered us from taking that due care of. 
Hur affairs,” which our great ſtrength at ſea enabled us to hatt 
done: yet the inhabitants of Pottſmoutii, to ſhew the marti 
ſpirit of this nation was not quite extinguiſhed, fitted out a ſquy 
drom at their own"expencez which engaging the French witk 
equal force; took every ſhip; and flew all, but nine perſons, on 
board them, performing allo other gallant enploits before they 

returned into port f. So very apparent it is, that, if our affair 
go wrong, this ought to be: aſcribed to the rulers; and not to the 
people, who are naturally zealbus of our national glory, and ever 


The French king, Charles VI. was, in the year 1368 per- 
Gundel to revive his father's project of invading England, in er. 
der to compel the Engliſh to abandon the few places they ſtil 
held in France. With this view, he, at a prodigious expence, 
purcHaſed fliips:in different parts of Europe, and, by degrees, 
drew together a very great number; an author of credit, who 
ired in thoſe times, ſays, twelve hundred and eighty-ſeven fail; 
inſomuch that, if it had been neceſſary, hey might have made 
à bridge from Calais to Dover 3. On the other hand, king 
Richard prepared a numerous army, and alſo drew together a 
powerful navy; yet, after all, there was no great matter done; 
for the French king's uncles, the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
fell at variance upon this head; and the deſign was fo long pro- 
traQted,, that, at laſt, they were obliged to lay it aſide for that 
year b. Mezeray ſeems to attribute this to the Duke of Burgun- 
_ dyi; but Father Daniel aſcribes it to the Duke of Berry * ; how- 
ever, it was not entirely given over, but rather deferred till the 
| ſucceeding ſpring, when the French failed a ſecond time; partly 
through the treacheryoft the Duke of Bretagne, and partly through 
ny comardice of admiral de. raged This man had been ſent, 
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f T. Walknghami 9 alk Neutiz, p. 535. 7. pie p. 156, 157. 
Vit. R. Ricardi II. p. 44, 45. Dupleix, tome ii. 605, 60. P. Daniel, tome 
. 308, 309. ⁊æ᷑ Hiſtoire de Charles VI. A. D. 1 385. n Froiſſort, 
Vol. iii. cap. xxv. . i Abrege de Phiſtoire de France, vol. iii. FE 129. k Hit 
_—_— malice de Frangoiſe, vol. ii. p. 448. - 


= with 


ſuch a manner, as obli 
mptly. On his retuen he reported the Engliſh army to conſiſt 


| wr, Tyrcel, G.. 
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with 1 8 ſhips to Scotland, in order to extend 


entered into an amour with à prineeſs of the royal blood; 
which, ſays Mezeray, the barbarous Scots, being ſtrangers to 
French gallantry,” took amiſs, and ſhewed their reſentment im 
ged him to leave their country: very ab- 


of ten thouſand horſe,” and a hundred thouſand foot, Wbich 
ſuuck the French with terror. As for the Duke of Bretagne, 
on ſome private diſtaſte, he clapped up the conſtable of France 
in priſon, who was to have commanded the forces that were to 
be tranſported in this mighty COR inns new whoa 5 
fruſtrated the whole deſign. OE in | 


ful wherher'the duke, by this act of treachery, did the Englis 


tbe greateſt part of the nobility of France, who were embark- 
ed therein, muſt have neceffarily periſhed. As it was, a great 
number of ſhips belonging to this huge fleet, in failing from the 
haven of Sluys, were driven on the Engliſh coaft' and taken; 
and the year before, the Earls of Arundel and Nottingham, 
with the Engliſh fleet, had attacked a great number of French, 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh merchant- men; and, having beat their. 

convoy, took upwards of a hundred fail. Thus this wild ſcheme 
ended in the deſtruction of the naval power of France; which 


z it is in itſelf unnatural, ſo whenever it receives a conſiderable 


check, it is very bard to be reſtored again, as Father Daniel ta- 
citly acknowledges” for he owns, that during the remainder of 
the reign of Charles VI. as alſo during that of Charles VII. 
which takes in upwards of half a century, they attempted little 
or nothing by ſea, and not much in the ſueceeding fifty years . 
The expedition of the Duke of Lancaſter into Spain deferves 


true, that it did not concern the kingdom oe” England, yet as 
the whole naval ſtrength of the nation was . rend, 


1 Hilal a 5 te Nabel, vol. kl. Þ» 4 grove, Holingfhod, Speed, 


table the inhabitants of that kingdom to make a diverſion ; but. 
be behaved there very indifferently or he declined fighting the 
Luglih, when they deſtroyed all the country before-them; ang 


Father Daniel is juſt enough to e thi it is FO 7 


or the Frenck moſt ſervice; ſince; if this defign had miſcarried, 


to be mentioned in à work of this nature; for though it be 


_ cruel king af Caſtile; whereas the poſſeſſor of that crown was 


intereſt, and ſent into England ſeyen gallies and cighteen ſhips, 
to join the duke's fleet, cee a long time in preparing. 


f : twenty thouſand men, and the flower of the Engliſh nobility; 
himſelf. commanding the army, and Sir Thomas Piercy the fleet, 


R. Ricardi II. p. yo, 71. n Ferreras hiſt. de Eſpan. p. viii. G13. De la Cledd 
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| abd-as he reputatlan of the\-Engliſh: ara 0 


over all Europe, it would be unpardonable to omit it. Ihe 


Duke's title; notwithſtanding! the- flight put on it by ſome au- 
ctmhors, was in reality a very good one; he claimed in right u 


his ſecond wife Conſtantia, Who was the daughter of Petet, the 


of a baſtard line: The king of Portugal was likewiſe in his 


At length, about 1386, he embarked witk 


The firſt exploit they performed was the relieving Breſt, at that 


time beſieged by the French, by. which the duke gained great 


reputation; after this, embarking again with freſh proviſions; 


and ſomè recruits, they arrived at the port of Corunna, or, /as 
coalur ſailors call it, the Groin, on Auguſt 9, and there ſafely 
landed their forces m. The king of Portugal behaved like 4 
good ally, and many of the Spaniſſi mobility acknowledged the | 


duke for their king; yet the war, at the beginning, was not ats 


|  rended with much ſucceſs, great ſickneſs waſting the Engliſh 


army, and, through the precautions of John king of Caſtile, 


the country was ſo deſtroyed that a famine enſued, which pro- 
ved of till worſe - conſequence to the duke's affairs. By de- 


grees, however, the ſoldiers recovered their health, and the 


duke, who had himſelf endured. a ſharp fever, reſumed hit 
ſpirits, and continued the war with freſh vigour, and with bet. 
ter fortune. John, king of Caſtile, ſceing his dominions de- 
mtoyed, and the French, who had promiſed him great ſuccoun 


very ſlow in performing, wiſely entered into a en 
which quickly ended in a peace. 
By this treaty King John paid che duke about ſeventy thou- 


| ſand pounds for the expences of the war, and aſſigned bim and 
bis ducheſs an en of ten thouſand , The eldeſt 


D Mariana bil. Hiſpan, tome I. lib. oxi ds 2. p. 153. M. Eur y Sou 
lib. iv. cap, xi, T. Wa: üngham, p. 321, 342. H. Knyghton, p. 2676. Vit 


hiſt. de Portugal, tome i. p. 336. T. Wann, p- 43. W. Wow my 
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dileghtve of dne duke married Henry prince of Aſturias, Ring 
John's heir, and the duke's ſecond daughter eſpouſed the king 
uf Portugal. After this agreement made, the duke, with the 

reniains of his army, which an eminent French writer ſays 
might amount ts about a fxth part of the forces he carried 
abroad o, returned into England towards the end of the year 


uncle with the title of Duke 6f-Aquitain n. 
In 1394 an inſurrection in Ireland obliged the king to paſs 
ber thither, being attended by the Duke of Glouceſter, the 
earls of March, Nottingham, and Rutland In this expedition . 
he had better fortune than in any other part of his fe; redu- 
ang moſt of the petty princes to ſuch Rraithy that they were 
Bad to do bim homage, and give him hoſtages: but, at the re- 
queſt of the clergy, he returned roo haſtily, in order to proſe- 
rute heretics, when he might have ſubdued his rebels, andſet- . 
ned that kingdom This -miſtake in his conduct proved after. 
| wards fatal to his crown and life d. The diſputes he had\with = 
his nobility at home; inclined the kiog to put an end to all dif- 
ferences abroad; and therefore, after a long treaty; it was 
agreed; that King Richard ſhould eſpouſe the French princeſs 
Habella, though but a child between ſeven and eight years old. 
On this 6ccafion he paſſed over to Calais, where he had an 
interview wih the French king ; and having eſpauſed this young 


tabſed her to be crowned, but very little to the people's ſatis» | 
faction, who fancied there was ſomething ominous'in'the loſs of 
part of her portion, in the ſhort paſſage between Calais and 
| Dover, in a ſudden ſtorm r. Some time after; he was drawn 
into a much more unpopular act, by giving up the . fortreſs of 
| Cherburgh to the king of Navarre, and the town of Breſt to 
the duke of Brittany: and the diſturbances which 9 
| theſe meaſures in England, eneouraged the Iriſh to rebel. 


the firſt fury of theſe people they cut of Roger Mortimer, * 
of March, governor of Ireland for King Richard, and preſump- 


© Mezerey, tome iii. p. 1 34. 9 1 5p T. Walſinghemi Y podigma Neuſtrie, 
Þ $44. T. Qtterbourne; p. 197, 779. 4 Chton. Hibern, A. D. 1394. 
Rymer's feJera, tome vii. p. $02, T. Walſin; bami, p. 253˙ Vit. R. Ricard) U. 


| Þ. 128, 129. P. wah +603, ©; Du * p. 22. 125 Chron. Hibern. 
A. D. 1395. : : 
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13893 alas a Httle after, the king was pleaſed to. honour ki Io 


princeſs on October 31, he ſoon after brought her home, and 
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mme heir of che cron. The news of this fo much provoke 


bee drew together a conſiderable army, and a fleet of two hun 
del fall, wich whith be faſcly atrived u. Waterford i th 


 derfully ſtruch wich the preſence of a prince, and the pomp of 
a court. But hip ſucceſs. was quickly interrupted by the mor- 


in England, and in open rebellion. This young nobleman, fiyled 


tained to great military ſkill by ſerving in Pruſſia under the 
Teutonic knights. He had been very indifferently- treated by 
King Richard; yet bad no thoughts of pretending to the crown, 
when! be firſt returned home t but finding the peophe univerſal 
Iy difaffected, the king in Ireland, and himſetf ſurrounded by 


Englands where he no ſooner arrived, than, all his ſpirits fal- 


Northumberland was, that he might have leave to reſignghis | 
kingdom u. The precedent of his grandfather Edward II. wa 
tos recent to leave the rebels any ſeruple of making uſe of the 


carried from place to place, he at length ended Mis days ar Pon 
<8 T. Walfingham, p. 356. I. Otierbourne, p. 197. Chron, Ebern. A D, 


be OR Mig, p. 201-206, Chron, Godftovian, p. 146. Fabian, p. 345 
Aiteſted copies of all theſe proceedings, from the original records in the Tower, 1 
de render will meet with in H. Koyghton, col, 274-2 ns * 
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the' king, that he determined to paſs over into that iſland, iy 
order to chaſtiſe the authors of ſo black a fact, With this vier 


ws wt Paneer joy ¾ ar Ren 
condi it being the conſtant foible of the Iriſh to be wor, 


tifying news of bis 'coufin Henry of Laneaſter's being landed 


in his father's lifetime firſt earl of Derby, and then duke of 


2 number of briſk and active young noblemen, he grew bold- 


The king, on the firſt advice of this rebellion, returned into 


ed him, inſomuch, that the firſt requeſt he made to the carl of 


king's puſillanimous temper y they therefore brought him up 
priſoner to London, where he was committed to the Towet ; 
and ſhortly after, by authority of parliament, depoſed, when 
he neee n and was in * en 
year of his age v. mT 

After this his life was of no hats continuance 3 for, prin 


1399. u Vn. R. Ricardi II. p. 15,1 ff. T. Walſiagham, p. 338, 35% | 
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hnces is not clearly known ta poſterity. Some ſay, that haar - 


"ured $0 ters him, and had miſerably loſt their lives in the. 
attempt, he. refuſed ſuſtenance, and ſtarved. himſelf ; others, 
with greater probability, afirm, that with hunger and cold, 
and other unheard-of torments, his cruel enemies removed him | 
out of their way ; and to this opinion Camden indined, whey: = 
in ſpeaking of Poumtret-cait) aA denen hoes | 
eee ee 


Tus 8 commerce Ae this 8 


| gould be equally eurious and uſeful, if carefully and impartial. 
y collected from our records and hiſtories. What: I have ta 


offer on this head, is only the fruit af my own reflections upon 
ſome remarkable paſſages, that, in the compoſition of this bifs 
tary, appeared of too great importance, in 


ice, amongſt a long train of common events. Such obſcrya» 
tions, 1 conceive, may be of more uſe, becauſe, generally ſpeaks 
ing, our writers upon political arithmetic, have very rarely cars 
ried their reſearches ſo high as theſe times, from a notion, very 
probably, that there was not much in them to their purpoſe; 
in which, however, I muſt confeſs myſelf of à very different 


| {entiment, being fully ſatisfied, that many points of the greats 


eſt conſequence might be very much enlightened, if due atten» 
tion were paid to fuch occurrences, in theſe. times, as any way 
regard our foreign and domeſtic trade, the ſcarcity and plenty = 
of coin, and. the different ſtate of the finanees of our ſeveral 

monarchs z, for all which, though there may not he ſufficient 
materials to compoſe à complete hiſtory, yet there are more 
than enough to convince us, that the vulgay opinion of the po- 
verty of gur anceſtars, in paſt. times, is very far from being 
founded in truth, but js rather the conſequence t an ill · __ 


ed complaiſance for our own age. | 
We have before obſerved, that Henry L left behind n a 


5 large ſum of money at his deceaſe; his grandſan Henry oy 


r. Walliogham, p. 363. Vit. R. Ricardi ., 16g. 1 Onertonrn, p ER 
7 e rahean Brit. p. 8 3. | | 
2 2 reigned 


ng of the misfortunes which attended bis friends, ho ende :-. 


in reference to the 
| {ubjets. under my confideration, to be paſſed-by without no- 
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reigned. about the ſame ſpace of time, that is, four month 
mort of thirty-five years, as his grandfather- reigned four. 
months more than that number of years. Their tempers werg 
much alike with reſpect to economy; that is to ſay, both ofthen eſta 
were inclined to collect and leave behind them as much wealth Wi exc 
as they could; the former for the ſake of eſtabliſhing his fami, the 
| ly; the latter that he might make a proviſion for the expedi, dor 
tion into the Holy Land, which he certainly had very much a nat 

e heart. But Henry II. at his demiſe, left in gold and ſilver, er. o 
he 
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cluſive of jewels and other curioſities, the ſum of nine hu. 
dred thouſand pounds; which would be a thing altogether incre, 
dible, if we had not as good authority for this as for any hiſto. 
fical fack whatever v. It is indeed true, that ſome writers have 
repreſented him as au avaricious, and even rapacious prince; 
| but the facts which they aſſign to prove this, are ſuch as vil 
fearco fatisfy an , impartial reader. He levied, from time to 
time, conſiderable ſums upon the Jews, who were the monied 
people of thoſe days: he had conſiderable aids from his nobi- 
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fi 
lity; and he kept biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices in ti 
his hands for ſeveral years together, His predeceſſors, hov. Wi + 
ever, had done as much without acquiring any fuch treaſure; 8 
and therefore we may conclude from this fact, that the nation WW :: 

_ | was become much richer. | tl 
It is ſaid, and very truly faid, that coin or ready money i v 

5 the PULSE of a ſtate. If it beats high and even, there is no ⸗ t 

| reaſon to queſtion the health of the body politic: but if ii 

grows low, and intermits, even wiſe men may be allowed to | 


doubt as to the public fafety. We may therefore ſafely collect, 
that the trade of this kingdom was.very much increafed during 
the courſe of this reign, though we had no other argument to 
prove it; fince in the fame ſpace of time, and without having 
recourſe to any extraordinary methods, this monarch was able 
to leave, after beſtowing very conſiderable ſums in ready mo- 
ney for the holy war, a treaſure nine Umes as 7 as that of 


2 The ROY of Matthew 8 my N are ES 1 % Inventa ſunt plus 

| ** ra quam nongenta millia librarum in auro & argento, præter utenfilia, & JG 
8 calia & lapides pretioſos. The will of this great monarch is preſerved in the 
Liber 9 Scaccarii, pablited by W 2 in N we find none but charitable 
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his grandfather, though. he way” Tagen * e geben . 
e of his time, 

"The beginning of King Ribe ng was n Fatal to e | 
| eftates and revenues of the crown; as the latter end of it was 
exceſſively burdenſome upon his people: yet thoſe, who, from 
the difficulty of paying his ranſom, would infer, that this king- 
dom was grown wretchedly poor, and that tlie wealth of the In 

nation was nothing then to what it is now); are far from being 
ſo much in the right as they may imagine, as will appear from 
hence; that Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, When he de- 
fired the king leave to withdraw from the adminiſtration, 
gave this as His reaſon, vis. that there had been levied upon 
the ſubjects, in the year 1195 and 1196, the ſum of one mil.  - 
lion one hundred thouſand marks*; which I have the autho- 
rity of an ingenious and judicious writer to bear me out in af- 
firming, was equal to eleven millions in our times d. 80 that 
it was not the poverty of the kingdom which made the impo- 
ſitions of thoſe days ſeem inſupportably hard; but the impoſi- 
tions themſelves were ſo exceſſive, and fo _ were > "Wine 
at laſt they really made the nation poor. 
Another thing to be obſerved, in regard to this reign, is the 
tax, or rather ſubſidy given in wool, which is the firſt time any 
thing of that nature occurs in hiſtory ; ; though , Without all doubt, 
wool was long before one of the principal ſtaple commodities of 
this country. 11 we look into this affair carefully, we > ſhall 


4 Roger Mon. p. 367, 768, aſſures us, the ſcope of that prelate 3 letter to | 
the king, was to ſhew how much the wealth of England was exhauſted, and 
as a proof, added, Quod infra biennium proximo preteritum, adquiſierat ad 
opus ilſius undecies centena millia marcarum argentide regno Angliz.” Robert 
de Brunne, in his chronicle informs us, that though the ſums levied were large, 
yet the king's viſible neceſſity, and the bad behaviour of King Philip of France, 
made the nobility contribute chearfully to their maſter s affiſtance, as well in their 
| perſons, as out of their purſes, 

bd The author referred to in the text is Dr, — whoin his diſcourſe on 
grants and reſumptions, p. 112+ not only fays what I have mentioned, but far- 
ther, that what was given to King Richard was more than was really levied on 
the people in any twe years of King William's war. If fo, why might not the 
whole neceſſary. ſupplies have been raiſed, which could not (the difference of 
times conſidered) have been in any degree ſo oppreſſive as what our anceftors en- 
dured, rather than 8 Udi WY: which has 2 ever 1 an a xccumulating 


Wea ? 
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© ©es; that is, the proportion of things in thoſe times, and in 
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find ſomething very different in it from what is "RO un 
derſtood: for it was not a tax impoſed upon wool for leave to 
export it, a thing frequent in ſueteeding times, and which, for 
anything we know, might not have been altogether new eren 
chen ; jt vas not 2 grant to the cromn af a certain quantity of 

8 wool, which was the land-tax of thoſe times, and very com. 
monly granted to his ſucceſſors 3 but it was a loan taken from 
the Ciſtercian monks, .who then exported the wool of this iſland 
to Flanders, and other countries, the. produce of which, for 
that year, was received to the Fing's uſe, in order to complezt 
- bis ranſom, and was to be repaid: and perhaps the different 
accounts we have of the ſum to which that amounted, might 
be owing, in ſame meaſure, to this manner of raiſing it. But 
however theſe things may ſtand, there is nothing clearer than 
that the vaſt ſums raiſed in this reign, muſt have been brought 
into this iſland by foreign trade, that is, by the produce of our 
commodities and manufaQtures, The latter, without queſtion, 
were very inconſiderable, in compariſon of what they have ſince 
been, and yet not altogether ſo inconſiderable as is commonl7 
thought: but as for our ſtaple commodities we certainly had 
them then as well as now; and I believe there, is ſome reaſon 
to think that they were not only exported in very large quanti- 
ties, but were alſo vended in foreign markets, at very high pri- 
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theſe, being duly weighed and conſidered ©, 
In the reign of King John, if we may believe moſt of our 

| hiſtorians, there was nothing but oppreſſion and taxes; and 
/ immenſe ſums of money, from time to time, levied upon the 
nation; which however is a proof there was money in the na- 
tion; as the great number of ſeamen he had conſtantly in em- 
ployment ſhews there muſt have been trade. The Ciſtercian 
monks were ſtill the exporters of wool; and that this was no 
inconſiderable thing, may appear from hence; that they charge 


0 Two hives princieally contributed, in thoſe 4 to turn the ſcale of 
trade in our favour : Firſt, we were not given to refined luxury : if we indule * 
ge d in any extraordinary. degree, it was in our native and unpurchaſed bleſſings, 
which made ovr wants the leſs, And, fecondly, commerce not being ſo extes- 
ve, ſome of our ſtaple commodities were bighly valued, and from thenee wn 
in the more . 
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vaſt ſums were to roſt in the hands of religious met, when the 
| fon. The fame. king is laid to have inbprifaned an arthdencs 


marks e this might be injuſtice in che king ; but public affairs 
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the king with; taking from them by violence, In the pace of u 
few years; Gxty-fix thouſind pounds. It may be, be only took 
by violence what they had pot before by fraud for” why ſuch 


public treaſury was empty, ir will be hard to render a juſt res- by 


of Hunting don, till he cxtored froth hie ten- HG Be 


could not be well regulated, when a clergyman of His rank 
was able to pay ſo much 6. If King John had not bore ſo 


dard upon the prieſts and monks, ' they would have furniſlied, 


br at leaſt they would have allowed him a better phnraRter in 


their chronicles : if be had been mbre indulgent to Aus nobility, 


they might poſſibly have been more loyal but if he had nbt 


Hewn himſtlf a lover of trade, and a kind muſter to the com- 


mons, he would not have had tie ſcamen, the fea-ports, and 


the trading towns at his devotion, London only excepted: and, 
amongſt other provocations given to her, it was no m vals, 
that this monarch favoured the out · ports; fo that the trade of 


Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, approached in ſome degree to that 
of . as ee won 55 eee _— this 


. 


riders hat; an our PRO IO were mat quite ſo 5 
(he at this time as they are generally repreſented : and it looks 
like a proof of this, that in the nineteenth year of Henry LIL. 
there paſſed a law for regulating ſome branches of the weaving 
buſineſs; and it appears from this very law, that the branches 
regulated thereby were different kinds of broad cloth. This 


does not indeed ſhew when we began to make cloth; for, with= _ 


out doubt, this could not be then a new manufacture; but it 
plainly ſhews, that we had: it in A good oc 1 co of Perfection, | 


C Matth. Patis, Ralph Coggeſbale, aid John Everſdev, are the chief authors 
of what is reported of King John's exceflive taxations : and the firſt of theſe _ 
ſpeaks of him in a manner ſo full of indecency, that one naturally ſuſpects ſo 
angry a writer of ſometimes making free with truth. An unmarried clergy, - 
immenſely rich, was equally repugnant to the principles of ſound policy, and of 
the poſpel : the king, therefore, migtit well take fomewhat from their immenſe 
revenues for the public ſervice, without deſerving to be thought either tyrant or 


infidel ; though theſe any author: ba ve Ems their credit with poſterity, 
15 he was both. 
above 
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above a hundred years before moſt of our hiſtories ſpeak of its 
introduction into England e. In this king's reign aroſe the firſt 
complaints about clipping of money, which not only produced 
a ſtandard t, but alſo a new regulation; which though it proyed 


remedy, for the evil, was atcounted almoſt as great an evil / 


that whieh it was intended to cure. In ſhort,” the taking mo- 
ney by tale, as is the cuſtom now, and which firſt began to 
. grow into a cuſtom then, was prohibited; and people were di- 
rected to pay and reteive by e in N manner 1 2 bas 
been before deſcribed. - 5 
- There:are few princes nay kikve at bros idle Fes who 
Porn an we find repreſented in a worſe light to poſterity than 
that of chis monarch: for he had the misfortune, like his fa * 
ther, to be upon bad terms with the barons and the clergy 
who not contented with keeping him a beggar all his life, have 
tranſmitted his memory to ſucceeding times, with as heavy a 
load of infamy upon it as was in their power. It is indeed out 
of doubt that King Henry did levy large ſums upon his people, 
which Matthew Paris, who lived in his time, and wrote the 
Say: of his reign, has LY ene en e by reckons 


e Some n i to this wannfolute; at "nat: in the a 
of Henry II. nor does | it then appear to be a new thing, but rather the conttary; 
ft was in this reign, if not ſooner, introduced into Scotland; which put the 
government on contriving methods to prevent wool being carried thither from 
any of the northern counties, but with very little ſucceſs; | 

There is ſome diverſity in our old hiſtoriaus, and much mote amongſt out 
modern critics, about this matter; we will give the truth as near, and in as few 
words as we can. King John is by ſome reckoned the author of our ſtatdatd} 
but this ' muſt be with regard to fineneſs eſpecially ; the fierling, or eſterling; 
which was the name of a penny made of good ſilver, being introduced in his 
reign. As to weight, Thamas Rudborn tells us, William the Conqueror or- 
dained, A. D. 1083, that a penny ſhould weigh thirty-two grains of wheat out of 
the midſt of the ear; and the ſtatute 5 3d H. III. ſays the very ſame thing; but 
however there was a diſtinQion, though not a difference. It was found by er- 
perience, that grains of wheat differed in weight; that thoſe kept for the kiog's 
balance were affected by the weather, end that no certainty could ariſe while 
this method was continned. It was agreed, therefore, that twenty- four pieces of 
bra's, equal in weight to the thirty-two grains of wheat, ſhould be ſubſtituted; 
as an caſy number to divide; and thenceforwatd the Ras was ſaid te 
cbntain twenty-four grains, 
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ng the ſame tax fometimes over and over again 4." Upon 1 


whole, he tells us, in the fpace of forty-· one years (he reigned 
in all fifty-fix) he had been the ſpoiler of the Kingdom 3 that 
ke had not taken leſs than nine hundred and fifty thouſand 


marks? yer the reader has ſeen, that King Richard levied confi- 


derably more than this ſum in two years. He might very well 


want nary ſupplies, if what the ſame monk, in ano- 


ther places, inadvertently tells us was true; that the whole or- 
dinary revenue of the crown fell conkiderably ſhort of Gixtech 


thouſand pounds a-year. 


If we Mould conclude from th eſe clamours, Wola ks nieati- "Þ 


neſs of the king's circumſtances, and from the diſtreſſes to which | 


King Henry was driven, that the nation was quite exhauſted, 


and thar the nobility and clergy, who always complained, and 
| often rebelled, were plundered and pillaged till they had nothing 


left to ſubſift them, we ſhould be extremely miſtaken. Theking's | 


brother, Richard earl of Cornwall, laid up out of his eſtate near 
250,600 pounds, with a part of which he purchaſed the diadem 


of Germany. We are alſo told, that the Lord Warine, who 
is aid to be the wiſeſt, and yet not affirmed to be the richeſt 
baron in England, diſpoſed, by will, of 200,000 marks, which 
he had by him in money i; ſo that private men (if the nobility 


in thoſe times might be bs called) were really very rich, though 


thei king was often in a ſtate of e want. In ſhort, pro- 


- 8 When an hiſtorian writes with a viſible leaning to one Wa the reader, to ſet 


things iraight, muſt lean a little to the other, Kiog Henry might have, and to be 


ure had great faults ; but there was the leſs need to exaggerate them, Matthew 


Paris furniſhes matter for his own refutation : he acknowledges the nobility were 


his warite, and owns he gave. away all he could obtain. 


d It is in a manner by accident that Matthew Paris lets us into this "Bos | 


point for, inveighing againſt the papal oppreſſion, he ſays, that the revenue of the 


the king's ordinary income catne to ſcarce a third part of that ſum; which, con- 


fidering the largeneſs of the TOP. s family, wats even in thoſe days, à very pitiful 
thing, 


i Matt. Paris, p. 908. n. 10. I cite the place ſo ann becauſe Sir Wil- 


liam Dogdale, in his Baronage, vol. i, p. 561. after making very honourable men- 
tion of this Warine de Muntchenſi, and ſpeaking particularly of his great riches, 
ſets down what he diipoſed of by his will at no more than 2000 marks, which is 


aways rebellious, and yet blames the king for loving COTE 3 he een * 


/ 


. alien clergy in England amounted to no leſs than 90,000 marks per ann. when 


viſibly a — 4 as he quotes the woe i ſame author that I do, and the very fats | 


edition. 
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perty was in thoſe days firangely, divided ; and though, by the 
balance of trade, vaſt ſums were brought into the nation, yet 
a very great part of theſe came into the coffers of the monks 
and of the Jews; and as for the remaining produce of domeſtic 
induſtry, it was almoſt wholly: ſwallowed up * the barons and 


te prieſts. as 
In the glorious reign of Edward I. we find many things worth 


_ obſerving; and firſt as to the coin; for though the fineneſ 


thereof had been eſtabliſhed in the reign of his grandfather, and 


various regulations made in his father's long adminiſtration, yet 


in his time it was that the matter was entirely ſettled, and put 
into ſuch a condition, as that in ſucceeding reigns the manner 


only has been ſuſceptible of change. This was done in the ſe- 
venth year of his reign, when he fixed the weight of his round 
ſilver penny at the twentieth part of an ounce Troy, whence our 


denomination of a penny-weight : as to the fineneſs, it remained | 


the fame as before; that is, there were eleven ounces two pen- 
ny-weights of fine ſilver, and eighteen penny-weights alloy“ in 
a pound of ſilver, which was coined into 240 pence. However, 
in the twenty-cighth year of his reign, be reduced his penny 
e aig and this was the firſt variation of its kind from the 
Saxon times. It was the weight and purity of his coin that 
tempted the Jews over hither, in greater numbers than ever, to 
exerciſe their laudable trades of uſury and clipping z for which 
laſt offence he hanged two hundred and eighty of them at once; 
and having in vain endeavoured to moderate the rigour of their 
extortions; he at length baniſhed them out of his dominions, to 
the number of 15,000, to prevent their preying upon the in- 
duſtry of his ſubjects, having exhorted them more than once by 


proclamation to apply themſelves to honeſt labour, or to the 


exerciſe of lawful trades, and to forbear feaing his people. In 


1299 the king ſettled as a dowry, upon Margaret daughter to the 


k It is now hardly to be expected, that any clear account ſhould be gained of 


the motives on which this change was made: but, by the ſmallneſs of it, there 


is good rea ſon to conclude, that- it was rathet for the ſervice of the ſtate, than to 
ſerve a turn. But it is time to thew what this change was, The pound of filver, 
hitherto accovnted equal to twenty ſhillings, was now raiſed to twenty and three 
pence; the ſhilling, (or rather twelvepence) weighed 264, inſtead of 288 grains j 


and, in ſhort, ſilver was by this means raiſed from twenty pence ro twenty pence, 


taithing an ounce, 
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ng of France, 18,000 Iivres per annum, which amounted to 


4500 pounds ſterling ; ſo that four French livres were then | 
worth an Engliſh pound i; which is a point of great conſequence 
towards underſtanding the tratiſactions of thole times. 
"In this king's reign there were certain ſilver mines wrought. 
in Deyonſhire, to conſiderable profit; in the twenty-ſecond year 
of his reign they produced, from the twelfth of Auguſt to the 
laſt of October, 370 pounds weight of filyer ; the next year - WE 
pounds and a half; in the twenty-fourth year 704 pounds : they _ 
yielded afterwards more, but how much more is not ſaid ; nor 
have we any account when they were worn out ®, We may 
form fome Judgment of the courſe of trade in his time from. 
hence, that, having occaſion to borrow a large ſum of money 
for carrying on his wars againſt the Welch, he took up 8000 
marks. from the city of London, and 1900 'from the port of 
Yarmouth. In reference to the wealth of private men, there is 
i particular fact recorded that gives us ſome light. The judges. 
were found to have been guilty of corruption, and were fined 
amongſt them 100,000 marks, of which Sir Edward Stratton 
paid 34,000 b. There was in his reign a great clamour againſt BD 
foreign merchants, who now began to keep houſes and ware- 
houſes of their own in the city of London, whereas before they 5 
lodged in ſome citizen's houſe who was their broker: and to 
this the citizens would very willingly have reduced things again, 
but the king and his council held, that it was for the public be- 
nefit they ſhould remain as they were; and vith this * wot . 
forced to be ſatisfied. | | 
In the reign of Edward II. we meet with very little to our 
purpoſe, - unleſs it ſhould be thought ſo, that, upon the depo, 
ling of this unhappy monarch, the allowance ſettled for his 
maintenance in priſon was 100 marks a- month, or 800 pounds 
a. year: yet this monarch had given to the Lady Theophania, a 


French woman, who was nurſe to his 9 Aabella, an eſtate 


| This comparative value of coin is 2 ſubjeR hitherto hardly conſidered, and yet | 
ancient hiſtories are vaintelligible, without a due regard be ing had to it, | 
M Theſe mines wens opened again in Queen Elizabeth's time, and deen alſo 
wrought fince, but have not anſwered the coſt of working, 
Þ Matt, Weſtmon, p. 414. o. 10. Koyghton, col. 2466, Thomas Woylard, 
Po was the moſt guilty, Ic loſt his whole eſtate, i 
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our wool in foreign markets at leaſt at forty pounds a-ſack z and 


{1 


"* 


of 500 pounds a-year *% The ones ip * wien mee wei; 
conſiderable, e 

In the reign of Edward I. ann Dinini 1331s the 
granted a protection ta one John Kent, 2 cloth; ; Weaver, who 
came over from Flanders, and at the ſamg time invited. over 


F 
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who 


fullers and dyers® ; P; from whence it has been ſuppoſed, ty com 
clothing was then batte into this kingdom, which is d. Wl yh 
rectiy contrary to truth, that trade baving been here long be- com 
fore, indeed fa long before, that there is, no record extant to, Wi digi 


* 


ſhew when i it was introduced, As King Edward Was a very, 


martial, prince in his temper, and bis reign almoſt. A continued it e 
ſeries of wars, there were ſucceſſive impoſitians levied upon, bit the 
ſubjects, and theſe amounting to ſuch vaſt ſums as very clearly phi 
prove, that, at, the beginning of bis reign, England vas fi Thi 
richer than in the times of any of his predeceſſors, _ lin, 
Some attempts have been made to ſettle, by the help of the the 
taxes in this reign, the manner in which, they were levied, and tho 
the produce of them, the value of our wool : and, without ling 
doubt, ſomething very near the truth may be diſcovered, if we ho) 
proceed cautiouſly. In the year 1 338, the laity a granted hin os 
| 


one half of their wool, and the clergy nine marks a- ſack upon 
their beſt wool. We know not what number of ſacks the king 
received ; but i it is ſaid, that he ſent over 10,000 ſacks into Bras 
bant, which produced him 400,000 pounds, that i is, at the rate 
of forty pounds a · ſack one with another; and, from this, ſome. 
writers think themſelves warranted. to compute, the produce of, 


by the help of this calculation they, eſtimate our annual expor- 
rations at a very large ſum, We will ſhew firſt what this is, and, | 
then conſider whether it be right, or whether the price ſhould, 
not by reduced. Cas 


o My author, for the firſt of theſe fats, is Thomas Walliagham, and, for 1 the 
latter, Mr. Rymer, both unqueſtionable 3 in ſuch point. 
o Rymer's federa, tom. iv. p. 496. There i is very little room to doubt, that 
the true teaſons of theſe encouragements were, firſt of all, inſtruQing our own 
people tothe utmoſt perfection in this capital art, and next drawing over the 
workmen here, that, es we roſe f in that manufacture, our neighbour might alſo 
graduaily decline, 
4 The computations mentioned n ATE text are to be bund! in the hiftorical at“ 
count of taxes, p. 106. 8 


When 


IR 
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When it is aid, that-we know not what quantity of wool the 


«I king receiyed. by. that grant, it is to be-underſtood, that we know 

bet from the hiſtoxians who mention this grant; but it appears 

0. Wl from the records, that it amounted. to 20,000 facht. Thoſe 

er who. made the computation, of which we baus been ſpeaking, 

at compute the, exportation of wool that year at 40,000; ſacks, 

i which amounts ta 1,699,009 pounds; and the Aae 

e. comes to half that money, which. they fay is amazingand pra- 

60 MW digious ; and indeed well they might. But, when a grant was 

| afterwards made-to-the- king of 30,000 ſacks of wook, we find 

4 it eſtimated far lower, viz, at fix pounds a- ſack the very beſt, | | 
is the ſecond ſort at five, and the worſt at four pounds a-ſfack, | 
* Fhich, however, was excluſive of the king's duty or cuſtom. | 
ar This computation. was certainly very fair; and this grant to the | 
: king was in the nature of a land: tax, which is the reaſon Fat | 
be the produce of it was computed at the rate-wool ſold here 3 
d though there is no manner of doubt, that, by exporting and. ſole, | 
ut, ling i it abroadʒ the king made much more of it. We will try, 5 

we however, if it be not practicable to extract ſomething more 

im certain out of the facts mentioned by ancient authors, Kha, 

on if it could be done, it would be very fatisfaQory. N 

vg A certain wxiter has preſerved the ſtate or balance of the "©" 

-m trade, as found upon record in the exchequer, in the twen- 

te t-cighth year of this monarch z and there is noreaſon to ſuſpect 

ne its authenticity*. In this the export of wool is ſet down,at.31,651 

of. ſacks and a half, valued at fix pounds a-ſack; but then the duty 

nd, excluded. It appear alſo krom this account, that a conſiderable Z | 

r- quantity of cloth, both fine and coarſe, and of worſted alſo, was | 

nd, exported. | Ws cannot therefore doubt, that, when the come 

ld mons granted King Edward 30,000 ſacks of wool, it was at leaſt, 


3 much as giyivg-him 1 $0,009 pounds in money out of their 
pockety, Puts if we are inclined to know what it brought the 
King, 


f By this method of receiving 1 in kind the king becawe i in forme meaſure a 
merchant, and that to his great profit,” | 

This account was. publiſhed. in a treatiſe Intitled, The circle, af, commstees 
b. 119, 120, written by Mr. Egward Mifſelden, and printed in 1633. After draw» 
ing from it the remarks mentioned in the text, I thought it would be for. the cons, 
renieacy of the reader, ard render my obſervations more en if a * was. 
allowed this curious paper in the notes. | 


Tue 


board, which the citizens thus injured defired might be ſeized, 
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king, we may perhaps find the means of diſcovering it, In the 


laſt year of his reign the citizens of Tork complained, that 3 
German lord had ſeized thirty-fix ſurples of their wool, which 


they valued at 1900 pounds for a debt due from the king, and, 


according to this reckoning, woot was worth in that co 


thirteen pounds a- ſack, and ſomething more: ſo that the aid 


granted to the king could not produce much-leſs inn 409,000 


: pounds, which was a very large ſum for thoſe days. 


The balznce of the Engliſh trade in the 28th year of Edward nt. as lai th 


TOA upon record in the exchequer, „ 
| | ETA * „ 
| on ood 4 thirty thouſand” 6x hundred fifty-one ticks 100 5 half) f 4. 8 8 
of wool, at ſix pounds value each ſack, amount to 89,9 0 0 
Three thouſand fix hundred ſixty-fiye fells, at forty 1 . 
value each hundred at fix ſcore, amount to 8 6,03 1 8 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to | - 81,624 13 1 
Fourteeen laſt, ſeventeen dicker, and five hides of ele, after? ; 
ſix pounds value me lah. - „ = Tinh 9 4.0 
Whereof the . amounts to hg. 6 17 6 
row thonſand ſeven hundred ſeven four de and a ball; P 
after forty ill lings value, the eloth is ” 7 9,549 0 0 
Eight thapſand and fixty-one pieces and a ng of worlted, alter | 
6s. 9 d. value the piece, iss | 6,717 18 4 
Whereof the aden N FT, ®» s * - 8 . 215 13 


1-- 


| en 294,184 17 4 
Iũ Pe ATS. „„ 


„ 6 
One thouſand eight 3 chi two cloths after fix unds | 
value the Aa 3 begs ha : p | I to o 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts TE SUES © a 28:28 
| Three hundred ninety-ſeven quiatals and thris narters of wax, „ 
after the value of 40 8. the hundred or aui 2 * e 
Whereof the cuſtom is 0 19 1 6 
One thouſand eight hundred and twenty-oine | tons and a half — p 
wine, after 40 8. value per ey | FEY, 
Whereof the cuſtom is - | „ og. 0:8 
Linen cloth, mercery, and n, wares; and all other manner 4 10 
of merchandize, (28 rp Fu 4 I 
Whereof _ cuſtom is » 4 * 3 285 18 3 


— 


1 


e 38,970 13 3 


— 1 


ru , Balance 238214 13 8 
N. B. The totals do not Aer the particulars exactly; but, at this diſtanes 


of time, it is impollible to aim at correcting them with any degree of ceriainty. 


© This forcign nobleman had ſerved the king in his wars, and pretended ſo 
much money was due to him; he had alſo ſhips in our ports, with goods on 
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5 T we 3 not 1 with this nocount,. EE hs 
= it ſome other obſervations. We find the whole imports of 
that year computed at ſomething leſs than 39,000 pounds, where- 
n the exports amounted to above 294, ooo pounds; ſo that the 


clear balance, .in favour of this nation, was above 295,000 5 
pounds. Yet this is not all: we muſt conſider, that in this Ac 
count there is no notice taken of lead and tin, probably becauſe \ 


the accounts relating to them might not be brought into the exs 


chequer, that is, not into the exchequer at Weſtminſter; which 
will raiſe the account very conſiderably ; inſomuch, that there 
ſeews very good reaſon to believe, the intrinſic value of the coin 
in thoſe days, being compared with ours, the whole balance of 
trade fell very little, if at all, ſhort of geo, ooo pounds, as ur 
money is now reckoned ; which is indeed a very large ſum, and 
much beyond what thoſe, who had never looked into theſe mat - 
ters, could poſſibly have imagined. Yet the probability at leaſt, 


if not the truth, of this computation, might be ſhewn in another 


the balarice of trade had fallen any thing ſhort of what it * 
pears to be from the foregoing computation. 

That commerce was very much the object of King Edward's 
attention, and his parliaments, very fully appears from the many 
atts made within the compaſs of his reign for its regulation. It 


i indeed true, that ſeveral of theſe laws are contradictory; that 
what was eſtabliſhed in one year was ſometimes overturned in 


the next ; that frequent alterations were made in the ſtaple ; that 


the a BA were ſometimes high, ſometimes low; and that the 
ſtandard of money was twice varied. But, notwithſtanding all 
this, the former aſſertion will ſtill remain unimpeached, ſince 

| there can be nothing clearer, than that even theſe variations 


aroſe from the regard that was paid to commerce: and per- 
baps the alteration in the coin was made neceſſary from the 
conduct, in that particular, of our neighbours. We likewiſe 


| find, that, towards the latter end of this king's reign, there 
vere great frauds and impoſitions committed in obtaining licen- 
| | 05 55 J ſes 


way, that is, from the conſideration of the immenſe ſums that 
vere conſumed by this monarch in foreign wars and alliances, 
which it is impoflible this nation could ever have furniſhed, if 
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ſes* for the exportation of goods, and in other reſpedts, of 
Which complaints were made in parBament agufnſt the Lor 
Latimer, the king's chumberlain; and Richard Lyons of Lom 


| don; merchant, for which they were convitted and puniſhed; 
King Edward III. was the firſt of bur princes wh coing 


 proffes or groats, ſo called from their being the grolfeft or great: | 
eft of all money, the filver penny having been till then the k 


jeft coin in uſe. The Purity bf the ſtandard he never debaſedf 
but, in the twentieth year of kis reign; he law reaſon to malt 
=o lighter fo that, inſtead of twenty fhillings, the pound of filvet 
v raiſed to the value of twenty-two ſhiſlings ard ſixpence, and 
in the rwenty-feventh year of his reign, the value of a 1410 
filver was raiſed to twenty-five ſhillings. The reader will ob. 
ſerve, that the ſhilling was imaginary then, us the pound is flil 
or rather it was a denomination of money, and not a coin, He 
alſo firſt coined the noble, half-noble, and quarter- noble, in 
gold; for, before his time, none of our kings had ſtamped any 


gold. He likewiſe called in all clipped money, and prohibl- 


ted baſe coin, Which ſhews, that what he did in altering the 

weight of his coin was for the conveniency and benefit of hö 

ſubjects, who, by the increaſe of their trade, ſtood in need both 
of gold coin and of larger pieces of ſilver, and not with a0) 
intention to enrich himſelf at their expence, though the contra: 
ry is aſſerted by an ancient hiſtorian, who charges William Ed 
dington, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord-treaſurer, with cons 


ſulting the king's profit more than that of the kingdom, by ad- 


vifing him to coin groats that were not ſo heavy as they ſhould 
be. There was alſo ſome variation in the value of gold in bi 


time, a pound of that metal coined going ſometimes for fifteen; 


then for little more than thifteen, afterwards for fourteen pound 
of their money; but at Feat, 6g the king raiſed it again to its old 


price of fifteen pounds *, which, all things conſidered, is pretty | 


'u An inquiſitive reader may conſult Barney's hiſtory of this reign ; but the 


records are ſtill fuller and clearer. It would be of infinite ſervice to the nation, 


if the facts they contain were digeſted into chrondlagical order; and made public. 
This would effeQually refute * groſs miſtakes wn believed, and diſcloſe 
many new truths, 


„As one ſhilling was nearly equal to three of ours, an ounce of go'd, then | 


worth twenty-five ſhillings, was in fact at three pounds fifreen of our money; ſo 
that the proportions between gold and filyer have not altered very mich liner 


that time, | 
near 


© 4 
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near the proportion that it how bolts, only King aeg, 8 5 
wis fomewhat finer than our coin is at preſent. 5 
In the reign of Richard II. we find à great — piativg 2 
to'trade; and it appears to have been a great comrovenſy then, . 
whether foreign merchants ſhould; or ſhould not, be allowed to 
vend their commodities freely in London and other corporations. 1 
The ſenfe of the legiſlature, as'appears from their laws, was in 
fxhourof the foreign merchants ;'but the tlamour ſtilt continued, 
and parliaments were ſeldom held without petitions for the re- | 
dreſs of this} which was called a grievance. It was alfo deſired, 
that the ſtaple of wool might be removed from Calais'to fome 
town in England; and Michael de ha Pole, earl of Buffolk, and 
chancellor of England, a nobleman eſtecmed to be very Know- 
ing in points of this kind, declared publicly in parliament, that 
the king's ſubſidy on wools yielded a thouſand” marks a. year 
more; when the ſtaple was in England, than when it was fixed” 
at Calais, which is a proof that the exportation was greater . 
As the foreign wars in this reign were öf little conſequenee, | 
and proſecuted with no great vigour, ſo, whatever ſums were 
| levied upon the people, and in what manner Toever they were 
diſlipated by their profufe prince, yet this being all amongſt 3, 
themſelves, and the balance of foreign trade continuing, and per= 
haps increaſing; the wealth of the nation could not but be pro- 
digiouſly augmented | to which ſome writers attribute the broils 
and diſturbances of this reign, in which, if there be any truth, 
it muſt have been owing to the unequal diſtribution of property. 
This, indeed, is certain, that the commons complained loudly 
| bf oppreſſion from the lords and from the lawyers, as on the 
ether hand both the nobility and the commons were highly in- 
cenſed againſt the clergy on account, as they alledged, of their 
haughtineſs and avarice : but the churchmen ſuggeſted, that the 
luxury of the age was ſo great, that, notwithſtanding their vaſt | 
eſtates, the expences of the nobility exceeded their income, and 
was the principal cauſe that inclined them to form cabals, for 
alienating and dividing amongſt themſelves the revenues of the 
ond os, | | 


x the family of this eller had el an immenſe ellate by trade; and 
older inſtances of a like kind might be give# in theſe times. 
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As to the coinage in this reigns, it remained i in a great meg 
ſure, at leaſt, upon the ſame foot as in the former, and there. 


ſore there is no need of dwelling upon it: one thing, however, 
deſerves to be inſiſted upon, which is this; the great luxury of 
theſe times had ſo vifibly increaſed the importation of foreign 
<pmmodities,. that it was taken notice of in parliament ; and in 
the laſt year, of: King Richard's reign a law paſled, by which it 
was provided; that every merchant ſhould bring into the Tower 


1 2 of London an ounce of foreign gold coin for every ſack of woel 


exported, or pay thirteen ſhillings and fourpence for his default, 
and to give ſecurity for the p of this, before he wa 
allowed to export the wool into foreign parts. There was alſo 
<A law. made an this reign, allowing every perſon to make cloth of 
what length and breadth he would: ſo that in thoſe days they 
thought it. very practicable to encourage the clothing manufac- 
tury, without reſtraining the ſubject from tranſporting wool, aud 


this upon the plain principle of doing nothing that might fink the 


price of this ſtaple commodity, which. brought 1 in continually 


ſuch vaſt ſupplies of bullion, and which it is likely they knew * 
not how to obtain,.in caſe the exportation of wool had been put 


under any ſevere reſtriction 7. 


Theſe obſervations on a period of o great extent, in pts | 
| it may be eaſily. conceived, that matters of this nature muſt have 


ſuffered many changes and alterations, cannot but be acceptable, 
In as much as they greatly contribute to the illuſtration of the 
principal points with which our hiſtory is concerned; for naral 
. force, and the ſovereignty of the ſea, being the reſult of exten- 
ſive commerce, whatever contributes to explain the riſe and pro- 
| greſs of that muſt ſhew how theſe are to be kept, as well as de- 
monſtrate in what manner they have been obtained. 


Within this period there happened, er at leaſt there are aid 


| to have happened, ſome extraordinary diſcoveries, of which, 
therefore, we ought to ſpeak. Firſt then it is affirmed, that 
America was diſcovered by the Welch about the year 1170. The 
tory is thus told, that on the death of Owen Guyneth, difſen- 
ſions aroſe among his ſons; one of them, whoſe name was Ma- 


dock, reſolved to truſt the ſafety of himſelf, and ſuch as were 


Y It way deſerve the confiderarion of an able ſtateſman, whether ſome uſe 


wight not be (till made of this maxim of our ancefiors, n 
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vith him; rather to the mercy af the ſeas chan to tl 2 
iſſue of a civil war 3 and therefore, embarking. with his follow- 
ers on board a few ſhips well victualled, he put to fra in ſearch 
| of new.countries. : Accordingly. be. ſailed due weſt, till fuch time | 
2s he left Ireland to the north, and. then continued his. voyage jb 
fill he came to & large, fruitful, and ,pleaſant. ec After 
ſome time ſpent therein he returned home, and reported the hape 
py effects of his voyage, and the large poſſeſſions which. exery 
man might acquire who would go with bim. He at length: | 
prevailed with as many of both ſexes. as filled ten ſhips 3, and 
with theſe he returned to his new plantation; but neither ha, 
vor bis people were heard of more . It muſt be confeſled; 
that there is nothing here which. abſolutely fixes this diſcovery 
to America; though it muſt; likewiſe be owned, that the courſe 
before ſet down might very poſſibly carry him thither. The 
great point is, to know. how far the fact maꝝ be depended up- 
on: and in relation to this, I will venture to aſſure the reader, 
that there are authentic records in the Britiſh: tongue as to. this 1 
expedition of: Madock's,; wherever he went, prior to the diſcos 
very of America by Columbus z and that many probable argu: 
ments may be offered in ſupport. of this notion, that theſe Britons 
were the diſcoverers of that new world, is elle true, though, ap 
| preſent we have not opportunity to inſiſt upon them. Sins 
Some reports there are concerning great diſcoyeries..i in the 
north, made by a friar of Oxford, one Nicholas de. Linna. 'Qt 
this man the famous John Dee, who was both a great an- 
tiquary and a ſkilful mathematician, informs us, that in the year 
1360, being the thirty · fourth of Edward III. he failed, in 
company with ſeveral of his countrymen, to the northern 11 iſlands, 
and there leaving his aſſociates, he travelled alone, and Are 
up an exact deſcription of all the northern countries, with their 
ſurrounding ſeas; which book he intitled; Inventio Fortunata's 
or, A Diſcovery of the northern parts, from the latitude of 
fiüty- our degrees, nale pole: and aalen it at his return 


2 Haxluyt, Sa Wt. Is 11 Meredith ap "Rency,” a Cambrian! N who died 
A. D. 1477, compoſed an ode in his native language, on this expedition, from 
which the particulars above-mentioned are taken; and this was prior to Colum. 
dus's diſcovery : ſo that fact could never have WR * Oy or 08 

able, even (oppoſing it ſo tobe. . 
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 Verfes, he retufned ue lelt uin Pre men into thoſe northem 


regions. To render this odd ſtory ſome what more probably 
Nr. Dee remarks, that from the haven of Lynn, in Norfolk; 
or which this friar was both a native and an inhabitant, to Ice. 
land, was not above a fortnight's fail; and in thofe days a com, 
mon thing; as öppes A 
town of Blakeney i in Norfolk, by King Edward III. 
the fiſhermen of that port from attending his ſervice, e on a0. 
count of their trade to Iceland . This is, in ſome m 
eonfitmed by the teftimony of chat amous geographer Gerat 
Mercator, who confeſſes that he bortowed bis deſcription of 
the northern countries from one who owned his having them 
fröm this friar of Oxford, whom he well deſcribes, though he 
does not name him. Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that Le. 
hand ſpeaks very largely of this Nicholas of Lynn, who, a 
cording to his account, was a Carmelite, and a great aftroly 
ger: but in all his eulogium, there is not à ſyllable concerning 
His travels, though he concludes With ſaying, that his works 
ſuffciently praiſed him . John Bale tranſcribes this account 


of Leland's exactly, but gives us à much more copious detail of 


the friar's writingsz and yet, even in his lift, we meet with 
nothing as to this Trventio Fortunata;' though on the other hand 
we muſt allow, that Bots lays he wrote ocker things which he 
had not feen'©, . 

The diſcovery of the ifland of Madeira is meeviſt attributed 
to one Macham, an Engliſhman; which is thus reported by ſe: 
veral of the Portugueſe writers. They ſay that this man, ha- 


ving ſtolen a lady with whom he was in love, intended to hae 


carried her into Spain; but being by a ſtorm driven out to ſez, 
after much toſſing and danger of his life, was forced into this 
illand, in which the harbour where he lay at anchor is to this 
time called Machico. On his going aſhore with the lady and 
ſome of his ſervants, - the ſhip's crew took the opportunity of 
failing, arid got ſafe into ſome Spaniſh port. In a very ſhort 


time after, the lady, who was extremely ſea-ſick, and not a 


little fatigued by what the was -Torced to andere on ſhore, 


. Hakluyt, wat fi. p. 121. EO Cat de Script. Brit, vol. i. 
p. 247˙ 8. beige. de vol. 1. p. 468, : 


died; 
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- $0. Jeruſalem, Barbary, and Pruſſia, by ſome famous Lnglidh- 
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died ; and her diſconſolate lover, having firſt erected and con- 
{ccrated-a-lintler-chapel—-to-the-Holy Jeſus, buried her therein. 


After paying this duty to the lady, whoſe love for him coſt her 
the loſs of life, Macham addrefltd himſelf to the conttiving his - 
eſcape, which he effected by hollowing a large tree, and making. 
thereof a canoe z in which himſelf and thoſe that were with him, 
paſſed over to the oppoſite ſhare. of Africa; where, being taken 
priſaners by the Moors, they were ſent by way of preſent to 
the king of Caſtile; + This accident is by ſome plated in the 
year 1344 3 but by others, and I think with reaſon, ſomewhat 
later. It is remarkable that we are mdebred forthis account to 
foreigners, who can hardly be ſuppoſed any vay derade in 
our fayour pgainſt themfelyes a. ñ A 
We might add here ſome accounts of the expeditions W 0 


men; as alſo the beginning of our commerce with the Hanſe- 
towns; but as to the former, it would fwell our work oo 
much with things already mentioned by others; and, as. to 
latter, it may with equal propriety be reſerved for the * * 
the next chapter, to which therefore we refer i fr 
ane 


4 na vol. ; p. . 5. I, from Antonio Galrana, 
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Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. 1 the houſe 
of Lancaſter. 5 


| Containing the ſpace of about 60 Jews, 


EN RY IV. called ſometimes Henry of Bolingbroke, 
from the place of his birth, and ſometimes Henry of 
' Lancaſter, from his father's dukedom, was crowned 
on the thirteenth of October 1399, and his title generally ac 
knowledged. When he came over againſt King Richard, it 
was from France; and moſt of our hiſtorians affirm, that he 
received conſiderable affiſtance from thence; which, however, 
French writers deny. Certain it is, that after the death of 
his unfortunate predeceſſor, the duke of Orleans, then director 
ef the public affairs in that kingdom during the lunacy of 
Charles VI. treated King Henry as a murderer and uſurper, 
" he had been formerly his friend; yet, 1 in all Prong 


2 Polydor. Virgil, hiſt, — xxi, Hiſtoire de France, par 5 p. Daniel, tow, 
v. p. 393. 
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on uns rather out of policy chan from any motive of Ju "0p 
ſor all the uſe the French made of it was, to attempt upon te 
Engliſh poſſeſſions on the continent d. King Richard being 
born, and for ſome time bred at Bourdeaux, his countrymen 


the Gaſcons, diſcovered a ftrong reſentment of his ill uſage, 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to revolt. To ſoothe this humour of theirs 

the French aſſumed this appearance of indignation, in hopes 
that they would immediately have put themſelves under their 
protection. But Mezeray juſtly obſerves, that the advantages 
they drew from the Engliſh commerce, hindered them from ha- 


| fly taking this ſtep, and diſpoſed them to receive the Lord ; 
Piercy for their governor, who was ſent over with that title by 


King Henry. © Not long after, King Richard's young queen 
was ſent back to France, with the whole of her fortune, and 


all her jewels; and thereupon the truce between the two na- 
tions was renewed for twenty. fix years; which ſhews how lit- 


tle of reality there was in the concern expreſſed by the French 
court, for the eruel death of King Richard . 

In 1403 the king, who was then a widower, minted Joan, 
the daughter of Charles king of Navarre, and very lately wis 
dow to John Montford, duke of- Brittany, which proved the 


| cauſe of great diſaſters to this Kingdom: for the inhabitants of 


that duchy, conceiving an ill opinion of this marriage, and be- 
ing powerful at ſea, ſuddenly landed in the welt, and burnt 
Plymouth, at a time when the-king's hands were full, through 
the conſpiracy of the earl of Northumberland, and other great 
lordsf, This, however, did not remain long unrevenged; for 
the inhabitants of Plymouth having fitted out a ſquadron, un- 
der the command of William de Wilford, admiral of the nar- 
row ſeas, he ſeized forty ſhips laden with iron, oil, ſoap, and : 
wine, and then burnt the like number in their harbours, redu- 


eing the towns of Penmarch and St. Matthew, and waſting, 


with fire and ſword, a great part of the coaſt of Brittany . 
Admiral de Caſtel, who commanded the enemy $ fleet, in the 


7 Abrege de l'hiſtoire "I France, par Mezeray, vol. Hi. p. 140. of FS 
Daniel, tome v. p. 3906. d Abrege de I hiſtoire de France, | tome iii, © Freiſ- - 
lart, cap. exix. P. Daniet, tome v. J. Roſſi, antiquari Warwicenſ, hiſtorin 


regum Angliæ, fol. 166. b. f T. Walſingbam, p. 367, 369. W. Wyrcele 
| Ur annal. p. 452. Chron, Godſtovian, p. 131, 132. T. Walſing. Ypodigma ; 


Neuſtriz, p. 561, Stowe, p. 389: Halinglhed,” vol. il. p. 524. 
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mean ch attempted to land in the Ille of Wight; but an 
of ſucceſs there, he ſteered for Devonſhire, where actually lang. 
ing, he briſkly attacked Dartmouth, but was defeated by the 
country militia, with the loſs of four hundred men, and two 
hundred taken; among whom were himſelf; and two other 
_ perſons of diſtinction: yet his ſquadron, and the Flemings, ſtil 
infeſted the coaſt, took many thips, and to ſhew their inveterate 
' hatred to the Engliſh nation, moſt inhumanly hanged all the 


ſcamen who fell into their hands. In the mean time the French 


without any regard to the treaty ſubſiſting between the two 


crowns, invaded the duchy of Guyenne, and ſent an army of 


twelve thouſand men, with a fleet of a hundred and forty fail, 


to the alliſtance of Owen Glendour : theſe forces they ſafely 
diebarked in Milford haven z but the Lord Berkley and Henry 


Pay, who commanded the ſquadron of the cinque-ports, at: 
tacked them in that port, where they took fourteen, and burnt 


fifteen of the French veſſels, which ſo frighted thoſe on ban 


the reſt, that ſoon after they fled home l. 
About the ſame time, the earl of Kent failed, wh a ia 
derable fleet, to the coaſt of Flanders, where he cruized for 
ſome time upon the enemy, the Flemings being then ſubject to 
a prince of the houſe of France; at laſt, entering the port of 
Sluys, they found four ſhips lying at anchor, took three Geno- 
eſe merchant-men, of a very latge ſize, at the entrance of the 
| Haven, though not without a gallant reſiſtance z after which 


they ſearched all the ports on the Norman coaſt, and making 


deſcents into ſeveral places, burnt at leaſt ſix and thirty towns; 
and then, with an immenſe booty, returned in triumph to Rye“. 
Some mariners, belonging to the port of Cley in Norfolk, fail- 
ing on the north coaſt in a ſtout bark, took, near Flamborough 

head, a Scots ſhip, having on board' Prince James, duke of 
Rotheſay, and heir apparent to that crown, to which he after- 
wards ſucceeded by the name of James I. Him, with his at- 
tendants, an earl, and a biſhop, they ſent to King Henry at 


Windſor, who kept him there as 2 net indeed ; but, any 


kT Wallinghaw, p. 3jo.. T. Otterbourne, p. 445. 248. Argentre, liv. & 


chap. v i T. Walloghami Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 366. Stowe, p. 333% 


Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 332 k T. Otterbourne, p. 253; 256. Fabian, p. 
382. Hall, fol. 24. * vol. il. p. 328. 11 
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kis eapliviry;” uſed him in all reſpefts as a peitige, "The Sebts 
writers treat this as a plain breach of faith; but the French 
hiſtorians inſtruCt us better: they acknowledge they bad lately 
renewed their treaties with Scotland for the uſual: purpoſe of . 
annoying England; and, in ſuch times of public diſturbance, 
this prince ought to have been furniſhed with letters of ſafe 
conduct, fince he was going to France; an enemy's country, 
which every day infeſted the Engliſh coaſts by their fleet. In 
' ſupport of Owen Glendour, the Welch malecontent, the 

prench court ſent another ſquadron on the coaſt of Wales, of 


0 
„ern viily thirty arrived, the reſt being taken by the Engliſſ; 
if | and a ſhort time after, the- famous Henry Pay; admiral of the | 


tinque ports, ſurpriſed the Rochelle fleet, conſiſting of 120 fail 
of merchantmen; richly laden; and took them all. Theſe ex- 
ploits, in veſſels belonging to merchants, ſhew; that, beyond all 
contradiftion, trade in thoſe days was not altogether ſo incon⸗- 
fiderable a thing as by oſt of our e wines we are 
taught to believe nn. 
The king in 1407 wars ly Gael the Ele bo the Sets 
prince. He had ſpent part of the ſummer at Leeds. caſtle in 
Rent; and, his affairs calling him into Eſſex, he ventured to ſail 
from the port of Queenborough with only five chips! in his paſ=' | 
ſage he was attacked by certain French priviteels, who, after a 
very briſk engagement; took every veſſel but that in which the 
king was, and catried them to their dn cvaſts®. This taught 
| that monarch, by experience; the neceſſity of keeping better 
| ficets at ſeaz and therefore he ordered a very ſtrong one to be 
fitted out the next year under the command of the earl of Kent, 
vho effectually ſcoured the narrow ſeas, and, when he hall 
| tleared our own coaſts, ſtood over to Brittany, where he boldly-- 
landed in the little iſland of Briehat, and there attacked a town 
of the Tame name, in which the privateers had taken ſhelter, 
took it by ming. and put them ll to the ſword: but in this ac 


LT, Walfiogbami Ypodigriia Neuſtris, | p. $66. J. Fordun. Scotichron. con» 
tintatio, p. £162, J. Major de geſtis Scotorum; lib. v. fol. 138, 126. Hector 
Boeth, hiſt. Scot. lib, xvi. p. 339. P. Daniel, tome v. p. 404, 420. 
® T. Walſinghath, p. 376. Stowe, p. 334. — 88 W 557. 

u Hall, fol. 26. Grafton, p. 435+ Stowe, p. 144. 
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tion received kimſelf a wound, which, proved merta}o, ty 


1410 an Engliſh fleet of ten fail; under the command os 8 
Robert Umfreville, went againſt the Scots, and, failing up the 


Forth, ſpoiled the. coaſts on both: ſides, ravaging the country, 
burning all the ſhips in their harbours, and amongſt the ceſt the 
largeſt they had, called the Grand-GaJhat in Blackneſs, carry- 
ing away fourtcen ſhips, and: ſuch a vaſt quantity of corp, as 


reduced the price of that commodity, which was then very high 
in England; whence the admiral obtained che ſurname of No- 


bert Mend- market .. 
Whenever the French affairs were in a e condition, 
they were conſtantly forming ſchemes to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh, which, generally ſpeaking, were defeated by the break- 
ing out of their own domeſtic troubles. King. Henry; there- 
fore, wiſely held intelligence with both the factions in hat 
kingdom, aiding ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other. 
Thus he this year ſent a conſiderable body of auxiliaries; to the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, with whom they entered 
Paris. The ſervice they did made it ſo evident, that the king 
of England's aſſiſtance was the ſureſt methed of turning the 
balance in favour of any party in France; that the oppoſite 
faction, headed by the dukes of Berry and Orleans, ſent their 
agents to London, who entered into a treaty with King Henry, 
by which they acknowledged his right to the duchy of Guyenne, 
and promiſed their homage to him for the lands and caſtles 
they held therein, and the king, om the other hand, undertook 
to ſend them @ conſiderable fuccour, which he performed. 
Theſe troops embarked in the month of July, 1412, under the 


command of Thomas duke of Clarence, the king's ſon. It 


appears by our hiſtories, that great expectations were raiſed by 


this expedition; inſomuch that there was ſome talk of recover · 
ing France: but theſe notions quickly appeared to be very ill 


founded ; for, upon the landing of the duke of Clarence with, | 
his ou in W word were informed that the duke of 


FT. Otterhourre, p. 26g. Chron, Godſtovian, p. 134. Cooper s chronicle, 
fol. 254. Hall, fol. a8. : P Hall, fol. 26. Stowe, p. 338. 
Holisgthed, vol. ii. p. 8 . 2 Rymer's fœdera, vol. viii. p. 738. 
Dapleix, tome ii. p. 699, P. Daniel, tine v. P. 500, 301. T. Otterbourne, 
P, 268—270. ; 1 


Orleans, 


minis e wn 
Dede, and che reſt-of the princes to 'whoſe' allffahce they 


came, had made a treaty with the king and the duke of Bur- 5 


gundy; ſo that nothing was left for them but to go home again. 
The duke of Clarence, juſthy provoked by ſuch uſage, firſt ra- 
vnged Lower Normandy, and Anjou, and then, entering the 
duchy of Orleans, lived there at diſcretion, till ſuch time as 


the. duke came to an agreement of allowing 920,000 eros 


of geld for the expences of their voyage, part of which he 
paid down, and ſent his brother into England as a hoſtage 
for the reſt*. This treaty was particular with the duke of 
Orleans; for, as to the war with France, it till went on, and 
Sir Ichn Pendergaſt, who commantdled the fleet in the narrow 
ſeas, took a great many French ſhips laden with proviſiori, 
which, ſays my author, got him little reputation with the nobles, 
but much love from the people, who by this means enjoyed 
plenty of French commadities at a very cheap rate; This ad- 
miral had, fome years before, felt the ſevere effects of that 
envy which was borne him by the nobility; for having had 
the command of a ſquad run intended to ſcour the ſeas from pi- 
rates and privateers, "which he worthily performed, yet, When 
he returned, a complaint was made that himſelf had taken ſuch 
extraordinary rewards for his ſervices, as rendered him little 
better than a pirate. Upon this he took lanctuary at Weſt- 
minſter, where for ſome time he lay in a tent in the church 
porch; but at laſt he had juſtice done him: and now when his 
country required the ſervice of a ſtout and able ſeaman, he 
was called again to command. Things being in this uncertain 
fate, King Henry, worn ut by continual labours, and not a 
little grie ved by his late diſappaintments, deceaſed, as is gene- 
| rally ſaid, of -a leproſy, on the 20th of March, 1412, in th 
46th year of his age, and the 14th of his Teign®, He was a 

monarch (even his enemies allow) of great courage and wiſ- 
dom; and, if he did not promote trade and naval power ſo 


auch as ſome of his predecefſors, it ought rathor to be aſcribed 


TP. Amyle, p. hoy. | Gaguia, p. 194. Mezeray, tome ill. p. 181, Holiog- 


ſted, vol. $i. 5. 34. Hall, fol. 31, za. T. Wallinghami Tpedigma Nen. 


ſriz, p. 57x. T. Otterbourne, p. 271. Holingſhed, vol. il. p. 330. T. 
Walſingham, p. 382. Chron. Godſtovian, p. 135. W. Wyrceſter, annales, p. | 
$58. Stowe, p. 3434. #3 
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to the diſbrder of theſe times, chan . 
er capacity in the Pringsst ee ee 


An v. ow his dint whit * 5 Fry of - Mon 
mouth, ſucceeded his father, and, in the beginning of his reign, 
| ſhewed a laudable inclination to do all that could he expected 

from him for his people's good v. It happened, that the wealth 
and ſtate, as well as the pride and ambition of the clergy, had 
raiſed a ſtrong ſpirit of reſentment againſt them throughout the 
nation; to divert which it is generally believed, that the arch- 
biſhop af Canterbury inſpired the king with an eager deſire of 


ſubduing France, to which it was no-difficult matter to perſuade | 


him that he had a clear right. Indeed the condition that king. 


dom was in, might ſeem to invite ſuch an attempt. The king 


was oftener out than in his ſenſes; the whole nation was di. 
vided in two factions; the duke of Burgundy at the head of 
one, and the duke of Orleans at the other; two Dauphins 
died, one ſoon after the other, by poiſon; and the third was 
but a child. However, King Henry concealed his deſign for 
ſome time, and even treated of a marriage between himſelf and 
the Princeſs Catharine, daughter to King Charles VI. In 141 51 

the French King ſent his ambaſſadors hither, with very advan- 


tageous propoſals, who had their final audience of the king on 


July 6, when, if Father Daniel is to be believed, Henry would 
have been content to have concluded a truce for fifty years; 
but the archbiſhop of Bourges inſiſted abſalutely on a definite 
peace, and ſo theſe negociations were broken*. Some of our 
writers mention a ſtrange ſtory of the dauphin's provoking the 
king, by ſending him a preſent of tennis-balls; which, how: 
ever, is very improbable, conſidering the youth of that prince, 
and the known apprehenſion all France had of the Engliſh 
power. The French writers ſeem to give a better account of 

this matter: they tell us that the firſt flaſh of lightning before 


this dreadful ſtorm, was an angry letter written to the French 


king, with a addreſs: «'To the molt ſerene Prince Charles, 


. Daniel, tom. v. p. 58. . Thom. de Elmham, vita & geſt 
Henrici quinti Anglorum regis, cap, xiv. Tit. Liv. in vit. Henry V. p. 6, 
Chronicon Godſtovian, p. 136, * Hiſtoire de France, tom. v. Pp: $36 
Tit, a vit. Hen. v. p- 6. q 
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TR HENRY v. * „ 
# our couſin: la 138 of France; Henry, by the grace 
4 of God, king of England and of France, Ge.“ This letter 
was dated July 28, from Southampton: and the French king 1 
returned an anſwer in the fame angry ſtyle, dated the twenty- | | 
third of the next month; ſo that, thenceforward, the war, 
though not aQually begun, was e 825 as Secret 6 on * 
both ſides . 17 
King Henry acted with 8 caution, ud with more mill. 
tary prudence than moſt of his predeceſſors. The deſign he 
bad formed, was not that of ravaging the country, or ſeizing 
ſome of the provinces of France, but making an entire and ab- 
ſolute conqueſt of the whole realm; which he knew: was net 
to be undertaken without a numerous army, a very great fleet, 
and theſe conſtantly ſupported by competent ſupplies of money. 
He therefore drew together ſix thouſand men at arms, twenty» 
| four thouſand archers, the reſt of his infantry completing the 
army to at leaſt fifty thouſand men. That theſe might be 
tranſported with the greater conveniency, he hired from Hol- 
land and Zealand abundance of large ſhips, which, with thoſe 


nd belonging to his own ſubjects, rendezvouſed in the month of e 
5, WH Avguſt at Southampton, where the whole fleet appeared to 
n- cconſiſt of no leſs than ſixteen hundred fail. As to ſupplies, - 


his parliament being wrought, more eſpecially by the arts of 

| theclergy, into a high opinion of this expedition, furniſhed | 
him liberally ; ſo that with all the advantages he could deſire, 

the king embarked his mighty army, which he landed ſafely in 
Normandy, without meeting with any reſiſtance 2. He was at- 
tended by his brothers the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 

his uncle the duke of York, and moſt of the nobility.of Eng- 


ce, land. It is remarkable, that though the conſtable of France 
iſh had a very numerous army, with which he might well have 
of WI Giputed the landing of the Engliſh, yet he choſe to retire ; for 


which conduct of his he was afterwards queſtioned in a court- 
martial: but he * himſelf by producing his orders from 


* wo vol. iii. p. 192. Thom. de Elmham, p. 29, 30. Fahian, 1 p. 300. 
Hall, fol. 9. b. Grafton, p. 448, 449. 2 T. Otterbourne, p. 276. W. 
Wyreeſter annal. p. 453- | Chron. Godftoyian, p. 136. T. Wallinghami Ypo- 
digma Neuſtriz, p. 582. Thom. de Elmbam, cap. xviii. Tit. Liv, 
p. 7. Polydor. Virgil, lib. * Speed, p. 630. 


court, 


— 


6 
Court, directing hits not to Hazard a battle on any 8 


ore, is to cheat us whenever they make peace, and to eſtryy 
us when we break with them by means of a dilatory war; which 


chougb troubleſome, to them, becomes ſoon infupportable to 


waſte their force in long marches, and tedious ſieges. Would 


1 


W AV AIT HIS TOA 


even, but to leave the Engliſh, if hey were ſo ivclined, w. 


to God, ſays my author, this maxim had been as ſteadily 
ſued as it was wiſely laid down d l The policy of France, thaw. 


us; and thus their cunning gives them advantages, which they 
never could derive from the force of their arms. 


The firſt enterprize of importance undertaken by the king 


; Kahan, fiege of Harfleur, a ſea- part town of great conle. 


- quence at that junQure, well fortified, and in which the French 


* 


had a numerous garriſon. It was inveſted both by land and | 
ſen; and though it was defended with great reſolution, it wa 


at laſt taken for want of relief. The French, however, ſub. 
ated i in their policy thus far, that by this ſiege the Englih 


army was exceedingly waſted ; inſomuch, that by the time the 


place was taken, one half of it was abſolutely deſtroyed, On 


due conſideration of this it was reſolved, in a council of war, 


to leave a garriſon of Engliſh at Hatfleur, and to march 


through Picardy to Calais, with the reſt of the army e. "This 


paſſage appeared extremely dangerous, ſince the French army 


was by this time not-only in the field, but alſo at their heels. 


The Engliſh forces, according to the French writers, conſiſted 


of two thouſand men at. arms, and eleven thouſand archers, 


Our authors ſay, there were but nine thouſand in the whole; 


whereas the French were at leaſt three, if not five times their 
number. To prevent the [needleſs effuſion of blood, King 
Henry was contented to have made peace on very reaſonable 


terms; but this was refuſed by the French, who flattered them- 


ſelves, that they ſhould be able to make him and all his army 
priſoners 4. In conſequence of this obſtinacy of theirs, a deci- 
five. battle was fought on October 25, A. 1055 1414, in the 


b Hiſtoire de France, tome v. p. 538. NM Thom. de Eloibam, cape | 


xxii. et ſeq. Tit. Liv. p. 11—15. T. Walſingham, p. 391, 392. Stowe, p. 
348, 349. Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 552. Speed, p. 632 d Tit, Liv. 
p. 15. Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 722, Meserer, tom. iii. p. 293. P. Daniel, tom. 
v. p. 500. Speed, p. * | | 
plains 
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plains. of A gincourt, whetein, the French were entirely defeats = 
ed by the Engliſh, through the bravery oß their troops, ſays = 
Father Daniel, aud the wiſe conduct of their officers*. - There 
fell in the field ſeven princes of the blood, and five were made 

iſoners, the lower of the nobility of France, no leſs than 
eight thouſand: gentlemen, and about ten thouſand common. 


Engliſh loſt, as our writers alledge, about four, the Freacly | 
fay fixteen byndred; and amongſt them the duke of York and 
the: cart of Oxford 1. A French manuſcript # of that time 
ieritions 2 eireumftance, no where elſe fo particularly recorded," 
vic that King Henry loſt his baggage, even to his crown and 
jewels 5 3 great body of peafants having forced the Engliſh 

amp, during the heat of the engagement. Father Daniel ſays, 
very judiciouſly, that nothing but arrogance, imprudence, and 


ISS ESR. 


= > OS 


we Rngliſk behaved with the utmoſt coolneſs and addreſs, as 
wells the moſt determined valour u. Aſter this victory, the 
Hug continued his mareh to Calais, and in a ſhort time paſſed 
imo England with the chief of his priſoners: the next year the 
French bad leiſure to recover themſelves a little, notwithſtand. 
ing a new misfortune that befet them, little inferior to that of 
the loſs of this battle; for the duke of Burgundy puſhed his 
reſentment ſo far, as to make a treaty with King Henry, and to 
«knowledge bim for king of France; as appears by his letters 
and treaties, which aye dg ef in Mr. RISE moſt valuable 
collection: . . 
The firſt attempt of the Weben, for the repair of their late 
diſhofivar, was their beficging Harfluer by land and ſea. In 


| wp te this, any made a Fey with the Se: who, in 
M- | 
my x Wen be France, tun; Med Fun; e Thom. de kd: 
ci · | Cap. zzvii==xxix. Tit. Liv. v. p. 17-20. The Batayli of Agynk Corte, an, 


| Wcient MS, in rhime in the Cotton librayy Viceliius, D, xi, 11. fol, 214. Me- 
ay, Stowe, Cc. | 
8 This Ms. is of enn and is ia the library of the Abbe Baluze. kt 
ſeems to be a kind of factum for the ſeigneur de Gaucourt, againſt the ſeigneur, . 
CEtouteville. The former of theſe gentlemen was taken in Harfleur ; ard, to 
procure his liberty, _ out the effects belonging to the king, ſo that moſt vf 
them were recovered, | 2 e 5 


k Hiſtoire de Prance, as. v. B+ 546. | | 1 Fadera, . 3 


„ 


n 4 | con- 


men; about fourteen thouſand being tabben priſoners,” The 


temerity, were viſible in the conduct of the French; whereas _. 


el us 10 fr 


eanfderation of large ſubſidies, ſurniſhed them with a very toi 


ſiderable fleet, in which were many veſſels of an extraordinary 
tze: by the ſame prevailing argument, the French alſo drey 
conſiderable ſuccours from the king of Caſtile z and having thug 
raiſed for the preſent a great maritime force, they attempted 
Southampton and the Iſle of Wight, but without ſucceſs; after 
which their fleet returned again to the fiege, or rather blockade 
of Harfleur. The place was gallantly defended by the earl of 
Dorſet, whom the king had appointed governor there; but at 
laſt he was brought to ſuch ſtraits, that without relief it was 
evident the town muſt. have been loſt. King Henry directed; 
therefore, an army of twenty. thouſand. men to be drawn toges 
ther; and having embarked them on board a fleet of four hun- 
dred ſail, ſent them under his brother John, duke of Bedford, 
to attack the French navy. This ſervice he performed with 
courage and conduct; for having gained the advantage of the 
wind, he attacked the French with; ſuch vigour, that after 2 
long and bloody diſpute he entirely defeated them; taking or 
linking five hundred ſail, and amongſt them three of thoſe large 
ſhips:which had been furniſhed by the Genoeſe, and which, by 
the French and their Italian allies, it was believed the Engliſh 
would not have had courage enough to engage: Not long 
after, the French army retired from before Harfleur, and the 
earl of Dorſet with his garriſon, which was now reinforced, 
made excurſions through all Normandy k. In 1417, the carl 
of Huntingdon being ſent to. ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron, met 


with the united fleets of France and Genoa, which he fought 
and defeated, though they were much ſuperior to him, not ot- 


ly in number, but in the ſtrength and ſize of their ſhips; taking 


the baſtard of Bourbon, who was the French admiral, priſoner, | 


with four large Genoeſe ſhips, and on board them a quarters 


pay for the whole navy: ſo great in thoſe days, and ſo well d. 


rected, too, was the Engliſh power at ſea !! 
There being now ſufficient ſecurity for the ſafe landivg of 


troops in France, the king, in the ſpring of the year, began 10 


* Thom. de Elmham, cap, xxx. Tit. Liv, p. 25<==3x. T. Walſingham. p. 
394. S. Dupleix, tom, ii. p. 719. Mexeray, tom. iii. p. 196. P. Daniel, tome 
v. p. SSI, 552. 1 Thom. de Elnham, cap. XXxVis T. Otterbouroes 
p. 278. Stowe, p. 353. Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 3358. | 
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mike iMag for paſſing the ſea, with ſuch an: army | 


s micht ſpeedily and effectually deride the fate of this diſpute, == 


by giving kim the poſſeſſion of that country, as well as the ti- 
tle, As he was a more prudent .undertaker in theſe matters 


| that any of his predeceſſors, and bid infinitely fairer for bo 


getting and keeping the French crown than they ever did, it 0 
will be proper to give a ſuecint detail of this grand expedition; 
the rather becauſe it has a near connection with our ſubject, the 
Jominion of the ſea. His army conſiſted in part of troops in his 
own immediate pay, and in part of forces raiſed by his barons. 
Of the firſt there were 16,400 men; of the latter 9, 127; and 
of this army about à fourth part was horſe, 'To tranſport them 
from Dover, a navy was prepared of 1500 ſhips, of. which two 
were very remarkable, They ſeem to have been both admirals, 
and were equally adorned with purple fails, embroidered with 
the arms of England and France: one was ſtyled the King's 
Chamber, the other his Hall; from whence it plainly appears, 
that he affected to keep his court upon the ſea, and to make no 
difference between his palace and his ſhips royal. They embark- 
ei on July 28, and landed in Normandy Auguſt 1. As ſoon 
as the army was ſafely debarked, he diſmiſſed the fleet, keeping 
only a few ſmall veſſels for tranſporting his artillery, which ſhews |, 
ed, that he did not intend to return haſtily, and before his bu- 
| ſineſs was half-finiſhed, into England. Before the end of the 
year, he totally ſubdued Normandy and a great part of the ad- 
jacent countries. As faſt as he reduced the great cities, he put 
garriſons into them: ſuch of the French as ſubmitted he received 
into his protection; but, where he became maſter of countries 
by force, he beſtowed the lands in them, as he thought fit, for 

the encouragement of Engliſh adventurers and, in the ſpace of 
two years more, he by a flow and regular war reduced the great- 
er part of France to his obedience, and at length forced the un- 
fortunate monarch Charles VI. to beg a peace almoſt upon any 
terms a; a thing that none of his anceſtors had been able to ac» 
compliſh, and which this king chiefly performed by awing his 
enemies with fleets on their coaſts, at the ſame time that he in- 


m Thom. de Elmbam, cap. a7 il. Tit. Liv, p. 31==33- T . Otterbourne, 
29. Fabian, p. 306. Hall, fol. 43. b. Grafton, p. 464. F. Kayle, 
5. 617, 618. Gaguin, p. 200. Dupleix, tom. il. p. 745+ | 
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vaded their countries by land ß eppes in the largee Bidet 
of his life, by us often quoted, and in the Engliſh collections 
from them, re ee eee 
reign of this victorious king. 

By this treaty, dated May 21, 2430, Sag ede cha 
crown of Erance was. acknowledged by general conſent; and, 
on accaunt of his eſpouſing the.Princeſs Catharine, daughter to 


af France after the deceaſe of: King Charles, and, on account of 
bis weakneſa and infirmity.of mind, ſhould govern the kingdom, 
during his: life-time, with the title af Regent d. As for the dau- 
chin, he was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, and 
afterwards, on a civil proſecution, he was attainted and con- 
victed for the murder of the duke of Burgundy (upon the prece- 
dent ſet in attainting Ting John), rendered incapable of all ſuc- 
eeſſions, particularly that of the kingdom of France, and w 
alſo adjudged to perpetual banifhment?.. The two kings, Hen. 
ry and Charles, with their to queens and a ſplendid court, con- 
tinued, for fome time after theſt regulations were made, at Pa- 
ris: from thence King Henry went inte Normandy, where he 
held an aſſembly of the ſtates; and then paſſing through Pieardy 
to Calais, he came to Dover, with his new queen, on Feb. 2, 


1421 4. The intent of this journey is very truly ſtated by the 


French hiſtorians, who ſay, that it was purely to obtain a freſh 
fupply of treafure and men, his wars having already exhauſted 
all that before this time had been eh thither®; a cit-· 
cumſtance worthy of attention! 

As ſoon as the king's deſign was tek 8 he had abs 

tained, notwithſtanding, the extreme poverty of the kingdom, 3 
very large ſum of money, he immediately recruited: his army, 
and, having ordered a conſiderable fleet to be drawn together, 
paſſed over into France, leaving queen Catharine behind big 

* child. The Dauphin Charles Hack ful a conſiderable party, 


& Thom. de Elmbam, cap. tl Tit, Liv. p. 88. & ſeq Mezeray, vol. ii 


p. 209. Le Genere, tom. iii, p. 628, Rymer's ſœdere, tom. ix. p. 394- Stowe, 


y- 360. Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 573. Speed, p. 641. y See remarks 
on this treaty, and on King Henry's cauſing coin to be ſtruck, on which be is 


ſtyled Rex Francorum. Hiſtoire de France par Pere Daniel, tom, v. p. 583, 


585. 4 Thom. de Elmham, cap, eviii. cix. Tit. Liv. p. 91. Chrcn. God 
flovian, p. 143. r Mczeray, tom. iü. p. 211. 


many 


Charles VI. it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould be declared heir 
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obedience, and, during King Henry's ſtay in England, had uc. 


tired both power and reputation, by defeating à great part 
Ts the Engliifh'arniy; Killing the duke of Clarence, and feveral 


othier perſons of great diſtinction, on the ſpot; Which moven 


King Heriry at His rettrn to uſe his ututbſt diligence in the pro- 
{eeation of the War, that the Kingdom might be intirely redu-. 
ted, and "the daupfin compelled to withdraw For tk Pb 2 
Gſety ine Ttaly®: White Ye was this employed, the queen, 

who. remained at Winder, brought hith a fon, and, as Toon as 


| the was able to travel, followell him into France, Where ſhe hall | 


an interview with her father at Paris, in which city both courts 
CAS for ſome time: but the king, ever Vigilantand active; 


in the month bf June took the Held in order to raife the ſiege of 


Coſhe on the Loire, before which the daupbin lay. In this ex- 

pedition he Hardffed Birmſelf fo much, that he found a great al 

eration in his heaith, Which birherto had Deen, apparently i 
leaſt, almeſt unprejudliced by his fatigues. Through his want of 
reſt, and Tall continuing an affiduous application to buſineſs, ah 
inflammatory fever followed, which proved fatal to him at Vin» 
cennes, the French writers fay, on on the twenty-eighth, our au- 
thors, on the laſt of Avguſt, 144205 He enjoyed his [enſes to 
the very laſt, and died with as much glory as he lived, employ- | 
ing his laſt breath in giving ſuch directions as Were neceſſary for 


the ſafety of both his kingdoms ; and experience ſhewed, that 


if his rules had been ftriAly and ſteadily purſued, his family 

might have been as much indebted for the preſervationof France 
to his wiſdom, as they were for the poſſeſſion thereof to his cou- 
rage and conduct. He was indiſputably one of the beſt and 


| greateſt, as well as braveſt princes that ever ſat on the Engliſh 


throne, and would in all probability have provided efteQtually - 
for the peace and proſperity of his Engliſh ſubjects, if he had 
lived to finiſh his wars. As it was, he performed a great deal 
in fo ſhort a * as nine years and a half, . alſo, 


5 Thom, 40 Elmbam, cap. exvii, & feq. "Tie Liv. p. 92. 'T. Walſingham, 
p. 404. P. /Emyle, p. 618, Gaguin, p. 201. Mezeray, tom. ili. p. 213. P. B. 
viel, tom. v. p. 593, 694. t T. Walſingham, p. 407, Thom. de Elm- 
bam, cap, exxvii. Tit. Liv. p. 93. W. Wyrceſter. annal. p. 455. Dupleiz, 
born. ii. p. 754+ Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 214. Stowe, p. 382. Speed, p. 649. 
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(that he yas but in the thirty-fourch year of his age when l. 


died, 2 

It may be Pe! that the dominion of the fra was fully 
maintained under ſo enterprizing a prince, and qne who was ſg 
remarkably jealous of his rights ; I ſay, this might have been 
yell ſuppoſed, though. there bad been no expreſs eyidence 
of it; which, howeyer, is far from being wanting. He took 
pccafjon to haye his title and authority in this reſpect mentioned 
in the preambles to acts of parliament u; he maintained ſtrong 


8 ſquadrons at ſea and on the coaſts, humbled all the maritime 


powers of Eprope i in bis time on account of the ſuccours tbey 
gave the French, and thereby drew great advantages to his ſub. 
JeQts, eſpecially yk the trade of Flanders, which, by a cloſe 
alliance with the duke of Burgundy, he in a manner abſolutely 
| ſecured to them. Yet, for all chis, the nation was exceſſively 
diſtreſſed, as well | through the interru ption of foreign commerce, 
as by the immenſe taxes levied upon them for the ſupport of his 
wars; inſomuch that, in the gighth year of his reign, his chan- 
 .eellor bewailed 1 to him in parliament the feebleneſs and poverty" 
of the people, 38 himſelf expreſſed it, and beſought | him to apply 


—_ the only remedy which could preſerye them from ruin, a ſpeedy 


peace, and putting a ſtop to his expences, which the king pro- 
miſed ; and indeed, he could not but be ſenſible of the truth of 
what the chancellor faid, ſince he had been obliged to pawn his 
own imperial crown of gold to Henry, biſhop of Wincheben, for 
what in theſe days would be thought a very inconſiderable ſum 
of money v, All this he did to obtain his French dominions, 
which, in his ſon's time, the wiſeſt men in England thought 


more expedient ta loſe than keep, time and experience having 


always juſtified this fundamental maxim of Engliſh policy, that 
the ſubjects wealth can have no other ſource than trade, and the 
majeſty of the crown no better ſupport than. a firm truſt in the 
people's love, and in conſequence of their extenſive commerce, 
a conſtant as well as a ſuperior power at ſea. This is the 
voice of nature in making our country an iſland, the dictates of 
found r eaſon, which ſhews, that all force is leſſened by an un- 


neceſſury extenſion, and the leſſon taught us not only by our hike | 


u Sejden's mare clanſum, lib. ij. cap. xxil. Df Sir Robert Cotton's an 
cet to reaſons for foreign wars, p. 59. arr 
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6 in general, but by the occurrences under every reign; the 


inculcating what ought always to be remembered, and what at 
every turn, A we we, * Jus 0 too mM 


reader, therefore, muſt not be ſurpriſed to find me frequently — 


* 
* 
R 


| 9 7 VI. Gm Se _—_ of his 4 60 Senn of 
Windſor, ſucceeded his father before he was a year old, under 
the tuition of his uncles, all men. of great experience and abi- 
lities *, Of. theſe, Humpbrey duke of Glouceſter was protee- 
tor of England, Thomas duke of Exeter had the cuſtody of 
the king's perſon, and John duke of Bedford was regent. of 
France, It was not long before Henry became king of France - 
as well as of England; for the French king Charles VI. dying 
on October 21, 1422, he was proclaimed at Paris, though the 
French immediately owned the dauphin, who was now called 
Charles VII. . In the beginning of his reign, things went bet- 
ter than could well have been expected under an infant prince; 
for Humphrey duke of Glouceſter took care to ſupply his bro- 
ther in France both with money and men; and the duke of Bed- | 
ford on his ſide, taking all imaginable methods to preſerve the 
friendſhip of the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, maintained 
| himſelf by their aſſiſtance in the poſſeſſion of all the dominions 
which were left to his ſon by King Henry V. and, if the ſame 
union had continued, muſt have conſtantly preſerved them; for 
the French king, Charles, was never ſtrong enough to have dealt 
vith ſuch confederates ; but it was not long before this harmony 
yas diſſolved. The duke of Glouceſter, who was protector of 
England, took Jaqueline, ducheſs of Hainault, from her huſ- 
band the duke of Brabant, married her, and, in her right, pre- 
tended to large dominions in the Low Countries, which he 
ſought to recover by the help of an Engliſh: fleet and army. 
Theſe meaſures diſguſted the duke of Burgundy, who was ex- 
tremely concerned for what had happened to his couſin the duke 
of Brabant, and, reſenting his ill uſage. and diſhonour, became 
eee diſaffected to the W and Ry after 2 8 


2 Thowy, de Elwham, cap. cxxix. Tit, Liv. p. 95. Chron, Godſtoy'an. p. 148. f 
T. Walſingham, p. 407. ? Dnpleix, tom. ii. P. 756. Mezeray,, tom. iii. 
p. 315. Le Gendre, tom. iv. p. 1. Stowe, p. 363. Speed, p. 681. 
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deſerted thim ®, On Nov 
crewwedd king in England; and in the Hitter end of 14305, be 
is crowned King of France at Paris, where be remained for 
eo years : yet, during that ſpice, his affairs rather detlinel 
than amended ; and after his departure, and the death of his 
uncle, the wiſe and brave duke of Bedford, which happened | in 


| 14g Tx they fel qt rapid decay, ſo that they nk daily vorl 


and worſt ©, 
In the Werbelüng year the duke of Tek ws ewe tegent 6f 
France: but, being hatred by many of the great men in England, 
| he was fo difappointed in the ſupplies Which he ſhould hive 
catried over into that kingdom, thaty before his arrival, Par 
fell into the hands of the French, The duke of Burgundy alſo 
| In the month of July, laid fiege to the town of Calais with very 
great forces, which obliged the Lord Protector to think of relie- 
| ving it from England : accordingly he raiſed a potent army, 
which he embarked on board a fleet of 500 fail, and, landing 


near Calais, marched directly to fight the enemy. The He- 


mings, however, raiſed the Giege preci jpitately, and retired into 
their own territories, whither the regent purſued them with his 
army; and, after living in the country at diſcretion for ſome time, 
be returned again into England b. Towards the latter end of the 
year 1437, che earl of Warwick was ſent regent into France, in 
the room of the duke of York, and, which is very remarkable, 
was ſhipped and unſhipped ſeven times, before he made his 
voyage: he dying ſhortly after, the duke of York was ſent again 
in his place, where, notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, the Engliſh 
affairs continually declined ; ſo that in 1445 a peace was con- 
| cluded, and King Henry was content, on very mean conditions, 
to marry a French princeſs, whoſe name was Margaret, the 
daughter 6f the duke of Anjou, much' to the diſpleaſure of the 
nation, and which was attended with the worſt conſequences 
imaginable. A lingering war, and an inſidious peace, had de- 
prived the Engliſh of all their conqueſts in France, except Calais, 
and a very few other places; z and, 1 the nation was ſenſi 


x Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 784, 788. Mexeray, tom. iii. p. 236, 237. Le Ger 
dre, tom. iv. p. 6. 4 @ Chron, Godſtovian, p. 145. W. Wyrceſter, anal. 
p. 455—457- Cooper's chronicle, p. 258, 259. d P. Amyle, p. 624, 


625. Gaguin, p. 217, 218, Dupleix, tom. li, p. 810—813. Polydor. Virgil. 
lib. Xii. P. 619, 620. 
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in they: ſaw with grief the loſs of gities and provinees. hur- 
eee a en de vere 7 
The French 0 vot content mh, this; ba havies a in | 
dier the reduction, of the Engliſh power, they. meditated, even 
in a time of peace, a deſcent upon this kingdom, which they af. 
terwards executed. As this is a matter cbiefly reſpecting th 
naral hiſtory of England, I think myſelf not oply at liberty, hut 
eden obliged, to ſet it in the cleareſt light, The reigning French, 
king, Charles VII. was. without queſtion, one of the wiſeſt men, 
undd one of the ableſt princes. of his age: he ſaw with terror the 


8 neh . We ; 


Engliſh power at ſea, and with ſhame his own incapacity to diſs. - 


pute therewith. In order to remedy this, he made a treaty, of- 
ſenſive and defenſive, with Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, by 
virtue of which that prince was obliged to furniſh. him, on cer». 
| tain conditions, with at leaſt forty, good ſhips, and between, ſix 
| andeven thouſand men, to be employed againſt England: yet, 
by another article in this treaty, this, for which alone it was 
made, was entirely defeated. The French king had engaged, 
that the then king of Scots ſhould: give ſatisfaction ro the Danes, 
wth whom he had long bad a difference and, not being able 
to bring this to bear, the Danes refuſed to furniſh any auxilia« 
ries. In the mean time the queen of England, like a true French 
woman, had entered into a ſecret negociation with the king of 
Scots; and, finding that he was like to be too hard preſſed by 
the Engliſh, ſhe thought a French invaſion might at once ſerve 
| her purpoſes, and fave her friends. With this view ſbe applied 
| herſelf to her relations in France, who eaſily prevailed upon the 
court to enter into this meaſure. A fleet accordingly was fitted 
out in Normandy, and in the month of Auguſt, 1557, they made 
a-deſcent on the coaſt of Kent, and debarked 1800 men about 
two leagues from Sandwich, to which place they. had orders. 
to march by land, while the fleet attacked it by fea. We 
have a very circumſtantial. relation of this whole affair in Fa- 
ther Daniel's hiſtory, and indeed I think a more diſtinct ac- 
porn A any I have met with of the like nature in our hiſto- 
He owns, 287 . that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding 


0 3 vol. xi. 35 59. * 383. Holingſted, vol. ii. p. 624. | 
Spced, p · 661, | i 8 


their 
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their being ſurpriſed, defended. themſelves with. inconiparabil 
valour, and that, though the town was burnt and pillaged at lag 


yet it coſt a great deal of blood, which might perhaps balange 
the booty acquired by it. The reflection he makes upon it ib 


little partial. « Thus,” ſays he, * a prince, whom the Englih 
«thirty years before called in contempr king of Bourges, wy 
% now powerful enough to inſult them in their own iſland, and 
6 to menace their country with the ſame miſchiefs which they 
« had heretofore brought upon France d.“ As if there had been 
no difference between ſurpriſing the town of Sandwich, that was 
quitted the next day, and the gaining poſſeſſion of Paris, and 
keeping it for many years. However, his zeal for his country 
may well excuſe a greater error than this. 
I The French made alſo ſome other attempts upon the coaſt, 
and the Scots entered and plundered the borders ©: but theſe ac · 
cidents, far from producing the effects which the queen and her 
-  partizans expected, ſerved only to heighten that general diſaffec- 
tion which now began to diſcover itſelf, and from whence it was 


but too viſible, that the councils of this French queen would un · 


do the pious, innocent, well-meaning prince her huſband. The 
favourers of the houſe of York had with infinite pains cultivat- 
ed an intereſt with the ſea-faring people, and amongſt the inhas 
bitants'of Ireland. The former they perſuaded that all atten- 
tion to the coaſts was neglected, and into the latter they infuſed 
the ſtrongeſt reſentment of their preſent oppreſſions and appre- 


henſions of final deſtruction. The famous earl of Warwick, 


the then great ſupport of the houſe of York, had procured 
| himſelf to be made admiral ; and to ſhew his diligence in that 


office, and his concern for the Engliſh honour, cauſed ſeveral 


ſquadrons to put to ſea, to the officers of which he gave ſuch in- 
ſtructions as he thought proper. One of theſe ſquadrons, on If 
| nity Sunday 1458, fell in with the Spaniſh fleet, who treatiog 
them as enemies, they quickly and warmly returned their hoſti- 
lities, and after a long and ſharp diſpute took fix of their ſhips, 
laden with iron and other merchandize, and either ſunk or drove 


on a ſhore twenty-ſix more f. This exploit many of our hiſtor- 


d P. Daniel, tome vi. p. 292. Fabian, p. 462, Hall, fol. 99. 2. onto, 
p. 630. Dupleix, tome ii, Buchanan, lib. xi. Hall, fol. 18 d. f Fa- 
bian, p. 464. Stowe, p. 404. Speed, p. 668. 
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Nin, which follows, Und hell was fubſe- 
quent chercto in point of time. Though we cannot exaftly fix By 
its date, yet by a certain circumſtance; it unqueſtionably appears 


they were diſtinct enterprises; the former being performed only 


e eee VIE ow latter W 5 
bim atrhieved in perſon . j 
Tunis great nobleman had; by anchobith'cs Sec bins 
appointed captain of Calais 5 but the queen having, with much 
artifice and flattery, drawn him to court, thought to have pre- 
rented his going back to his charge, by. procuring him to be 
ſuddenly murdered. An attempt of this ſort was actually made 
in the palace, from which the earl narrowly eſcaped, and flying 
immediately to a little vellel he had in the river,” he therein 
tranſported himſelf to Calais, where he had a'very ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſtout ſhips. With fourteen fail of theſe, he ſhortly af- 


| ter put to ſea, in order to ſcour the coaſts, and to hinder the 
| queen from receiving any ſuccours from France, as alſo to aid, 
if occaſion ſhould ſo require, the duke of York and his party. 
| It fo fell out, that, ſailing through the channel, he met with five 
very large ſhips, richly laden: three of theſe were Genoeſe, 


and two Spaniſh; he attacked them, though they were exceed- 8 
ingly well provided both with men and ammunition, as appear- 
ed by their defending themſelves two days; at length, however, 
they were beaten, two eſcaping by flight, and the other three 
falling into his hands were carried into Calais, where their car- 
goes, valued at upwards of ten thouſand pounds, were convert- 
ed into money to the great profit of the inhabitants of that 
place. In this engagement the earl loſt about i men, and 
the enemy near a thouſand, „ 5 
Thencefor ward there were ſcarce any A kept; the 
duke of York retiring into Ireland, and many of the principal 
nobility to Calais, where the earl of Warwick ſtill kept a great 
fleet, and had beſides ſuch an intereſt in all the ſea-faring peo- 
ple of England, that the king found it impoſſible to make uſe 
eren of the little naval power that remained, againſt this formi- 
dable lord. The queen, however, ſent down the Lord Rivers 


8 compare the accounts given by Mr. Bunker and Echard with that of Rapin, 
and with the relation of the ſucceeding ſtory in Holingſhed. | 
Stowe, p. 404. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 648. *.. p. 666 
Vol. I. | Ne on. ah Er to 
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to Sendaleh: with directions to equip as ſtrong a ſquadron ig 


| he poſſibly could, in order to deprive the earl of Warwick ag 


his government of Calais: but when theſe ſhips were almoſ 
ready, the earl ſent Sir John Dincham, an officer of his, who 
ſurpriſed this ſquadron in port, and not only carried. away a 
their ſhips, but alſo their commander, Richard Lord Rivers, and 
Anthony Woodyille his ſon, who remained long priſoners at Ca. 


lan i. After this, one Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook to bum 
the earl s fleet in the haven of Calais, which quickly appeared 


to be but a vain enterprize. At laſt, the duke of Exeter being 
made admiral, and having information that the earl of War 


wick was failed with his fleet into Ireland, ſtood to ſea with the 
royal navy to intercept him; but when the earl of Warwick 


fleet appeared, the ſailors on board the king's ſhewed ſo much 
coldneſs, that it was not judged ſafe to fight: and the earl of 


Warwick, on the other hand, being tender of the lives of his 


countrymen, and unwilling to deſtroy any of the king's fleet, 


paſſed by without moleſting them. But he did not afterwards 


ſhew the ſame moderation, when, on an invitation from the 
| Kentiſh men, he reſolved to make a deſcent in their county: 


for Sir Simon, Mountford, being then warden of the cinque · 


ports, and lying with a very ſtrong ſquadron at Sandwich, to 
oppoſe his landing, he attacked, defeated, and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of them; and amongſt the reſt Sir Simon himſelt 
periſhed x. After this, little remarkable happened, in naval al. 
fairs, during the remainder of this long, but unfortunate reign, 
which ended ſtrangely ; for, after the duke of York had been 
defeated and killed in battle, his fon Edward, earl of March, by 

the aſſiſtance of the earl of Warwick, made himſelf maſter of 

the city of London, where, by the general conſent of the m- 
tion, he was acknowledged for their lawful prince, and King 


Henty depoſed, after holding, though very Os © the Log: 
liſh crown near thirty-n nine. e 79 


; 8 p. CRT Hall, fol. 91. Grafton, p. 6364 2 k Stowe, 
p. 40% Holingthed, vol. ij. p. 652. Speed, 669. I Hall, fol. 101. U. 
Grafton, p. 636, 65). Cooper's chronicle, Polydor. Virgil. lid, xxiil. 
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4 Ir us now proceed, as we did at the cloſe of the-laſt chap= 


ter, to ſome commercial obſervations on events that happened 


| within this period. Upon the great revolution in the govern- a 


ment, made by depoſing King Richard, and ſetting up his cou- 
a Henry of Bolingbroke, the parliament deſired that the ne- 
king would reſume whatever had been profuſely thrown away, 
either in the dotage of Edward III. or by King Richard II. in 
the watitonneſs of his youth, and this with a view that tho king 
might be the better able to live upon his own, without having 


xecourſe:continually to impoſitions upon his ſubjects. This good | 


A well as reaſonable. advice, however, had not ſuch an effect as 


| expected z for Henry IV. received frequent ſupplies from 


parliament, and in the eighth year of his reign; ſuch a tax was 


jwpoled; as to prevent the knowledge of it or rather of the 


manner of raiſing it from coming to poſterity + the houſe. of 
commons deſired, that after the accounts of ſuch. as had receiv- 
ed it were once examined, they ſhould be deſtroyed; that what 
they bad been moved to by their zeal for once, might not paſs 
into a precedent for ſucceeding times. The great exportation of 
wool, upon. which, from time to time, he had conſiderable ſub- 
ſidies given him, muſt have made a very large addition to his 
revenue; and in this reſpect, for reaſons with which we are un- 


acquainted, he very much favoured the Italians, allowing them Tj 


to export wool, paying no higher a tax than his own ſubjects, 
65 The coin in his time received no alteration whatever; but in 
the ſecond year of bis reign, he was obliged to prohibit a kind 


of baſe coin, which had gained a currency through his domi- 


nions, to the great prejudice of his ſubjects. Theſe were brought 


from abroad, chiefly on board the Genoeſe gallies, and were 
from thence called Galley-halfpence, About two years after · 
5 wards, he directed new money to be coined, but preciſely after 


the old ſtandard, in reſpect as well to fineneſs/ as weight. 


Alter all the care and pains uſed to ſettle the revenue in the 


former reign, by which, no doubt, it was much improved, 


| King Henry V. found his income but very limited, even 
with the aſſiſtance of his cuſtoms, the revenue of Wales and 


Cornwall, and the caſual profits ariſing to the crown: for in 
the third year of his reign, it did not amount to quite fifty-ſeven 
dne pounds per annum ; and therefore to augment this, up- 

E e 2 on 
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on the. petition. of the commons, he took ten thouſand young 
Weber out of the penſions that were then ſubſiſting 
All the yaſt ſupplies that he received for carrying an the vn 
; with France, were ſwallowed up in that war; and the'abſence 
of the king with the principal nability, the frequenr embargo 
upon ſhipping, and the gradual declenſion of commerce, brought 
the nation lower, and made the people-poorer than they hal 
been at any time within the remembrance of perſons living in 
that age, He made very few laws relating to trade, which] | 
do not mention at all to bis diſcredit, but anly to ſhew tha 
commerce was then much ſunk ; for when it was briſk and live. 
ty, petitions to parliament were frequent, and theſe were com- 
monly attended to, and were of courſe followed with ftatutes; 
and when any of theſe, as it very often happened from ven 
different cauſes, were Simms Rug wy were by uy 
laws repealed. S 
| - This monarch found it n in the ninth year of 1 
= | reign, to raiſe the value of ſilver from two ſhillings and a penny, 
to two ſhillings and ſixpence per ounce; but it does not appear 
| that he debaſed the coin; on the contrary, he prohibited the 
3 currency of ſuſkins and doitkins, which had ee 
* by foreigners. This king, aſter his victory at Agincourt, and 
* peace with France, ordered a ſalver coin to be ſtruck, with this 
ſtyle or inſcription, Rex Anglia, regens & heres Francie ; i. . 
King of England, regent and heir of France. A gold coin 
called a /alus or ſalute, of the alloy of ſterling, value twenty 
two ſhillings, with the angel ſaluting the Virgin Mary on one 
fide, the one holding the arms of England, and the other the 
arms of France, with the king's titles, and Chriſtur vincit, Chriftur 
fgnat, Chr: Nut imperat, on the reverſe. But in the next reign, 
this ſilver coin, which was called a blaach, or white money, | 
to diſtinguiſh it from the ſalus, or yellow money coined at the 
' ſame time in France, being found not to be ſo fine as it ought 
to have been; that is, not of the alloy of ſterling 3 5 Was ao 5 
prohibited by order of the parliament in 1423. | ' 
The reign of Henry VI. was a continued ſeries of profuſion j 
and miſmanagement : ſo that when he had fat upon the throne 
twenty- eight years, his ordinary revenue was ſunk to five thou- 
449g pounds per annum, and he owed at that time three = 
| — 
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gred ſeventy-two thouſand pounds. This — A g 
the ſame 3 was 80 over FA over again, dor ne foes 
ny greht effect. le mortgaged the cuſſbms of London and 
Southampton, to the Cardinal of Wincheſter, and engaged by 
an indenture for bettering his ſecuritq to turn the trade chiefly 
to-thoſe ports. In the thirty-firſt year of his reign, he ſeized 
| all-the tin gt Southampton, and {old it for his on uſe he 

| granted lic for foreign "merchants to tranſport wool,” not- 
withſtanding the ſtatutes; he raiſed the price of ſilver ta three 
ſhillings and three halfpence an'ouricey but it does not appear 
that he debaſed the coin, unleſs the making of braſs money in 
Leland can bei ſo called, which'he certhinly. did A To 
It appears from our records, that while the houſe of Lan- 


caſter poſſeſſed the throne, extraordinary favour was ſhewi to 


* 


as they ſtyled it, to manage a good part of our trade®: the 
reſt was in a manner abſorbed, by Florentines, and other Ita- 
hanse; which was partly owing to the neceſſities of Henry V. 
during his French wars, and partly alſo to the weak admini- 
ſtration under his ſon, eſpecially in the latter part of bis reign, 
when, through the influence of the queen, the intereſt of fo- 
reigners, a fit intereſt for an intriguing bufy woman to ſupport, 
vas conſtantly promoted. This occaſioned. frequent tumults 
in the city of London, and was one great cauſe of that ſtrange 
revolution in fayour of the houſe of Tork, who, as we before 
| obſerved, made their court to the people, by ſhewing a ſtrong 
| averſion to ſtrangers, and by cheriſhing the ſeamen, of whom 
little gare had been taken in this laſt reign. Hom things in» 
fandly changed after King Henry's depoſition, and how. the 
Engliſh reſumed again the ſovereignty of the ſea, will be ſhewn 
p the next chapter, from ee Val as well as pr own. 
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* Molloy de jure maritimo, IF... NY Fill, p. 459. Hul, fol. 


97. b. Grafton, Stowe, and the reſt of our old hiſtorians; who. diſcourſe very 
Pech on this dec. | 


"LIVES 


che Hanſe-towns, the inhabitants of which had great privileges . ; 
granted to them here, and were thereby enabled to engroſs, or, 
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Edward 10. Edward V. and Richard Hi. of 0 3 
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mi 
Contning the e ſpace of about 2 25 years. hay 

DWARD IV. fon to Richard duke of York, and 

by his grandmother heir to Lionel duke of Clarence, 

7 third ſon of King Edward III. and conſequently prior 

S titte to the line of Lancaſter, 'whoſe anceſtor was John of 

Gaunt, fourth ſon to the fame King Edward; aſſumed the 

erown on March 4, 1460-61, being then about twenty years 

bf age *. He was compelled to fight for his crown, before he 

had well put it on: and though in the battle of Towton, which 


was fought on Palm-Sunday after his acceſſion, he totally de- 
feated King Henry, who was conſtrained to fly into Scotland; 


b 

W. Wyrceſter, aonal. p. 49. Hall, fol. 101. b. ee the claim of Richar 15 

a Anke of York, in dis ſpeech to che Houſe of net Hall, fol. 95. Grafton, 2 

; p. 658. 
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nen over into France, procured their aſſiſ- 


tances under the command of the famous Peter de Breſe, who 


in the former reign had taken Sandwich: but, through the al- 
feftion which all the inhabitants of the ſea · coaſt bore to the 
hoaſe of Tork, ſhe was diſappointed in her purpoſe, and for- 
ccd, after entering Tinmouth bay, to pt again to ſea, and re- 
tire that way into Scotland d. About this time the earl of Kent, 
obo was abroad with a ſtout navy, ſcoured all the coaſt; and, 


landing in Bretagne with ten thouſand men, took and burnt the 


ye. 


* . * 
* 


town of Conquet, ee ae 


"This e dhe be, ens ihe np nd-anales of 


this prince, and how fit he was to ſway the Engliſh ſceptre: 


yet he treated his predeceſſor Henry but indifferently ; cauſing 


him to be brought priſoner to the Tower, and there kept very 


ſiriftly, though he was of a blameleſs life, and generally re- 
vered as a kind of ſaint by the people 4. The deſection of the 
earl of Warwick, whoſe power had greatly contributed to gain 


him the crown, was very near taking it from Edward again; 


yet whence that defection grew is not eaſily known. I \muſt _ 


confels this is not properly my buſineſs; but inaſmuch as the 
great power of this earl of Warwick ſprung from his being ad- 


miral and captain of Calais; it may not be amiſs to remark the 


errors that are crept into almoſt all our hiſtories concerning 
him ; the rather becauſe the matter is new, and not only affects 


our own, but ſome alſo of the molt « accurate —_—_ re gu hiſ- 


torians. | 
The ſtory we are e told i is, that the Je of Warwick was ſent 
into France to treat of a marriage between King Edward and 


| the Lady Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; and 


that while he was abſent on this embaſſy, the king married the 


Lady Grey, daughter to the Lord Rivers by Jaquelina, ducheſs 
ef Bedford e. But Mr. Hearne has publiſhed ſome memoirs of 


this my written ah a perſon who not vey lived therein, but 


o Fabian, p. 473. 453. Holiogſhed, _ " p. 666. Speed, p. 676. 


© Grafton, p. 659, Stowe, p. 416. Rapin queſtions this fact, becauſe not taken 


notice of by the French a which ſeems no juſt exceptior, while Bretagne 
was ſubject to its own duke. e 1 ind all our ang chronicles. 
* Polyd, Virgil. lib. xxiv.” 29 


WO 
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was alfo well acquainted with the king; and the inp 


ſons in his court f. He vouches the thing to be quite other; 
_ wiſe; and that this ſtory was deviſed in aſter times to hide the 
truth. According to him the earl of Warwick had not been 
in France before the king's marringe, which was on the firſt of 
May 1463; but four years afterwards, viz, in 146% he wy 


| ſent to treat with King Lewis, with whom he began to bold | 


privately ſome intelligence for the reſtoring» King Henry, to 
whoſe party the French had always been inclined 8. fndee 
this ſeems to be the truth, and accords much better with fad 


and dates than the other ſtory ; ſince it is not eaſy to Conceive, 


how a man of the earl of Warwick's violent yon ſhould 1 


ſemble his reſentment ſo many years together v. 

The true cauſe, therefore, of his quitting the king; was ki 
immeaſurable ambition, and the apprehenſions he was under, 
that thenew queen's kindred would ſupplant him and his friends; 


and this notwithſtanding the great offices of which he was poſs 


ſeſſed, and which, as my author ſays, brought him twenty 
_ thouſand marks per annum l. The means he uſed to diſtreſs the 
' King was, drawing off his brother the duke of Clarence, whom 
he married to his own daughter, and then retired with him to 
Calais. On this occaſion, the fleet ſtuck to the earl againſt 
the king, having been long under his command. This cr 
cumſtance enabled him to return ſpeedily into England, where 
he and his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, ſoon raiſed 4 


powerful army, and marching to Warwick ſurpriſed the king's | 


forces, beat them and took him priſoner *. 

FU adward, however, eſcaped ſhortly after, and drove the earl 
- - and duke to ſuch diſtreſſes, that they were forced to join their 

party to that of the depoſed King Henry; and even this helped 

them very little ; for, after ſeveral diſputes,/ in which the king 


had the better, the duke retired into France, and the earl went 
on board his fleet, with which he failed. to Calais; and being 


there refuſed entrance, put into ſeveral harbours in Normandy, 
where he met with all the favour and aſſiſtance he could deſite, 


f + Printed at the and of Thowz — Chaos go. Oxford, 1919. 
e Anonymous chronicle, juſt mentioned, p. 2yj—a99. 140% i Ibid. 
p-. 300. * Memcires de Philip de Comines, liv. iii. chap. iv. P. Da- 
niel, tom. vi. p. 414. Polydor. Virgil. lib. xxiy. Stowe, p. 422, 1 | 
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hit Se ' White an army was providing te ba, 5 hs; 


by the cart of Warwik, tranſported inte England) part of his = 
fect cruined upon the, Flemings, end took many of their ſhips, 
becauſe the Nukes of Burgundy, their ſovereign, ſided vith King 


Tdvard, whoſe ſiſter he had married, The duke, to revenge 


this ill uſage, drew together à great fleet z and therewith falls 

ing to the wouth of the Seine, blocked up the gar. of Ware | 
vick's ſnipg in their harbour. Towards the beginning of the 
month of September 1471, the French ling furniſhed the carl 
of Warwick, the duke of Clarence, and Queen, Margaret, all 
now of one party, with great ſuecours, not only of men, buy 
of ſhips, which enabled them to force their pailage + ſo that, 
landing on the thivteentla of September, ſame: st Plymauths 
others at Dartmouth, they quickly drew together ſo great a 
ſrength, and withal brought fa,many of the king's court % 


leſert him, that Edward, fearing bis perſan might be betrayed, = 


fled with ſuch of bis friends a8 be could baſk wyſts to Lyns in 
Norfolk; and in getting thither ran very great hazards ®, 
There, on the third of Ober, he emharked on board an 
Engliſh ſhip, and his friends on board two Dutch hulka, in- 
tending ta have paſſed over into Flanders z but ſome ſhips, be- 


| longing to the Hanſe-towns, attacked him: nor was it without 


great difficulty that bis ſmall ſquadron got clear, and at laſt 
landed him ſafe in Zealand His queen, whom he left big 
vith child, and in the utmoſt diſtreſs, took ſhelter in the fangs» + 


| tuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe brought forth her to 


afterwards. the unfortynate Edward V.. | 

As ſoon as the king's flight was known, Houry VI. was re. 
leaſed from his impriſonment, and again ſeated on the thranes 
Edward proclaimed an uſurper, and wavy of his favourites put 
to death as traitors; his own brather, the duke of Clarence, 
concurring in all theſe meaſures; for which the crown was en- 
tailed upon him and his heirs, in caſe the male-line of King 
Henry ſhould fail o. Eduard, however, ſtill kept vp his ſ pirits, 


| Philip de ae liv. Ui. Foy v. Dupleix, tom. il. p. 63, (3. Meneray, | 
tom. iii. p. 314. Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 6744. Pabian, p. 300. Hall, 
fol. 1719, Speed, p. 682. Philip de Comines, tom. i. p. 154 u Grafton, 
p. 688, 690. Stowe, p. 422. Cooper's chronicle, fol. 267, Fabian, p. 50. 
Holingſhed, vol. ii, Ps 677. Speed, p-. 681. e | 
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and though he found himſelf diſappointed; in the only te 
whom he truſted, his brother-in-law, Charles duke of =» 
gundy, who durſt not provoke both England and France by 
openly affiſting him; yet he reſolved to venture, with the ſmil 
train he had about him, and in a few ſhips which were lent 
| him, to return into his own. country b. This was certainly 
| aGing Uke an Engliſh king; who ought rather'to die in the 
field afſerting his right, than diſgrace himſelf and bis Tubjeth, 
* liring long as an exile in foreign part. 
His whole force conſiſted but in four ſhips of war, and hw 
teen tranſports, on board of which were embarked about two 
thouſand men d. He intended to have landed in Norfolk; but 
a ſtorm prevented him, and obliged him, after fome days tol. 
fing at ſea, to run with a ſmall ſquadron into the port of Rs. 
| venſpur in Yorkſhire, from whence he marched direQly to- 
wards York, declaring, at this time, as the firſt monarch of the 
Lantaſtrian line had done in the like cafe, that he ſought no 
more than his inheritance as duke of York, and that he was 
content King Henry ſhould wear the crown ; but, as ſoon 1 
he found himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, he laid 


afide this pretence, reſumed his royal title, and in the famous Wl 


battle of Barnet r, defeated and killed the potent and ambitious 
earl of Warwick, who from his ſucceſs acquired the ſurname 
of Make King *, Shortly after he defeated Queen Margaret, 
and her ſon the prince of ka at e where the 
latter loſt his life u. 

In the mean time the fleet was il in very bad nds The 
| Baſtard Fauconbridge, who commanded under the carl of 


Warwick, held it in the name of King Henry, but in reality | 


to his own uſe. His firſt project was, the taking and plundering 
of the city of London in the king's abſence; in order to which, 

he brought his ſhips into the mouth of the river Thames, and 
landed himfelf with ſeyenteen cen men, with whom be 


7 Philip de en tom. i. p. 163. p. Amyle, p. 566. Habington '4 bil 
of Edw. IV. in Kennet, vol. i. p. 447. 9 Hall, fol. 24. b. Stowe, 
p. 412. Gagyin, lib. x. p. 260, 261. April 14, 1471. $ Fabian, 
F- 503, 504. Hal. fol, 28, 29. Grafton, p. 103—705. Polydor. Virgil hiſt. 
Ih. xxiv. t May 4, 1471. u Stowe, p. 424. Wee 
Vol. ii. p.088. Speed, p. 684. eee Pr 455 & 
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dach attacked the place, and was as . 3 the 
citizens defending themſelves with ſuch reſolution, that he was 


ſorced to retreat with great loſs v. Soon after he gave up the 12 
fleet; and Tubmitted himſelf to the king, who knighted him, 


- not long enjoy; for entering into ſome new OE he. was 
detected, and loſt very deſervedly his head. 1 
Eing Edward had no ſooner ſettled affairs at Benne dn re. 
fred the peace and naval power of England; than he thought 
ol revenging himſelf on the French, for the trouble they had 
given him; for which a fair occaſion offered, by the breaking 
out of a war between Lewis XI. and Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy . To the aſſiſtance of the latter he paſſed over with 4 
mighty army; attended by a fleet of five hundred fail, with which; 
in the month of July 1475; he entered the road of Calais, where 
he debarked his forces. This ſufficiently ſhews the great ma- 
ritime ſtrength of England in theſe times; when the king, af- 
ter ſuch an unſettled ſtate; and ſo many revolutions as had late- 
ly happened, was able in a year's Tpace to undertake. * an 
expedition as this, and that tov with ſo great a force . 
When he came to take the field, however; he Kd wot find - 
that aſſiſtance from his allies which he expected z and: therefore, 
though at the beginning, he pretended to no leſs than the ens 
tire conqueſt of France, yet, on King Lewis's deſiring to treat 
of peace; he was content to enter into a negociation, which end- 
ed much to his ſatis faction; and, all things eonſidered, to the ho- 
hour of the Engliſh nation; for the French king gave very large 
ſums by way of preſent to the Engliſh ſoldiers; and diſcovered, 

dy various other acts, ſuch a terror at the Engliſh name, as ae 
ſerve inſtead of many victories . This peace is generally ſtyled 
the peace of Amiens, from the place where it was treated; and 
the curious reader may find it at large i in Rye collection 5 


; „ This min's nains wat Thojaas Nevil, ſon to Lord Fuuconbtidge, created | 
by this King Edward IV. earl of Kent, Hall, fol. 33. Speed, p. 5983. * Stowe, 
P. 424. Te: Philip de Comines, liv, iv. chap. v,. P. Amyle, p. 669. Ga» 
dein, lib. x. p. 269, 1 Fiüibian, p. 808. Grafton, p p. 719. Cooper's 
chronicle, fol, 267. b. Polydor, Vir il. lib; xxlv, 5 1 Dopleix, tom, iit. 
þ. th, Mezeray, tom. ili. p. 327. . rome vi, 5. ads. Fs. 
den, tom. li. p. 11. 7 5 
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and made him vice-admiral; which, honour, howevet, he did TP 
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28 well AB * remarkable circumſtances-relating thereto, 1 
W eee * ae 6A he "ng 
Weiters, 

1 nated of W. any; the king makes in ana 
yenſios from France, of fifty thoufand- crowns, which he 
looked. upon, not without-reafon, as a kind of tribute, and aps 
plied a great part of it tothe repair of his navy, for which he 
always ſhewed a great concern and by keeping ſquadrons con- 
_ tinually at ſea, held the timorous Lewis XI. king of France, 
in continual terrers 3. who, to ſecure his own quiet, diſtributed 
annually vaſt furng amongft the privy council of England d. A 
_ war with Scotland gave the king an opportunity of -diſplaying 
his force, by ſending a great army, under the command of his 
brother the duke of GloureRter *, into that country, and a pov. 
erful fleet updn its coaſts, which ſo terrified the Scots, that 
they obliged their printe to accept of ſuch propoſals as were 
made to him f. After the coming back again of the duke of 
Glouceſter, the king's affairs began to take a leſs fortunate turn, 
Ale had created great troubles at home, by removing his bro- 
ther, the duke of Clarence, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
injuſtice 8. He had croſſed the humour of the nation, in refu- 
Ang ſuecour to the Flemings, who were the natural allies of 
the Engliſh, and from whom they annually gained large ſums 
by the balance of trade. Add to all this, that it became every 
day more and more apparent, that the French king never in- 
_ tended to perform the moſt efſential points of the laſt peace, 


particularly that relating to the marriage of the Dauphin with 


the princeſs Elizabeth, which perplexed the king exceedingly, 


and at aſt determineũ * te break wih this an mo- 


n 

In this war he reſolved to rely chiefly an his own Rvength at 
fa, and not at all on the promifes of his allies, by whom him- 
ſelf and his predeceſſors had been ſo often deceived, and of 
which he had a retent example i in the conduct of the Emperor 


5 Philly de Comines, liv, iv. Gaguin, lib, x. ' Mezeray, tom. iii, p. 9%» 
328. Fabian, p. 309. Hall, fol. 46, 4g. Grafton, Holingſhed. 
e A, D. 1482. f Stowe, p. 432. Speed, p. 689, Leſſiæ de rebut 
geftis Scotorum, lib. viii. p. 327, 312. Buchanan, lib, xii. p. 399, 400. 8 Hal}, 
fol, 50. db. Bulingſhed, vol. ii, p. 703, Habiygton, p. 475+ | 
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ati who, notwithſtanding the king bad lately ſent 1 

ron of ſtout ſhips under Sir John Middleton to his aſſiſ- 
ance, had not only made a pract, but entered into a cloſe uniom 
with France,” which highly provoked the king b. The pains 


King Edward took in diſpoſing all things for a French war, ani 


efperially in drawing together a numetous fleet, was fo highly 
aprevable to His people, that they ſeemed heartily inclined to 


hear the expence which fuch an expedition muſt have brought = 


apon them. The care, however, of ſo important an enterprize, 
joined to his unufual fatigue in providing every thing for undet- 

ning it, threw that monarch into a ſudden ilinefs, when his fleet 
and army were almoſt ready, which brought him unexpetedly 
to his end on the ninth-of April 1483, after he had reigned 


ſome what more than twenty-two, and had lived very little above 


fotty-one years i. The French writers will have it, that be 
died of chagrin at the dauphin's marriage, becauſe, from the 
treaty of Amiens, he had always ſtyled his eldeſt daughter E- 
lifabeth, dauphinefs * : but Mezeray, very honeſtly owns, that, 
| his death was a great doliverance to France, and freed her from 

the terror of beholding once again an 3 . unde a 
ricorious king, at the gates of Paris, 

He was, though too much addicted to his 8 a w- 
wiſe, as well as a very fortunate prince; had true notions of 
naval power, and of the conſequences of an extenfive commerce. 
The former he maintained throughout his whole reign, and the 
latter he encouraged, as much as his domeftic troubles gave him 
leave to do. He made feveral treaties with foreign powers, 
Denmark, Burgundy, the Hanſe-towns, very ſerviceable to the 
merchants, and one with Henry king of Caſtile, A. D. 1466, 
and another in A. D. 1467, which proved very beneficial to his 
people. He reformed many abuſes that had crept in during the 
civil wars. He prevailed on the ſeveral companies to be at the 
eupence neh Le wall ; and the emulation of finiſh» 


d Grafton, p. 743. Stowe, p. 481 sreel, p · 689. Corps diplomatique a0 
doit des gens, tom. iii, p. &i. p. 100. Rapin, vol. i. p. bag, i Hall, fol. 
91. Grafton, p. 755; Cooper's chronitle; fol. 268. b. Palydor. Virgil. 
id. . + Dopleiz, tom. Ui. P. 20. P Denzel, tom. vi. p. 551, 55% 
4 5 tom, iv, p. 106, „ I 1 Abrdze de Fhiftoire Ge France, tom · 
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ing the parts aſſigned them, in the ſpeedieſt and 3 miſic 
ner, cauſed the whole to be very quickly finiſhed. At this time 
Biſhopſgate was ſumptuouſly rebuilt by the Eſterlings. Indeed 
is principal maxim was maintaining a good correſpondence with 
the city of London, to which, he conſtantly adhered, and of 
which he found the good effects in his adverſity, as well as pro- 
ſperity, as is well obſerved by Philip de Comines®, who attri 
butes to this his reſtoration, after the potent earl of Warwick 
had driven him out of his dominions; and one of the laſt a0 
of his life was an extraordinary compliment to that city, of 
| which we have a long account in our old chronicles n. In one 


thing he was ſingularly happy, that he died in full OR of 
the nds and 3 of his NO SE a TT 


Loi, ARD V. Ae or 1 ſeemed t to ffatened, his fu 
cher; for he never had any thing more than the ſhadow of 
royalty z and even this did not continue above the ſpace of ten 
weeks, through the ambition of his uncle Richard duke of Glous 
ceſter. My ſubject does not lead me to ſay much of this mat 
ter, which, I muſt own, appears to me one of the darkeſt parts 
of our hiſtory ; for though Iam far from thinking that Buck in 
his panegyric, hare than hiſtory of King Richard, hath writs 
ten all things according to truth, yet I muſt own, that I do not 
believe he errs more on one hand, than Sir Thomas Moore, in 
his hiſtory of Edward V. on the other: which hiſtory, however, 
has been the ground- work of all ſucceeding ſtories. 

. "Thus much of certainty, undoubtedly, there is, that; imme: 
diately after the death of Edward IV. Richard duke of Glouceſ- 
ter aſſumed the office of protector, and cauſed the young prince 
to be ptoclaimed ; after which, on various pretences, he cut of 
| ſeveral great perſons, who were the principal friends of his de- 
ceaſed brother's queen; and, having thus paved the way for his 
own promotion, he next infuſed into the people's minds a bad 


opinion of the late monarch's $ adminiſtration, and ſome doubts a | bi 
to the legitimacy of his children, which, by the help of the duke Vo 
of Buckingham's management of the lord- mayor and oitizens of p 
London, was Dow eur into a d popular demand, that the young n 


m 1 tom. i. lib. iii. chap. 7. 
p. 757 Holipgſhed, vol. ii. p. 70g. 
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prince ould be laid aſide, : and Richard, inſtead of cee 
declared king; which) ar firſt he refuſed, but was 5 72825 1 | 
_ pan to * his N OT 1. "IN 
md an UI. was peochilind * twenty- ORE Wy Jae 15 
1483, and erowned upon the fixth of July following, together 1 950 
vith Anne his queen, and his title effectually confirmed by a 
parliament called in January following v. This act is perhaps che 


extant in any language 5 and many of our modern hiſtoriaris _ 
might have avoided the groſs miſtakes into which they have fal- 


. S. F K S & &* *X 


Sir Thomas Moore's rhetoric had ſo much warmed them; that, 
generally ſpeaking, they confound the duke of Clarence's tre- 
fon with the duke of Glquceſter's pretenſions, which, though 

they might be as bad, yet certainly they were not the ſame a. 
Clarence, in framing his title to the crown, was obliged to ſet 
alide that of his elder brother King Edward, which put him 

| upon alledging, that the king was not in reality the ſon of 
Richard duke of York * : but as Richard duke of Glouceſter 
was under no neceſſity of doing this, ſo he was much too wiſe 
a man to attack his mother's honour without cauſe. —_ 
We find, therefore, nothing of this in the backs-metitioned 


of King Edward is clearly acknowledged, but his marriage with 
Queen Eliſabeth is declared to be null, not, as Sir Thomas 
| Moore ſays, becauſe of the king's marriage before God to Lady 
| Llifabeth Lucy, a matter which had been long before cleared 
up, but, in reſpect to a pre · contract, or rather marriage, between 
the king and Lady Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of 
Sbrewſbury, which was proved by a biſhop*, in conſequence of 
which all his Ne were e Mlogitimate: Then N as to the 


o Stowe, Holinghed, Speed. Sit Thomas Moore is tranſcribed in theſe them 
hiſtories; and as for Buck's laboured apology, it is to be met with in the ft 
volume of the complete hiſtory of England by Biſhop Kennet. p Fabian, 
5. 516. Hall, fol. 1. Cotton's abridgment of the records, p. 709. 4 Cam: 
pare Buck's hiſtory with the reſt, and conſider the authorities produced on both 
bdes, r See the grounds of the duke of Clarence's attainder in Stowe, 
3 Philippe de comines, liv. vi. ehap. g. Atacrax, toni, iii. p. 346. 


poſterity 


beſt drawn piece, conſidering the deſign it was to cover, that is : 


jen about this prince, if they had carefully conſidered it. But 45 


att of parliament, but a title of quite another kind. The right | 
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poſterity of the. duke of Clarence, which were ill in Nicht, 
way, they were ſet aſide on account of their father's attainde, | 
which could not have been alledged, if Richard had queſtioned 
King Edward's right. The caſe then, in few words, flood 
thus: the crown of Epgland bad been entailed by parliamenton 
the poſterity of the duke of Yark in the reign of King Hen. 
ry VI.: this duke left three ſons, Edward, Gearge, and Richard, | 
| Edward, by virtue of that entail, claimed and enjoyed the crow, 
but (as this act ſays) left no lawful iſſue; George, in the lis, - 


time of his brother Edward, had been attainted of treaſon, by 


which his family became incapable of ſueceeding; and therefore 


Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was called to the __— 28 the 


next heir in the parliamentary entail*, __ 
An indifferent title he had at beſt 3 but this did not kinda 


his making a good king, I mean in a political ſenſe ; for he made 


* wiſe laws, governed the people gently, and took all imaginable 


care to promote trade, and to preſerve the ſuperiority of the ſea, 


In all probability, theſe were the effects of his refined policy for 
the ſtrengthening of himſelf and his family; but be that as it 
will, the nation was undoubtedly the better for it: yet all his | 


wiſdom did not preſerve him, becauſe be ſuffered himſelf to be 
deceived by appearances, and to quit the prudent care which, 


at the beginning of his reign, he had taken for the guard of the 


Engliſh coaſts at that very juncture when it became moſt neceſ- 


ſary : and as this is a point of great conſequence to the ſubjett 


I am upon, it will be neceſſary to enter into a diſtinct detail of 
the earl of Richmond's expedition, which, as it is taken from 
foreign hiſtorians, will, I hape, prove both agreeable and in- 


ſtructive to the reader, _ 


Me have already ſheyn, how the quarrel between the houſe 
of York and Lancaſter began by Henry IV. s aſſuming the crown 

on the depoſition of King Richard II. Henry, earl of Richmond, 
was by his mother's ſide, held a deſcendant of the houſe of Lan- 


| Caſter, and had been, in the battle of Tewkſbury, with Queen 


Margaret and prince Edward: aſter that ſignal defeat he retired 
into Bretagne, where he was well received by Francis II. then 
duke thereof, and protected throughout the 1 of Edward IV. 
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a all the intrigues of that crafty prince to get him 
into his hands u. Richard III. ſent his agents to the duke, pro- 


miling vaſt ſums, if he would deliver up Earl Henry, but to no W 


purpoſe 3. which aroſe from this ſecret reaſon: there were great 
ſactions at that time in Bretagne, the duke being entirely govern- 
ed by his miniſter, a man of low birth, though of ſtrong parts, 
and high ſpirit, whoſe name was Peter Landoisz which induced 
the nobility to confederate themſelves againſt him, This ſtateſ⸗ 
man, having good intelligence in England, knew perfectly the 
ſcheme that was ſet on foot for placing Earl Henry on the throne, 
and uniting the two houſes of York and Lancaſter by marrying 
the faid earl to the Princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to Ed 


ward IV. He likewiſe knew, that the duke of Buckingham, 
' and ſome other very great perſons, were engaged in that deſign, 


which he reſolved, therefore, to promote, not doubting but that, 
when Henry ſhould be once ſeated on the Engliſh throne, he 
would ſpeedily enable the duke his maſter to uy. his . 

As ſoon, therefore, as he was informed chat the duke of 


| Buckingham's deſigns were ripe for execution, he furniſhed the RE 
earl of Richmond with a fleet of fifteen ſail, on board which 


were embarked about 5006 men »; but King Richard, having 
early intelligence of the duke of Buckingham's project, and of 
his negociations with the earl of Richmond, took effectual cara 


to diſappoint both. The duke's forces he defeated by ſurprize, 


made himſelf maſter of his perſon, and beheaded him *. As to 
the earbs landing, he prevented that likewiſe by keeping a ſtrong 


| ſquadron at ſea, and guards on all the coaſts; ſo that when the 


earl with his little fleet approached the Welch ſhore, he aw it 


was impraCticable to land, and therefore bore away to Pieppe, 


where he ſafely arrived, and from thence went by land into Bre- 
tagne?, Thus we ſee of what conſequence ſuch precautions are 
in times s of danger, and. how ay 8 it is for an Engliſh 


© Hall, fol, 33. b. DOT p. 7135 713, 1m; ' Philippe de Comiper, liv. 


"i. chap, 9. Argentre, liv. xii. w Hall, fol. 46. b. Speed, p. 740. Ars, 
entre, hiſtoire de Bretagne, liv. xii, Dupleix, tom. iii. p. A 5 * Graf- 
ton, p. $24—$26. Stowe, p. 465. Polydor. Virgil: lib. u r.. '.' Holing+ 


hed, vol. il. p. 745. Argentre, 9 N Woo Ine oof F146 „. 
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Feind; for immediately upon the earl's retreat he diſmilled his 


_ _ changed his politics; and ſince he could not reduce the confe- 
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prince to hinder invaders from ſetting | foot in his dominions: : by 
if his meaſures, on this occaſion, demonſtrated the wiſdom of 
King Richard, his ſubſequent behaviour was of a quite different 


forces, laid up and unrigged his fleet, as if, after eſcaping 0 
great a danger, he meant to invite a greater; at leaſt ſo it pro- 
ved, and might have been eaſily . But let us non 1. 
turn to the earl of Richmond. 

He found things on his coming Keke much altered i in the 
court of Bretagne for events will ever change the meaſures of 
thoſe who ſuffer their councils to be governed by expectations 
of profit, rather than regard to principle. Peter Landois, who 
had been his warmeſt friend, was now become his bittereſt ene. 
my; for perceiving that the act's deſigns were fruſtrated, the 
Duke of Buckingham dead, the counteſs of Richmond confin- 
ed, and England quietly ſubmitting to Richard, he ſuddenly 


derate lords by the help of an Engliſh king of his own making 
He reſolved to have recourſe to an Engliſh king then reigning, 
and therefore entered into a treaty with Richard, for putting the 
earl of Richmond into his hands z. But doctor Richard Mor- 
ton, biſhop of Ely, a firm friend to the. houſe of Lancaſter, | 
then in exile in Flanders, having diſcovered this deſign, gave 
timely notice of it to the earl of Richmond, adviſing him to fly 
immediately into France, which he did, and yet very narrowly 
eſcaped, a troop of horſe, ſent to retake him, Wing him but 
an hour. 
| He was well 8 by the French king, Charles VII 
who promiſed him his protection and aſſiſtance: nor bad 
he been long at this court, before the earl of Oxford, who 
was a prifoner at Calais, prevailed upon the governor of that 
ſtrong place to embrace his intereſt, and to go with him 
into France in order to concert meaſures for a new intz- 
fon of England*. Some of the French hiſtorians ſay poſ- 
tively, that King Charles furniſhed Henry of Richmond with 
Tour thouſand men: Fatber Daniel lays, they were choice 


> Halt; Lol. 27, 22. nden, p. 332. Rapio, vol. i. p. 643. Argent 


liv. Kü, ve ©; Stowe, p. 467. Speed; p. 721. P. A.myle, p. 682. Gags. 
Chalon hiftoire de France, tome ii, p. 220. 


| troops; 
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ebopsv4 but our Engliſh writers ſpeak: of ns more than two 
thouſand ;' nay, and inſiſt, that theſe were hired with money, 
vhich che earl borrowed®. However it was, with this infighi- 

geant force, embarked on board a very ſcurvy fleet," the ear! 
rentured to put to fea; on the firſt of "Auguſt 14859, from the 
port of Havre de Grace, and landed at Milford-haven on the 
8th of the ſame month. He was quickly joined by great bodies 
of the Welch, and paſſing the Severn at Shrewſbury; met with 
np of his Engliſh friends, and then marched directly into 
Leiceſterſhire, where he knew King Richard lay with his army; 
Upon this followed a deciſive battle, fought? near the town of 

Boſworth, on the twenty-fecond of Auguſt, wherein King Ri- 
chard, fighting gallantly, was flain with his ſword in his hand, 
after a ſhort-reign-of two years and two months, wherein he 
ſhewed himſelf a better king than - moſt of our hiſtorians are 
willing to repreſent him. An exemplary inſtance of this was, 
his ſuffering his nephew Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, 
ſon and heir to his brother, George duke of Clarence, to live 
quietly and freely in Yarkſhire, though one of the firſt acta of 

his ſucceſſor was, to ſhut up this unhappy youth in the Tower, 

where he was chem ee ny no n crime * 
—_ een: 7 -4 ber. Abi 


+ In the 2 0 of theſs 1 __ th 12 f Tork, are : 
were no grievous taxes drawn from the ſubject: when Edward 
IV. wanted money, he had recourſe to an expedient, which, 
whatever it might be in law, was certainly not amiſs in politics, 
| of ſending for perſons in eaſy circumſtances, and having opened 
to them his occaſions for money, and his reaſons for ſuppoſing 
they could ſupply him, deſired they would give what they plea- 
ſed; by which he raiſed money without aid of parliament, by a 
new kind of prerogative ; ſtyling ſuch a voluntary contribution 
BENEYOLENCE, As he was a debonair prince, this method, 
odd as it was, brought him in very conſiderable ſupplies. ' A- 
e others that in n manner he once ſummoned, was a 


d Philip de 8 * very ads 3 this aid to have 
conſiſted but in three thouſand Normans, and thoſe the very refuſe of the peo- 
ple, liv. vi. chap. ix. P. Daniel, tome vi. p. 602. Hall, fol. 27. a. Stowe, 
P-463. Speed, p. a 4 Fabian, fol, 519. Grafton, p. 849, 850. Ha- 
lnglked, Wh lj. p. 159. | | 
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gentlewoman of London, eſteemed rich in thoſe times, to whom 
| having: ie caſein a free and funihar manner. he aſked 
her what the would give him? “ My liege,“ anſwered fie, 
for the fake of that ſweet add comely fages you ſhall hare 
e twenty pounds.“ The king being extremely well pleaſed 
with this teſtimony of her good-will, gave her a kiſs z which 
royal favour procured him another twenty pounds. He is likes 
wiſe ſaid to have made uſe of the perſonal affeQions of his ſub. 
; jects, in borrowing conſiderable ſums; which, however, was | 
attended with no ſmall ae _ was PL aid aſide by 
one of his ſuoceſſors. 
We are told by Stowe, in his . that this. end 
Woußht ſome private advantage in the alterations which he dired. | 
ed to be made in the coin; but it is very juſtly obſerved by R. 
fhop Nicholfon, that this imputation upon his government is il 
founded. It is indeed very certain, that this king directed, that 
all the bullion received for ſtaple commodities at Calais ſhould be | 
coined in the mint there: but then, as appears by the indentures, 
it was of the fame weight and fineneſs with his predeceſſors, 
Another great antiquary, I mean Sir Robert Cotton, ſays much 
in praiſe of King Edward, for reſtoring the ſtate of our coin, 
which had been greatly injured in the preceding reign ; and, for 
faying this, he is cenſured by Biſhop Fleetwood, who ſhews, 
that the money coined by Edward IV. was not either better or 
. worſe than that of Henry VI. But, notwithſtanding this is cer. 
tainly very true, yet the former obſervation might be true likewiſe, 
We have ſeen, that in the reign of King Henry, there was 
great indulgence ſhewn to ſtrangers, and more eſpecially to Ita- 
lians; and we have likewiſe ſeen, that it was by theſe people 
that great ſums of baſe money were brought into and circulated 
through the kingdom: and as there is ao doubt that this was 
publicly prohibited, and effectually reſtrained by Edward IV. 
ſo we may very reaſonably conclude, that for this, and for the 
coining great ſums, as well in filver as in gold, of due weight 
and fineneſs, by which the occaſion and neceſſity of uſing tbeſe 
adulterated coins was taken away, he afforded juſt ground for 
Sir Robert Cotton's remark, In his reign, the Lord Haſtings 
was appointed maſter of the king's mints in England, Ireland, 
and France; and he coined largely in the ſeveral mints of all 
che three Kingdoms, Sir Job: Davis aſſures us, that it was 
1 | Edward 
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Edward IV. who firſt introduced a difference between the Eng- 
liſh and the Iriſh-coin, fo that the former was worth a fourth 
part more than the latter. Upon whatever motives he did this, 
aud whether the doing. it was laudable, or otherwiſe, we dare 
not decide z but, however, there is no, doubt at all, that the 
cuſtom was purſued by his ſucceſſors; ſo that in ſucceeding 
times an Iriſh ſhilling was worth no more than ninepence in 
England, and the fame proportion beld in all their other coins. 
In the ſhort reign of King Richard III. there was but one 
parliament called, and but one tax granted, which was a tenth 
upon the-clergy.” At the ſame time the king, of his own ac- 
cord, gave life, as one of our antiquaries expreſſes it, to ano- 
ther law, by which the ſubject was for ever freed from a- 
VOLENCES, Which is ſaid to have flowed from an evil intention 
in that prince, to captivate the minds of the people, by this ex- 
' traordinary ſhew of ſelf-denial.. It is very poſlible it might be 
ſo, but perhaps it would be very difficult to find any evidence to 
prove it. It is a dangerous thing to put bad conſtructions upon 
ſuch actions as are viſibly good, either in kings or in private 
men. If this monarch was really guilty of one balf of the 
crimes with which ſome of our hiſtorians have been pleaſed to 
charge him, there was no need of miſrepreſenting what had the 
appearance of right in his conduct, in order to render. him a 
monſter, All that I incline to add farther upon this ſubject is, 
that ſuch as are determined to believe the worſt of him muſt be 
contented with what is ſaid in our chronicles, public hiſtories, 
and memoirs ; for as to the ſtatute-books and records, they bear 
no teſtimonies of his being either an oppreſſor or a tyrant; yet 
I readily allow, what vindicates his public, cannot be*extended 
to juſtify his private character, becauſe both hiſtory and experi- 
ence ſufficiently teach us, that a very bad man may be a very 
good king ; but then it is neceſſary that he ſhould reign long, 
in order to be ſo eſteemed, | . 0 
As to the hiſtory of our trade during this period, it is better 
preſerved than in any other, becauſe, perhaps, it now began to 
grow more conſiderable. A great variety of laws we have re- 
lating thereto, and a long charter preſerved in Hakluyt, where - 
by King Edward IV. grants large privileges to the Engliſh mer- 
chants ſettled in the Netherlands. Some of our hiſtorians, it is 
true, blame that prince for ſuffering certain ſheep, out of Here. 
eb | ' "A | for Hhir e, 
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fordſhire, to be tranſported into Spain; ; whence they would 


have us believe, aroſe that plenty of fine wool, for which that 
 eountry hath been ſince renowned. But this perhaps i is in ſome 


degree vanity in us, ſince nothing is more certain than that the 


Spaniſh'wool was, long before, in ſome requeſt ; ſo that, in the 


_ + thirty-firſt year of Henry II. the weavers of London had it | 


granted to them, upon their petition, that wherever they could 
diſcover cloth entirely fabricated of Spaniſh woo}, or even with 
a mixture of Spaniſh wool, they were authoriſed to carry it be- 
fore the Mayor of London, who was to cauſe it to be burnt*, 
At this time, however, the prevailing notion was here, that 
without our wool the beſt cloths could not be made; and in- 


deed, if there had been no excellence in their fleece, a few of | 


our theep had been no fit Fun wor one "Ting tp make, or the 
other to receive. 8 


The hiſtory I mention is contained In's little treatiſe, pres 


ved in Hakluytf, intitled, De politia conſervativa maris, written | 


in verſe, and, as it ſeems from his preface, never before printed, 


though written copies were pretty common. We know not 


by whom, or exactly when, it was compoſed, and yet we may 
come pretty near the time, for it is ſaid, in the cloſe, to have 
been examined and approved by the wiſe baron of Hungerford; 
which nobleman loſt his head at Saliſbury, in 1466, being the 
ſixth of Edward IV s: conſequently this book muſt have been 
_ written ſome time before, probably about the beginning of that 
king's reign. 'There is a particular title to every 7 25 that 
to the general introduction runs thus: | 
6 Here beginneth the prologue of the pracefſe of ths libel of 
6 ee POLICIE, exhorting all ENGLAND to keep the 
SEA, and namely the NARROWE SEA: ſhewing what profite 


6 de. thereof, and alſo what worſilip and ſalvation to 


„ ENGLAND, and to all ENGLISHMEN.” 
In this introduCtion the author ſhews both the utility 120 the 
neceſſity of England's preſerving the dominion of the ſea; and 


tells us, that the Emperor Sigiſmund, who came over hither in 


1416, and went into France with Henry V. adviſed him to keep 
the two towns s of Dover and Calais, as — as he would 


e e Hall's 1 in the alen of Edward IV. fol. vii. a. edit. 1550. 3 
p. 668. f Collection of voyages, vol, i. p. 187. £ Stowe s annals, 
P. 419. | 1 
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bes eyes. The author next explains to us the device on our 


nobles, a gold coin firſt ſtruck i in 18th of SO 5 introdu- 
| cing his remarks thus: e e 


4 For foure things our NoBL R Wesel anto we. 


4506 King, ſhip, and ſword, md power'of the Tex.” e 


In his firſt chapter this writer gives us a very clear and cad 
account of the commodities of Spain and Flanders, and of the 


commerce between thoſe countries z wherein he remarks, that 


neither country could live without the other; that the Spaniſh 
wool cannot be wrou / it by the Flemings, without a mixture 
of Engliſh ; and, beſides this, that, from their fituations, the 
trade between theſe two countries muſt be altogether precarious, 
if both were not at peace with England. This is the author's 
main point, and he urges it very ſenſibly. The Low Countries 
were then, what the United Provinces were in the laſt century, 
viz. the centre of the commerce of Europe: and therefore while 

Calais, as well as Dover, was in our hands, that commerce could 


not be carried on but by our permiſſion, which was expreſſed 


by King Edward's gold noble. 
The ſecond chapter treats of the commodities Rue trade of 


| Portugal ; wherein he obſerves, that the inhabitants of Portugal 


were always our friends, and that a very advantageous trade 
had ever ſubſiſted between the two nations, the ſtream of 
which, he complains, began now to be turned into Flanders. 
He ſpeaks of the commerce, and of the piracies carried on by 
the inhabitants of the duchy of Bretagne; and exclaims grie- 
vouſly at the outrages they were wont to commit on the Engliſh 
coaſts, particularly on the maritime towns of Norfolk, and then 
tells us a remarkable ſtory of what happened in the time of 
Edward III. The merchants, he ſays, repreſented to that 
prince, that notwithſtanding the peace between him and the 
duke of Bretagne, the privateers of that duchy took their veſ- 
ſels; of which the king, by his ambaffadors, complaitied to the 
duke, who, in anſwer, faid, that theſe privateers belonged to 
the ports of St. Michael and St. Malo, which, though in his 
dominions; he could not ſay were under his obedience, being 
inhabited by a ſort of people who would do what they pleaſed: 
upon which the king directed Dartmouth, Plymouth and Fowey, 

5 e to 
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to be fortified; and gave the inhabirants leave to fit out print. 
teers, to cruize upon the coaſts of Bretagne. This expedient 
ſoon anſwered his purpoſe, by bringing the ſubſects of the duke 
into ſuch diſtreſs, that he was glad to undertake for the future 


good behaviour of bis two lawleſs towns, that he might be rid 
of the troubleſome viſitants which Gly diſtreſſed his coaſts 


Reg from our three. 


The commodities of Scotland, bides, felts and wool, and her 


commerce with Flanders, make the ſubject of the fourth chaps · 
ter. He ſhews that the Scots wool was then in the ſame, that 


is, in as low eſteem as the Spaniſh, and unfit to be wrought 
without a mixture of Engliſh ; for the truth of which he aps 
peals to the knowledge and experience of our manufaQurers 
and merchants z adding, they well knew in what ſchool he was 
taught theſe ſecrets. He further obſerves, that houſehold - ſtuff, 
haberdaſher's wares, and all utenſils of huſbandry, even to cart 
wheels and wheel-barrows, were by the Scots ſhips carried 
home, in return for their ſtaple commodities : from whence he 


infers, that England, being poſſeſſed of the narrow ſeas, and 2 


ſuperior naval force, may at all times awe Spain and Scotland, 


by the interruption of that commerce, without which they could 


not ſubſiſt. 

In the fifth he treats of the trade of Pruſſia, We and 
the Hanſe-towns, and of the inland countries depending upon 
them. The commodities and trade of Genoa employ the ſixth; 

| whence it appears, that at this time they carried on the trade of 
Africa, and the Indies; that is to ſay, imported Indian and 
African commodities here; and, in return, exparted wool and 
woollen commodities, and all this in certain very large ſhips, in 
thoſe days called carracks. The trade of Venice and Florence 
follows next, to which the author ſeems no great friend, as 
ſuppoſing that the balance thereon was greatly in their favour, 


and that the things bought of them were mere inſtruments of 


luxury. Much pains is taken in this chapter to. ſhew the ad- 
vantages that foreigners had in trade over Engliſh natives, and 
what frauds were committed by the Italian bankers, and by the 
factors of that nation employed here. 
The trade of Flanders takes up the eighth Chantee : ' wherein 
ęreat complaints are made of the inſolence of ſhips belonging 
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10 he Haaſe-towns, and of the folly of Engliſh ect 

lending their names to cover foreigners goods imported hither. 
n the ninth we ſee a copious and exact account of the commo—ꝛ 
dities and commerce of Ireland, except that the author ſpeaks 
| confidently of gold and filver being found there, which time 
hath not verifſed : Towards the concluſion there is à project of 
the then carl of Ormondy ſuggeſting, that if one year's ex- 
pence in the maintenance of French wars were employed in the 
reduction of Ireland, it would anſwer the purpbſe effectually, 
and produce a very confiderable profit annually to che Engliſh 

nation. - Let this, as the writer complains, was ſlighted, from 
neus of private profit, to the great detriment of the public. 

The old trade carried on to Iceland from Scarborough, and 
| of late years from Briſtol to the ſame place, i is deſcribed in the 
tenth chapter; at the cloſe of which, the author diſcourſes of 
the importance of Calais. In the eleventh chapter he deſcants 
on the naval power of King Edgar, and the mighty fleets of 
King Edward IU. and Henry V. who, he ſays, built larger and 
ſtronger ſhips than any of their predeceſſors. The twelfth and 
laſt chapter is a conciſe recapitulation of the principal matters 
ſpoken to before, with a pathetic exhortation to Engliſh ftateſ- 
men, thoroughly to conſider the importance of theſe points, and 
eſpecially the great one of maintaining our power or ſovereignty 
at ſea, on which, he ſays, the Peace, plenty, and prof] * 1 
this iſland eſſentially depend. 

One cannot help wondering, on the peruſal of his piece, chat 

no pains has ever been taken to make it more uſeful, by re-pub- 
liſhing it, either in modern 'verſe, or as it now ſtands, with 
notes, ſince it is evidently written with equal ſcience and ſpirit ; 
| to that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether it gives us a better idea of 
| the author's head or heart. Beſides, it is a full proof that trade 
was then a very extenſive and important concern, which will 
appear more clearly to the reader, if he conſiders the different 
value of money then and now. 

It likewiſe ſtews, that the reaſons and rounds of our 18 
dominion were then as, thoroughly underſtood, and as clearly 
and plainly aſſerted, as ever they have been ſince z which 
is the reaſon that Mr. Selden cites this book as a remarkable 

„% 0-05 2h Authority, 
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authority, both i in point of argument and antiquity >. Bu we 
are now coming into brighter times, wherein that ſpirit of com. 
meroe, which this authgr ſo earneſtiy wiſhed for, began really 
to appear; and when there ſeemed to de a conteſt between pri. 
vate men, and thoſe i in the adminiſtration, who ſhould ſerve the 

public moſt ; 2 ſpirit to which we owe our preſent correſpon- 
dence with all parts of the world, our potent and ſtately fleet, 
and, above all, our-numerous plantations, the chief ſupport 0 
our maritime ſtrength, as well as the _ e 
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the Naval Hine" of Bn land. under the reign. TY 
Henry VII. including 55 memoirs of ſuch eminent 
beamen As flouriſhed | in his time. Foy» 


TITTY VII. was COPE, Eng on the geld of bat- 
tle, the diadem of King Richard being found among 
the ſpoils *. By what title be held the regal dignity, 
is difficult to determine. In his own days be would not ſuffer 
it to be drawn into queſtion ; and poſterity have not much con- 
ſidered it ſinceb. As to deſcent, he could ſcarce be accounted 
of the royal family; for his father was of Wales, his mother 


8 of his houſchold, and brother of Thomas Lord Stanley, ereated 
by this monarch earl of Derby, in regard to. the near relation in which he 
ſtood to the king; being married to his Majeſty's motber. Hall, fol. 34. 


Grafton, p. 852. Stowe, p. 470. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 760, 770 Dug⸗- 


dale $ Barona ge, vol. i. P- 248. d See what the celebrated Lord Bacon 
bath thought fit to deliver upon this head In his N N this prince 
in his works, , vol. I, p. 268-271, edit. 1733. 


Hh 2 e 1 of 


i fe was placed upon his bead by Sir Willam Stanley, iftereards Lord 
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of the houſe of Beaufort, deſcended indeed of John of "ER 
duke of Lancaſter; but fo as to be legitimate only by an act of 


parliament, with an 1 expreſs exception in that very act, as to the 


crown e. By conqueſt he could not be king; for, no people 
conquer themſelves z' and his Way at Boſworth were Engliſh 


.__ _ as well as King Richard's. - 


_ His cleareſt, and therefore his beſt title then muſt be mar. 
riage, which he had not till ſome time after: for though he 

was ſolemitly crowned on the thirtieth of October, yet he did 
not marry the princeſs Elizabeth till the eighteenth of January 
1486 4. He was generally eſteemed: the wiſeſt monarch of his 
time, and was without all doubt an accompliſhed prince; to 
which the difficylties he went through in his youth; muſt have 

contributed not a little; for he was an exile before he was a 
man, and at the head of bis party by that time he-was-at years 
of diſcretion. He had great obſtacles to ſurmount, even after 
his acceſſion to the throne ; for the common people were ge- 
nerally fond of the houſe of York, and the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy. took care to furniſh them with variety of pretenders af 
that line: yet ſuch was the care King Henry took of his coaſts 
and ſo wiſely did he provide for the fecurity of the ſea, that his 
enemies could ſcarce ever ſet foot directly in this kingdom; 
which was the reaſon that Simnel went firſt to Ireland, and 
Perkin Warbeck into Scotland, where having procured aſl 
tance, he thence invaded England*. _ 

Another ſtrain of his policy was, his. keeping up a martial 
ſpirit among his own ſubjects, at the expence of his neighbours; 
repaying thereby the French in their own coin. Thus he pri- 
vately aſſiſted the duke of Bretagne with a conſiderable body 
of troops, under the command of the Lord Woodville, uncle 
to the queen; and when the French king expoſtulated on this 
head, he excuſed himſelf by ſaying; that Lord tranſported 
forces into wee without his conſent or permiſſion f, Soon 


* 7. . Wal ingham, biſt. ET p. 353.  Cotton's adridgment of the records, 
p. 363. Tyrrel's hiſtory of England, vol, in. P- 959. Speed, p. 727. Dug- 
dale's Baronage, vol. ii. p. 123, 23). d Fabian, p. 527. Speed, 
p. 729. Cooper, fol. 269. b. e Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Rapin; but, 
above all, Lord Bacon's hiſtory of his reign. and his finiſhed character of 
N VII. f A. D. 1488. 
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aft Be ad abted che Britons againſt the n beetute 
he ſaw that theſe expeditions were pleaſing to his own people, 


and ſerved his purpoſes at the fame time. On the ſame prinei- 
ples he threatened an open rupture with France, for which be 


provided a very formidable army, and a numerous fleet; and 
yet his real view was not ſo much attacking the French King, 


2 drawing aids from his own parliament; which on this ex. 
pectation, and upon this only they were inelined to give. He 
tranſported, however, his forces to Calais, took the field, and 
haring terrified the French, made fuch a peace as ſatisfied bim, 


and ſo returned home; keeping however his fquadrons at ſea: 


for though he loved peace, yet it was his fixed maxim, that he 
might keep it, to be in conſtant readineſs for war; which was ; 
the reaſon that during his reign, the marine was in better con- 5 
dition than under any of his predeceſſors. The cares of go- 


vemment took up his whole time, and left no room | either wr 
thoughts or expences of pleaſure C“. 
The French hiſtorians ſay, that of all our Engliſh kings, this 


of his treaties; which they aſcribe to his gratitude for the ſuc- 


cours afforded him in France, when he came over againſt King 
Richard b. I will not deny that ſome truth there may be in 


this; and yet I am inclined: to believe, that the chief motive 
which ſo ſtrongly bound him to affect peace abroad, was the 


almoſt continual inteſtine diviſions among bis ſubjects at home, 


which might have created him even more uneaſineſs than they 


did, in caſe the malcontents had been e by ſo en | 


a prince as the French king. 


Beſides, it was the policy of ak vn. to divert the ſpirits 


of his ſuhjects from war to trade, which he both underſtood 


and encouraged. His long reſidence in Bretagne had given him 


an opportunity of acquiring a much greater ſxill in maritime af- 


fairs than moſt of his predeceſſors; and this was ſo well known, 


chat eminent ſeamen, even in foreign countries, frequently on 
that account, addreſſed themſelves to him for his favour and 
protection. Amongſt the reſt, the famous „ Colum- 


8 Hall, fol. 1 Grafton, Stowe, Rymer's Fœdera, tome xii. p. 497. 5 
0 Gaguia, lib. xi, P. Daniel, tome vii. p. 19. Du Tillet, Recueil des Tate. 


| * een au Memoires de Philip de W chap. vii. 


bus, 


wiſe monarch was beſt inclined. to them, and moſt obſervant 
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bus, who rendered his name immoral by be dere of Au 
rica, and who ſent his brother Bartholomew hither, in order i 
have proſecuted that glorious expedition for the benefit of th 
nation; nor was it any fault in this wiſe king that he did u 
though ſome modern writers, not only Without; but againſt ll 
authority, aſſert that King Henry rejected his propoſalk. I 
hall here give a conciſe account of that affair of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak again in the memoirs of John Cabot; | 
who, though he did not tindettake to make diſcoveries till te 
the return of Columbus, yet ſaw the continent of the ney 
. van enn. than Wm 
55 Txperikints esd üs, that thece ars dertain alen rothark 
ably favourable' to particular arts. This age of which we arc 
| ſpeaking, had been ſo to navigation, which then proſpered ei- 
cCeedingly under different ſtates, but principally under the Por: 
tugueſe : they had diſcovered, or rather were diſcovering, a nen 
route to the Eaſt Indies, by going entirely round the great con- 
tinent of Africa, which, from the conſequences even of thoſe 
endeavours, rendered them ſo much richer, and more powerful 
than their neighbours, that, by an emulation natural amongk 
great men, the thoughts of all the active wits in Europe were 
turned towards undertakings of this kind .. 
Cnkisror nk Col uvnsus, by birth a Genoeſe, but 4 
what family is very uncertain; and I think very immaterial, had 
a head excellently turned for ſuch enterprizes: by nature he 
was ſagacious; penetrating; and reſolute; he derived from edu- 
cation ſuch knowledge, as enabled him to make the beſt uſe of 
his experience; and his ardent paſſion for the ſcience of navi 
gation had inſpired him, from his early youth, with a defire of 
engaging in diſtant and dangerous voyages. Abundance af 
lucky circumſtances concurred in giving him ſtill greater advan- | 
tages than any of his contemporaries; but, as to the ſtory of 


. 
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his having the firſt hint of an undiſcovered continent in the ; 
weſt, from the papers of an old pilot who died in his houſe, * 
while * reſided 1 in the iſland of Madeira, I _— agree with me 

* 
i See this matter er largely aiſcalled i in a hook publiſhed 950 1 1 ago, hoe dis 
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poſed his projects to many plauſible objections, and which, 
nevertheleſs, be retained to the laſt. It is by no means clear, 


vith a view of fixing, from the Pyhts eee his en 


 ktive notions on this ſubject. : 

| When he had thoroughly methodized his Ks as ren- 

dered it as he thought, probable and practicable, he firſt pros 
it ta the ſtate of Genoa in the year 1484; but it was 

not accepted, becauſe they were then engaged in ſuch an exten- 

five commerce, as they ſcarce knew how to manage, and were 

therefore afraid of launching out into new projects. Colum- 

bus offered it next to the king of Portugal, who was much too 

wiſe a prince not to diſcern the benefits which might ariſe from 

| fuch a diſcovery, or the ſtrengtk of thoſe reaſons which were 


urged by Columbus, to ſhew that the deſign was feaſible : he 


therefore appointed commiſſioners to'treat with bim about this 


undertaking, who dealt with that worthy man very baſely: for 
having, as they thought, drawn out of him his whole ſeeret, 


they adviſed the king, while they entertained Columbus with 
objeRtions, to fit out a ſhip, which, under colour of going to 
the Cape de Verd iſlands, might attempt the execution of what 
he had propoſed ; but the iſſue of this contrivance was as un- 
lucky, as that in itſelf was diſhonourable, © For the fraud com- 
ing to the ears of Columbus, he was ſo diſguſted thereby, 
that he determined to quit Portugal, 1 to ſeek Oy 1 


ſome more generous court l. 


It was towards the cloſe of the year as hat 10 came to N ; 
2 reſolution of going himſelf into Spain; and it was the next 


ſear, that after meeting 1 with ſome difficulties there, he ſent his 


* Naval Tracts, p. . 1 see the life of Chriſtopher ates by 


fon, in Cburchils collection of voyage, vol. li. p. $57, 698, 


* ee and for this 
reaſon, that if Columbus had really received any ſuch. informas . 
pon, he would ſcarce have embraced ſome opinions which ex- 5 


though we have a life of him written by his ſon, and collected 
partly from his on writings, when be firſt entertained thoughts ng 
of finding out countries hitherta undifcoyered. It ſeems, how. + 
ever, to have been pretty early in his life; begauſe it appears, 
from notes of his own, that he had undertaken ſeveral voyages 
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brother 1 into England, where Henry vn had 
but juſt aſcended: the throne. A man could ſcarce be more 


unfortunate than Bartholomew. Columbus: was in this voyage. 
He was firſt taken by pirates, who ſtripped him to the ſkin, 


and obliged him for ſome time to earn à ſorry living, by ha. 
douring at the oar. When he had made his eſcape from then, 
he found means to get into England, and to come to London; 


but in ſo poor a condition, and ſo worn by a lingering ague, 


that he wanted both opportunity and an to e the de. 


fign he came about Foy hft bd lag, wg af Ft 


"An fe e he had-recoedhe>-Sinkeotha cardia: Him u 


the making maps and globes, and diſcoveritg: thereby a more 


than ordinary {kill in coſmography, he came to be known! { 
that at laſt he brought bis deſign to bear, and was actually in- 


troduced to the king; to whom, on the thirteenth day of Fe. 


cited, p. 575. 


bruary 1488, he preſented a map of the world of his own pro- 
jecting, and afterwards entered into a negotiation on the behalf 
of his brother. The king liked the ſcheme fo: well, that they 
came ſooner to an agreement than Chriſtopher had brought 


things to a point in Spain; though, by a new ſeries. of croſs ac- 


cidents, Bartholomew was not able to carry any accounts of this 


to his brother, before he had actually diſcovered the American 
iſlands in the ſervice,” and for che benefit, of the cron 1 


Spain n, which he did in 14999... 


en %”; 


As we haye theſe facts from the ſon of Ja Cluiſiophero 


lumbus, and the nephew of Bartholomew, who publiſhed his 
father's life in Spain; I think the authority cannot be doubted, 
according to all the rules of evidence laid down, either by lau- 
yers or critics. Add to this, that the map made by Bartholo- 
mew Columbus was actually in being in the reign of queen El- 
zabeth; which is fuch a oorroborative proof, as puts the matter 


out of diſpute o; and ſhews that we have at leaſt as good a titk 


as the Spaniards, from our agreement with the firſt diſeo- 
verer of a paſſage to this new world. If they plead the ſuc- 
ceſs of their pee we may e our price copied} 


m Lord Bacon $ hiſtory of 8 VII. vol. ii. . 336. n Hakloyt' 
voyages, vol. iii. p. 2, 3. Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. i. book ii. p-.9- Harris's 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 3. © See the life of Chriſtopher Columbus, as before 
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14 if thib: Would alt wa and their title be £10 v0 Kbve 
then; as 1 binted before, 2 better title than they (even abcord- = 


80 a6 was hinted We Sem ed hs ade Gin : 
coarſe and bitter reflections upon King Henry for his dilatorineſs 
io thid matter, by which they think we have ſuffered ſo much: 
| but, when all things are. more maturely vweighet, perhaps we | 
ſhall meet with no jaſt grounds for theſe cenſures : for- firſt, it 
does not appear that the king delayed this affair at all; though it 
be true, that Bartholomew Columbus ſpent a long time in nego- 
dating it z and the reaſon was; becauſe the king had then man 
zrduous affairs upon his hands, ſuch as the attempt of Perkin 
Warbeck, an expedition into Scotland; his breach with France, 
znd vopage thither, all which fell out within that ſpace: and, 
ſecondly, it does not ſeem ſo manifeſt; as theſe people imagine, 
that we are really ſuch mighty ſufferers by the Spaniards having 
the tart of us in this expedition z for which many reaſons might 
be offered z büt there is one ſo obvious and withal ſo clear and 
ſo concluſive, that it ſeems to ſuperſede the reſt, Spain, at the 
lime ſhe undertook this diſcovery; was one of the greateſt mari- 
tine powers, in Europe, though ſince her poſſeſſion of the In- 
dies, ſhe is become one of the moſt inconſiderableQ. 
But it may be faid, that, if we had firſt ſeized and ſettled 
theſe countries; we ſhould have acted otherwile : yet this is not 
paly a bare ſuppoſition, but at the ſame time a yery improbable \ 
dne. The heat of the climate, the luxuriancy of the ſoil, the 
profit of mines, r. would have affected us, or indeed any 
other people; as much as it did them: ſo that, upon the whole, 
ve have-but little reaſon either to blame King Henry's conduct, 
or to repine at that of Providence. The Spaniards have pur- 
chaſed Mexico and Peru too dearly, at the expence of their 
naval power: we are really richer in virtue of our northern co- 
lonies, which have ſo prodigioully increaſed « our induſtry, our 
commerce; and our ſhipping. "MY * 
| - The great care the king had of maritime affairs induced him 
. o make, in the eleventh year of his reign, a treaty with the king 
af Denmark, 1 he ſecured to his fubjeQts, and particularly 
or. I. a Ti i . 3 


5 ro their on method of arguing), to the continent of Ame - 75 5 
nea, in en to nn our ſuccels' in are was Prior to 5 qt 
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to the inhabitants of Briſtol, the. trade to Iceland, which ther 
long before enjoyed, but in which they bad of late ſuffered ſome 
_ diſturbance. By the ſtipulations in this league it was agreed, 
| that the Engliſh were to furniſh the inhabitants of that iſland 
With all Kinds of proviſion, with coarſe cloth and other comme. 
_-Gities,' without let or hindrance from the king of Denmark. 
This was a ſpecial privilege granted to no other nation, and, i 
is very probable, would not have been granted to us, if the 
_ Daniſh commerce had not been in a deelining ſtate, of which 
we have an authentic account in the work of a very ancient 
writer, The care of theſe affairs brought to the king's notice 
that celebrated Venetian Sir John Cabot, who in his ſervice 
firſt diſcovered the continent of America, and that conntry 
which is now called Newfoundland p: of him, therefore, veil 
ov a more particular account at the cloſe of this reign. 
_ While this Sit John Cabot was thus employed in the profecy- 


tion of the expedition before-mentioned, Bartholomew Colum- 


bus had paſſed from Spain to the Weſt Indies, where he ac- 
quainted his brother with the diſpofition of the Engliſh court, 
and the reaſon there was to apprehend, that it would not be long 

before other adventurers would endeavour to interfere in his di 
coveries 4, This quickened the admiral; and, on his returning 
mto Spain, he gave ſuch hints to that court and miniſtry, as in- 
duced them to take all imaginable pains to ſecure the great ſea- 
men of every nation in their ſervice, which in ſome reſpect, an- 
fwered their purpoſe, fince Magellan who diſcovered the paſſage 
Into the South ſeas, which has been of ſuch infinite ſervice to 


the Spaniards, was by this policy detached from his duty to his | 


king and cbuntry for the ſake of pay; and this was likewiſe the 
caſe of Sebaftian Cabot and others". In fo ſhort a time as four 
years after John Cabot's firſt voyage, we find, that King Henry 
granted his letters- patent tb Hugh Elliot and Thomas Aſhurt, 
| merchants of Briſtol, and others, for ſettling colonies in neu. 
difcovered ae which en n date the ninth of De- 


b Fel. Dan. xi. Hen, VIE. art. iv. quod in \ tabula denden M, DC, I, erin 
habemus. Rymer's fœdera, tom. xii. p. 387. Seldeni mare clauſum, libs i 


cap. 32. 4 Uexrera's general hiſtory, of the Weſt Indies, vol. . 
p. 1361393 1 Herrera, e Furchis, Sir 8 Monfon's naval 
tracts. 0 | 
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| figued, they would, contrary to the advice of the wiſeſt perſons i 


Some months they were detained by the extraordinary civilities 


| frugal diſpoſition, and had alſo ſhewn a fingular dexterity in the 


upon ſuch ſevere and unreaſonable extenſions of penal laws, as 


1 Rymer's alen, vol. Xili. p. 37. | x Hall fol. 51. b. Grafion, 5. . 
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mer YE r affiduiry. | 

in promoting commerce: he never, indeed, een, 58 4 0 : 

rn e Ts 4 
Philip of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to the Liab of Caſtile, 

Gailed from the Low Countries into Spain, together with his 

queen, in 1506 z but, meeting unhappily with a ſtorm, they 

yere driven on the Engliſh coaſt, and, being exceedingly fas 


about them, land at Weymouth; of which the king having no- 
tice; he ſent, under colour of reſpect, the earl of Arundel, with 
300 horſe, to attend them, who brought the royal gueſts from 
thence by torch-light, and conducted them to his own houſe . 


paid them ; and after their departure it appeared, how great uſe | 
i wiſe prince may make even of the lighteſt accidents. In this 
mort ſpace the king did a great deal for himſelf, and not a little 
for his ſubjects: he prevailed upon King Philip to put into his 
hands Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nearly related by his , 
mother to the royal line v, and he likewiſe concluded a very "a 
advantageous treaty of commerce between the crowns of Eng- 
land and Caſtile v, which proved afterwards of great importance. 
As to the remaining part of his reign, it was ſpent in peace, 
and in cares of a nature which by no means recommend them 
to our notice, farther than as the mention of them may prova 
admonitory to other princes. He had all his days been of a very 


art of filling his coffers ; but in the latter part of bis life this 
grew upon him to a very great degree: and as covetous princes 
never want fit inſtruments, ſo this king found in Empſon and 
Dudley two ſuch as ſcarce ever had their fellows. They put him 


made him rich as a man, but poor as a. prince, fince, by . 
ing out their wealth, he e loſt the hearts of his ſubjects. 


543. Þ olydor, Virgil. id. xxvi. p. 776. Mariauz hiſtoria de rebus Hiſpaniz, 
lib, XxViii. cap. xvi. p. $92, Petri Martyris epiſtol, lib. xix. epiſt. 296, 300. 
v Stowe, p. 484. Holingſbed, vol. ii. p. 793. Lord Bacon's hiſtory of this rei N, 
vol. ii. p. 350. Ferrera's hiſt. de 8 8 „.. Rymer' s ſoedera, - 


dl niſi, p. 45. 
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| Another misfortune was, that theſe ere cet falupm 1 
moſt eminent traders in thoſe time. 
_ Sir William Capel an opulent citizens who! had. hea 
5 mayor of London, ſuffered many years perſecution and a long 
impriſonment, beſides great loſſes. Out of Thomas Kneſworth, 
. at the expiration of. his mayoralty, with his two ſheriffs 9988 
and his miniſters ſqueezed 1400 pounds. Chriſtopher For: 
| eminent merger, and alderman of London, broke his a 


trough vexation, and Sir Lawrence Ailmer a great merchant, 


and who had been mayor, remained a priſoner. in the Toner, 
till he was delivered i in the next reign *. Theſe acts would have 
appeared flagrant oppreſſhons i in any other prince ; but Henry 
made many wiſe laws for the public good; and ſuch laws i inter. 
fering ſometimes with the methods men had been in a habit of 
practiſing for private profit, he took always advantage of the 
higbeſt offenders, as yielding moſt to his coffers, and, from the 


terror of their puniſhment, impreſſing univerſal obedience 3 fory 


in moſt of his proſecutions, the welfare of the ſtate was the ap- 
parent object, and the due execution of the laws the 1nyariable 
pretence. He was, therefore, the laws being made by parlis - 
ment, a rigid prince, but; eg ever bY law, ſcope the odjun 
of being a tyrant... 

Jet in ſome things the king Ra a magnificent ſpirit, pare 
ticularly i in building that noble chapel at Weſtminſter, which 
bears his name, and which coſt him 143000 pounds. About the 
like ſum he laid out in the conſtruction of a new ſhip, called 
Taz GreaT HARRY, and which, , properly ſpeaking, was the 
firſt ſhip of the royal navy; for though he, as well as other 
princes, hired many ſhips, excluſive of thoſe furniſhed by the 
ports, when he had occaſion to tranſport forces abroad, yet he 
ſeems to have been the only king who thought of avoiding this 


nconpenloneys 7 raiöng ſuch a naval force as might be, at al 


1 N $30, 536. TTall, fol. $7. 2. fol. 59, >. Grafton, p. eee deh 


Stowe, p. 485, Speed, p. 750. Lord Bacon in his hiſtory, p. 35%. 7 Stowe's 


annals, p. 484. This famous veſſel was burned by accident at Woolwich io the 


evening of the twenty-eight of Auguſt 55 3. Holingſhed's chronicle, vol. li. p. 
ego Strype's memorials, vol. i ii, p. 24, gre t TIE 
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times ſufficient-fox-the ſervice of ar . 
of his wiſdom to project, and of being in PREP; 
gd vnder che more fortinare reign of his ſon. 8 
- As to the concern which this prudent een Adee 
nde, ſome Hints of it have been already given 3 and to theſe, 
vpn. the review of gur work, a few farther inſtances may be 
added, In the year 1487 the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wb 
yas alſo lord high chancellor of England, opened the parliament 
vith.a ſpeech, in which, amongſt other things, be told them. 
that the king | ended, to their ſerious cunſideration, trade 
and manufaQtures *, _ Accordingly ſcyeral wiſe laws were made 
in that reſpect ; ; and, in the treaties that were concluded with 
— princes, he was remarkably careful to make ſuch provi- 
as turned, highly to the beneſit of the nation d. There is 
the leſs wonder to be made at this, becauſe the king himſelf 
yas not only very well acquainted with the advantages ariſing 
from foreign traffic ſpeculatively as a ſtateſman, but knew them 
experimentally likewiſe, being a hoy een, wn n ; 
zad that in more ways than one. b. 
As he found it requiſite for him to haven certain: Hh hn 
ſhips of his own, ſo, when theſe were nor employed, or likely 
to be employed, he was content to let them out to merchants 
far hire, He was very ready, on the ſame principle, -to-afliſt 
vith conſiderable. ſums. of money ſuch as -undertopk any new 
trade, or ſet up any new manufacture, provided he had a ſhare 
in the profit Proportionable to the riſk. he run. He alſo fold 
| lenſes for dealing in prohibited commodities either by import- 


fer. derited branches of | his revenue 4, Aga e IE 


2 The * bl an ak of « commerce 8 a larger veſſels necefs | 
and therefore began to build, and let out ſuch to hire for the advantage of, 
and by way of le to | bis ſabj fs. An inſtance of royal attention that 
dureh en! r y KF Ik 2 
8 2 was the famous Cardinal Morton. Gadwini de praſul. 4 com. 
tar, Cantab, 1743, fol, p. 131. Bacon's biſtory of Henry VII. p. 289. Pars 
Lane hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 41 1249. b Ry mer's fadera, tom. xii, 
p 374, 378, 389, $71, 301. | | 
In this, as in building large ſhips, he was williog to ſhew his ſubjedts the way. 
d Sir Richard Empſoo's book of accompts had been ſeen by Lord Bacon ; that 


ween the King and Dudley, both of them moſt exactly hoſe, came into the 
ol Sir R. ee. . 


Won 


ing or exporting z for the managing of which extraordinary and 


„% MAN Son 1 


| Het ene XA) annie? euch Pert und | 


genius was wonderfully extenſive. He was nobly deſcended; 


a lawyer, no doubt, and à ſerjeant'at law; but no judge, as 
ſoms of our hiſtorians make him. He was of the king's privy ß 
cC̃ouncil, and ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in this king! 


laſt parliament; which ſhews his general intereſt was great, 2 
well as his power. He ſuffered, in the next reign, as the king's 


adviſer and inſtrument, which was hard, for the king governed 


by his own lights, and faw not with others eyes. Miniſters he 
had, and very able miniſters too, who ſerved him well; and 


er eee oo OY, e his vc ng eg 


dor hir maſters, v4 15:17 
Whatever diſtaſte wks be ben to Gs of theſe pralices 

11 is very certain that the king ingratisted himſelf by others, 
and that till within the four laſt years of this reign, he was ve- 
ry popular in London; to which, perhaps, it might not a little 
contribute, that he not only accepted the freedom of the mer- 
chant- taylors company, but dined alſo publicly in their ball; 
wearing the dreſs, taking the ſeat, and doing the honours of 
the table, as if he had been their maſter . This condeſcen- 
fion was acceptable to numbers: and the laws he paſſed from 
time to time, for promoting manufactures, encouraging man- 
facturers, giving caſe to mechanics, prohibiting the imporration 


of foreign goods for luxury, exciting merchants of all nations 


to frequent England, and purchaſe its commodities with his 
complaiſance and fair language, ' abated the ſenſe of his ſtrict- 
neſs in other reſpects. Beſides, it was his manner to intermix 
fmiles' with his ſeverities, and to reward oftener, and with 
more alacrity, than he puniſhed.” Thus he knighted many of 
the citizens in the field, received them kindly at court, and 
communicated all good: news to them with much REY and 
confidence. 

In reſpect to the taxes 9 in his reign, they w were not 
very large or burdenſome. - It is true, that having repealed the 
laws of his predeceſſor, he thought himſelf at liberty to de- 
mand an aid of his ſubjects, by way of BENEVOLENCE ; for 
| which be  afligned this s.rcaſon, that it would be a means of ex 


© Speed, p. 736. from the records in the company's tall, | | 
| | empting 
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Fo the poorer” ſort of people an Ahh th weight'of 
burden they were leaſt: able to bear. It is not at all impro- 
bable, that he was induced to take this ſtep from that experi- 
ence he leurned in the beginning of his reign, that nothing ſo 
ſoon diſpoſed the populace to inſurrections, as the lewying new 
taxes; how moderate ſoever 7. But his new method, likewiſez 
had its inconveniencies, though he was far enough from puſhing 

it to a degree of oppreſſion; ſince the money which was raiſed 
under this title in the whole e n and did not amount to 
n thouſand pounds. 9 CN 
In one thing he ſhewed his mercantile principle e 

He demanded a loan of the city of London for a certain time; 
ind with ſome difficulty obtained fix thouſand pounds; but 
paying it very e exactly, when he had occaſion for a greater ſum, 
it was raiſed with eaſe; and this, too, being punQually paid, be 
there reſted his credit, reſerving the confidence he had eſta- 
bliſhed for any real neceſſity that might require it, the former 
loans being rather out of policy than for reliefs, - The wealth 
of the nation certainly increaſed extremely during his pacific 
reign; it was the large eſtates of the merchants that expoſed 
them to be pillaged by his inſtruments of iniquity; and as for 
the nobility, he was not without ſome reaſon jealous of their 
great power, and their great fortunes. When he ſeized upon 
Sir William Stanley's effects, who was younger brother only 
to the Earl of Derby, he found they amounted to forty thou- 
land marks in ready money and jewels, beſides an Os in 24 
of three thouſand pounds a- er. 

At the marriage of Arthur, prince of Wales, un er in- 
fanta Catharine, all who aſſiſted at it were moſt magnificemly 
trefled; Sir Thomas Brandon, an officer of the king's houſe- 
hold, wearing a gold chain of the value of fifteen hundred 
pounds: yet the fortune he gave the princeſs Margaret, his 
daughter, when ſhe married the king of Scots, was no more 
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His colour was, that 3 . wenns the tan Was ſet by affection upon ſub 
ance ; ; whie thoſe in mean condition, cf-which enen were butt! to Judges 
vere exempted from the l urdens "$i Bs 

b Some authors ſay, that, on his firſt application, he ck . bat thres PRE 
ld pounds. ä 


8 


n chinry thouſand ables, or ten thouſand. pounds: and the 


|. weight of filver: His cbin in general, bork gold and Ger 


ſium to much leſs: for he ſays, there was a tradition of hi 


4 | 


by way at — 


alawitce Gipulated-far thi Lady Anne; his-wife's fifter; hed | 

| ſhe married Lord Thoms rant eee ee one 
hundred and twenty pounds a · eur üb. k 

0 "Yin tees the Brie ot naps dei Bünz! Fr 

they were very large and fair, there beiug but forty iti a pound 


was of due weight and fineneſs ; but when he made his expe. 
dition to Bologne, be either coined, or toleratert a baſe kind 
of money, called dandipratsi, which perhaps was a right 
. Piece of policy; but it proved a bad precedent, and afforded 
his fon a MR INE ens the value of b 1 — dd 
The treaſure left by this peſos in his A at this time bf 
his deceaſe, not only exceeded what had ever been amaſſed by 
his predeceſſors, but ſurpaſſed beyond comparifon what any of 
his ſucceſſors have ever ſeen in their exchequers: for the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Coke tells us, it amounted to five millions three 
hundred thouſand pounds, moſt in foreign coin, and too muck 
of it acquired by methods unworthy of a king, and more eſ- 
pecially fo wiſe a king as he was*. The judicious and curious 
Lord Bacon, who wrote this monarch's life with much care; 
and had great opportunities of being informed, reduces thi 


leaving eighteen hundred thouſand pounds hid in ſeeret places 
under his own lock and key, in his palace at Richmond, where 
he deceaſed; and this he accounts, and very juſtly, to be (for 

thoſe times eſpecially) a vaſt wealth l. But we can ſettle this 
point with more certainty, and on ſtill better authority. The 

great and accufate antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton aſſerts, he left 
behind him four millions and a half in bullion, excluſive of 
wrought plate, jewels, and rich furniture. "Theſe ſums are not 
ſet down in figures, from which miſtakes öften ariſe; but in 
words at length: and as Sir Robert affirms nothing without 4 
| voucher ; ſo, in nn to "_ he has * the veſt that could | 


n Stowe's annals, p. 55 bc many e may be found of 3 my 
nature. 1 Sir Robert Coiton's diſcourſe of-foreign wars, p. 53 Nummi 
Britannici hiſtoria, p. 47. Fleetwooq's Chron. Preeioſumn, Day. > Fourth 
inſtitute, chap, xxxy, where he cites the cloſe roll, anno 3 H. Vil, ide 
& Henry VII. in the ſecond volume of his works, p. 333. | 
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bs, bare * ue took of accompts 3 8 the king 3 


ud Mr. Dudley n. It is. poſſible this wide 8 e Irs 2 
{and pounds to land on Sir Richard Emplon's accgupt, as Sir 


Robert Cotton ſpeaks only of Mr. Dudley; and then the ſum. 
will agree with the record cited by Sir Edward Coke, The 
fixing this fact is very material; as it ſhews how much more 


| wand the nation then wah than it has been ever eſteemed. to 


be. \ 
Our bine tell. vs, Eh King 7 4 intended to —— 


made a thorough change in his meaſures, and to have relieved 


bis people from all the grievances of which they complained, 
when he was taken off by death. on the py eg of April 


ed, by his contemporaries, to have been one of the wiſeſt 
princes of the age in which he lived o; and his memory hath. 
deen commended to the reverence of poſterity, by the inimita- 
bie pen of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon; who, in doing 
juſtice to this king's abilities, has ſhewn his own; as by freely 
cenſuring his errors, he has ſet a noble example to Engliſh, hiſ- 


torians, to be more ſolicitous about truth, than the reputation 5 


of themſelves as writers, or the glory of thoſe whoſe actions 
they record. An example which ſucceeding ages have render- 
ed the more difficult to follow, ſince, as corruption increaſes, 
it not only enervates-the will, but alſo both weakens and miſ- 
leads the judgment; whence, as good . W * 
* one ea more We ic 


9 * Anſver to the along for - gf wars, p. 33. See oY Dr. Davenent's 
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grants and reſumptions, p. . Hall, fol. go, b. Grafton, P» 947, 
948, 8 owe, Holingſbed, Speed, Lord Bacon in his hiſtory of this prince, p. 
' 359  ® Thuan: hiſt, lib. i. G. F. Biondi hiſt, delle Guerre Civili d'Inghil- 30 


terra, Johan. Major de geſtis Scotorum, lib. vi. P. d'Orleans hiſt. de Revol. 


die Angleterre, tome ii. p. 341, Marſollier hiſtoire de Henri VII. dit. le ſage | 
ou le Salomon d' Angleterre, Par. 12 nh vol, P. Daniel hiſtoire de TRY. 
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150g, in the twenty third year of his reign?,, He was allow-' 
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N CABOT, 


HE Veneliany, e this 95 ole erde. * in; 


deed for ſome ages before, were by far the moſt gene: 
ral traders in Europe; and had their faQtories i in moſt of the 
northern kingdoms and ſtates, for the better managing their 
affairs v. In England, eſpecially, many of them ſettled, at 


London and Briſtol particularly; z and in this laſt place dwelt 
John Gabota, Gabot, or as our writers uſually call him, John 


Cabot, of whom we are to ſpeak. He had been long in Eng- 


land, fince his ſon Sebaſtian, who was born at Briſtol, was old 
enough to accompany him in his firſt voyage : he was it ſeems 
a man perfectly {killed in all the ſciences requilite to form an 


accompliſhed ſeaman, or a general trader; and having heard 


much of Columbus's expedition, he addreſſed himſelf to the 


king, with propoſals for making like ny in e he met 


with due encouragement. : 


His offer was readily accepted; 3 1 oh ing _ letters pa. 


tent, dated March the fifth, in the eleventh year of bis reign, 
granted to him, by the name of Jobn Cabot, citizen of Venice, 


and to his three ſons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and SanCtius, leave to 
diſcover unknown lands, and to conquer and ſettle them, with 


many privileges; 5 reſerving ny to himſelf one fifth part of the 


P Libel of Engliſh polity i in keeping the 1 narrow fea, 33 vii—ix, Sir Wile 


lam Monſon' s naval tracts, p. 442, 443. P. Charlevoix hiſtoire de la Nou- 


yelle France, tome i, p. 4. a 'q Petri Martyris ab Angleria ne novo 


Orbe, Dee. iii. lib. vi. Lopez de Gomars hiſtoria general de las Indias. lib. 
il. c. iv. Navigation et Viagg! raccolti da M. Gio. Batt. nne, tome jii, in 
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jiths profits: : and with this Gogle reſtraint, that the ſhips they ug 5 
fitted out ſhould. be obliged to return to the port of Briſtol 7. 
Though theſe letters Patent were granted in 1495; yet it was - 


hundred tons and under, with AS ory. mariners as 8 en . 
willing to ge with him. Ro 

In conſequence of this Use the he at 1 _ expation 25 
cauſed a ſhip to be equipped at Briſtol: to this the merchantz 
ol chat city and of London added three or four ſmall veſſels, 


ſpring of the year 1497 Our old chronicle · writers, particu- 


promiſed to diſcover ; but in this they ſeem to miſtake the mat- 
ter, for want of thoroughly underſtanding the ſubject of which 
they were writing. John Cabot was too wiſe a man to pretend 
to know, before he ſaw. it, what country he ſhould diſcover, 
whether iſland or continent; but what he propoſed was, to find 
a north-weſt paſſage to the Fe 3 ſo that he appears to have 
reaſoned in the fame manner that Columbus did; who imagined 
that, as the Portugueſe by ſailing eaſt, came to the weſt coaſt 
ol the Indies; fo he by failing weſt, might reach their oppoſite = 
ſhore. This, with his diſcovering the ifland of re or 
Newfoundland, was certainly the ſource of this ſtory, 
John Cabot having his ſon Sebaſtian with him, ſailed Mey 
on their north-weſt courſe, till the twenty- fourth of June 1497, 
about five in the morning, when they firſt diſcovered land, 
which John Cabot for that reaſon called Prima Vifta, that is, 
firſt ſeen, Another iſland, leſs than the firſt, he ſtyled the 
Hand of St. John, becauſe it was found on the feaſt of St. John 
| Baptiſt.” He afterwards failed down to Cape Florida, and then 
returned with a good cargo and three ſavages on board, into 
England, where, it ſeems, he was knighted for this exploit : 
Luce on the ap of his eee, drawn by bis ſon Seba- 


5 3 feeders, tome xi. ö. 593. 4 Hakluye 5 collection of voyages, tome 
Ki b. „% 4 Tbidep, 3. N Fabian's chronicle, Tang cited. 
v Thid, Stowe. | | ; | . 


ee. | : 5 We 


the next year before they proceeded to ſet out any ſhips z and Ts . 
hen ſohn Cabot had a permiſſion from the king, to take fix 
Engliſh ; ſhips in any haven of the realm, of the burden of two = 


freighted with proper commodities, which fleet ſailed in the 3 = 


larly Fabian u, tell us of a very rich iſland which John Cabot 


SY 
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_ ian, ant eut by Clement Adams, which kay in the privy y 10 


lery at Whitehall, there was this inſcription under the author, 


picture; Efligies Seb. Cabot), Nay Full Jo. . _ 


tiani, Militis, Aurati, S. 

This was a very ithporendrdifrovery; 1 in nn it by 
| a firſt time the continent bf America had been ſeen; Colum- 
bus being unacquainted therewith till his laſt voyage, which 


was the year following, when he coaſted along a part of tde 


 Nhmius of Darien, It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that our Engliſh 
writers have delivered theſe matters ſo confuſedly, eſpecially 
ſuch as lived under the reigns of Queen Elzabeth, and King 


James I. and conſequently: in and near the time of his ſon; 


yet, fo indccurate are their relations, that ſome have been in- 
duced from thence to doubt, whether John Cabot made any 
_ diſcoveries at all*. The reverend Mr. Samuel Purchas, to 
whoſe labours the world is ſo much mdebted, diſcovers a good 
deal of diftaſte that America ſhould be ſo called, from Amerieus 
Veſputius; and afferts, that it ought rather to be called Cabo- 
tiana; or Sebaſtiana: becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſtian Cabot diſco- 
vered more of it than Americus, or Columbus himſelf”. In 


Stowe nn, and Speed®, we find this very diſcovery aſeribel 


| Wholly to Sebaſtian without any mention of His father; and 


pet in Fabian's chronicle, Who lived in thoſe mw we hare 


theſe two remarkable paſſages: ' 


« In the thirteenth year of King Weney vis (by means F | 


one John Cabot a Venetian, which made himſelf very er- 
«© pert and cunning in the knowledge of the circuit of the 
« world, and-iflands of the ſame, as by a ſea- card, and othet 
«« demonſtrations reaſonable, he ſhewed) the king cauſed to 
te man and victual a ſhip at Briſtol, to fearch for an ifland, 
„which he ſaid he knew well was rich, and: repleniſhed with 
« great commodities; which ſhip, thus manned and victualled 
« at the king's coft, diverſe merchants 'of London ventured 
„ in her ſmall ſtocks, being in her as chief patron. the ſaid 
« Venetian. And in the yy of the ſaid ſhip, ſailed alſo out 


N 


* Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p. 6. Purchas's A vol. in. p. 461, 807. 
V Pilgrimage, P. 60% 


. =D 


* Lediard's naval biſtory, vol. i. p. 86. 
2 Annals, p. 480... 4 Senn p. 741. 
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* ot Brificl three or four ſmall ſhips, freighted with 3 
« groſs merchandizes, as coarſe cloth, taps, laces, points, and 5 | 


« other trifles; and fo departed No 'Briftol in the begiuning 


«of May, 58 en in weed 8 USE returned 10 an 


« ings.” 
* Vir the fourteenth year ofthe fame 00 ith, 2 
us, There were brought unto him,” 7. e Henry VII. «three 
4 men taken in the neu- found iſland ; theſe, fays be, were 


=. alothed im beaſts Lins, and did eat raw fleſh, and ſpake ſuch 


« ſpeech that no man could underſtand them, and in their 


« which at that time I could not diſcern from Engliſhmen, till 
« I was learned what they were; but as tor e I heard none 


« of them utter one word.” 


Thus it appears, from the beſt 3 that can e 


that of a contemporary writer, this diſcovery was made by Sir 
John Cabot, the father of Sebaſtian; and indeed ſo much we 


might have gathered, if we had wanted this authority: for 


Sebaſtian Cabot being, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, alive in 1557, 


it is plain, that at the time this voyage was made, he could not 


be above twenty years old; when, though he might accompany 


his father, yet certainly ke was too young to undertake ſuch 
an expedition himſelfb. It is probable that John Cabot died 
in England ; but when or where } is uncertain, at leaſt for any 
thing I have read. 


There is, indeed, another account of this ür, which ſup- 

3 that Sir John Cabot, with his ſon Sebaſtian, ſailed for 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage before this expedition, by 
the royal authority, and that in this voyage they had fight of 
the iſland which was afterwards. called New-found-land. Io 


this opinion I ſhould alſo incline, if it could be clearly recon- 
ciled to {he IG * have been . and conſi- 


d This detail 0 hoop colleQed from Mr. Thorae of Briſtol's letter to Pr. 
Leigh, which Mr. 'Therne was the ſon of the merchant of Briſtol, who, in con- 


Junction with Mr. E113 jot, fitted ont the Cabots : as alſo from Sebaſtian Cabot's 


own accounts, and from the temarks of Hakinyt, Eden, and Pu:chas, 


\ 


dered | 


75 


ws of 


« demeanor like brute-beaſts, whom the king kept A time agen 
« of the which, about two years after, I faw. two apparrelled | 
« after the manner of Engliſhmen in Weſtminſter palace, 
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dered with the greateſt attention. At all events, whichers 
be the true account, this man, Sir John Cabot, was the original 
diſcoverer; of which honour he ought not to be deſpoiled, exe, 
by his fon, of whom we ſhall alſo give ſome memoirs in thei 
Proper place. At preſent, we will conclude with remarking 
chat the offer of Chriſtopher Columbus, the favour ſhewn g 
his brother Bartholomew, and the encouragement given io $i 


John Cabot and his family, do the higheſt honour to the me · 
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mory of Henry VII. and fix 


is re xe revival of our commercial ſpr 
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1 by 


hopes, than thoſe that were entertained of Henry VIII. 


at his acceſſion. He was then about eighteen years old, of ſtrong _ 


natural parts, heightened by an excellent education: and though 
he afterwards diſcovered a good deal of obſtinacy i in his temper, 
yet in the dawn of his reign, he ſhewed himſelf very inclinable 


to liſten to good advice; and his father left bim as able coun- 


{cllors as perhaps any monarch ever had about him. His firſt 


ꝛcts were conformable to his ſubjects hopes: he delivered ſuch 


s his father unjuſtly kept in confinement, and, in their ſtead, 


Empſon, Dudley, and their creatures, were impriſoned . . | 


a. Fabian, p. 538. Hal, fol. I. Grafton, p. 951. Stowe, p. 487. Holingſhed, 


vol. ii, p. 799. Cooper. Godwin's annals, p. 15. Life of this prince by 
Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury in the complete biſtory of England, vol. ii, 


” Barnet in his biſtory of the > ave por vol. i. and the 1 of our celebrated 
'orlans. 


HERE never was, in any period, a prince who aſcended 
the Engliſh throne, of whom his ſubjects formed greater 


4 
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even theſe were not deſtroyed, as ſome have ſuggeſted, by 
5 haſty and rigorous proſecution,” but were left to the ordinary 


courſe, and after that, as they deſerved, to the due ſeverity of 


the law, their great knowledge in which they had ſo flagrantly 


| abuſed to the ruin of others d. Dudley, during his confinement 
in the Tower, compoſed a very exttaordinary book, intitled The 
Tree of the Commonwealth, wherein he ſhewed a prodigiom 
Capacity as a ſtateſman, and from which (though for aught I ! 


know it was never publiſhed) many peſtiferous ſchemes have 


: taken their riſe, his family having held the reins of government 
| there for near half a century. In other reſpects the king ſhewed 
himſelf a very gracious prince, having a like ſenſe of his oun 


dignity, and of his duty towards his people. 


In the year 1511 the king of Arragon and Caſtile Aa] 
 affiſtance againſt the Moors; whereupon King Henry, who was 


deſirous of maintaining to the utmoſt the glory of the Engliſh 


nation, ſent him 1500 archers under the command of Sir Tho- 
mas Darcy, with whom went abundance of gentlemen, of the 
beſt families of the kingdom, volunteers. They ſailed from Ply. | 


mouth, efcorted by a ſquadron of four royal ſhips, and landed 
happily on the firſt of June in the ſouth of Spain: but the poli- 
tic king, who wanted nothing more than their appearance to 


bring his enemies to terms, inſtead of employing, diſmiſſed them 


with a few preſents, and ſo they returned into England, without 
encountering any other hazards than thoſe of the ſea“. The 
fame year the king ſent a like aid to the ducheſs of Burgundy 


under the command of Sir Edward Poynings, which met wih 


better ſucceſs ; for, after having anſwered effectually the ends 


for which they were ſent, they returned with ſal loſs, and 


: much honour, to their native country a. 


Notwithſtanding whar had ſo lately, happened i in Spain, the 


artful Ferdinand, by the aſſiſtance of the Pope, who cajoled 


b See a very fenſible and pathetic ſpeech of Sir Richard Empſon to the lords 
of the council, on his being called before them on April 23, 1509, in Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury's life of Henry VIII. p- 3. not wrote for him by that noble 
man, as ſome imagine, the ſubſtance of it having long before appeared in our old 
chronicles, ſuch as Grafion, p. 952. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 803. See this caſe 
at large in Anderſon's reports, p. i. p. 152—158. c Hall, fol. 11. Holing- 
ſhed, vol. ii. p. 808. Ferrera's hiſt. de Epſan. 3. xii. $ 16. d Grafton's 
chionicle, p. 958, Stowe, p. 488. Cooper, fol. 274. 


King 
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. Henry with fair words 2nd fine promiſes, drew. 1 to 
make war in France, in hopes of recovering the dominjons of 
his anceſtors. / With this view, King Henry was perſuaded to ſend 
a numerous army, under the command of the marquis of Dor- | 
ſet, by ſea. into Biſcay, in order to penetrate that way into the 
duchy of Guyenne : this expedition had worſe.conſequences than 
the former, Ferdinand never intending that theſe troops ſhould | 
aft againſt the French, but, by their remaining for ſome time 
in his country, fought an opportunity of over- running Navarre, 
to which he had no title, while the French, awed by the Eng- 
liſh army, durſt not move to its aſſiſtance. But, during the time 
he made this conqueſt, ſickneſs deſtroyed numbers of the Eng- 
liſh, ſo that ſhortly after they were conſtrained to return In 
Auguſt, the ſame year, there happened à bloody engagement : 
between the Engliſh and French fleets, of which we [hall give | 
the reader hereafter a diſtinẽt account; and the Sovereign, the 
largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, being burnt therein, the king 
built another of {till greater burden, called Henry Grace de 
Dieu f. In the month of March 1513, another royal fleet put to 
ſea, which. engaging the French on the twenty - fifth of April, 

. the admiral was killed; Which loſs was ſoon repaired, and the 
French driven to take ſhelter in their ports s. In Auguſt the king 
went in perſon with a great army into France, where he made 
ſome conqueſts, while his admiral ſpoiled the French coaſts, as 
he alſo did the next year; ſo that the French king was glad to 
obtain peace; upon the concluſion of which he married Mary, 
who was Liſter to our King Henry, bu did not long outlive his 
marriage b. . 

Francis I. 1 bim, between Shoes and the "IN 
Maximilian King Henry kept as even as he could, ſometimes aſ- 
liſting the emperor, and ſometimes ſeeming to favour the French 
king, who prevailed on him in 1520, to paſs over to Calais, in 
order to have : an. interview with him 3 and i it followed according- 


e Gabriel EIT hiſtgire 3 royaume 15 3 p. 625. nee biſtoris 
de rebus Hiſpaniæ, lib. Xxx. p. 583. Hall, fol. 15. ; f Grafton, p. 970. 
Stowe, p. 490. Herbert. 5 Hall, fol. 43. Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 816, God- | 
win's annals, p. 12. h H. Velleii in Gaguini appendix, p. 221—333. Du- 
pleix, tom. iii. p. 262—2 65. Rymei 8 feeders, tom, xiii, of e Gr. 5 
ton. Stowe, p. 495, 495. 
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ly, betiwobh the towns of Ardres and Guines. ” Our kiſtoiding 
give us long deſcriptions of the pomp and ſplendour which ac: 


RB” companied this meeting; but a ſhort paſſage in a French writer 
flieems to me better worth tranferibing than any thing they have 


faid. He tells us, that at this interview King Henry cauſed an 


| Engliſh archer to be embroidered on his tent, with this ſentence 


under bim; Cur adbareo preeft ; i. e. “ He ſhall prevail, with 
* whom I nde; which, ſays the judicious hiſtorian, was not 
only his motto, but his practice, as long as he livedi. In 1522 


there aroſe new differences between this monarch and the French 
King, which were not a Title heightened by the coming of the | 


Emperor Charles V. who paid great court to Henry, and per- 


fuaded him to fend over a numerous army into France, which 


he did ſhortly after under the command of Charles Brandon, 


duke of Suffolk, who wronght the French infinite miſchief, with- 


out doing his country much good. During this war, the em- 
peror's fleet acted in conjunction with the Engliſh, whereby the 


French were driven to great diſtreſs, and the Scots, being en- 
gaged in their intereſt, ſuffered alſo very ſeverely - but when the 


king evidently faw, that by his aſſiſtance the Emperor Charles 


was become too powerful, and affected to manage all the affairs 


of Europe at his will, he wiſely withdrew his auxitiarics, and 
purſued ſuch a conduct as ſeemed moſt ST to reſtore the ba- 


lance of power k. 


Inu 3526 a peace was conclitted with cb French king upon 


| very advantageous terms, and ſoon after Cardinal Wolſey went 


over into France, and had a conferenee with that prince. 


Thenceforward the king's thoughts were much taken up wih 


his domeſtic affairs, and with alterations in religion; ſo that, ex- 


:  eept ſome diſputes with Scotland, wherein their king received 
ſuch a check as broke his heart?, there happened nothing mate- 


rial till the year 1544, when King Henry joined once more with 
the emperor againſt the French; whereupon Sir John Wallop 
was ſent into France, and- a conſiderable force marched into 


Scotland under the earl of Hertford, Sir John Dudley, Viſ- 


count Lille, waſting the coaſts in n the mean time with a great 


21 Abregẽ de I' hiffoire de Prance x par © tom. iv. p. 6. * Hal 
Herbert, Godwin, Dupleix. I Grafton, p. 1143. Corps diplomatique, 
tam. n. iv. . i. p. 458, Buchanan, üb. xiv, p. 475, 476. A ts 
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fleet u. 1 the midft of the ſummer, the duke of S6ffoll enter OY 
ed the French dominions with a great army, and laid fiege to 
Bologne, which was alſo blocked up at ſea by the admiral Vi- 
count Liſle, who, after che place was taken, was conſtituted 
governor thereof, the king and his forces paſſing from theneee 
into England a. The next year the French fleet made ſeveral at- 
tempts on the Englith coaſt with indifferent ſucceſs; to revenge 
uhich; the Viſcount Liſle landed in N b 4 me "Re = 
the adjacent-coutitry®, TH SER on 05 
In 1546 the French made an unſaceeſsful niet hey Be- 
logne, the earl of Hertford, and Viſcount Liſle, having obliged 
them either to come to a battle, or to raiſe the ſiege: they choſe 
the latter ʒ and after ſome other attempts at ſea, which were un- 
ſueceſsful, a peace enſued, which laſted as long as the king li- 
ved v, he decealing in the night of the twenty- eighth of January 
following % 1546-47, in the fifty- ſixth year of his age, and the 
thirty-cighth of his reign*, exceedingly regreted by the bulk of 
his ſubjects, many of whom celebrated his praiſes afterwards in 
their learned writings ; ſuch as our famous antiquary John Le- 
hnd, Sir Richard Morriſon, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Becon in his 
preface to his Policy of war, Udal in his preface to Eraſmus's 
Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, and many others. Neither 
are foreigners wanting in paying a proper tribute of reſpect to 
the memory of this prince, a a tew of whom we ſhall nn at 
the bottom of the page. . eee ts el 

The principal events only of this monarch's adminiſtration, 
and thoſe, too, but very ſuccinctly, have been touched here, to 
avoid repeating again the ſame things, in the'memoirs of thoſe 
eminent ſea-officers who flouriſhed in his reign; but before we 
come to theſe, it may not be amiſs to ſpeak ſomewhat as to the 
merit of this prince, in having a ſpecial and very commendable 
regard to the grandeur, b and proſperity of His Comms 


un Stowe, p. 100 Speed, p. 782. Leflei de rebus geſtis 9 lib. x. 
p. 472, u Hall, fol, 258. b. Holingſhed, vol. il, p. 964. Godwin's annals, 
p. 19000 Dupleix, tom. iii. Mezeray, tom, iv. p. 633. Grafton, p. 1276. 
p C.mmentaires de Montlue, tom. i. p. 237. Memoires du Bellay, livz x. Hall, 
fol. 260. Corps diplomatique, tom. iv. p. ii. p. 3%. 4 Hall, fol. 263. 
Grafton, p. 1282. Stowe, p. 593. Speed, p. 784. Godwin, p. 207, Burnet in 
his hiſtory of the reformation, vol. il. p. 350. r Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 977+ 
Thus. lift, lib, iii. I 2, Da Cheſne, hiſt. Angl. liv. Kix. P. Jovius in clog. I. vi. 
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nions; "his; attention to merchants, diſcoverers; and others, ahh 


aimed at public utility, in different manners; as alſo, to make 


ſome ſhort remarks upon thoſe acts of his government, for 


which he has been both generally and, ſeverely cenſured, 


What I ſhall affer on theſe heads, I have collected, by a dili. 
gent peruſal of the ſtatutes paſſed in, and the public acts of his 
time, which are ſtill remaining; charters of cities, towns, and 
corporations; ; the ſolemn aſſertions of intelligent contemporary 
writers, and other authentic evidences on whioh the walker may 
depend 1 in regard to the facts. 7 

It was to this great monarch we owed ae Aon of chi 
realm, from the temporal as well as ſpiritual dominion of the 
Papal ſee, which, at this. time, drew half a million per annum 
from hence. He added the titles of Defender of the Faith, 
and King of Ireland, to the crown, which he made ſupreme in 
all cauſes, - eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. Scotland he humbled 
to the duſt, and built the ſtrong citadel of Carliſle, to ketp the 
Scots in awe, Other kings had poſſeſſed Wales; he reduced it 
into order, ciyilized the people, and with the appellation gave 
them all the privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. He improved on 
the act which his father obtained, for giving a ſanction to the 
Star- chamber, by cauſing its decrees to be inſerted into ſtatutes, 
He, by authority of parliament, framed a court of wards, and 
a court of augmentations. He reduced into a conſiſtent regu- 
larity almoſt every branch of our domeſtic policy. By an aq 
of parliament the pay and puniſhment of ſoldiers was ſettled, 


which in effect was the firſt act againſt mutiny and deſertion. 
By his prerogative, and at his own expence, he laid the foun- 


dation, and ſettled the conſtitution of the preſent royal navy. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe additional forces, he kept up.a mat- 
tial ſpirit amongſt, by putting arms into the hands of all his 
ſubjects, exacting alſo, the legal ſervices of the ſea-towns and 
cinque-ports. He was at great pains to repreſs the humour of 
preferring grazing to tillage, which ſpread as well as continued 
that depopulation, by which it was introduced. He took care 
that proviſions ſhould be both plentiful and cheap. He made 
laws for the planting and preſervation of timber. He cauſed ſo 
much of Hounſlow heath as belonged to him to be leaſed and 
improved, Several good av were made! in his time for proct! 
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er HENRY, on 
ung * maintaining a breed of ſound, well Gzed, and ſervice- 


able horſes. The poor had a legal maintenance aſſigned them. 
power was given to magiſtrates to ſet idle people to work, and 


the defects, which were many, in reſpect to laws againſt mur - 
der, were removed. The manner af proceeding againſt pirates 
was ſettled. For the common benefit of the ſubject, the making 
and the maintaining highways and bridges was adjuſted by ſta- 
tute. Watermen were regulated; deeds of bargain and fale 
yere directed to be enrolled; the ſecurity of property was en- 
larged by the acts reſpeQing wills and teſtaments; uſury was 
reſtrained, and legal intereſt fixed at ten per cent., which, though = 
3 high rate to us, was far below what the Jews in dars and : 
the Italians in theſe times exated, + 

- The laws made in his time, for the facilitating ia fopport of 
inland navigation, clearly demonſtrate, that the importance of 
large rivers began to be underſtood, and eſteemed more than 
during the civil wars, when public welfare gave way to private 
intereſt, The Thames, the Quſe, the Exe, the rivers of South- 
ampton, the Severn, c. were freed from wears, and other 
obſtructions: on the ſame principle an act paſſed for rendering 
the river of Canterbury deeper, in order to its becoming navi- 
gable, The illegal tolls, and other oppreſſive duties on the Se- 
vern, were ſuppreſſed, that the great communication, by that 
noble river, might be as free as poſſible. The making of cables, 
and other hempen manufactures, which had been the principal 
ſtay of Bridport in Dorſetſhire, was ſecured to that place, by 
ſtatute, More than one law was paſſed to prevent the harbours 
in Devonſhire and Cornwall from being injured and choaked up 
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in favour of the port of Scarborough; and with regard to Do- 
ver, the hayen being in a manner ſpoiled, the king expended be- 
tween ſixty and ſeventy thouſand pounds, out of his own cof- 
fers, in building a new pier, and other neceflary works. Some 
favours he likewiſe granted, out of conſideration to their har- 
bour, unto the inhabitants of Pool. But not to dwell upon a ſub- 
ject that might employ a volume, let us barely mention his 
founding the two royal yards of Woolwich and Deptford, the 
fradles of Britain's naval + hh ; ane his founding at the latter 
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yagabonds, eſpecially gypſies, were ſeverely puniſhed. Moſt of ; 


by the ſtream-works af the tin · mines. An act was alſo paſſed 
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his * marine guild, or fraternity of the Trinity, Get 
ted from thence of Deptford: ſtrond. - Theſe were manifeſt | 


_ proofs of his acquaintance with, and attention to, the real and 


| efſential intereſts of his ſubjects. It may indeed- be ſaid, cht 
many of theſe, being acts of the legiſlature, ought not there. 


fore to be aſcribed fingly to this prince; which, in regard to 
any other reign, would be a good objection. But though, in 
ſuch matters, parliaments in other times did what they pleaſed, 
almoſt without the king, yet Henry did what he pleaſed with, 
and parliament ſtudied to pleaſe him. Other hiſtories will 
ſhew, and very truly too, what evils flowed from this ſource. 


It is my felicity to have no concern, but to prove, that ſome 


good things came likewiſe through this channel, which is cer- 
tainly a point of juſtice to do, if 1 had abilities to perform it. 
He was likewiſe very ſolicitous in providing for the ſecurity 
of his dominions, that whatever ſhare he thought fit to takein 
the affairs of the continent, his crown might, be at all times 
ſafe, and the public tranquillity in no danger. His militia and 
bis navy were always ready for ſervice; but to give them leiſure 
to arrive he covered all his havens with fortreſſes. Guines, for 
the protection of Calais, he rendered impregnable, and made 
Bullogne ſtrong enough to reſiſt all the force of France. He 
conſtructed a ſtrong caſtle on the iſle of Portland, and built 
another at Hurſt, to guard Southampton and the adjacent coaſts, 
the two forts called Cowes for the guard of the Iſle of Wight; 
Camber caſtle to defend Winchelſea and Rye, as South - ſea 
caſtle was erected to ſecure Portſmouth, Sandgate, Walmer, 
Deal, and Sandown caſtles, were all raiſed by him to preſerve 
the cinque-ports ; as was that of Queenborough to cover the 
other ſide of Kent. Nor did he overlook or neglect the more 
diſtant parts of this iſtand, as the ſtrong and coltly caſtles of 
Pendennis and St. Maws in Cornwall clearly witneſs. We may 
think the leſs of theſe fortifications, by ſeeing moſt of them 
ſinking into ruins, being ſuffered, through neglect, to moulder 
and decay; but they were once works of wonder, for all that, 
_ coſt Henry immenſe ſums, and in his own days were both uſeful 


and honourable, viren through a change of circumſtances, 


they may be now. He was magnificent in his palaces, ſuch as 


| Eridewell and Whitchall, here in his capital; Beaulieu in Eſſex; 
| ' Noneſuch 
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Wuelüch in Surry; Chelſea and 8 in Middleſex; . 
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Dittford and Greenwich in Kent, and Windſor caſtle in Berks, 
hich he much improved. Theſe buildings were expenfive; 
encouraged artifts, gave employment to multitudes; and; by 
the king's example, ſpread a ſpirit of this ſort over all England, 
zs Leland, and other contemporary writers remark, and praiſe 
kim for it exceedingly; and of what paſſed in their own times 
we cannot be ſo good judges as they, in reſpect to the ſafety 


| thoſe fortreſſes procured, or the good effects which 05 dog. 


taſte-in'building'and other polite arts produced. 
e by dib berge and Mie delondS 2 a 

nobility, Henry was revered by the gentry, whom he employed oy 

and advanced, and had the affections of the commons, to 


whom he was kind. He made laws for regulating meaſures, 
for improving the woollen and worſted manufactures, and for 


preventing frauds in pewter, by which exportation was prevent- 
ed. He was an enemy to monopolies, and to the oppreſſion of 
incorporated companies, whom he reſtrained from making bye- 
hus, but with the affent of the chief juſtices. | He cauſed the 
ſees of apprentices, at being bound and made free, to be fixed 
dy a ſtatute; and alſo declared bonds taken by maſters from 
their apprentices, that when they had ſerved their times, they 
would not fet up their reſpective crafts, to be void. In reſpect 
to foreigners” exerciſing trades, of Which, in thofe days, 
there were in London many thouſands, which occaſioned mucli 
heart-burning, many tumults, and one great inſurrection; he 
directed a ſtrict inquiry in the Star- chamber, and then converted \ 
the decree made there into a law, by authority of parliament. 
As this has been liable to miſinterpretation, as a meafure de- 


ſtructive to induſtry, it may be proper to ſet it in a true light. 


Theſe ſtrangers took no Engliſh apprentices or ſervants, they 
anderſold by debaſing wares, they did not bear a ſhare in taxes 
or public ſervices, they affected to live in communities, and to 
hold meetings for ſupporting their intereſts againſt the natives; 
and when they were grown rich by theſe and ſuch like arts, 
they went home with their wealth, and left their nephews or 
ſervants here, in poſſeſſion of their trades. All the hardſhips 
Put upon them by the king's law was, to ſet them on a level, in 
on yu ISR, with his own ſubjects. He was alſo a lover of 

learned 
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learned men, and an encourager of learned un th 
founded the royal college of phyſicians, granted them extenſive 
privileges by charter, which was ſupported by a ſtatute; and 

be, in like manner, exempted ſurgeons from being on juries, or 
ſerving offices, as being, in its conſequences, detrimental to ſo. 
ciety. He invited over Hans Holbein, and other ingenious fo- 
reigners, rewarded them liberally, and encouraged all new in. 
ventions, of which, if we had room, we could give a confider- 


able catalogue, that were introduced under his auſpice, or at 


leaſt during his reign; which, having laſted almoſt thirty. eight 

years, mult have brought in manners, as we ſhall ſee it actually 

did, that had a very . a _ che n and . 

tion of the nation. 

Mir. Robert Thorne, a aha of Briſtol, is the year I 1527 
addreſſed himſelf to the king by a letter, wherein he repreſented 

what great advantages the emperor and the king of Portugal 


drew from their colonies, and, in a very pathet'.: ſtrain, exhort - 


ed him to undertake diſcoveries towards the north, concerning 
which he gave many hints, ſapported by very plauſible reaſons t. 
The king underſtanding that this gentleman had great experi- 
ence, as well as a very penetrating judgment, yielded to his re- 
queſt, and ordered two ſhips to be well manned and victualled 
for this expedition, of which Mr. Thorne himſelf had the di- 
rection. The iſſue, however, of this voyage, is very uncertain · 
ly recorded: all we know of it is, that one of the ſhips em- 
ployed therein was loſt, and that the other returned home 
without diſcovering any north- weſt paſſage, though certainly no 
care or pains were wanting in ſuch as were concerned. Mr. 
"Thorne, the principal undertaker, lived to be afterwards mayor 
of Briſtol, and dying in a good old age, with a very | fair rer 
tation, lies buried in the Temple churchu. 
In 1530 Mr. William Hawkins of Plymouth, Laber of the 
famous Sir John Hawkins, Knt. and himſelf eſteemed one of 


t Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. pe 2. 1 Hall, fol. 158. b. Herbert's Hiſt, 
of Hen, VIII. in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 85. Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 129, 212. Pur - 
chas's pilgrims, vol. iii. b. 806 —80g, Weever's funeral monuments, p. 443. 


Though Fuller in his worthies, under Briſtol, p. 36. ſpeaking of the grezt benef · 


cence of this truly eminent and worthy perſon, intimates, that he lies buried in 
St. Chriſtopher's, near the Exchange, London. 
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Fa — his time, fitted out a PR Wy ſhip, ſays . 
my author; at his own expence, called the Paul 'of Plymouth, 
of the burden of two hundred and fifty tons, in which he made 
three. voyages to the coaſt of Braſil, touching alſo on the coaſt 
of Guinea, where he traded in flaves, gold, and elephants teeth, 
opening thereby the channel of that rich and extenſive com- 
merce, which has been ſince carried on in thoſe parts v. 
Leſs ſuceeſsfulz though undertaken with greater hoper, wi was 
the famous voyage of Mr, Hore of London, a worthy — 
and. one of the moſt remarkable men of his time. His perſon 
was tall and graceful, his knowledge ſolid and extenſive, his 
behaviour inſinuating and polite z all which is neceflary to be 
obſerved ; ſince, by his diſcourſes on the honour and profit of 
diſcoveries in North America, he inſpired no leſs than thirty 
gentlemenz of family and fortune, with a deſire of ſharing 4 
the fatigues of his intended voyage. They equipped two ſhips, 
one called the Trinity, of one hundred and forty tons, com- 
manded by Mr. Hore, the other the Minion, of leſs burden; 
and on board theſe there embarked, in all, one hundred and 
twenty perſons. 3 
They ſailed from Graveſend on the thittieth of April, i 0 
ind, without any remarkable accident, arrived on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland, where, while they were intent on diſcoveries, 
they were reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for want of food, that ſome - 
of them when on ſhore killed and ate their companions. At 
laſt, when they were on the point of being all ſtarved, a French 
ſhip arrived; well furniſhed with proviſions, of which they 
made themſelves maſters, and returned therein to England, but 
in-ſuch a miſerable condition, though they were not out above 
ſeven months, that Sir William Butts and his lady did not know 
their own ſon, who was one of the company, but by an extra- 
ordinary wart on his knee, Some months after arrived the 
Frenchmen whom they had ſpoiled, and made a great clamout 
at. court about the wrongs they had received; i into which King 
Henry having made a ſtrict inquity, he was ſo much moved at 
the miſeries theſe brave men had ſuffered, that he generouſly re- 
paid the French to their ſatisfaction out of the treaſury; and pro- 
moted ſeveral of thoſe who returnig from this diſaſtrous voyages 


w * Hakluyt' $ voyages, vol. iii. p. 100. * did. p- 7946 
Vol. J. 0 — 
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amongſt the reſt Mr. Armigal Wade, who was many years after 
clerk of the council to himfelf and his fn Edward VI.Y. One 
thing more I muſt remark before I quit this ſubje&, and that is, 
that the reverend Mr. Hakluyt, from whom we have theſe par. 
ticulars, rode two hundred miles, in order to take them from 
the month of Mr. Butts, the wy AY ns of thoſe * 
ad made this voyage. 
The Engliſh commerce, during we reign of this dmc, ex- 
tended itſelf very much, eſpecially towards the new- diſcovered 
Hands in the north, to which by degrees a regular trade was fix- 
ed, and in the Levant encouraged by the great intereourſe be- 
tween the king and the two maritime Rates of Italy, Venice, and 
Genoa, In proof of this I will give the title of a patent granted 
by this monarch to a Genoeſe, to execute the office of a conſul 
ol the Engliſh nation in the ifle of Chio, the original of which 
is ſtill preſerved in the library of the ſociety for propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge. It runs thus: “Exemplar: literarum pat. 
« Henrici regis octavi, in quibus coneeſſit Benedicto Juſtiniani 
& mercatori genuenſi, officium five locum magiſtri protectoris, 
« five conſulis; infra inſulam five civitatem de Scio. Teſte 
„ rege apud Chelſehith, quinto die Octobris reg. XxiII.“ 
It ſeems, indeed, to have been the king's maxim, as may be 
gathered from the ſtate papers of his reign which have reached 
dur times, to have made uſe of all his foreign negociations for 
the furtherance of trade, to which his agents Ley and Pace, the 
former employed in Spain, and the latter to Venice and the Swiſs 
Cantons, had a ſtrong melination. As to Pace, he had formed 
à plan for enlarging our foreign trade into the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, which was hindered from coming to the king's notice 
by the arts of Cardinal Wolfey, who firſt decried him as a mad- 
man, and then by his ilL ufage made him really fuch*” 
After doing, as indeed it was our duty to do, juſtice to this 
monarchs intentions, which, with reſpect to foreign affairs, were 
always what they ovght to be; that is, he meant to preſerve the 
| mdependency of the ſovereigns of Europe, and make himſelf the 
5 umpire of their differences; we muſt next, in juſtice to our ſub- 


Y Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 130. 2 Ibid. man * suppe : 


memorials, vol. i. in the appendix. os, Burnet, Wood's Athen. Oxonienſit, 
vob. i. col. 29. | 
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ject, fay ſomewhat of the * that attended his inter- 


ſering ſo much as he did with the affairs of the continent, and 


of the high price he paid for that reputation which he attained. 
But, previous to this, let it be obſerved, that ſuch as have cen- 
ſured him for changing fides, as the hiſtory of his reign plainly 
ſhews he did, are in the wrong to aſcribe it to the inconſtan 


ol his temper, ſince, as that learned antiquary Sir Robert Cot- 


ton d truly obleryes, it 8 rather to be placed to the account 


When the Emperor Maximilian entered into a league with 
this monarch, he promiſed to aſſiſt in perſon, to recover for him 
the crown of France, and to repel the tyrannical king who then 
wore that crown; he promiſed him likewiſe the duchy of Milan 
to him and his heirs-male, to be held as a fief of the empire; 
and, as if this had not been enough, he likewiſe aflured him the 
reverſion of the imperial crown, and the Roman empire. But, 
when he had ſerved his turn, he left King Henry to ſerve him- 
ſelf how he could. Yet this uſage did not hinder him from en- 
tering into a confederacy with Charles V. who fed him with 
the hopes, that, when by their joint ſupport, the conſtable of 
Bourbon ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of the kingdom of France, 
he ſhould do homage for it to King Henry, yet afterwards, 
through his aſſiſtance, their affairs being in a proſperous con- 
dition, and the French king in the greateſt diſtreſs, when Mr. 
Pace, the king of England's ambaſſador, defired farther aſſu- 
rances, they were plainly refuſed ; ſo that, to break with ſuch. 
allies as theſe, ought not to draw any imputation upon his 


| character. 


The times in Which he lived, and che temper of thoſe princes 
with whom he had to deal, may furniſh ſome excuſe for his con- 
duct; and perhaps the ſecret engagements of his miniſters, hy 
the means of penſions or promiſes from foreign powers, might, 


il they could be thoroughly expoſed, juſtify the king ſtill farther, 


by proving, that he was miſled in thoſe meaſures, which indy» 


ced him to take ſuch ſteps for maintaining his intereſt and gran- 
' deur abroad, as deeply diſtreſſed and impoyeriſhed his ſubjects 
here at home, | 33 5 


® totie lou of ar. war, London, 1699, $v0. p. 90. 
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That immenſe treaſure his father left behind him was q 
conſumed i in the great expeditions he undertook, in the day 
porting vaſt armies to the continent, the maintaining them in the 
field, and in garriſons, and the high ſubſigies granted to his al. 
lies, while he was fighting all the time in other men's quarrels, 
and got little or nothing, at leaſt that was worth keeping, for 


bimſelf. When all that maſs of money was gone, he demanded 
and received ſuch aſſiſtance from his parliament as none of bis 


predeceſſors bad obtained, Ta all this they added that prodl- 


gious grant of the eſtates of all the religious houſes in this 


realm, which at that time amounted. to 150,000 pounds per 
anmim, and which were veſted i in the crown for ever. Beſi des 


theſe legal impoſitions, this king acquired no ſmall fum by me. 
thods Day had no Pann * way the er wu his pre. 


„ 


cent. out of the perſonal eſtate + ſuch of bis ſubjects as were 
worth. from twenty to 300 pounds, and twenty marks from 
ſuch as were worth more. This, indeed, was only borrowed, 
and they had privy ſeals for their money; but the pee 
kindly interpoſed four years after, and releaſed his Majeſty from 
the obligation of paying ſo much as a farthing of thoſe debts, 
Neither muſt it be forgot, that, i in collecting this loan, the value 
ol every man's eſtate was put upon his oath ; fo that every ſub⸗ 
ject was in jeopardy either of poverty « or perjury. 


In the ſeventeenth year of his reign he had another great loan, 


in which an oath of ſecrecy was adminiſtered to the commiſſion- 
ers, and they were impowered to tender the like oath to ſuch as 
came before them; though this was ſtyled an amicable grant, 
yet the commiſſioners, to quicken men in their offers, threaten- 
ed them with impriſonment of their perſons, : and confiſcation of 
their eſtates. Ig the thirty-ſixth year of his reign, he demanded 
aud received a loan of eightpence in the pound of ſuch perſons 
as were worth from forty ſhillings to twenty pounds, and one 


thilling i in the pound from ſuch as were worth more, By which 
it appears, that as he fell early into neceſſity, notwithſtanding 
the rich exchequer that he came to, ſo he was not long out of 


neceſſity, after that prodigious acceſſion to the royal revenue 
: made by t the confiſcation, befoxe-mentioned, of the * 
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© The worſt of all was, that, when he found himſelf preſſed 


| @ money, he took the moſt detrimental way of raiſing it, which 
was that of praQtifing upon his coin; It may, however, ſeem 
doubtful, whether the alteration he made in the firſt year of his 
reign was with this view. He did, indeed, coin forty-five ſhillings 
out of a pound of ſilver, by which he raiſed that metal to three 
ſbilings and ninepence an ounce : but, as the ſtandard was not 
altered, it is not at all improbable that the motives, upon which 
be made this alteration, mi ight be honourable enough. But, in 


tte latter end of his reign, his conduct in this reſpect became 


inexcuſable, becauſe highly detrimental to his people. 
The firſt ſtroke of this bad policy was in the thirty- fourth year 


of his reign, when he not only divided the pound into forty-eight 


ſhillings, by which, if the coin had remained in its former purity, 


filver would have been raiſed to four ſhillings an ounce, but 
added alſo two ounces of baſe metal in the pound, inſtead of 


eighteen pennyweight, which raiſed it ninepence halfpenny an 


ounce more. Not contented with this, in the thirty - ſixth year 
of his reign, he coined money that was but half ſilver; and 


though ſome of the chronicles of thoſe times ſay, that by this he 
raiſed it to four ſhillings an ounce, yet in fact he brought it up 

to eight ſhillings. ' In the next year he gave the finiſhing ſtroke, 

by coining money that had but four ounces of filver in the pound 


| weight; ſo that filver was then at twelve ſhillings an ounce the 
conſequence of which was, that, after his death, his ſhilling fel! 
to ninepence, and-afterwards to a oh that 1 ts people would 


take them for no more. 


It is to be obſerved, that the epic part of this money was 


coined into teſtons, which, though they were never called ſhil- 


lings, yet paſſed in his time for twelvepence : they are ſaid to 
have been of braſs covered with ſilver; and theſe were the pieces 


that fell firſt to ninepence, and then to ſixpence; and a piece of 
that value being found very convenient in change, they were 


coined of good ſilver at that rate in ſucceeding times, and from 


hence came the word teſter, He made likewiſe ſome alterations 
in his gold coins; all which was occaſioned by his foreign wars, 
and other expenſive meaſures, which forced him upon theſe 
methods, unknown to any of his royal predeceſſors even in the 
times of heap greateſt neceſſities, 
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It is inconceivable what ſtrange, 26 well as what bad effedts 


this debaſement of the coin produced, and which, as the comp 
mon people for want of diſcerument were unable to aſcribe to in 
proper cauſe, they were led from thence into a variety of errom, 
which naturally rendered them deſirous of yery improper meg, 
| ſures, which they vainly hoped, would. prove. remedies: . Al 
things of a ſudden grew extravagantly dear; as indeed, hoy 
ſhould it be otherwiſe? for, let a prince be ever ſo powerful, he 
cannot change the nature, or even the value of things, nor wil 
his debaſing his coin fink the worth of the commodities or mg 
en that are to be purchaſed with it. 

At firſt ſuch alterations will create great confuſion, which can 
not but be detrimental to private property, yet by degrees men 
will be taught to ſet up their natural againſt the regal preropa- 
tive, and when they find money of leſs value than it ſhould be, 
they will infiſt upon having more money. But, notwithſtanding 

experience points them to this remedy in their private dealings, 

yet, as all men are buyers as well as ſellers, it is eaſy to perceive, 
that, in ſuch a ſituation of things, a general clamour will ariſe 
about the dearneſs of neceflary commodities, which may be, as 


it then was, attributed to falſe cauſes, which occaſioned not i 


only ineffectual remedies to be applied, but ſuch as were allo 
| injurious, heightening old, and * alſo e of freſh 
inconveniencies. 

To this may be aſcribed: many of the coptpltints that are to 
be met with in the hiſtorians of thoſe times, and many of the 
laws too, that were founded on popular conceit, and whith, 
though they were enacted to give public ſatisfaction, were re- 
pealed again in ſucceeding reigns, when they were felt to be pub- 
lic grievances. If, as the Roman poet obſerves, there is a plea- 
ſure in beholding ſtorms and tempeſts when we are ſafe, and out 
of their reach, there is certainly much greater ſatisfaction in con- 
templating the political foul weather of former times, which we 
are not only exempt from feeling, but which our preſent happy 
conſtitution ſecures us from any apprehenſion that we or our po- 
ſterity ſhall ever feel, But this ſatisfaction may be ſtill heigb- 
tened, by a rational reflection upon what paſſed in thoſe times, 


on the connection between miſtakes in policy, the miſchiets 
created 
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ceated by them, and the miſconſtructions that were ſometimes 
put on theſe by thoſe who ſuffered them. 

it is the power of making theſe remarks, and of ſoining things 
even of the niceſt nature in their true light, that is one of the 
advantages attending freedom. In times paſt, no doubt, 
there might be many who had heads clear enough to make theſe, 
or perhaps better refleions, but they were obliged to conceal 
mem; becauſe reaſons of fate would have made that a crime, 
which was commendable in itſelf, but which, notwithſtanding 


chat will never be commended but amongſt a free people. The 


meaſures that we have cenſured and expoſed were certainly 


they were taken, and who, it is very probable, did not foreſee 
the conſequences that would attend them: they ſerved ſome 
immediate purpoſe; and he who is urged by an ambitious will, 
when he is, poſſeſſed of abſolute power, will ſeldom look farther. 
But thoſe who live under milder princes, and in better times, 
will diſcern from ſuch hiſtories the dangers to which a people 
muſt be always expoſed, who want the ſafeguard of a legal con- 
ſtitution, which may defend them from having thoſe privileges, 


But it is time to paſs from theſe matters to the glorious ſea- 
men, to whoſe memories we have undertaken to do right, and 
of whom ſeveral flouriſhed in this martial reign, that are but 


very {lightly mentioned in thoſe hiſtories where we might rea- 


ſonably have expected the beſt accounts of them. As far as the 


narrowneſs of our limits will permit, we will endeavour to ſup- 


ply that defect here, beginning with . 


"Rang 


su EDWARD HOWARD, Lord High Admiral of 


England, and Koight of the malt noble order of the 
SAN. ER. 


ments, then the memory of this very gallant and worthy man 


Fill have a double right to our reſpect. He was a ſecond ſon 


of 


marks of the power, the exceſſive power of the prince by whom 


deſtowed upon them by Go, torn from them at the will of 
one of their fellow- creatures. 


IT the advantage of an illuftrions deſcent adds, as we com- 
monly ſuppoſe it does, to the reputation of great atchieye- 
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of the moſt noble houſe of, Norfolk, and derived, from the ei 
ample of his father, thoſe qualities which moſt adorn the highe( 
titles, untainted loyalty, and -invincible courage. He began 
early to teſtify his inclination to the ſea · ſervice, ſince we find 
| him employed in the Flanders expedition in 1492, when 
Henry VII. thought ſit to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy apaing 
bis rebellious ſubjects. As we purpoſely omitted an account 
of that expedition in his reign, let us, as. was our intention 
then, inſert it here. 


The Flemings, naturally. a 4 erna en y a) of * 


dom grew uncaſy under the yoke of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and under the command of the Baron de Ravenſtein, began 10 
throw it off. In order to this, they ſeized the town and har 


bour of Sluys, from. whence they fitted out abundance of veſ. 


ſels, of pretty conſiderable force, and,* under colour of Purſus 


ing their enemies, took and. plundered veſſels of all nations, | 
without diſtinction; and as the Engliſh trade to Flanders was 


then very extenſive, their ſhips ſuffered at leaſt as much as any 
other; which was the true reaſon why King Henry, upon the 


firſt application of the duke of Burgundy, ſent a ſquadron of - 


twelve fail, under the command of Sir Edward Poynings, with 

whom went out Sir Edward Howard, then a very young man, 
to learn the art of war. The duke of Saxony, in conſequence 
of his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, marched with an 


army into Flanders, and beſieged Sluys by land + and Sir Ed- 


ward Poynings thereupon blocked it up with his fleet by ſea. . 


The port was defended by two ſtrong caſtles, which the He · 
mings, who had nothing to truſt to but force, defended with | 


unparalleled obſtinacy ; inſomuch, that though Poynings attack 
ed them conſtantly every day, for twenty days ſucceſſively, yet 


he made no great impreſſion ; till at laſt, through accident, the 


bridge of boats, by which the communication between the cab 
tles was preſerved took fire ; whereupon the beſieged were glad 
to ſurrender their city to the duke of Saxony, and their port 
and caſtles to the Engliſhe. In this expedition Sir Edward was 
made a knight, for his SHINY, bravery, of which he 


e Kal, fol. 1), 22. b. Polyd. \ Vir, p. 384. Lord Bacon's hiſtory of nan 
VII. vol. ii. p. 304, 305. | | 
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pave frequent inſtances during that long reign; W 6 mo- 
roughly eftabliſhed his reputation, that King Henry VIII. on 
his aceeſſion, made choice of him for his ſtandard- bearer 4, 
| which in thoſe days was conſidered not only as a mark of par- 
ticular favour, but as a teſtimony: alſo of the n * 
and greateſt reſpe&t; | 

In the fourth year of the Gaine teigny be was hare Ti 
High Admiral of England*, and in that ſtation convoyed the 
marquis of Dorlet into Spain; of whoſe expedition we have al- 
ready ſpoken, as alſo of the manner in which it ended. The 
Lord Admiral, after the landing of the forces, put to ſea again, 
| and arriving on the coaſts of Bretagne, landed ſome of his men 
about Conquet and Breſt z who ravaged the country, and burnt 
ſeveral of the little towns. This rouſed the French, who be- 
gu immediately to fit out a great fleet, in order to drive, if 
poſſible, the Engliſh from their coaſts: and as this armament 
was very extraordinary, King Henry ſeht a ſquadron of five 
and twenty tall ſhips, which he cauſed'to be fitted out under 
his own eye, at Portſmouth, to the aſſiſtance. of the zdmiral t. 
Among theſe were two capital ſhips : one called the Regent, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of the horſe to the 
king; and the other, which was the Sovereign, by Sir Charles 
Brandon, afterwards duke of Buffolk. When theſe veſſels had 
joined the admiral, his fleet conſiſted of no leſs than forty-five 
fail, with which he immediately reſolved to attack the enemy, 
who were by this time ready to come out of the harbour of 
Breſt . Authors differ much as to their number, though they 
agree pretty well as to the name of the admiral, whom they 
call Primauget; yet it ſeems they agree in a miſtake: for the 
hiſtorians of Bretagne aſſure us, they have no ſuch name in 
that province; and that, undoubtedly, it it to be 9 


Zuer b. 


a Fat. l H. VIII. þ. i m. 24. e Pat, iv, H. vitr. | p. a. F Hall, 
fol. 21, Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 815. Herdert, p. Its . Hiſtolte de 
France, par P. Daniel, tome vil. p. 313. 

n We have this from the laſt cited author; who crtalaly ee Fight 2 for ; 
from the Sieur Porſmoguet, out old chronicles took Sir Pierce Morgan, which is 
the name they have thought fit to beſtow on the F reneh admiral; as the reader 
may ſee in Hall, fol. 42. 2. and Grafton, p. 970. 


„Ven b;-- Naa | | Whatever 
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| Whatever his dame whs; er whatever 1 his flees 


man. The ſhip he commanded was called the Cordehier, which 
was ſo large, as to be able to carry twelve hundred: fighting 
men, excluſive of mariners. At this time there were nine hug. 
Ered on bourd: and encouraged by their gallant officer, they 
did their duty bravely. Sir Thomas Knevet, in the Regent, 
which was à much leſs flip, attacked and boarded them. The 
action laſted for ſome time with equal vigour on both ſides; 


at laſt, both admirals took fire, and burnt together, wherei | 


were loſt the two commanders, and upwards of fixteen hun. 
dred vakant men i. It feems this accident firuck both fleets 
with amazement ;, fo that they ſeparated without fighting, each 
 vlaimibs the vietory, 0 WINE probably, amp had a * 
good title. 

In che begining bf ke next April, n e 
again, with a fleet of forty-two men of war b, beſides ſmall 
veſſels, and forced the French into the harbour of Breſt}, 
where they fortified themſelves, in order to wait the arrival of 
2 ſquadron of gallies from the Mediterranean. Sir Edward 
Howard having conſidered their poſture, reſobved, ſince it wa 
impoſſible to fittack them, to burn the coumry round about; 
which he accordingly performed, in ſpite of all the care they 
oould take to prevent it: and yet the French lay ſtill under the 
cover of their fortifications, and of a line of twenty-four large 
hulks laſhed together, which they propofed to have ſer on fire, 


in cafe the Engliſh attempted to force them to a battle *. While 


the admiral was thus employed, he had intelligence that Mr. 
Pregent, with the fix gallies from the Mediterranean, were at- 
rived on the coaſt, and had taken ſhelter in the bay of Con- 
quet. This accident induced him to change his meaſures; fo that 


he now reſolved firſt to deſtroy tlie gallies, if poſſible, and then 


do return to the fleet. Upon his advancing to reconnoitre Pre- 
gent 8 fquadron, „ he found them at anchor between two rocks, 


7 1 God win's angle. p. 10. H. Velleii in Gaguini appendix, P- 41 319. 
Dupleix, tome iti. p. 263 k Grafton, p. 971. Stowe, p. 497+ Cooper, 
fol. 275. 1 A. D. 1513. m Hall, fol, 22, b. Holingihed, vol. i, 

: P-. 816. Rapin, vol. i. p. 721. - | 

= on 


might be, which our writers fay conſiſted of thirty-nine, and WM 
the French only of twenty ſail, he was. certainly a very brate 
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in tach of which ſtaed a firong fort 3 and, which was like t 
give him ſtill more trouble, they lay fo far up in the bay, that 
be could bring none of his ſhips of force to engage them. The 
evly method, therefore, of which he could think, was to put | 
the braveſt of his ſailors on board two gallies, which were in 
ki flees, an with thoſe es yanture Ins and try what might be 
be done againſt all fix®. | 
This being reſolved on, ne went bimaſdf, attended. by Sir 
Thomas Cheyne, and Sir Jahn Wallop on board one of them; 
and {ent Lord Ferrers, Sir Henry Sherburn, and Sir William 
| Sidney on board the other and having a briſk gale of wind, 
failed directiy into the bay ; where, with his own galley, he at- 
tacked the French admiral. As ſoon as they were grappled, 


Sir Edward Howard, followed hy ſevedteen of the. braveſt of = 


his ſailors, boarded the enemy, and were very gallantly receiv» 
ed; but it ſe happened, that in the midſt of the engagement 
the gallies ſheered aſunder ; and the French, taking that ad- 
vantage, forced all the Engliſh upon their decks overboard, 
except one ſeaman, from whom they quickly learned, that the 
admiral was af that number. Lord Ferrers, in the other 
galley, did all that was poſſible for a very brave man to do; 
but having ſpent all his ſhot, and perceiving, as he thought, 
the admiral retire, he libexiſe made the bann Re _— 
We harbour. 
We have, i in a \ certain noble 9 accurats ; hiſtory, = 
very ſingular cireumſtances relating to this unlueky adventure. 


| He ſays, that Sir Edward Howard having conſidered the pol- | 


ture of the French fleet in the haven of Breſt, and the conſe- 
quences which would attend either defeating or burning it, 
gave notice thereof to the king, inviting bim to be preſent at ſo 
glorious an action; deſiring rather that the _. ſhould have 


= Herbert, p. 13, Memoires da Laar, liv. i Derbe, te . Loſing 
his life thus unhappily, as obſer ved by Mr. Aaſtis, before he could have notice 
that his maſter bad aa him with his order. Rag of the garter, yol. ii, 
P- 275. 


- © Godwin, Ns, "LEY Father Daniel ſays, he died of 8 wound be receive 2 


in the former engagement, which is a plain miſtake. 
d This Lord was Sir Walter Devereux, knight of the garter, anceſtor of the 
we earls of Eſſex, and of the preſent viſcounts of Hereford, = 


Naz the 
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the Feuer of deſtroying the French naval force tha kinaſe 


a loyal, generous propoſition : 2 ſuppoſing the honour, not the 
danger, too great for a ſubject; and meaſuring {no doubt very 

juſtly) his maſter's courage by his own; the only nn men 
of his rank and temper of mind ever „„ 

But his letter being laid before the council, thhy were al: 
gether of another opinion; conceiving it was much too great a 
hazard for his Majeſty to expoſe his perſon in ſuch an enter. 
prizez and therefore they wrote ſharply to the admiral, com- 
manding him not to ſend excuſes, but do his duty. This, 2s it 
well might, piqued him to the utmoſt; and as it was his avowed 
maxim, That a ſeaman never did 'gaod, who was not reſolute to 


a degree of madneſs, ſo he took a ſudden reſolution of acting in 


the manner he did. When he found his galley flide away, and 
ſaw the danger to which he was expoſed, he took his chain of 
gold nables which hung about his neck, and his great gold 
whiſtle, the enſign of his office, and threw them into the ſea, to 

prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing the ſpoils of an Engliſh admi- 


ral. Thus fell the great Sir Edward Howard, on the twenty. 


fifth of April 1513, a ſacriſice to his too quick ſenſe of honour 
in the ſervice, and yet to the manifeſt and acknowledged detri- 
ment of his country: for his death ſo dejected the ſpirits of his 
failors, that the fleet was obliged to return home; which, had 
he lived, would not have happened, 

There never certainly was a braver man of his, or ah 
e of any family, than this Sir Edward Howard ; and yet 
we are aſſured, that he was very far from being either a mere 
ſoldier, ar a mere ſeaman, though ſo eminent in both charac: 
ters: but he was what it became an Engliſh gentleman of ſo 
high quality to be; an able ſtateſman, a faithful counſellor, 
and a free ſpeaker. He was ready at all times to hazard hi 
life and fortune i in his country's quarrels; and yet he was againſt 
ber quarrelling on every {light occaſion, or againſt her intereſts. 
He particularly diſſuaded a breach with the Flemings, for theſe 
wiſe and ſtrong reaſons : that ſuch a war was prejudicial to 
commerce abroad; that it diminiſhed the cuſtoms, while it in- 
creaſed the public expences; that it ſeryed the French, by con- 


1 Tord Herbert's lie and reign of Henry VIII. A. D. 1 $13, 
| ſtnaiping 
< 
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* the inhabitants of Flanders to deal with them againſk 7: 
their will; and that it tended to the prejudice of our manufac - 
tures, by interrupting our Areas vith ls by 3 they. 


ere principally improved r. 


Thus qualified, we need not ee be e ſuch kich 

honours, though he died in the flower of his age, Henry gra- 
tified his ardour with titles, and ſuch like rewards; making 
um Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gaſ- - 
coigne, and Aquitain, for life; and cauſing him to be choſen 


| knight of the garter*: believing that he ſhould thereby com- 


mand, as indeed he did, not only the utmoſt ſervice Sir Edward 
could do, but alſo all the force and intereſt of his potent fami- 


: ly: which, however, that prince ill requited, as we ſhall ſee 
in the next life. This Sir Edward Howard married Alice, 


widow to Sir William Parker, Knt. and daughter. of William 


Lovel, Lord Morley; by whom he had no ifſuet, He was, 


as ſoon as the news of his unfortunate death reached the ears 


of his royal maſter, en in his wg wo wo his elder 
enge | | 


IT THOMAS HOWARD, afterwards earl of 
Surrey, and duke of Nortolk, Oc. . 


JF we ſroks firſt of the younger brother, it was in respect to 
his dignity, and to its date; for though the junior ſon, he 
was the elder admiral; in point of merit they were equal. 
Thomas earl of Surrey, reſtored afterwards to the title of duke 
of Norfolk, treaſurer to Henry VIII. and the father of both 
theſe brave men, ſpared not either himſelf, or his ſons, when 
the ſervice of the crown and his country required it. In the 
third year of this king's reign, a Scots ſeaman, Sir Andrew 


| Breton, or r Barton, with two out yeiſels, one named the Lion, 


t Lloyd's State Worthles, p. 141. | 

3 Aſhmole's Order of the Garter, p. 713. The king of Seats, i in a letter to 
King Henry VIII. May 24, 1513. ſpeaks thus: And ſurely, deareſt brother, 
ve think more loſs is to you of the late Admiral, who deceafed to his great 
£ —_ than the advantage might have been in winning all the French gal- 

| Baronagium Angle. fol. 3. 15. MS. in my poſſeſſion. 


the 
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the other- Jenny Perwin, ranged on the Engliſh waſte, ITY 
terrupted all navigation. His pretence was, letters of reprifals 
granted him againſt the Portugueſe, by James III. late king of 
Scots (whom his rebellious ſubjects murdered) ;, and under co. 


four of this, he took ſhips of aM nations,” alledging they had 
Portuguefe goods on board. On complaint of theſe grievan. · 


ces to the privy-conncil bf England, the father of our admiral, 


then ear! of Surrey, ſaid, «© The narrow ſeas ſhould not be ſo 
4 infeſted, while he had eſtate enough Wrath ys an 


_ ©& fon capable of commanding it *.“ 


V pon this, two ſhips were immediately fitted out i by the two 


brothers, as I conceive at their own, or at their father's ex. 
pence®: and my reaſon for it is, becauſe had they gone with 
the king's commiſſion, they would probably have had a ſqua- 
dron. Beſides, they needed no commiſſion; for pirates being 
 hoftes human generis, enemies to mankind, every man is at lis 


berty to act againſt them; and on this very principle King 


Henry juſtified this action 7. Indeed maſt of our hiſtorians 


overturn theſe arguments, by ſtyling Sir Edward Howard Lord 


Admiral, and ſaying his brother ſerved under him on this occa- 
ſion. The latter may be true, on account of Sir Edward's ex- 
perience; but as to the former it is plainly erroneous; as ap- 
pears by the date of his patent in the ſucceeding year *. On 
the whole, I think it moſt likely, this was a private expedition, 
with the knowledge and conſent of the king, but not by his 
ſpecial commiſhon, or immediate authority; as will quickly ape 
pear by ſtill ſtronger teſtimony. 

The Lords having been ſome days at ſes, were e ſeparated by 
a a ſtorm, which gave Sir. Thomas Howard an opportunity of 
coming up with Sir Andrew Barton in the Lion, whom he im- 
mediately engaged*. The fight was long and doubtful ; for 
Barton, who was an experienced ſeaman, and who had under 
him a determined crew, made a moſt deſperate defence; him- 
ſelf chearing them with a boatſwain's whiſtle to his laſt breath. 


u Hall, fol, 15. Leſlei de rebus geſtis Scotorum, lib. viii. p. 355. Buchanan, 


lid. xiti. p. 424, 425. w Lloys's State Worthies, p. 143- x Graf- 
ton, p. 960. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 811. 1 Sce his anſwer to the 
Scats king's remonſtrances 2 4 Henry VII. p. 2. a Godwin's 


annals, p. 8. Cooper's chronicle, fol, 276. b. 
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The loſs of their captain was the only thing that could induce 
them to ſubmit, which at laſt they did; and were received to 
quarter and fair uſage . In the mean time Sir Edward fought, 
and took the conſort of the Lion, which was likewiſe a ſtrong 
veſſel, and exceedingly. well manned. Both theſe ſhips, with 
2 Many men as were left alive, being in number one hundred 
and fifty, they brought, the {ſecond of Auguft 1517, into the 
river Thames as trophies of their victory. The men were ſcat 0 5 
to the archbiſhop | of York's Palace, now called Whitehall; 
where for fome time they remained priſoners, but afterwards 
were diſmiſſed, and ſent into Scotland e. 4 5 
King James IV. who then governed the Goats, Pane" gly 
reſented this action, and inſtantly. fent ambaſſadors to Henry, to 
demand fatisfaftionz on which the king gave this memorable 
anſwer : „ That puniſhing pirates was never held a breach of 
« peace among princes.” King James, however, remained ſtil} 
difatisfied;- and from that time to his unfortunate. death, was 
never thoroughly reconciled to the king or Engliſh nation. 1 
reſerved this remarkable event for the life of Sir Thomas, be- 
cauſe the ſhip of Sir Andrew Barton became his prize, and 1 
thought it by no means proper to repeat the ſtory in both lives: 
as to Sir Edward's being made admiral, in preference to his el- 
der brother, it muſt have ariſen from his greater acquaintance 
with naval affairs, or from the family's deſiring to have the 
eldeſt ſon always at hand, to aſſiſt his father, who, beſides his 
many high employments of lord-treaſurer, ear]-marſhal, and 
lieutenant of the north, bad the jealouſy of the potent Cardinal 
Wolſey to contend with e. 
Sir Thomas Howard accompanied the marquis of Dorſet 5 in 
his expedition . againſt Guyenne, which ended in King Ferdi- 
| nand's conquering Navarre; and the commander in chief falling 
ick, Sir Thomas ſucceeded him, and managed with great pru- 
dence, in bringing home the remains of the Engliſh army f. He 
was ſcarce returned before the ill news arrived of his brother the 
ba admiral's death ; whereupon the king inſtantly NEO 


ww WW nw *X{* mw + wn © - 
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* Stowe's annals, p. © + - Herbert s life of Henry VL. p. 7. 
4 Hall, fol. x5. b. Sir William Drummond's hiſtory of the fave Jameſes, 
. 19. © Lloyd's State Worthies, p. 131. Buract's hiſtory of the Ref 
uation, yok i. b. i f F Graſton, p. 962. | 
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him his ſucceſſor. Sir Thomas returned his maſter ſine 
thanks, as well for this mark of his confidence, as for affordin 
him an opportunity of revenging his brother's death. The 
French ſhips were at that time hovering over the Engliſty coaſts 
but Sir Thomas quickly ſcoured the ſeas ſo, that not a bark of 
that nation durſt appear; and on the firſt of July, 15 13, lands 
ing in Whitſand bay, he pillaged the country adjacent, and 
burnt a conſiderable towns. The king was then engaged in 

Picardy, having the emperor in his ſervice; and this induced 
James IV. to invade England with a mighty army, ſuppoſing he 


ſhould find it in a manner defenceleſs; but Thomas earl af 


Surrey quickly convinced him of his miſtake, marching towards 
him with a powerful army, which ſtrengthened as it moved, 
Sir Thomas Howard returning, on the news of this invaſion 
landed five thouſand veterans, and made haſte to Join his father, 
The earl of Surrey diſpatching a herald to bid the Scots king 
battle, the lord admiral ſent him word, at the ſame time, that 


| he was come in perſon to anſwer for the death of Sir Andrew 


Barton; which evidently ſhews how far that was a perſonal 
affair. This 'defiance produced the famous battle of Flodden- 


field, which was fought the eighth of September, 1613, 


wherein Sir Thomas Howard commanded the van-guard, and 

by his courage and conduct contributed not a little to that glo- 

rious victory in which King James fell, with the flower of hls 

army, though not without the nee of nne of Eng: 

liſh b. Cs 

King Henry thought himſelf b much obliged” at that time to 
the Howards, for this and other ſervices, that at a parliament 


beld the next year, he reſtored Thomas earl of Surrey to the 


title of Norfolk i, and created the lord admiral earl of Surrey, 
who took his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, not as a duke's ſon, 
but according to his creation k. Theſe favours were from the 
king; for as to the cardinal miniſter, he made the duke of 
Norfolk ſo e as ish Wa chat in the courſe of a 


8 Hall, fol. 23. b. Stowe, p. 401. Godwin 1 p. 12, 13. v Gn. 
p. 984. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 829. Speed, p. 758. See an original letter of 
Queen Catbutine to her lord (Henry VIII.) dated Voborne, the ſixteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1513, acquainting him with the news of this great victory, in Sylloge epil. 
a variis Angl. pcincip, ſcript. p. 106. iA.D. 1514, k Pat. 6 Hen, 
VIII. p. 2. m. 11. Journal of parliament eod, anno. | 
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dn 819 THOMAS HOWARD: | „ 
cer ken peng be wen glad 10 een higlt e 


ſai. {ts e fro vet Dat Jer BY 
The war being ended with 8 ae admirats. l a- 
lant lay ſome time nnemplayed : but certain diſturbances in 


e calling for redreſs, the active garl of Surrey was ſent 


thither, with a commiſſion, as lord. deputyl, where he ſuppreſſed; | 
Dxſmond's rebellion, humbled the Nase and O Oarrols, and 
xithont affecting ſeverity or papylarity, brought all things _ 
good ordar, leaving; when he, quitted the:ifland,” peace and 2 

pathament behind him , and carrying with him the e 
G the pocple, :thqugh: he performed; not all he intended, the 
catdinal grudging the honour he had already acquired, und re- 


 ſobing to hinder; at all event, his gaining more v9. 


The pretence for recalling him was, the breaking out again 
of 3 French war! Before it was declared the French ſhips of 
var interrupted (according to tuſtam)j the Engliſh trade, ſo that 
ve ſutfered: as their enemies, while their ambaſſadors here 
credted-us-as friends. The lord admiral,” on his arrival, reme - 
died this inconvenience 3. he immediately-fitted out a ſmall ſquas 
don af dleam ſhips, under à vigilant commander, who ſoon 
drave the French privateers from Their beloved occupatien, 
mievipg, to their old trade af ſtarying . In the ſpring, Sir 
William Fita-Williams, as vice-admiral, put to ſra, with a fleet 
of; tuenty- eighie men of war, to guard the narrow ſeas vj and 
it. being apprebendod, that the Scots might add ta the number 
of the king's enemies by ſea as well as land, a ſmall ſquadron 
of-ſeven frigatos ſailed up tha Frith of Forth, and burned all 
ſuch veſſels as lay there, and were in à condition of going to 
ſea g. In the mran time the admiral prepared a royal navy, with 
which that af the Emperor Charles V. was to join; and as it 
Was evident that many inconveniencies might ariſe from the 
fleets having ſeveral cammanders in chief, the earl of Surrey, i 
bp: ſpecial commiſſion from Henry: VIII. received the emperor's 
cammittion ta he admiral alſo: of the navy, which conſiſted of 
one hundred and eighty 1 tall ſhips. This commuilkon i is dated at 


41 dau . a re an Wein 4 
AD 1869/24 N A. b. 15. on Hall, fol. 70. 9. * mitt, 
War, 4. Cb $ kiftory of Treland, p. 268. Specs, p. 762. e Grafton, 
frog, 1053. "Sidwe, p. 514. "Speed; f A. D. & art _ Q Hall, fol. 
Nd. 94. a; "Hokipghhed, vol, it. p. 873. $row, Pe "5 T FAY 
Vor. I. 08 enen 
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London,” June 35 1542; in/the third yer of his reign;over the 


Romans, and french over the ow of his daminione, and is 


yery Ainet. foils ee „r t, l. n r 4c 
With the united fleets; the 8180 failed over 80 coaſtal 
| Normandy, and landing ſome forces near Cherhurg i, waſted: 
and deſtroyed the country; after which they returned. "This: 
ſeems to have been a feint; for in a few days the admiral land- 
ed again on the coaſt of Bretagne q very large body of troojs, 


with which he took and: — the towu of Morlaixt, and; 


having gained an immenſe booty, and opened a paſſage for the 
Engliſh forces into Champaign and Picardy u, he firſt: detached 
Sir William Fjtz- Williams with a ſtrong ſquadron to ſcour the 
ſeas, and to protect the merchants; and then retutned to South, 
ampton, where the emperor embarked on board his ſhip, and 
was ſafely conyoyed to the port of St. Andero in Biſcay *. 
In the fourteenth of King Henry's reign, the good old duke 
his father, being quite tired ↄut with cares, reſigned his 
high office of lord treaſurer, and We thereupon: confer- 
red it on his ſon, the earl of Surrey . He was alſo entruſted 
| by the king with the army raiſed to. invade Scotland, and in 
the ſtation of general did gqod ſervice agaipſt the duke of Al 
bany, whereby all the deep deſigns of tlie French were fruſ- 


trated. On the death of his father he was ohce more ap- 


pointed to command an army againſt the Scots, in which af- 


fair he acquitted himſelf with as Nr aaa PP 15 


bravery as an) man ever did.) e v4 eee e 


He afterwards attended the king into e 15 was "0 


principal ambaſſador to the French king, at fuck time as that 
monarch was proceeding to an interview with the Pope *. In 


the twenty-eighth « of King Henry, he aſſiſted the carl of Shrewb 


bury in ſuppreſſing a formidable rebellion, covered with the 
ſpecious title of the. pilgrimage of grace, and throughout bis 
whole lite approved binifelf an honeſt and active fervant to the 
en in all capacities z yet in che cloſe of his Ls ac the king 


r Look end has inferted % at large in his hiſtory, x p. 49. . Jose " 
75231 2 © Julg.ts.> 1: ob Grafton, p. 1063. , Cooper's, chronicle, fol, 479. 
Godwin 8 ae p. 56. w Herbert, p. 50. Rapin. * Pat. 14 Hen. VII. 
Nr 3 Moll Buchanan, lib. xiv. Leſlæi de rebus geſtis Scotorum, lib, 
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ir. | 2 Hall, fol, 300, b. 211 33 Memoires du Bellay, by. 3 Nl. ir. Du- 
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| 81 W. FITZ:WIDLIAMS. 201 be: 


A mende inte a perſuaſion; that this duke of Norfolk, 9 77 
; his ſon Henry earl of Surrey, were in 4 plot to ſeiae upon his 


perſons and to engroſs the goyerpment into their own. hands, 


with many other: things deviſed by their enemies, but-altoge- 


ther deter ef proof. For thele ſuppoſed crimes he and his 


attainted:almoſt.on; ſuſpicion *; | Henry earl of Surrey, the moſt 
uccompliſhed nobleman of his time, loſt his head in his father's 


aber al theſe Vierings he/furvived King. Edward VI. and 


died in the firſt-year of Queen Mary, at the age of ſixty-ſix, 
when his attaitider was repealed, and the act thereof taken 


5 5 of Soilthaſbpton, and knight of the garter. 4 
15 was deſcended, not ouly of an Fl EYED Mobs. 


wiral; e Lucia ae aud r e — 
Marquis Montacute, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas, who 


was flain- at the battle of Flodden:ſieldʒ; and this William 4. 


arms, and particularly to the ſea-ſervice, which in thoſe days 


became a diſtinct and regular profeſſion, King Henry: having a 
eee nee Ge. which his en had 


a Herberr $ life of Hen, vitt. > Ig His 1 were 3 chiefly to 


Ji were linpriſonied, and, as was but too frequent in that reign, 


-04 nor would the duke have: fürvivet bim long (a war- 

rant being vnce granted for his execution) if the king had not 

died at that critical juncture, ad I ITE a er, Ae 5 
and liberty. * 246" + wn HORS" ne | 


from amongſt the records be. He vas unyueſtionably as able 
an'adriiral;' ns great a ſtateſman; 'as fortunate a general; and as 
true a patriot às any in that age. But it is non time to come 

F e woods 


ar WILLIAM Frrz. WII IIA is, aferivards 2 


bor alſo of 4 famous and noble FORE his $ anceſtors ha- 


being the younger ſon, he; from his nonage, addicted himſelf to 


— 


the reſentment of his ducheſs, the daughter of Edward duke of Buckingham, and 


the falſehood of his female favourite, the former accuſing, and the Jatter betray- 
ing him. d See the act of repeal mo Mariz, and the-character of both 
[the duke and his ſon, in Sir Walter Raleigh's' preface to the hiſtory of che or: 
ec When D. 1554. d From the collections of R. Glover, Somerſet. 
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i HLXSTORICAL/MEMOITRS.: 
net. ke allo 40d letiled falaries for his admirats, wills. 
_ rals, eaptains, and Namen 3; ſo chat under him naval Affairs wn. 
derwent A very great change, and we have had a conſtant ſeries 
of officers inthe royal navy eter fince. How ſoon Mr. Fits. 
Williams went ro ſea, ddet not apptar from any mernoits now 
extant; but moſt” eertuinhy it was im the feign of Henry VII. 

for in the ſeronũl of Henry VIII. e kong — 

eſquitss of the king's bod . NY 

In 11 he had à command: ib the fledt which: e the 
French off Breſt, and behaving: very bravely. there received x 
dangerous wound in the breaſt by a broad arrow. This did not 
hinder his being preſent at the ſiege of Tournay the fant yer, 
where, diftinguiſhing/kindſelf. in an extravrUifiary manner, in 
tho fight of his prince; he was honoured with knighthood*, and 
thencefor ward conſtantly employed at ſea, where he made him- 
ſelf equally uſeful to bis prince, and grateful to the ſeamen, 
Of theſe we ore aſſured lie new and called every one by name, 
never talaing a priae but what he ſhared. amongſt them, or ſuf- 
fering more than two: months to elapfe, before they were fully 
paid their wages. 'The merchants were remarkably friends to 
him, on account of his chuſtant attention to their concerns; 
and the king highiy eſteemed him for the punctuality with 
which he executed his wage and his wonderful ee in 
whatever tc bndertooks {0 fag 1 5 


e executed the: ofhce o6 nict-adwira during ids ae 1 | 


conveyed the king, when he paſſe over ie FraBee, u an 5 


an interricw with: Francis I. and two years after, on the. breik- 


ing out of 4 war with that prince, Sir William Wiih 2 good 
fleet, was ſent tò protect our trade, and te moleſt the enemy, 


Tuhich be did effectually, but was not quite ſo ſuccefsfal in 1523, 
when he had orders to prevent the duke of Albany from paſſing | 


with French ſuccours into Scotland: for though he nee diſpet- 
ſed the duke's fleet, and actually took ſotmie of his ſhips; with 


ſeveral perſons of diſtinction on board, yet that cunning prince, 
eſcaped him with the reſt by this arfifice: be pretended to abate 


don his terre, relanded his forces, and ordered the ins 


= „ Hall, fol. 23. 4. 5 7. Herbert's life of Len. VIII. p. 234. gon, | 


P. 490, 401, 
| be 
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Thomas Wiiothelley. i Hall, fol. 243. b. . Spert, u. 16 
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1 ub y bur üs ſoon as he umderſtobd the Engliſh admit: 


2 returned to his wn; cb ſti, hb inſtantly reimbarked his 
ps; and continuing his fopays, notwithſtanding it Wald the 


3 n urtived ſafely in his o ebuntfy f. In tlie iA . 
jenth bf Henry VIII we find Sir William preferred to be cap» 


un of Gulnes euſtie in Picardy; in the next year he was ſent 


ambaſſadot into France; and eiochted lis commiſſiom wb ſuch 


r r ee be ee K a(t 8 
A * 

Alter rhe fall of Cardinal Wey, to de our admirdl was ä 
16 heat friend, we find him an active man in parliament, and 
made uſe of by the King to excife Biſhop Fifker to the Houſe of 
Comtmons®. In the ttrenty-ſrventh of the: ſame reign he was 


zin employed in an embaſſy to France; and in the ſucceeding 


year; being alteady treafurer of the houſehold, chancellor of the 


| duchy of Lancaſter; and knight of the garter; the king by let- 


tert · patent raiſed him to the dignity of admiral of Tngland, lre- 


und Wales, Normandy,; Gaſcoine, and Aquitaini; and, by 
other letters ⸗ patent, ſoon after created him earl of e eee : 


ill which he is faid to have metited by his fteady loyalty, and 
by-his gebt Hill and indefatigable application in maritime af. 


fue es which he from his youth had been addicted &. 


"Skvftly after the king raiſed him ftill higher, to the poſt of 
lord privy ſeal; in which quality we find that; wich John Lord 


| Ruſſel, who ſueceeded him as high admiral, he paſſed over in- 


to France, where the war was again broke out, with two troops 


ol horſe ; which ſhews his martial ſpirit, and how loth he was 


to quit the ſervice of his country in a military way l. 
© It ſeems his conſtitution was by this time much broken through 
contidual fatigues, and therefore he made a will, whereby, 
among other legacies, he bequeathed the king his maſter his 
beſt collar of the garter, and his rich George ſet with diamonds u. 
Yet, on the breaking out of a war with Scotland, to which 
his friend and old companion in arms, Thomas duke of Norfolk 


yas gnmediately ordered, with a numerous 18 1 5 our brave 155 


* 1 


X Rei: lib. xiv. p. 448. Leſlzi de rebus geſtis Scotorum, lib. ix. p. 406, 
du Drummond, p. 180. 5 Grafton, p. 1109. H-lingſhed, vol. ii. p. 892. 
Hall, fal. 189. 4. 1 Pat, 26 H. VIII. p. 2. * MS collections of Sir 


4 


captain. 
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and — joined him; and led the van f yetithis PRA but the 
laſt flaſhings of his heroit flame; ſince at Nemtaſtle; overcome 
by his diſeaſe and with fatiguez he breathed kis laſty to the grea | 
regret of his royal maſter; as well as of his! general, who oom 
manded his banner to be borne; as it hall hitherto been, in the 
front of the army, all the reſt of the expedition; as a mark of 
the reſpect due to his memory a. By bis caunteſa Mabel, daug · 
ter to Henry Lord Clifford, he had no iſſue to inherit his virtue 
or lis honours; but he left behind him a natural ſon, Thoms 
Fitz- Williams, alias Fiſher o. As to his age at the time of hs 
deceaſe, we find no note thereof either in books; or in records: 
but it is probable, that he did not exceed fixty, according to the 
courſe of his preferments. He feems to have been one of the 
firſt ſeamen raiſed to the honour of peerage in this kingdom. 
As to the remaining admirals in King Henry's reign, they - 
were John Lord Ruſſel and the Viſcount: Liſle, ſo well known 
to poſterity by the title of duke of Northumberland, as the fu- 
preme director of all things in the reign af Edward VI. and as 
a fatal example of the iſſue of boundleſs ambition in the begin- 
ning of the ſucceeding reign.” But the reader will find ſuch | 
ample accounts of them elſewhere v, and their naval atchieve- 
ments contain ſo little worthy of notice, that I rather proceed 
to the tranſactions under the next king, than detain my readers 
with a jejune detail of things of little conſequence, eſpecially 
conſidering the narrow bounds into e we are to eee 
an W Ty of. ny e aca eee i 15 


n Grafton, p- 1268. | © Dugdale' S . — — is Pe wok _—_ 
v In Dugdale, Collins, and other peerages of England, as well as in the gene- 
nul hiſtories, and particular memoirs of theſe reigns, and in 19 80 's and 4 
lections of Wilen pepers W nn times. 
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IIS young. prince, at the Frag? of. Me i = 
; in the tenth, year of his age :-hawever, on the tweatieth 

daf February following d, he was.crowne4, to he great 

15 fatisfaQipn; of che nation, who were in hopes a milder 

government: would ſucceed under the auſpices of aninfant prince, 
allſted. by miniſters, whaſe chief, indeed, whoſe only ſupport 
muſt be the affeQions of the people d. The ſcheme of admini- 
ſration, laid down by the will of King Henry VIII. was held 
jo be impracticable , becauſe it made ſuch a diviſion of power, 
deren ae win of public affairs ee difficult, if 


A A. D. = 6. A 1 Fabjay, p. PRE -Grafton, p- 2383. + Stowe, p. $93. 
Polingſhed, vel. ii. p. 979. Speed. Godwin's apuals, p.,211. , Journal of this 
Fonarch's reign, written, by himſelf, pe, 3+ printed by Biſhop Burnet at the end 
of the ſecond yolume of, his hiſtory of the Reformation. Strype's memorials, vol. 
i, p. „„ c The reader may ſee his teſtament at large in Rymer's ſcadera, 

e xy, Py I ge. eee of which hay been however queſtioned, 
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lord bigh admiral d. One won 
of fuch a government, peac 


| ked by ths paſage of a ſtrongl ſquadrog of French |gallie 
through the narrow ſeas, which were going to block up the cl. 


296 , NAVAL AUS OR r 
not impoſſle: and e to — ee inconvenience, 


. of Somerſet, Was reer * se Ton, or chief nm | 


nor, that'the nation night bare ſome viſiblFhead ; aten which 


as a manifeſtation of his authority, followed various promotions: 
amongſt the reſt, Sir Themgg 


the protector's brother, 


Spym 
was created baron of Sudley, and raiſed to the great truſt of 


d have . 4 that, i the dapn 
nad bee ddviſk 


war againſt Scotland, to which probably they might be proyo- 


tle of St. Andrews“, and to which they were certainly-encon- 


raged by the diſtracted ſtate gf the Scots affairs, the government 
being weakened by a ene ard the nation (vided and di 
tracted by faCtionsf. 


* Thepreparations wüde by Based fokil Abet 


Scotland, logked s if he intended rather an abſolure eonqpeſt 
of that country, than to compel the,maniage af Mary queen of 


Scots to the young King Edward s. Both the brothers took 4 
ſhare in this expedition: the protector commanded in perſon 

the land- army, which confiſted of ten-thoufind foot, ixthqu- 
ſand horſez//and a ſine train of artillery,” it being allowed tqibe 
in all reſpects the beſt equipped tree that for many Fears had 
been ſet on foot in this kingdom h. With this alſo-the fleet; fits 
ted out by his brother's: earef correſponded, confiſting in all of 
Gxty: five Nail, of which/thirty-five: were ſhips'of force, the reſt 


were ſtoreſhips and tenders, che whole commanded dy the Lord 


Clinton as adiniral of the North: fea, and Bir William Wood: 


houſe! as vies:admiraly which arvived before Leith about the 
rime the Engliſh army penetrated deotland by halt 5097 i 


d Qrafion;: p · 1483. Life of King Edward VI. by'Sir 14 nahen, in Keo- 


net, vol. ii. p. 275, et leg. | Suype, vol. il. book 1. elgtowez! p. 8945 Thi- 


an; hiſt. lib. iii. F" 5. Bochanah, lib, xv, om "FT rebel te fe bos gets Se, 
rum, lib. x. Keith's hifiory of the cuarch uid fate of 'Seo: land, e 
ton, p. 1284.7 'Grdwin's annals,” p. 314. * Hitin pied, vol, i, . 0 


Spee“, p. 904. e e Bickanos, lib. xv. Dich Kind, 1 53. 


han 1. 
but we find the great counſellors in thoſe days Lacke other. 


'_ wiſe; for one of the firſt things they teſolved was to commence 
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8 Who was by aw bene a Gimet inn, endea- 
Wurell to have prevented bloodſhed, by ſending very amicable 


denen to the [Scots governors, wherein. he ſhewed how much 
would be for the intereſt of both nations, that this match 
gene take place, and how little it was for the benefit of Scot- 


land to remain in that dependency on France, in which ſhe had 


continued for ia Jong tract of time. The governor or protector E 


of Scotland, James Hamilton earl of Arran, who was entirely 


u che French intereſt, ſbewed this letter to none but his o ẽ n 


creatures, who adviſed him, ſince he had a very numerous army, 


- with the flower of the nobility in. the field, not to liſten to any 
conditions of peace, but to force the Engliſh to a battle; which 
very bad advice he complied with, and told the reſt of the lords 


nden Khaz che protoGhor's lemet conmined anly threaten- 


ing and reproaches*. . 8 
Tir gange con duc brought on a deciſive engagement on the 


tenth of September 1547, which, in the Engliſh hiſtories, is 


ſtyled the battle of Mufſelburgh; but the Scots writers call it 


the battle of Pinky n. It was fatal to the Scots, notwithſtand- 


they deſpiſed all the precautions uſually taken as to ground and 
other circumſtances. Nay, they were ſo fool-hardy as to ex- 


| pole themſelves to the fire of the Engliſh fleet, which galled 


them extremely ; and therefore we need not wonder that they 


in triumph -. 
The Lord Clinton, ad his fleet, continued longer in thoſe 


parts, with a deſign, as it appeared, to extirpate entirely the 


nayal force of the Scots. He had before, in the reign of Hen- 
ty VIII. been employed for the ſame purpoſe, and had executed 


| his commiſſion with great diligence, carrying off the Salamander 


EHolingthed, vol. i. p. 890, 888 804. Keith, p. 55. = 1 Grafton, 


| P1286. Stowe, p. 954. Cooper, fol. 338. b. See King Edward's journal of his 


reign, p. 5.. m Buchanan, lib, xv. Leſley, Keith, p. 54. and the reſt of 
- hiſtorians, —_ 2 Holingſhcd, vol. il. p. 990. Speed, p. 805. Hay- 
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ing their ſuperiority in numbers, their army conſiſting uf upwards 
of thirty thouſand men; but they were ſo eager to ſight, that 


were totally defeated, leaving fourteen thouſand dead on the 
place, and eight hundred noblemen and gentlemen priſoners ; 
| aſter which victory, the e burnt Leith, and 0 returned 


and | 
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-and the Unicorn, two very fine ſhips, and all other veſſels that 
were worth taking o. He now perfected this ſcheme of deſtroy- 
ing, by burning all the ſea · porta, with the ſmall craft that lay 
in their harbours, and ſearching every creek, and all the mouths 
of rivers, with ſuch diligence, that, it is faid, he did not leave 


one ſhip of force or burden in all that kingdom v. In 1 548 the 


lord high admiral, with a very ſtout fleet, ſailed hence upon the 

Scots coaſts; to prevent their repairing their harbours, and to 

do what farther mifchief he was Able. But he was leſs ſucceſs 
ful; for, though he made two deſeents upon conſiderable forces, 
yet he was repulſed in both. The great hardſhips the people 
ſuffered had made them defperate; ſo that, notwithſtanding the 
vaſt expence England had been at, and the complete victory the 
protector had gained, the Scottiſh queen being eſcaped into 
France, and great ſuccours coming from thence into Scotland, 
the Engliſh were obliged after two years to make peace, both 
nations having ſuffered exceedingly by the war; which proved, 
however; advantageous enough to France, who, as uſual, made 
her uſes of each, and performed her agreements with. neither”, 
The unnatural quarrel between the protector and his brother 
the lord high admiral was the chief cauſe of the nation's misfor- 
tunes; for, while they endeavoured with all their force to deſtroy 
each other, public affairs were neglected, thoſe who might have 
prevented theſe diforders, from the ſame principle of ſelfiſh am- 


bition en rather to increaſe them, with a view to ruin both. 


© Stowe? s annals, p. 536, 387. 5 Holingſbed, und.” it. p. 998. Leſlzus, 
lib. x. Buchanan, lib, xv. d Hayward, Godwin, Keith, _ TI Grafton, 
p. 1310, 1314. Godwin, p. 220, 240. Thuan, lib. v. S 16. 
Hayward, p. 301. Godwin, p. 226. Innumerable inſtances of this ſort occur 
in the collection of ſtate-papers publiſhed by Dr. Haynes. No perſon, how great 
ſoever their quality, ſeems to have been exempt from the perplexities atteuding 
this unhappy buſineſs; even the king ſtibmitted to be examined; and his confeſ- 
Gon, as it is ſtyled; with that of the Lady Eliſabeth, the marquiſſes of Dorſet 
and Northampton, Sir Robert Tyrwhyt and his lady, the earl of Rutland, and 
other perſons of dittiaQion, are there to be met with, printed from the originals: 
The marriage of the lord admiral with the dowager· queen, and the diſguſt it gave 
the protector, or rather the ducheſs his conſort, appears to have been the original 
cauſe of theſe diſputes: and perhaps the reader will incline to my opinion, when 
he has peruſed two letters from that princeſs to het lord, both without date, and 
the confeſſion of Wyghtman ſervant to that nobleman, which he will find in p. 
Sr, 62, 68, 69. of that work. See the king's e in Burnet, p· 4. 
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What the crimes of the admiral really were, moſt of our hiſto... 
nans ſeem to think very uncertain : we only know, that he was 
charged, among other things, with a deſign of ſeizing the king's | | 
perſon, of marrying the Princeſs Elifaberh, and forming thereby 
ſome title to the crown. On this accuſation, whether well or 


in founded, he was attainted, without a trial, by act of parlia- 


ment t: a proceeding altogether  inexcuſable, becauſe. thereby | 


| poſterity ſtand deprived of fecing the evidence on which public 


juſtice is ſaid to be founded. The protector ſet an edge on the 
ſentence paſſed by this law, by ſigning the warrant, in conjunc- 
tion with the reſt of the lords of the council, for the admiral's 
execution, though his Majeſty's uncle, and his own e 5 


and this, we are told, he did to gratify his wife v. 


The truth ſeems to be, that the lord protector Boner tet wag: | 55 
an honeſt but weak man, meant well, yet ſeidom knew his own. 
meaning, and, as ſuch men generally are, was therefore govern- 
ed in moſt caſes by other people's counſels; whereas the admiral 
is allowed to have had quick parts, great courage, and a much. 
better capacity for governing: but his turbulent ſpirit gave the 
common enemies of his family, and the nation's quiet, an op- 
portunity of detaching him from his brother's intereſt, and there 
by creating thoſe misfortunes which were not ny fatal to him 
and the protector, but to the kingdom alſo *. ' I cannot forbear 
remarking, that the events of this ſhart reign. afford the moſt. 
uſeful leſſons to Engliſh miniſters ; private views governed all the 
great men in theſe times; and to this they ſacrificed the welfare 
of the king and kingdom. For this, one, not out of regard to 
juſtice, but for the ſame dirty purpoſes, brought the other to de- 
ſerved puniſhment ; and by degrees they all became victims to na- 


tonal PEngranee, though their eq were nat at * mo 


2 


* Crafton, p. 1591. 8 p. $96. The HR contaiging 1 ar 
ticles, with. the anſwer of the lord-admiral to the three firſt, (far he would anſwer 
to no more, neither would he ſign thoſe), are printed in the colleQion of records 
in the 2d volume of Burnet's hiſtory of the Reformation, p. 158— 196. 

u March 20, 1849. » Hayward, p. 301; 302. Cooper's chronicle, 
Gol, 344. 2, See the warrant for the admiral's execution i in Burnet, p. 164. 

* Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Godwin's annals, p. 225229. Burnet in his 
biſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 99, 100. and in * all our biſtoriang | 
do write without bias. | 
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by their examples, but trod ſtill ip the ſame ſlippery pat ri 
a ſimilarity of conduct brought them alſo to ſimilar ends) 
The French, who were now governed by Henry Il a 
enterpriſing prince, laid hold of this opportunity, while the Eng. 
kth were engaged i in a Scots War, and divided by eivil difſen. 
ſions, to deprive them of the few but important places, they ſti 


held in France. | To colour their proceedings, they ſet up the 
following pretence: that Boulogne was not abſolutely yielded to 
King Henry VIII. but conditionally only, by Way of mortgage 


for a certain ſum. of money, which they ſaig, had been tendered 


him more than once by their late king Francis I. and conſe- | 


quently they had an equity of redemption, which, they thought, 


might juſtify them in any meaſures that ſhould appear neceſſury 


for the making themſelyes maſters of the place. In ſaying this 
L am not governed by Englifh authorities, wuch leſs by Engliſh 
prejudices, but follow the accounts given by their beſt hiſtorians, 


and who relate the ſequel of the matter thus: The French king, 


under pretence of adding to the magnificence of his public entry 


into Paris, and the queen's coronation, drew a conſiderable body 
of forces into the neighbourhood of that city, and into Picardy; 


then, departing ſuddenly from his capital, he came to Abbeville 


where his forces rendezyouſed, and marched from thence with 
all expedition to Boulogne, where he attacked and carried ſome 


of the forts, and diſtreſſed the place ſo much, that it was found 
impracticable to keep it l. Our writers ſay, that theſe forts were 
taken by treachery ; 5 and i it appears. by the repreſentations made 
in King Edward's name ro the emperor, that the whole of this 


tranſaction was contrary to the law of Nations, there being. | 
+, the time it happened, no war declared *, 
Another attempt the French likewiſe made upon the iet 


of Jerſey and Guernſey, which they in zaded with a ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war, and two thouſand land forces. The 


Engliſh court having notice of this attempt, and knowing thoſe 
iſſands to be but indifferently provided, ſent thither a ſmall 
ſquadron under the command of Commodore Winter, wih 


1 J. de $exres, 1 p. 701. Mezerey, tom. iv. p. 657. Hiſtoire 40 France pr 
P. Daniel, tome viii. p. 20. 2 See the king's journal, p. 6. Grafton, p. 
1310. Stowe, p. 597. See the inftruQions ſent to Sir Phibp- Hoby by the duke 
of Somerſ® ; Strype $ memorials, vol, ii. p 164. | 
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thouſand men, he obliged the enemy to embark the reſt on 
board ſome light veſſels, m which they fled; abandoning their 
ſkips of force, and all theſe he cauſed to be ſet on fire; This 
defeat ſo nettled that vain nation, that our authors fay, they 
forbade the ſpeaking of i it, with all ifs particulars, under pain of 


zny of their own writerss. 
The misfortunes attending the En aim, 
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4 * Holingthd, and u. Pp. 1055. Godwin's annals, P · 233. Speed, p. "S812, 


Fox's acts and monuments, vol, ii. p. 673. d E. Leonard, tome ii. p. 472. 
Rymer, tome. xv. p. 211. Thuan. hiſt. lib. vi. ſect. vi. 


'© Grafton, p. 1555 Strype's memorials, vol. li. p. 230. Leſlzvs, lid. x. 
pP. 506. Haywa 


King Edward's journal, p. 13. Among others, as the 
Ling's journal, p. 11. and Strype, vol. ii. p. 194. informs us, who were re- 
warded for accom pliſbing this buſineſs, was Anthony Guidotti, an Italian mer- 
chant, who lived at Southampton. He had a preſent of one thouſand crowns, 


x yearly penſion of one thouſand crowns, and a penſion of two hundred and 


bifty. crowns was beſtowed on John Guidotti, his ſon. He had the honour of 
knighthood con ferred on him, and about a year after was appointed the king's 


merchant, had a licence to N woollen cloths, kerſies, lead, tin, &c. under 
certain 


"_ ODD WARD . 5 t 


git bandred men 8 2 reinforcement, ow bee y trade; | 
ports. At his arrival he found the ports. blocked up, and him 


the French notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, He, = 
ike atrave man, chofe the latter, and executed this deſign with 


ſacki/courage''and conduct, chat having killed them near a 


death ; for which report one would imagine there muſt have 
been ſome foundation; fince we find ela ax of this Hory | in 


by taking the forts 
| about Boulogne, having ſerved the purpoſe of the duke of S- 
merfet's enemies, in fixing Aa grievous charge upon him, for 
which he was ſent to the Tower, and diyeſted of his proteCtor- 
lap; they then thought proper to make a treaty with France, g 
whereby the town of Boulogne and its dependeneies, were 
ſold” for four hundred thouſand crowns, and the French took 
poſſeſſion of them in the ſpring of the year 1550. In this 
treaty the Scars wert included; and for the managing thereof 
Edward Lord Clinton, who had been governor of the terti- 
tory-now yielded to France, was made Lord High Admiral 
for life, and * oe made him of lands, from the 
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It is not to be wondered, that a treaty ſo far from being ho- 


nourable to the nation, was very ill received at home; and yet” 


it muſt be acknowledged, that it was not near ſo inexcufable 
as ſome would repreſent it. We have already ſhewn, with 


what injuſtice the French made war upon King Edward: and 


it is but reaſonable to add, that when his ambaſſador applied 
to the emperor for aſſiſtance, and repreſented: the great things 
that his father had done for the houſe of | Auſtria, the pains 


be had taken to ſolicit the electors to ſet the imperial crown on 


the head of Charles V, and how much the Engliſh nation had 


been impoveriſhed by the wars againſt France, purely on his 


behalf; a very uncourteous and rude anſwer was given, The 
emperor took notice of the great change that had been made in 


religion, which, he pretended, put it out of his power to yield 


the aid that was deſired; and therefore inſiſted, that as the 
price of his friendſhip, all things ſhould be reſtored again to 
their former ſtate. After this, when matters were come to 
extremity, it was propoſed, on the part of King Edward, that 


the emperor ſhould take the town of Boulogne into his hands, 
to remain as a depoſite till the king was of age; but that was 


likewiſe rejected, unleſs the old religion was reſtored. We 


may from hence perceive the integrity of thoſe miniſters whq 


choſe rather to ſacrifice their intereſts with the nation, than in- 


jure the Proteſtant religion; and at the ſame time we may diſ- 


cern, how little the friendſhip of foreign and of Popiſh powers 


is to be depended upon, when the intereſts of ag alone 


are at ſtake. 


After this peace, there grew a cloſer and more confiderable 


intent between the French and Engliſh courts, which gave 
ſuch offence to the emperor, that he ſuffered his ſubjects in 


Flanders to cruiſe in the Engliſh ſeas, which afforded the 
French a pretence for acting in the ſame manner; but, upon 
complaint that the navigation of the narrow ſeas was exceed - 


. | Sp .- 


certain reſtrictions, and to import velvet, cloth of gold, wine and oil; paying 
only the ſame duties as the merchants of f See likewiſe Rymer's fe* 
dera, tome xv. p. 227, 228. ä 

4 Hayward's life of Edward VI. in NES") vol. it. p. 310, 311. Biſhop 
Burnet's hiſtory of the Reformation, vot. ii. p. EL 130, 1455 Strype's . 
morials, vol. ii. b. i. chap. xxiii. 
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. — the; king ordered Lord Henry Dudley, with 
et four men of war and two light ee to put to ſea, in order to 
le protect our merchants; which, however, he performed but in- 
b gifferently*. On the twenty - ſecond of May, in the preceding 
d pe, the Lord Marquis of Northampton, accompanied by the 
d | earls of Rutland, Worceſter, and Ormond 75 the Lords Lifle, 
55 Fitzwaters Bray, Abergavenny, and many gentlemen of rank; 
" with him the collar, and other habiliments of the moſt 
n 2 0 order of the garter; with which he afterwards inveſted 
d y II. went over to France as the king's ambaſſador, and 
is there concluded a treaty for the marriage of his maſter to the 
e princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of that monarch z who, in the 
n month of July following, diſpatched Monſieur le Mareſchal de 
d St. Andre with a very great retinue into England, to preſent 
ie the enſigns of the order of St. Michael to the king; as alſo to 
0 treat of various affairs: though it is highly nem m_ French 
to WW were not very fincere in theſe negociations. 7 1 
at Some time after they began to raiſe t in England, i 
55 of the emperor's proceedings, becauſe he had fitted out a great | 
as fleet, without aſſigning any particular cauſe for it ;; but the 
'e next year things took a new turn: for the French continuing 


0 their piratical practices, under one pretence or other, ſeized 
Ne many Engliſh ſhips ; ſo that loud complaints were made to the 
. king: and upon examination it appeared, that the merchants 
rs bad ſuffered by their depredations, in the ſpace of twenty 
ne months, to the full amount of fifty thouſand pounds. Upon 
ais, his miniſters at the court of France had orders to make 
le very ſharp repreſentations, which they did, but with little ef- 


Ve fets; ſo that things remained pretty much in this ſituation ; 
in that is, tending to a rupture, to the time of the king's death, 
he which happened on the fixth of July 1 $53 but whether 
on | ; - : . = ; ; | | 1 4 1 
d- 2 3 | 
| King Edward's diary, March 26, 1532. | Hayward" s life of that prince in 
5 Kennet, Strype's memorials, vol. ii. b. ii. chap. x. f King Edward's 
ng Uary, p. 26, 27, 30. Hayward, p. 318, Sirype's memorials, vol. li, p. 266, 
* · 467, 289, 290. Burnet, vol. il. p. 17). Ry mer, tome xv. p. 293. 8 The 
will find varions inftances in the king's Journal, p. e Strype, 
0p. vol. U. p. 333. rot An and other writers. 
ne- | 
* | by 
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by poiſoh b, as ſome have pretended ; br by a SCANT 
is generally thought, I pretend not to determine. He bad the 
_ reigned near fix years and a. balf, and was not quite flatee 
He was certainly, for his years, a very accompliſhed prince; of 
e eee t es ene Prodls i 
his writings. _ 


Mb en pi lebe toat-chepatfong-cliaradter of 


3 goings however amiable, as much governed by his miniſters 3 


his ſubjects, is to them of no great importance. The forms of | 


government were kept up, parliaments were called and ſat; no: 
thing was heard but the higheſt pretenſions to purity in reli. 
ligion, and zeal for the public good; while thoſe who made 
them, ſhewed very little regard to either, in what is the ſureſt 
teſt of men's principles, their actions. Under colour of refor. 
mation, ſeveral uſeful charities were given to the crown, as if 
they had been ſuperſtitious foundations, that the crown might 
give them away again to ſuch, as for that very purple, had 
branded them with ſo offenſive an appellation. Againſt this 
archbiſhop Cranmer ſtruggled, but in vain; thoſe who had 
their intereſts in view prevailed ; the crown had the ſcandal and 
they the benefit, All biſhops had not the ſanctity, nor the 
ſincerity of Cranmer, There were amongſt them ſome who 
accepted rich fees, in order to grant away their revenues. All 
this time the Commons were grievouſly taxed, the exchequer 
was like a ſieve, which received all, and retained nothing, 
Errors in adminiſtration at home produced misfortunes abroad; 
theſe created expences, and which is worſe, unavailing expen- 
ces; ſo that, by an authentic account preſerved amongſt the 
Cecil papers, it appeared, that from the thirtieth of the laſt, to 
the cloſe of this reign, which is, not quite fifteen years, there 
bad been ſpent in foreign wars, and about foreign concerns, 


upwards of three millions ſterling. Boulogne was the great 


um.” we got; and this ace cheir opportunity, the true 


n See an 3 of a journal kept by one in choſe times, in Strype, vol. ii. p 
421. Hayward, p. 326, 327, Burnet, p. 221. Heylin's hiſtory of the Reforms 
tion, p. 138, 19. Grafton, p. 1324. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1083. 
Godwin, p. 253. Cooper, fol. 358. though he ſays, and be lived in thoſe times, 
that many were puniſhed for reporting this prince was poiſoned ; and that ihe 
rumour thereof was ſpread throughout the kingdom, 


characteriſti 
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Glier Prench policy, we were. forced to teſtore for 
four hundred thouſand crowns ; and the poor young king, who 
was. not ſo much as e een the trifles — for his 
childiſh occaſions, died in debt. 

he great power, and immenſe Werne which kur eviring : 
courtiers ſacrificed the public welfare to ſeeure, were, as ſuch _ 
acquiſitions commonly are, of ſhort duration. The Seymours 
deſtroyed each other; thoſe who aſſiſted the protector to remove 
che admiral, took advantage of the weakneſs this occaſioned, 
to depreſs firſt, and then utterly to ruin him, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence-of concern for the commonwealth, for which in 
truth they had far-leſs regard than he. The two great dukes 
of Suffolk and Northumberland, who roſe upon his fall, as they 
built upon the ſame ſandy foundation of mere human policy, 
had the ſame--unfortunate ends upon a ſcaffold ; and the prac- 
tices they employed for aggrandizing, became the cauſe of the 
orerthrow. of their reſpective families, in their own times; and 
conſequently they had the unpleaſant ſpectacle of the ſubverſion 
of their ambitious ſchemes, to embitter their laſt moments be- 
fore their own eyes. So dangerous and fo deſtructive a thing 
it is for the grandees, in any, nation, to abuſe their elevated 
rank, and employ that power with which they are entruſted for 
the common good, to ſerve their private views, at the expence 
of a great people, who with ſome juſtice, though perhaps with 
| too indecent a violence, teſtify a pleaſure in their misfortunes, 
ind behold with ſatisfaction the deſolation of thoſe houſes (how 
| noble or ancient ſoever) that were cemented with blood, and 
founded on oppreſſion. If thoſe whom their own abilities, the 
favour of their prince, or the confidence of the people, lift into 
high places, would read the hiſtory of their own countries, and 
rellect ſeriouſly on the melancholy cataſtrophes of ſuch, who, 
by an abuſe of their talents, preſumption on their power, 
| or abandoning their patriotiſm when it had raiſed them to pla- 
ces, have fallen headlong from the pinnacle of preferment, | 
vithout ſo much as pity attending their miſerable dejetions; it 
would infallibly keep them in the ſafe Pp and crempt them 
from ſharing the like fate. | 
But even in this reign, though they were but ſhort, there 


vere however ſome gleams of ſunſhine, In ſuch affairs as in- 
Vor. I. | Qq Tan 
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| fereſted 1b Rb, and more eſpecially in ſuch as came before 

the king in council, und were of u nature fit for him to ens. 
mine, or to be explained to him ; things took another, und 3 
better turn: it may be, thofe refined politicians who were about 
him, as towards the cloſe of his reign he had fome:who might 
bare read lectures to Machiavel, there might have been ſome. 
hat of art in this. For if in things diſcuſſed in bis hearing, 
all is thoroughly canvafſed, and the right judgment given; bor 
chould a very yung king ſuſpect, chat in other caſes, even be. 
fore the fame men, different, and it may be oppoſite notions, 
Were adopted? The beſt minds are eaſieſt deceived, But let u 


return to the hiſtory, and cloſe it with ſome of 'thoſe- pleaſing 


profpetts, which may relieve us after our late fad, but at the 
fame time uſeful and neceſſary meditations. 

an As to his care of trade, we have as many inſtances of it; in 
every kind, as'can be deſired. In 1548, he pailed-an act fot 
_ laying the Newfoundland trade entirely open, and 2 

various obſtactes by which it had been hitherto etamped i. The 
very ſame year, the merchants at ee of eer- 
tain hardſhips under which they ſuffered, the king's ambeſſi- 
dors interpoſed ; and when the regency of that city fuggeſted 
to them, that it was ſtrange the Ting of England ſhould more 
regard à company of merchants, than the frĩiendſhip of a great 
emperor, King Edward's agent, whoſe name was Smith, an- 
fwered roundly, that his maſter would ſupport the commerce 
of his lubjects, at the hazard ending e ere ee 
earth!. 

We bave a very ditintt and danch account of 6s advan- 
tages derived to the city of Antwerp from the reſidence of the 
Engliſh merchants there, which, for the reader's inſtruction, # 
well as fatisfaction, we will infert, from a very ſearce and cu- 

tious piece, addreſſed to Sir Robert Cecil, then _— of 
ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, and after wards ed rnd Balibury, und 
Lord High Treafurer of England. 8 
e Philip, ſurnamed the Good, duke of Berga and of 
« Brabant, c. gave privileges to the Engliſh nation in the 
6 Low Countries, which ne in the year- 1466, which 
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ib TY town of Antwerp confirmed the Gxth. of Ay- 
« guſt in, the ſame year giving to them beſides a large houſe, 
« which is now called the Old Burſe ; and afterwards, by ex- 


«. change, angther more goodly, ſpacious and ſumptuous houſe, 
«called the Court of Lier, which the company enjoyed till 


12 5 


4 


. Wine ee (0 the, a. of Parma, in the 


n 1 Sod e ps 
„ At the aboveſzid belt e and concluſon of N- 


* hens ach the town of Antwerp, or not long before, ther; 


« were not, in all the town, ahove four merchapts, and thoſe 
« alſo. no adventurers to the ſea ; the reſt of che inhabitants ox 
« townſmen were but mean people; and neither able nor tkile 
« ful to uſe the feat or trade of merchandize ; but, did let out 
« the beſt of their houſes to Rngliſhmen and other ſtrangers, 
« for.chambers and pack-houſes z contenting themſelves with 
*« ſome corner for their profits ſake: but within theſe late years, 
« the concourſe and refort of foreigu merchants to that towh 


« was ſo great, that houſe · room waxed. ſcant, rents were 
% raiſed, tolls, exciſes, and all other duties to the. prince ang 


« town wondeNully increaſed; and the Antwerp men ey 
«ſelves, who a few. years before were but mean axtificers, 

« lived by huſbandry and keeping of cattle, whereof one = 
« of that city to this day bearcth the name, and had but fix 
« ſhips belonging to their town, and thoſe for the river only, 
that never went to ſea, began to grow exceedi vg rich; ſo 


« that ſome fell to the trade of merchandize, and and others em, 


« ployed their ſubſtance in building. 
Then their old rotten houſes covered with watch were 
« pulled down; their waſte ground, whereof there was ſtore 
« within the town, was turned into goodly buildings, and fair | 
* ſtreets; and their ſhipping increaſed accordingly. Thus 
* proſpered not only thoſe at Antwerp, but all other towns | 
© and places thereabouts ; ſo that in our memory that now live, 
* the faid town was grown to ſuch wealth, ſtrength and beauty, 
* as never was known the like in ſo ig a time g and no mar- 
* vel: for, within the compals of fiſty years, an houſe that was 
* worth but forty dollars a-year, grew to be worth three 
« hundred dollars a-year 3 and an houſe that was let- out for 


* fixty dollars, came afterwards to be let for ſour hundred 


* ee abr dollars 
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ce dollars; yea, ſome houſes in Antwerp wer let bor fix hun, 
« dred, ſome for eight hundred dollars a- yer rent, beſides 
4 their hayeris for ſhips to come and lade and charge within 
the town. Their public ſtately buildings and edifices, erefteq 
Wo partly for ornatnent, and partly for the eaſe and accommo. 
% dating of the Wasch were ſb coſtly and ſumptuous, as he 
te that hath not ſeen and marked them well would nat believe. 
This ſhews abundantly how great a right King Edward had 
ro inſiſt upon all his ſubjects privileges in that city, where their 
refidence was a thing of ſuch prodigious conſequence. We muſt 
not imagine, however, that ſo wiſe a prince as the Emperor 
Charles V. was not very well acquainted with this, of which 
we haye an inſtance, within the compaſs of King Edwards 
reign, anno dom. 1550; For when, after all the ſupplications 


of the citizens of Antwerp, and ha interceffion of ſeveral 


eat rinces on their behalf, he remained fixed in his purpoſe 
of introducing the inquiſition i into that city ; yet, upon the bare 
mention that this would infallibly drive the Engliſh' not only 
dbut of Antwerp, but out of the 108 Conntfieny be way pro: 
gently « defifted b. Es 
5 trading ſubjects hs the French, and very e Wee a 
memorial, wherein certain methods were laid down for encou: 
raging and increaſing the number of ſeamen in his dominions, 
and for preventing the carrying on a trade here in foreign 
bottoms ® d Some notice there are of other projects, of a like 
nature, in his own diary, which ſhew, that if he had lived to 
have had a ſyMcient experience, he volle have been extreme] 
| careful of maritime affairs, and" very ready to have contribut 
to the eaſe and advantage of his ſubjects . But the diſordets 
which happened in his ſhort reign, as well as his immature 
death, preyented his doing the good which he intended. 
We muſt aſcribe to thoſe diſorders, and to the boundleſt 
ambition of . that great duke, who, taking advantage of the 
king's minority, directed all things with almoſt abſolute fway, 
that ſuch heavy taxes were laid upon the people, who were far 


m Barnet 8 bitory'of the e vol. ii. p. 161. Grimſton' $ 4 of 
the Netherlands, p. 286, 287. n gBarnaby's information to erpeeg 
8. 3 See the lung s diary, publiſed by Burnet, 
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ten being in à condition to beur them,; that lands, todd: great 

j'value, were taken from the church to the uſe, as was pre - 
(dided; of the crown, and then granted away to: favourites; 
and; above all, that the very worlt part of his father's politics 


ſhould be purſued, and the coin ſtill more and mare debaſed; = 


for in the third year of his reign, under pretence of redreſſing 


this evil, there was a new ſtandard introduced, ſomewhat better 


in appearance than the laſt coinage in his father's reign, for 
now, inſtead of four ounces, there were fix ounces of fine filyer = 
in each pound of metal; but then the number of pieces was 
ſncreaſed from forty. eight to ſcyenty-two, and conſequently the 
nominal value of ſilver was raiſed from four ſhillings" to fix 
ſhillings an ounce, but, in reality, continued at the ſame rate as 
before; that is, at twelve ſhillings an ounce, which was incre. 
dibly grievous to the people; yet two years afterwards this me- 
thod was changed, and the finiſhing ſtroke given to all practices 
of this nature, by coining the ſame number ok ſhillings, that 
is, ſeventy-two- out of a pound of metal, in which there was 
but three ounces of filver; ſo that, while the nominal value re. 


wained the fame, and thoſe who knew no better believed that _ | 
flyer was fill at ſix ſhillings an ounce; it was; in fact, ſo long 


as the money of this coinage remained current, at+twenty-four 


* ſhillings an ounce, - Yet one advantage followed from thence, 


which was, that the groſſneſs of the impoſition made it quickly 
diſcernable ; and therefore the next year's money was coined 
pretty near the old ſtandard, before it had been practiſed upon 
by his father; but then there were ſixty ſhillings in the pound 
veight, which brought the price of filver to five ſhillings an 


ounce, And this began that emendation of our coin, which. 


was completed, under Queen Elizabeth, by. the advice of the 
ſame miniſter who procured this laſt aeration in the't time © of 
King Edward. | 
In this monarch's reign the Levant trade grew more exten- 
fred; and that to the coaſt of Guinea, and other parts of 
Africa, was firſt diſcovered, and proſecuted with ſucceſs, by 
Mr. Thomas Wyndham d. We may add to theſe proofs of the 
fouriſhing of naval power under this young ne the attempt 


d CORY voyages, introdugion. 3 wid. vol. v. * . 


made 
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made for diſcovering a north-eaſt paſfage v, which will lead.u 
to ſpeaks of the moſt accainpliſhed ſraman who lived in his time, 


integrity, to be tranſmitted to poſterity 2 E mean ge 
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- THIS gentleman. was-the fon of that. IR DOT. 
Six John Cabot, gf; whom we baue given ſome account 


heretofore. He was barn. at Briſtol. about the year 1477.3 and 


therefore Mr. Strype is miſtaken when. he tells us he WAS 20 


Izalian; into which he was led by the name he met with in the 


MS. from whence be copied. his remarks, viz. | Sebaftians. Cabats, 
an inaccutacy common enough with our old writers, who affeſt 


to vary foreign names; ſtrangely, a folly with which the French 
are ſtill infected, infomuch. that it is 3. difficult thing to under- 


ſtand Evgliſh proper names, even in their lateſt, and beſt hiſts- 


rians. Sebaſtian was gducated by his father in the fludy. of 
choſe parts of the mathematics which were then beſt under- 
ſtood, eſpecially arithmetic, geometry, and coſmography, and 


by that time he was ſeventeen years old, he: had made feveral 


trips to ſea, in order to add to his theoretical notions a com- 
petent ſkill in the practical part of navigation; and in like man- 


ner were bred the reſt of his father's ſons, who became allo 


eminent men, d -ſextled n one in 1, the other at 
m_ em 6c | 


Tue firſt voyage of ee in which Sebaſtian Cabs 
was engaged, ſeems to have been that made by his father, for 


the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, ,of which we hare 


given ſane account before . This was in 1497, and certainly 
firſt taught our ſeamen a paſſage to North America: but whe- 


ther Sebaſtian Cabot did not, after the deceaſe of his father, 
_ proſecute his deſign, and make a more perfect diſcovery of the 
Saft Bo the new found 4 is a great doubt with me, becaulc 


(MI 


r fden's 8 of SHER p. 420 s Grafton, p. 1323. fays, be * 


born at Briſtol, and that he was the ſon of a Genoeſe, Strype's memorials, vol. | 


H. p. 402. t Remarks on Hakluyt, Ms. u In the life of Jo" 


I bnd 


„Cabot, p. 337. 


and whoſe memory: deferucs; for bis induſtry; penetration, aud 
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1 fd fuch incongruons relations of this. voyage in Asen 
authors v. For inſtanoe, the celebrated Peter Marty, who was 
imately acquaitited' with Sebaſtian, and wrote in a manner 
ſrom his Om mouth, ſays, that the voyage wherein be made 


bis great diſcovery towards the north, was performed in two 


ſkips Shared out It his own expence'*;; which by no means agrees 
with his father's expedition, wherein were employed one ſtout 
mp of the kings, and four belonging to the merchants of 
Briſtol. [Beſides this, à very intelligent Spaniſh writer, who 
is very exact in his chronology, tells us, that when Cabot ſailed 
it the expence of King Henry VII. in order to make diſcoveries 
towards the north, he paſſed beyond Cape Labrador, ſome what 
more than fifty=eight degrees north latitude, then, turning to- 
wards the weſt, he failed along the coaſt to thirty - eight degrees; 


which agrees very well with our accounts of John Cabot's voy= 


age : but Ratmmuſio, the Italian collector, who had the letter 
of gebaſtian Cabot before him when he wrote, ſpeaks of a voy- 


ige wherein he ſailed north and by weſt to fixty-ſeven degrees 
Aud an half, and would have proceeded farther, it Ne bad:not 


been hindered by a mutiny among his ſailors “. 
The writers in thoſe days had no preciſion; they ſet down - 


fats very corfuſetly, without much attending to circumſtances, 


and were Rill leſs ſolicitous about dates, which gives thoſe who 
come after them much trouble, and yet ſeldom attaining :any 
certainty ;'which, I muſt acknowledge, is the eaſe here. It is, 
however, probable, that Sebaſtian made more than one, perhaps 
more than two voyages into theſe parts, by virtue of King 
Henty VII. 's commiſſion; and if ſo, he well deſerved the cha- 


| Yalter Sir William Monſon has given of him, and of his im- 


portant diſcoveries, -which/ the reader will be pleaſed to ſee in 
his own words, the authority of the writer, from his perfect 


knowledge of the nn. being 1 as nN wa the facis 


be mentions, i e 4 

4. appears, by ISI the contin in Hakluyt with thoſe in Purchas, 
ind in the hiſtory of travel, by Eden. Decad. iii. cap. 6. J Fabian's MS. | 
chronicle, A. D. 1497. 2 Lopez, de Gomara biſt. des Ind. Occident. lid. | 
i, ep., e. n his preface to the third volume of his exellent collection. 
lu the large collection called nee, Voyages vol. 1 396. and his 
chatacter, p. 9. OPM 1 
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e come to the particulars, (ſays he), of augmentation | 
cc our trade, of our plantations, and our diſcoveries, becauſe 


« every man ſhall have his due therein, I will begin with New. 


4 foundland, lying upon the main continent of America, which 
„e the king of Spain challenges as firſt diſcoverer ; but as we 
«6 acknowledge the king of Spain the firit light of the weſt and 


it ſouth-weſt parts of America, ſo. we, and all the world mul 


_ « confeſs, that we were the firſt who took poſſeſſion, for the 
b crown of England, of the north part thereof, and not abore 
e two years difference betwixt the one and the other. And a 


« the Spaniards have, from that day and year, held their pol 


[2 ſeſſion in the weſt, ſo have we done the like in the north; 
« and though there is no reſpect, in compariſon of the wealth 
£6 betwixt the countries, yet England may boaſt, that the dif- 


« covery, from the year aforeſaid to this very day, hath afford- 


« ed the ſubject annually, one hundred and twenty thouſand 
C pounds, and increaſed the number of many a good ſhip, and 
ac mariners, as our weſtern parts can witneſs, by their fiſhing 
cc in Newfoundland. Neither can Spain challenge a more nas 
44 tural right than we to Its ad ; for in chat caſe we are 
4c both alike. _ 
e If we deal truly with Ks and not. 1 how of thei 


« right, it is Italy that muſt aſſume the diſcovery to itſelf as wel 


c“ in the one part of America as in the other. Genoa, and 
_« Chriſtopher Columbus by name, muſt carry away the praile 


« of it from Spain; for Spain had not that voyage in agitation, 


« or thought of it, till Columbus not only propoſed, but accom- 


6 pliſhed it. The like may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot? a Ve 
« netian, who by his carneſt interceſſion to Henry VII. drev 
tt him to the diſcovery of Newfoundland, and called it by the 


c name of Bacallao, an Indian name for fiſh, from the abut- 
c dance of fiſh he found upon that coaſt.” 


This ſhews plainly the great ſagacity and unbiaſſed :mparily 
of this ingenious author, who points very juſtly to thoſe advat* 


tages [and theſe not nn, which had, even in his time, 


* This affords a 1 and more direct proof of my conjefture, that Sebaſlia 


Cabot made more than one voyage in the ſervice of Henry VII. ſince, from what 
our author ſays, it looks as if he had not n found the WANT. but cſtabli 
the ider ot Newfoundland, 
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4 erbel to this nation from theſe diſcoveries, and fairly aſeribes 
le io Italy the honour of producing thoſe incomparible perſons by 8 
whom they were made: for, tough he is a little: miſtaken in 
. the name; aſeribing to Sebaſtian what was due to Sir John Ca- Th 
both et be'ls right as to the fact; for Sir John was a citizen. — | 
and native of Venice; which fully juſtifies his compliment to 
Fraty; the erna von 1 gs the de "ot the "+ th 
Fins n e n = 
If this worthy i man 0 had rcbedl Aae Hong Fry name 
vught ſurely to have been tranſmitted'to future times with ho- 
nour, fince it clearly appears; that Newfoundland hath been A 
fource of riches and naval power to this nation; from the time 
it was diſcoyeted;' as well as the firſt of our plantations ; ſv A - : 
vith ſtrict juſtice; it may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, that he was 
the author of our matitime ſtrengthʒ and opened the way to thoſe 
Improvements which have rendered us fo great, ſo eminent; ſo 
| flouriſhing a,people; Yet have we no diftinCt accounts'sf what 
be adviſed, or what he performed for upwards of twenty years 
together; wherein certainly ſo able a man could never have been 
idle. The next news we hear of him is in the eighth of King 
Henry VIII. and our accounts then art none of the cleareſt u. 
It ſeems that Cabot had entered into a ſtrict correſpondence 
| with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time vice-admital of England, 
who had a bouſe at Poplar, and procured him a gvod ſhip of 
the king's, in order to make diſcoveries © i; but it looks as if he 
bad now changed his route, and intended to have paſſed by the 
ſouth to the Eaſt Indies: for he failed firſt to Braſil, and, miſ- 
ſng.there of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe for the iſlands of 
Hiſpaniola and Porto-Rice, where he carried vn ſome traffic, 
and then returned, failing abſolutely in the deſign upon which 
he went, not through any want either of courage or conduet 
in himſelf, but from the fear and faint-hrattedneſs of Sir Tho- 
mas Pert his coadjutor, of which we have abundant teſtimony | 
from the writings of » Pan who lived in thoſe times f. 


4 See Wheeler; 6 dot of trade, . esel tere For 8 ent of be 


) 


aſtiaf horth-weſt paſſage; '*' ' © Haklayt'd voyages; p. fil, p. 48. f See the. 
| what ledieation of a 5 called; A treatiſe of New Indla, publiſhed in 13356 by Mr. 
bliwe! Wi Richard Eden, and addrejled to the great duke of Northumberland. e de 


Oviedo hiſt, Ind. Occid. lib, 4. CUPs i OK $75 s ne lv. K:04; 3 et : 
crued Vor. I. . . 1 
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This u in all probability, might diſpoſe gebaſ- 
than Cabot to leave England, and to go over to Spain, where 


he was treated with very great reſpebt, and raifed as high a: his 


proſeſſion would admit, being declared pilot major or chief pilot 


Annen nme 
jet for diſcovery, which in thoſe days were many and impor- 


tant. His great capacity and improved integrity induced many 


rich merchants to treat with him, in the year 15 24, in relation to 


_ $ voyage to be undertaken at their expence, by the new- found 
 pailage of Magellan, to the Moluccos; which at length he ac- 
_ eepted;/ and of which ane ma aabans N 


"i the Spaniſh biſtorian Herrera s. 


He failed, fays he, about the Fabi af April reac firſt ts 
the Cilnaries;thew to the iſlands of cape Verde, thence to cape 
St. Auguſtine, and the iſland of Patos or Geeſe; and near babio 


de Todos lar Santos, or the bay of All Saints; he met a French 
ſhip; He was ſaid to have managed but indiferectly, as wanting 


proviſions when he came to the faid iſland but there the Indians 
were very kind, and ſupplied him with proviſions for all his 


mips: but he requited them very indifferently, carrying away 


with him by force four ſons of the principal men. Thence he 
proceeded to the river of Plate, having left aſtiore on a defart 
ifland Martin Mendez, his vice-admiral, Captain Francis de Ro- 


jas, and Michael de Rodas, beeauſe they cenſured his manage- 


ment; and, in coneluſion, he went not to the Spice iflands, as 
well becauſe he had not proviſions, as by reaſon the men would 

not fail under him, fearing. his conduct of the veſſel in the 
Straits. He failed up the river of Plate, and, about thirty leagues 
above the mouth, found an iſland, which he called St. Gabriel, 
about a league incompaſs, and half a league from the continent 
towards Brafil. There he anchored, and, rowing with the boats 
three leagues Higher, diſcovered a river he called San Salvador, 
or Bt. Saviour, very deep, and a ſafe barbour for the ſhips on 
the ſame fide, whither he brought up his veſſels, and unloaded 
chem, becauſe at the mouth of the river there was not much 
water. Having built a fort, and left ſome men in it, he reſolecd 

bad be N that river with boats and a la-botrom. caravel, in 
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|  rder to make diſcoveries, thinking that, although be did not 
| pals through dhe Straits to the Spice iſlands, his yoyage would 
not be altogether fruitleſs, Having advanced thirty leagues, he 
came to i river called Zarcarana z and, finding the natives there- 
abouts a good · natured rational people, he erected another fort, 
calling it Santi Spiritus, i. e. of the Holy nne 
—— vin. Cabot 's Fort. 9 
le thence diſcovered the ſhores of the river Paid which js 7 
that of. Plate, where he found many iflands and rivers, and, 
keeping along the. greateſt ſtream, at the end of two hundred 
| leagues came to another river, to which the Indians gave the 
name of Paraguay, and left the great rĩver on the right, thinking 
it bent towards the coaſt of Brafil, and, running up thirty-four 
| leagues, found people tilling the ground a thing which, in 
thoſe parts, he had not ſeen before. There he met with ſp much 
oppoſition, that he advanced no farther, but killed many indians, 
and they flew twenty-five of his Spaniards, and took three that 
were gone out to gather palmetos to cat. At the ſame time Ca- 
bot was thus employed, James Garcia, with the fame view of 
making diſcoveries, had entered the river of Plate, without 
knowing that the other was there before him. - He entered the 
id river about the beginning of the year 2527, having ſent 
away his own which was a large ſhip, alledging, that it was of 
much too great burden for that diſcovery,” and with the reſt 
came to an anchor in the ſame place where Cabot's ſhip lay, 
Airecting his courſe, with two brigantines and fixty men, to- 
wards the river Parana which lies north and north-weſt, arri- 
wed at the fort built by Cabot. 5 
About one hundred and ten engl how this fore, be Wund 
Bebaſtian Cabot himſelf in the port of St. Anne, ſo named by the 
latter; and, after a ſhort ſtay there, they returned together to 
the fort of the Holy Ghoſt, and thence ſent meſſengers into 
Spain. 'Thoſe who were diſpatched by Scbaſtian Cabot were 
Francis Calderon and George Barlow, who gave a yery fair 
account of the fine countries bordering on the river La Plata, 
ſhewing how large 2 tract of land he had not only diſcovered, 
but ſubdued, and producing gold, -filver, and other rich com- 
modities, as evidences in favour of their general's conduct. The 
ande they 1 made were, that a ſupply ſhould bs ſent of provi 
| Rr. __ 6. 0 
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ſion, dmiathipe, goods proper to carry on a trade, and a tom. 
petent recruit of ſeamen — ſoldiers : to this the merchants, by 
| [Shakes Cabotis ſquadron was fitted qut, would not agree; but 
| Choſe to let their rights eſcheat to the. crqwn of Caſtile : the ki 

then took the whole upon himſelf, but was ſu dilatory in his pre- 
parations; that Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, as haying been 


five years in America, reſolved to return home; which he did, 


embarking the remainder of his men, and all his effects, on 

þoard the biggeſt of his ſhips, and leaving the reſt behind him, 
It was the ſpring of the year 1531 when Cabot arrived at the 
Spanih court, and gave an account of his expedition, lt is evi; 


dent enough from the manner in which the Spaniſh writers ſpeak 


of him, that he was not well received, and one may eaſily ac: 
count for it. He had raiſed himſelf enemies by treating his Spas 
niſh mutineers with ſa much ſeyerity; and, on the other hand, 
his owners were diſappointed by his not purſuing his voyage to 
the Moluccos; he kept his place, however, and remained in the 
ſervice of Spain many years after, and at length he was invited 
back again to England i. We haye no account how this was 
brought about in any author no extant, and therefore I ſhall 
offer to the reader's conſideration a conjecture of my own, which 
he may accept or reject, i as it ſeems to 88 Foun 
or. improbable. „ 
Mr. Robert Thorne an En gliſh 8 at Sele, . 
f we have mentioned before with commendation, was intimately 
acquainted with Cabot, and was actually one of his owners in 
his laſt expedition &; it ſeems, therefore, not at all unlikely, that 
he, after his return from Newfoundland, might impoxtune Ca. 
hot to think of coming home; and what ſeems to add a greater 
appearance of truth to this conjecture, . is Cabot's ſettling at 
Briſtol, when he did return to England, of which city Mr. 
| Thorne was an eminent. merchant, and once mayor . Theſe 
tranſactions fell out towards the twenty fourth year of the reign 
of Henry VIII. about which time, as I ſuppoſe, Sebaſtian Cabot 
actually returned, and ſettled with his ai here. 


k Herrera, decad. i, lib, v. cap. 3. see alſo an account of this expedition in 


Churebill* s voyages, vol. i. in the introduction. 5 Hakluyt' gs voyages, p. i, 
7. See alſo the preface to the third volume of Ramuſio. k Halcuyt's 
Kiel Pe Ui, Ps At · e See p. 385. , 1 
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mm the very begintiing of King Edward's reign, this eminent Fo 
feaman vas introduced to the duke of Somerſet, then lord: pro- 


e067; with whom he was in great favour, and by whom he was 
made known io the king, who took a great deal of 'pleafure in 
bis converſation, being much better verſed in che ſtudies ta 
which Cabot had applied himſelf than, his tender Fears conſider- 
ed; could have been expected ; for he knew not only all the 
ports and havens in this iſland and in Ireland, but alſo thoſe in 


France, their ſhape, method of entering, commodities and in. 
commodities, and in ſhort cold anſwer almoſt any queſtion | 


about them that a ſailor could aſæ n. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that with ſuch a prince Cabot was in high eſteem, or 


that in his fayour a new office ſhould be ereſted, equivalent Ko 


that which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with a penſion of 
one hundred ſixtyrſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and fourpence, 


which we find granted to him by letters-patent, dated January 6, | 
1549, in the ſecond year of that king's reign, by a ſpecial clauſe | 


in which patent this annuity is made to commence fram the Mi- 


chaelmas preceding u. It was in this year that the emperor's 
miniſter d' Arras, in the name of his maſter, ſignified to Sir 


Thomas Cheyne and Bir Philip Hoby, the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
then at the court of Bruſſels, his Imperial Majefty's requeſt, that 
the king would ſend over thither our famous ſeaman, as he could 
be of no great ſervice to the Engliſh nation, who had little to do 


vith the Indian ſeas, and more eſpecially as he was a very ne⸗ 


ceflary perſon to the emperor, was his ſervant in the capacity of 
grand pilat of the Indies, and to whom he had granted a pen- 


fon, and that in ſuch a way as the emperor ſhould at ſome con - 


venient opportunity declareunto the kin g's council. But we have 


with o. 
He continued FOR TION hi zuy in the kin 98 favour; and 


which it will be fit to inſert a ſhort ſuccinct account here, ſince 


it has eſcaped the notice of moſt of our hiſtorians, though 1 It gave | 


in ſome meaſure a new turn to the whole ſtate of our commerce. 


i Burnet biſt, of the Reformation, vol. 1. p. FI 25 5 Hakluyt' 3 voyages, 


Pe fi. p. 10. Rymer' « ſavers, tom. xv. Pe wh "Þ anker s memorials, vol, ii. 
„ 155. | 
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no accounts that Was application was in any ſhape. Spe 


| Was conſulted upon all matters relating to trade, particularly i in 
the great caſe of the merchants of the Steel-yard in 155 13 of 
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\ Thoſe merchants. are ſometim 
r ——— or free cities, in Germany; 
 Jamatimes Almains, from their ecuntry : they ſattled here in or 
+ before. the reign of Henry UI. and imported grain, cordage, 
flax, hemp, linen cloth, waxy and ſtecl, whence the place in 
 Domrgatc-ward, whare they dwelt, was: valled the Steel-yard;. 
which name it ſtill retains. © The kings. of England encouraged 
them at firſt, and granted them large privileges z amongſt others, 
that of exporting our woollen cloths: they had likewiſe an al- 


ef various grants from the city, they ſtaod bound to repair 
Biſhopſgate, and were likewiſe. under other obligations. By 
degrees, however, the Engliſh coming to trade themſclyes, 
and importing many of the commodities in which theſe Ger- 
mans dealt, great controverſies grew between them; the fo- 
reigners, on all occaſions, pleading their charter, which the 
by ar. merchants treated. 35 monopoly mot well ves 

+ 54 

At laſt the company ef Fane Wi dis neared at the head of 
"oo was our Sebaſtian Cabot, on the twenty-ninth of De- 


ember 1551, Exhibited to the council an information againft 


theſe merchants of the Steel · yard, to which they were direQted 
to put in their anſwer. They did fo; and after ſeveral bear- 
ings, and a reference to the king's ſolicitor - general, his counſel 
learned in the law, and the recorder of London; a decree paſ- 
{ed on the twenty - fourth of February, whereby theſe mer- 


1 chants of the Steel · yard were declared to he no legal corpora- 


tion; yet licences were afterwards granted them, from time to 
time, for the exportation and importation of goods, notwith- 
ſanding this decree, which remained {till in full force and vir- 
tue v. The great offence objected to them was, that whereas, 
© by their charter, they were allowed to export goods at one 
and a quarter per cent. cuſtom, which gave them a great advan 
tage, they, not content with this, in direct violation of that 
charter, covered other foreign merchants ſo, that in one year 
the exparted fort · four enden he, and all other 


Þ Ione of theſe Ks rn are to . hd in \ King Edward's 431 a 
| OR at c large i in Mr, Weed e eld. we commerce, p. 94. | 


called of che Hanſe, berzuſe 


derman, Who was their chief magiſtrate; and in conſideration 
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| babe HOO one hundred, Theſe merchants. W Sreel⸗ 
jard being immenſely rich, ventured now and: then upon fuck e 
wicks as thefe; and then ne 89 N 27 
renewal ol their charter. 2 mm 
in che ménth of May 1552) AG Sa e 8 
with letters of ſafe conduct, to fuch perſons? as ſheuld 
embark on board three ſhips, to bs emplvyed for the difeovery- - 

of a paſſage, by the north, to the Eaſt Indies. Sebaſtian Cabot 

wi at that time governor of the company of we rr ei w 
men, on whoſe advice this enterprine was undertaken, and 
by whoſe inteteſt this countenarice from the court! was procu- * 
red *, Tue acedunts we have of this matter differ widely; 4 
1 obſerve" there is a variation” in the dates of a whole year: 
{1 am apt to believe, that there muſt have been two diſtinct 
tndertakiogs 3 one under the itnmediate protection of the court, 
which did not take effect; and the other by a joint ftock of the 
merchants, which did. Of the firſt; betauſe it is little taken 
notice of, 1 will ſpeak particularly * ; for the other u 
(ome in properly in my account of Sir Hogh Willougtiby. 
When, therefore, this matter was firſt propoſed, the king lent , 
tuo ſhips, the Primroſe and the Moon, to Barnes, Lord-mayor 
| ef London; Mr. Garret, one of the ſheriffs, and Mr. York 
ind Mr. Wyndham, two of the adventurers, giving bond to 
the king to deliver two fhips of like burden, and in as good 
tondition, at Midſummer 1554. In confideration alſo of the 
erpence und ttbuble of Sebaſtian Cabot, his Majclty ae Hitt 
preſent of two kundred pounds s. 

A year afterwards, this grand undertaking was lediidhe to 
bar; and thereupon Sebaftian' Cabot delivered to the com- 
mander in chief 'thoſe directions; by which he was to regulate | 
tis conduct; the title of which ran thus: © Ordinances, in- 
« ſtruction and advertifements, of and for the direction of 
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_ the intended voyage for Catbay; eompiled, made, and deli- 1 
= « ered by the right worſhipful Sebaſtian Cabot, Ela; gover- 1 
hy « nor of the Oy os capita of the merchant-adventurers A 
| ; 3 5 | | 
7-4 4 Waage acids vol. ii ii. n 3 bet Me; . 7 dee the theſe were | j 
and the ſhips which went with Sr Hugh Willoughby, is en 1 Strype 't me · 


tial, vol. ii- p. 403, Rims i 
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e ſor hs diſcovery of regions; dominions, illands, and places 
« unknown the ninth af May; in the year of our Lord God 
„ 1663. This ſhews how great a truſt was repoſed in . 
gentleman by the government, and by the merchayts of 

land: and the inſtructions themſelves, Which we {till hate en: 
tiret, are the cleareſt proofs of his ſagaeity and penetration 
and the kulleſt og: of ſueh- as did repoſe, their Ov 
| him. + 'ry Th * 2 vo 15 „ 

= Many Have ſuemiſed; that- he was + hight whenee- a a 
ten find him ſtyled Sir Sebaſtian; but the very title of thoſe ins 
ſtructions L have cited, proves the contrary; as alſo the charter 
granted by King Philip and Queen Mary, in the ſirſt year of. 
their reign,. to the merchants of Ruſſia, ſince ſtyled the Ruſa 
company whereby Sebaſtian Cabota is made governor for life; 
on account of his being -principally.concerned-in fitting oũt the 
firſt ſhips employed in that trade u; but ſo far from being ſtyled 
knight, that he is called only, one Sebaſtian Cabota, without 
any diſtinction at all v. Indeed, he is ſtyled Sebaſtian Cabot, 
Eq; in the letters patent bearing date at St, James's, November 
1 15555, in the ſecond and third years of Philip and Mary; 
wherein their Majeſties are pleaſed to grant him an annuity ol 
one hundred ſixty-ſix pounds, chirteen ſhillings, and fourpence, 
during his natural life; as he alſo is in the letters patent dated 
at Weſtminſter, May 29, 155 7, the third and fourth of the 
ſame reign; when theſe princes were pleaſed to permit him to 
ſurrender. the former patent; and as a reward of his great me- 
rit, to grant him the like annuity. as before, not only during his 
life, but alſo to continue the ſame to William Worthington, 
Eſq; a friend no doubt of Cabot's, for his natural life like- 
wiſe *. After this we find him very active in the affairs of the 
company, in- the year 15 56; and in the journal of Mr, Ste 
5 phen Burroughs, it is obſerved, that on the - of 


s Theſe are 5 in the bands of the Ruff company. A In Hak- 
luyt's wege 895 i. p. „ Ibid. p. vous where he chaner +; 
large. 2 2 


Tb words in the PO . 20 Sud in 1 ds ike ohe 1 
„ Cabota hath been the chief ſetter - ſorth of this voyage, therefore, Kc. which 


authentic declaration of his 885 does bim more honour than yy titles wy 


have done. 
X Rymer's fœdera, tome xv. p. 47 ole. 
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cis dere he went down to Graveſend, and there went 
on board the; Serch-thrift; a. ſmall veſſel fitted out under the 
. — of the faid Burroughs for Ruſſia, where he gave ge- 

nexoully to the. ſailors: anf, on, his return to Graveſend, he 
ended his alms very liberally,to the. poor; deficing them. ta - 


- (uhich-ſhews-the- chearful, temper, of the man), that, upon his 
caming_ hack to Graveſend, he canfed a grand entertainment ta 
be made at the fign of the Chriſtopher z, where, ſays Mr. Bur- 
i gp very joy he. had to ſee. the towardneſs of our 
intended; diſcovery, he entered into the dance himſelfr. This, 
except the renewing his patent, is the laſt circumſtance relating 
to Cahot that I can meet with any, where; and as it i is certain, 
that a perſon, of bis temper could not have been idle, or his 

ions remain in obſcurity ; ſo 1 look, upon, it as certain, that 
he died ſame. time in the next year, when, if not fourſcore, he 
was at leaſt much upwards of ſeventy. | 
He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt extracntimrrimen 

of the age in which. he lived ; and who, by bis capacity and in- 
duſtry,. contributed not a little to the ſervice of mankind in ge- 
 veral, as well as of this kingdom; for he it was who firſt took 
notice of the variation of the compaſs, which is of. ſuch mighty 
conſequence in navigation, and concerning which the learned 

have buſied themſelves in their inquiries ever fince . An Ita- 

lan writer, famous for making che moſt judicious collection of 
Yoyages which has hitherto appeared, celebrates Sebaſtian Cabot 
1 his countryman : yet as he was, if we believe himſelf, ours 
both by nature and affeQion b, and as we owe ſo much to his 
kill 2nd labours, 1 thought it but juſt to give his memoirs a 
place; here, amongſt thoſe of the moſt eminent Britiſh ſea- 
men; the rather becauſe he has been hitherto ſtrangely ne- 
* our e as well as s by * 
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1 3 voyages, vol. Ls p. 274, 2757 PE Stowe's annals, p. "TY 
Vareniug's geography, p. 937. 2 Gio, Battiſta Ramulio, in the preface to 
bis chart volume. ' b Strype's memorials, vol. iii. p. 3179. . 


"© One, might have wondered at his. being mind in the general. debuner, ir 
there had been an article of DAR E. | 
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BY, admiral of hat expedition into the northern 
produced the important diſcovery of the trade ito Archangd, 
J have before obſerved, that the ori original of this ' utidertaking 
ſprung from Sebaſtian Cabot; whoſe: ſettled. opinion it had al. 
pays been, that chere were ſcreights near the north pole, 10. 
ſwerable to "thoſe of Magellan. "It was by him propoſed to 
King Edward VI. 1 early as the year 15578 in che month of 
February the next year, he obtain ed two ſhips from the king, 
the Primroſe and the Moon; | and the terms on which be Was 
to have theſe, leading him to confer with ſome Pritcpal mer- 
chants, the reſult of their conferences was, the changing his 
ſcheme; infomuch, that it was agreed to build three ney ſhips, 
and to fit theſe out by a joint ſtock; to which, ſuch as had a 
good opinion of the voyage might contribute, at twenty-fre 
pounds a ſhare. This once ſettled, the ſhips were built with 
wonderful celerity ; and that which was called! the Admira, 
Was ſheathed with lead, to preſerve her from the worms. The 
whole of this joint ſtock amounted bur to ſix thouſand pounds; 
and yet this money was ſo well employed, that, by the beginning 
of May 1553, they were ready to „ ff HART 
The Admiral was called the Bona Efperanza, of the burden 
of one hundred and twenty tons, commanded by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, knight; the Edward Bonaventure, of one hun- 
dred and ſixty tons, commanded by Captain Richard Chan- 
cellor; the third, the Bona Confidentia, of ninety tons, Cor 
nelius Durfurth * maſter. © May '10, 1553, they failed from 
Ratcliff; and, on the eighteenth of the fame month, cleared 
from Graveſend. The admiral, Sir Hugh Willoughby, had all 
the qualities that could be deſired in a commander : he was de- 
ſcended of an honourable family, was a man of great paris, 
much experience, and unconquerable courage; yet unfortunate 
in this undertaking. In the beginning of the month of Auguſt 
he loſt the company of Captain Chancellor; and about the ſame 
time firſt diſcovered Greenland, though the Dutch endeavour 
to depriye us of that honour. e utmoſt progreſs was to ſe · 


4 See the account of this voyage in lane, by Clement Adam:: Huy. 
yol, i i. p. 243» | | | 
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er degrees of north latitude z and then Sniding the wea- 
' ther intolerably.cold,.the year far ſpent, and his ſhips. unable to 
bent the ſea, he put into the haven of Arzina; in Lapland, on 
the eighteenth of September, and there provided the beſt he 
could to have paſſed the winter: it appeafs by a will; which 
was found in his ſhip, that Sir Hugh and moſt of his company 
were alive in January 1554; but ſogn/after they were all frozen 
to death; their bodies being found the next ſummer by Ruſſian 
fiſhermen, who repaired to that coaſt ; as alſo the original 


journal of Sir Hugh, from whence theſe particulars are taken ©. 


As for Captain Chancellor, he was ſo fortunate as to enter 
the river of St. Nicholas, where he was well received, and 
had, ſoon after, acceſs to John, 8 then great duke af 
Muſcovy, which mY us an Entakee into t W . 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the reign of 
Queen Mary; together with ſuch tranſactions as re- 
late to foreign commerce, or remarkable diſcoveries, 


1 who were about; and in the confidence of King 


Edward at the time of his deceaſe, prevailed upon him 
to ſet aſide his ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth; and to call 
to the poſſeſſion of his throne his couſin, the 2 Jane Grey, 
who was married a little before to the Lord Guilford Dudley, 
| ſon to the great duke of Northumberland: but notwithſtand- 
ing the time they had during the king's ſicæneſs to concert their 
project, and to provide for the ſupport of their deſigns, they 
were ſo much at a loſs, that they did not immediately publiſh 
his death; but on the eighth of: July 1553, they ſeat for the 
lord mayor of London, and directed him to bring with him 
fix aldermen, fix merchants of the ſtaple, and as many of the 
merchant-adventurers, whom they acquainted with the kings 
death, and the manner in which he had diſpoſed of the crown, 
requiring them to keep it ſecret; which they did for two days, 
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FF queen of England, r. 1 
Ir ee eee to in what eſtimation trades , 
then were. | 

Among the AG ae print tins: theta the duke of 
Northumberland and his party, one of the principal was, his 
ſending a ſquadron of fix ſhips, with orders to ly before the 
port of Yarmouth, to prevent the Lady Mary, as he ſtyled her, 
| from making her eſcape beyond the ſeas z which, however, 
proved the ruin of his deſign; for theſe ſhips were no ſooner 
ſeen before the town of Yarmouth, than Sir Harry Jernegan 
went off in an open boat, and exhorted the ſeamen to declare 
themſelves for Queen Mary, which they immediately did. This, 
with the lord warden of the cinque-ports proclaiming the _ 
in Kent, contributed chiefly-to put an end to the ſtruggle, ſo 
that on the nineteenth ſhe was proclaimed at London, and the 
unfortunate lady Jane became a priſoner in the very fame place 
where, a little before, ſhe had kept her court d. 

In the beginning of her reign Queen Mary ated with great 
temper and moderation, releaſing the duke of Norfolk, who 
| kad remained a priſoner all this time in the Tower, from his 
confinement, impriſoning indeed ſuch as had taken arms againſt 
her, bat proceeding to no greater ſeverities.till after Wyat's re- 
bation, when falling into the hands of Hiſpaniolized counſel- 
lots, ſhe began to act with that cruelty which is ſv deſervedly 
eſteemed the blemiſh of her reign. That ſhe was naturally 2 
voman of better temper appears by remitting part of a tax 
| Frnted to her brother King Edward, by his laſt parliament ; 

ad that ſhe had a Juſt reſpect to the honour of the Engliſh na- 


i Life of Queen Mary, written by George Ferrars, Eſq; in Graftot's chro- 
| nicle, p. 1324, 1326. Stowe, p. 609, 616, Speed, p 812, 815. See the pto- 
| Clamation, as drawn by the curious pen of the learned Sir John Throckmorton, 

that ſervice baving been declined by Sir William Cecil, afterwards the great 

lord treaſurer Burleigh, in the collection of records to Burnet 's e of the 
Reformation, vol. ii, p. 239. 

d Stowe, p. 611, 612. Holingſbed, vol. ii; p. 1087. Speed, p. 817. Godwin, 
. 268, 271, See alſo the jourhal of the privy council of this queen's reiga, in 
Haynes 's collection, p. 166. in which, among other things, that princeſs is ſaid 
to have publiſhed a proclamation of defiance againſt the duke of Northumber- 
the promiſe of à thouſand pounds à year in land to any noblemas. 


who ſhould apprehend him, and _ rewards in proportion to the u of 


tion 


the perfou who md that ſeryice, 
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ton is clear, from the great pains ſhe took 3 | 


diſorders which had crept into the government during the duke 
of Northumberland's deſpotic adminiſtration ©. But all her good 
qualities were blaſted by her perſiſting obſtinately in her reſoly: 
tion to marry Philip, prince of . anten to the benen 
inclination of her people. 
In purſuance of this unbappy meaſure, the confequenie a a 
of her bigotry, Commodore Winter was ſent with a ſtrong 
| ſquadron to fetch the ambaſſadors ſent by Charles V.to conclude 
the match d. On the arrival of Mr. Winter at Oſtend, the 
_ emperor ſent him a very fine gold chain, which, at his return 
to England, he ſhewed to Sir Nicholas Throckmortonz who, 
after looking at it for ſome timeʒ ſaid, For this gold chain you 


have ſold your country; which expreſſion had like to have coſt | 


them their lives*. It was the coming of theſe ambaſſadors 
which. induced Sir Thomas Wyat to take up es and begin 
that rebellion which firſt endangered the queen's ſafety, and at 
laſt brought him to the block fr Notwithſtanding this, ſhe cauſed 


a fleet of twenty-eight fall to be equipped, the command of , 


which ſhe gave to the Lord William Howard, created baron of 
Effingham, in the firſt year of her reign b, and lord high admi- 


ral, who was now, by ſpecial commiſſion h, conſtituted lieute - 


nant - general, and commander in chief of her royal army. He 
was ſent to ſea under pretence of guarding the coaſt, but in 
reality his ſquadron was deſigned to eſcort prince Philip, which 

was, however, a needleſs care, ſince his own fleet couſiſted of 
a hundred and fixty fail; with this naval force he entered the 
narrow ſeas, his admiral carrying the Spaniſh flag in his main 
top, a thing which gave ſuch offence to the gallant admiral of 
England, that he ſaluted him with a ſhot, and obliged him to 
take in his colours before he would make his compliments to the 


prince; a circumſtance worthy of immortal REMEMBRANCE) | 


and one would think, too, of 1uITATION I. 


© Strype's memorials, vol. lik p. 31, 32, 33 d Holingſhed, vol. ii; 


p. 1106. Strype's memorials, vol. iii. p. 59. Burnet; vol. ii. e Lee 
his trial preſerved in Holingſhed. f Stowe, Burnet; Strype. 8 Pat. 


i, M. p. 7. h Rymer's fœdera, tome xv. p. 382. i Sir W. Monfon's 


naval trafts, p. 243. n vol. ii. p. 1118. Speed, p. 2280 


The 
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mw : The queen was at this time about thirry-eight years old, en- 

rely at her own difpoſal*, and if we may judge from her con- 
duct, fomewhat in a hurry for a huſband, which will appear 
the more excuſable, if we conſider that ſhe had been diſap- 
inted nine or ten times, if not more i. She ſeems, beſides, to 
ve had a natural inclination towards this marriage, as being 
hea a Spaniard by her mother's fide, and always remarkably 

affected to that nation; and yet, by the care of her council, 
yery reaſonable articles were drawn for preventing the evils ap- 
prehended there from this match n. Prince Philip landed at 
Sourhampton the nineteenth of July, and paſſing on to Win- 
| chefter, there eſpouſed the queen on the twerity-fifth of the 

fame month, being the feaſt of the Spaniſh patron St. James 3 
As the nation was diſpleaſed at the celebration of their nuptials, 

þ their diſcontents grew higher and higher, inſomuch that the 
| queen neyer had a pleaſant hour, or her ſubjects a quiet minute, 
from her wedding- day, though many projects were ſet on foot 
to pacify them. To this end the Spaniſh artiſans were forbid to 
open ſhops here, ſevere juſtice was dane on ſeveral, who, in re- 
fentment of inſults, had killed ſome of the Engliſh, and a great 
many carts laden, as it was ſaid, with gold nd 8 were 
driven throu gh the ſtreets to the Tower 9, 0 
All thefe arts, however, could not diff pate the jealouties 


at all ſatisfied when the Emperor Charles V. v reſigned the 
crown of Spain to King Philip. They eaſily foreſaw that this 
would occaſion bis remaining almoſt. conſtantly abroad, which 
would be attended 'with the moſt fatal conſequences to their 
affairs, ſince, without communicating and receiving direction 
from him, the council could, or at leaſt would, do little or no- 
thing here at home g a. After the emperor's 3 in his 


* A. D. 1554. 1 $trype's memorials, vol. in. p. 129. aj m Theſe 
are but imperfectly publiſhed 3 in Holiagſhed; but the original was copied by « 
exreful hand, and is in the Cotton library, Julius, f. vi, and are likewiſe pub- 
lied in Rymer's foxdera, tome xv. p. 3). 4 Grafton, p. 1343. Holing. 
yol. ii. p. 1118. Cooper, fol. 366, Ferreras, biſt. de Eſpana, p. 13. F 16., 
M. Turquet, liv, 28. p. 1340, 1341. o g8towe's annals, p. 62 5. Burnet, 
wol. ii, p. 286. : A. D. r556. q See this prievance 3 ſtated in 
minute of an order made by Queen Elizabeth in council, on her acceſſion, in 
ho 1: al of Sir W. Cecil (Lord Burleigh) Cotton La Titus, c. 10. 


paſſage 


which the Engliſh had conceived, nor were they or their queen 
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„ ſpeaking thy 


diſorder of mind under which he laboured. . This letter is dated 


ce twentieth of 'September, 1556, and ſeems. to have been 
chiefly intended to palliate the abſence of his ſan t. 


About this time, the court had information of fowctreacke 
tous defigns in reſpect to the queen's dominions in France, 1 
"Theſe places were equally objects of both nations attention, 


The government of Calais, and its dependencies, was the moſt 
_ profitable employment the crown had to give. It was of great 


utility as a ſtaple to which foreign merchants reſorted to pur- 
_ chaſe Engliſh commodities, which were there vended annully 


to a very large amount, It was held of {till greater conſequietce 
as one of the keys of the channel, Dover being the other!. 

The French again conſidered this fortreſs and the forts belong 
ing to it as a bridle in their mouths, an inlet into their kingdom, 
by which the Engliſh could enter their country at pleaſure, and 
25 a ſtanding monument gf their being once maſters of the 


realm. On all theſe accounts they were, in peace as well a 


var, plotting hom Calais and its diſtrict might be recovered*, 


For this reaſon every overture on that nk Was well ern 
come from whom it would. 


The principal inſtrument in this buſineſs, and who wrought 


for them moſt effectually, has eſcaped the notice of all our 


writers. His name was John de Fontenay, Sieur de Briteville, 
a gentleman of Normandy, who having in 1545 murdered the 


king advocate, took refuge in Calais; this man, as a proper 
return for the protection tema. to ſuch a <imipah begin, 


r Strype's memorials, vol. iii. p. 205. 


s Calais, while in our hands, was entirely inhabited * Fogliſh, Had 1 a 


and aldermen, with other franchiſes. A mayor of the ſtaple, Children born 
there were not reputed aliens, Its inhabitants grew ſo rich as to excite envy at 
dome, though being Engliſh, all the wealth they acquired there. of courſe cen · 
tered here, See Cotton's records, p. 140, 172, 309, Cc. t I. du Tillet 
Chroniques abbregꝭ e des roys de France, p. 106, 107. A. du Cheſne antiquite? 


du Yilies de tout la France, p · AST Seide du Pleix hiſtoire K n. 
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Gy 10 contrive a plan for ſurprifing the place. He comniu- 
A this to, and received {encouragement from Francis I. 
aud upon his memoir, and the ſubſequent informations he gave, 


we French took their meaſures till it fell into their hands; wien 
Henry II. rewarded this Jobn de Fontenay with letters of abo- 


lion, and gave him alſo three thouſand crowns; to pay the in- 
tert civil which is in the nature of our appeal, brought by the 
children of che perſon whom he edaſianted. The truth of 


this fact ſtands therefore upon indiſputable teſtimony %, 


But the court of France did not ſolely rely on him, they, on 
the contrary, liſtened alſo, as has been before remarked, to the 
informations; and gladly received the propoſitions of Engliſh 


_ traitors / and amongſt theſe to one for betraying this place. 


King Philip made this known to his queen; and her miniſters, 


offering at the ſame time any aſſiſtance that might be -requiſite | 


for their defence it being too well known that the garriſons in 
Calais and the forts were but weak v. The council acted very 


unluckily upon this tender point: They refuſed the king's ſuc · 


cours from an apprehenſion they might ſeize theſe places for 
him, and conſidering theſe treacherous negociations in a time of 
full peace, as ſo injurious and ſo inſulting to the nation, that 
they adviſed the queen to make war upon France. Accordingly 
an herald was nt to Henry; as the cuſtom was then, to defy 
him in the queen's name, which was moſt ſolemnly performed 
at Rheims. The reaſons publicly aſſigned for this, that it might. 
appear entirely an Engliſh quarrel, were theſe, that he had aſ- 


liſted the late duke of Northumberland and his adherents; that 


Dudley and Aſhton, traitors, had been. by him received, and 
vere gratified with penſions; and that Stafford had been coun- 
tenanced by him in attacking the caſtle of Scarborough *. Bur 


| notwithſtanding all theſe points were notoriouſly true, it was 


believed that the queen would not have declared war; but from 
the ſolicitations of her conſort Philip, which made it exceeding 
ly diſagreeable to the common people, and the e diſ- 


| covered a backwardneſs in ſupporting it. 


u Antiquitez de Caen, = 9g. The project of recovering this place was con- 


certed by the conſtable Montmorency, but he being taken at the battle of St. 


Wintia, it was executed (as. will appear hereafter) by his rival the duke of Guiſe. 
Grafton's chronicle, p. 1352. x Godwin's anuals, p. 326. Strype's 
e vol. 1ii, chap. xliv. p. 358. on 
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It was flipulated by the articles of marriage, that the queen's 
donald ſhould not be engaged in any war, particularly with 


the crown of France, on account- of any. difputes that might 
ariſe between the French and King Philip; and yet, when the 


Henry II. the queen and her council were prevailed upon to 


into a war both with Scothnd'and France. To bring this te 
paſs, King Philip bimfelf came over, and remained the beſt 
part of the ſpring in England, where he concerted: ſuch mea. 
fures, as he thought would infallibly ruin the French. On his 
return into Flanders, and drawing his farces to the frontiers, the 
_ earl of Pembroke paſſed from hence with a gallant body of 


troops, conſiſting of between ten and eleven thouſand men, 


and had the honor to contribute greatly to the total defeat of 
the French forces, before the town of St. Quintin, in the fa- 
mous battle fought there on the feventh of July, 1557, and 
aſſiſted ſoon after in taking of the town by ſtorm v. 


But while theſe brave men gained honour abroad, their coun 


try ſuffered ſeverely at home; for the Scots not only haraſſed 
the borders, but alſo, by the advice and aſſiſtance of the French, 
fitted out abundance of privateers, which diſturbed the com- 


merce, and particularly alarmed all ſuch as were concerned in 
the Iceland trade, then of very great confequence. To quiet 


the apprehenſions of the merchants, Sir John Clere, vice-ad- 
miral of England, was fent with a fleet of twelve fail to annoy 
the Scots, and to preſerve the Iceland fleet? with this view he 
made a deſcent on the ifland of Pomona, one of the Orkneys, 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, 1557 ; but the next day the Scots, 


to the number of three thouſand men, fell upon him, defested 


the forces he had landed, killed three of his captains, took all 
kjs artillery, and to complete the misfortune, the boat in which 
he fled overſet, ſo that himſelf, with ſeveral others, were 
drowned. The reſt of the fleet, diſcouraged by this unlucky 
accident, abandoned their deſign, and returned home, which 
encouraged the Scots to raiſe a great , and to threaten: 3 


Grafton, p. 1352, 1353. Holingſhed, vol. it. p. 1134. Speed, p. 670 | 


Thuan. hiſt, lib, 19. § 4. Mezer:y, tome iv. p. 705. P. Daulel, tome V vill, 
p. 198. 
dangerous 


Spaniards thought it adviſcable to break with the French king, 


forget that article, and the intereſts of England, and to enter 
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is invaſion; bot their own domeſtic dilſen 
e the caſe with that people, rendered Aae ese 
abortive,” and preſerved the nien Som 'redeivitig'any duftet 
damage on that fide*. We. 

pe ſiitceeding winter wy fatal bo hb Bglifh pofſeiors 
in France, thoſe fmall remains of the great conqueſts which 
der Henirys and Edwards had made pe duke of Guiſe at this 
time all in France, wh 
ſtrange policy of the Engliſh, trofting in the winter, the defence 
of Calais rather to its fituation han to its gatrifon, refolved to 


 chnke uſe of char ſeuſon to furpriſe it. The war with Spain gave 


z colour for his drawing together a great army on the frontiers, 


and under pretence of diſturbing the Engliſh navigation, he di- 


teſted abundance of ſhips to be fitted out from all the ports of 
France, with ſercret directions to join before Calais in the begin- 
ning of the month of January. On the firſt of that month he 
threw himſelf, with à choice body of troops, before the place, 
or rather behind it, towards the ſea, where attacking the forts 
of Nieulay, and the Ryſbank, Re, after a vigorous defence, 
made himſelf maſter of them; after which he aſſaulted the 
town, and in a week's time forced it to capitulate; the Lord 
Wentworth, who commanded rags. _— ao Wien gar- 
riſon than five hundred men. 

Thus, in eight days, the Enghth loft a place which they had 


held two hundred and ten years, and which had coſt Edward III. 


deven months ſiege before he became maſter of it: Some 


of our hiſtorians, and eſpecially the memoir-writers of thoſe 


times, attribute this misfortune to treachery, and ſtab ſeveral 
noble characters with imputations of this ſort, according as their 
prejudices led them ; but there does not appear the leaſt ground 
for theſe reports, any more than for ſuggeſting that the Lord 
Gray, who was governor of the caſtle of Guiſnes, betrayed 
th; ſince the French writers very candidly acknowledge, that he 
made not only a good but a deſperate defence, ſo that if he had 
either commanded a numerous garriſon, or had entertained any 


ö 1 8 memorials, vol. 111. p. 429. Leſlæus, kb. *. Buchanan, lib. aui. 
rafton, p. 1354, 1355. Stowe, p. 631, 632. Godwin, p. 330, 331. Lord 
Burleigh's diary in Murdin* s collection of ſtate papers, p. 747. Thuan. hiſt. lib. 
* n. Dupleix, tome iii. p. 376, 57% P. Daniel, tome viii, p. 210, 
Grafton, p, 39572359, Stowe, p. 633. Godwin, p. 3317, 333. 
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hopes of relief: he . woyld have infallibly preſerved the EY 


As it was, he ſurrendered upon honourable-terms ©, which ig 
more than can be ſaid for he governor of the fortreſs of Hame 


| who, ſeized with a ſudden panic, yielded it up before the French 


| had attacked it 4. The news of theſe diſaſters ſtruck the queen 
with deſpair, which. i is not wonderful; but that they ſhould ſa 
diſpirit the nation, as to engage the cquncil to write in ſuch a 
| dejefted ſtrain as they dd to King Philip, on his moving them 
to attempt the re- taking the place, is really ſtrange, and I think 
it can be accounted for no other way than by ſuppoſing, that, 
on the one hand, they were weary. of the mighty expence which 
theſe poſſeſſions annually coſt England, and were, on the other, 
willing to lay hold of ſo favourable an opportunity, to demon. 
ſtrate to the king the miſchief this war had done them, and 


how utterly incapable they were of proſecuting ag Projects any 
longer *, rity 

In order to ſthew the Snabakility af: what I hw ſuggeſted, 
and to give my readers the cleareſt idea of the real importance 


of this place, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that at ſuch time 
as the French king Francis I, was priſoner in Spain, there want - 


ed not fome, who adviſed King Henry VIII. to lay hold of this 
opportunity of parting with this fortreſs, and all he held in 
France, ſuppoſing, that by ſuch a ſtep he might add ta his pro- 
At, without diminiſhing his honour : but, upon a debate in his 
privy council, it was reſolyed to keep it f. This is certain, that 
the expence of preſerying Calais was very great, not amounting 
to leſs, during the time we held it, than three millions. How 
to compute the adyantages we derived from it, I confeſs, 1 15 not 
eaſy to ſay but ſurely the indifference with which Queen Eliſa- 
| beth and her miniſters treated it, and the little inclination we 
have nee ſhewn to get =, into our own e may render. 


8 Thon. hilt lib. xx, & i. Dupleix, tome iti. p. 377, 878. P. Daniel, 
biſtoire de France, tome viii. p. 216. d Grafton, p. 1360. Holingſhed, 
vol. ii, p. 11440. dee the copy of the council's letter, dated February 1, 
15 57. Cotton library, Titus, b. 2. 

This fact is taken ch 4 letter of the archbilhop of Canterbury to Cardinal 
Wo lfry. 
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mat I have advanced eredible t. Add to this, that in tlioſe days 
the houſe of Auſtria was almoſt as formidable as the houſe of 


105 urban is now; which made the greateſt part of Europe afraid 


of it, and af it only. How well this apprehenſion was conduct. 


el, and with what addreſs the Engliſn miniſtry managed this 


inclination, ſo as to render the weakneſs of other ſtates 
the cauſe of weakening Spain to ſuch a degree as ſhe has never 


recovered, I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſhew, In the mean 


time, Jet us bet to 0 _ indeed the only naval N 
in this reign. 
The war Ga 8 Ri the French od 8 ends 


yith the utmoſt animoſity, and the former, being earlier in the 
field, in 1558, began to gain great advantages in the Low Coun- 


tries; but growing upon this too warm, as is common with the 
French, they attacked Count Egmont near Gravelin, whoſe ar- 
my made a gallant reſiſtance till ſuch time as the Engliſh ſqua - 
dron, then cruiſing in the narrow ſeas, hearing the inceſſant noiſe 
of their artillery, and having the advantage of the wind, ap- 
proached-the field of battle, which was cloſe to the ſea · ſide, and 
bringing their guns to bear upon the left wing of the French, 
they did ſuch terrible execution as quickly decided the fate of 


the day, and forced two hundred of the enemy to fly to the Eng - 
liſh ſhips for quarter. This battle was fought on the 2d of July, 
and was of infinite conſequence to King Philip, In the mean 
time the queen cauſed a conſiderable navy to be drawn together, 


in order to make a deſcent upon France. The ſhips were not 


fewer than two hundred and forty ſail; but there were great 


uncertainties about the time, place, and manner of acting, oc- 
calioned by the king's feeding Queen Mary with hopes of his 
coming over to England, which it is more than probable he 


never intended. 


At length the Lord Clinton, then lord high 1 put to 
fa with a tout fleet! in the month of July, and landed ſeven 


5 See Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 26, The French made an offer of Calais to 


Queen Eliſabeth, by their ambaſſadors at London, in 1560, prior te the treaty 
of Edinburgh, after baving firſt tried how far threats would operate, in caſe ſhe 
would recal her forces out of Scotland, which ſhe had ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe of the reformed religion in that kingdom ; but her "Majeſty, as we are told, 
which ſhews in what eſtimation ſhe held it, ſhrewdly replied, that for the fake of 
a paltry fiſning- town ſhe would never deſert thoſe ſhe had taken under her pro- 
tedtion, Camdeni annal Alifabethe, edit. T. Hearne, vol. i. p. 64, 
125 | | thouſand 
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' thouſand. men in Lower Bretagne, where they took the town iy 


| Conquet, and ſoon after reimbarked. Before they reached the 
Engliſh coaſt, they were joined by a ſquadron of thirty fail,of 
Spaniſh ſhips, which induced the admiral to think of taking 
Breſt z' but, arriving on the coaſt of Bretagne a ſecond time, 


cgmey found the whole country in arms, ſo that they were en. 


trained to abandon their wr _ ven, pp all Wodghts 
of action for this year. 

This difappointment joined. to . 0 Adnet ef her buſbiti, 
the calamities which the war had brought upon her native coun 
try, and the general diſcontent of her ſubjects, greatly affected 
tho queen's tender conſtitution, now in a manner worn out by i 
_ droply : yet this diſtemper was not the immediate cauſe of her 
death, but rather a kind of infectious fevet, which raged excef- 
fively in the autumn of this year, eſpecially among the better ſort, 
According to the accounts in ſome of our old chronicles it di. 
fered little from a plaguei. While ſhe laboured under her laſt 
fiekneſs, King Philip entered into a treaty with the French king, 
wherein at firſt he pretended to inſiſt ſtrenuoufly on the reſtitu 
tion of Calais; but it afterwards appeared, that this was only for 
form's fake, and in order to obtain better terms for himſelf; the 
poor queen was wont to ſay in her languiſning condition, that as 
yet they knew not her diſtemper, but that, if after ſhe was dead 
they opened her, they would find Calais written in her heart k. 
Worn with her diſeaſe, and excruciated by her priefs, ſhe ex- 
pired the 17th of November 1558, the parliament then fitting. 

We have ſaid ſomewbat as to her character before, but it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that in the latter part of her reign, and 
eſpecially after the death of Stephen Gardiner biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, lord-chancellor, and her prime miniſter, things went 
but indifferently in parliament, where; bui a few weeks before 
| her death, one of the members for the city of London made a 
long ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, wherein he fully and 


h Grafton, p. 1363, 1364. Stowe, p. 633. Godwin, p. 334. Thuan. hiſt. 
lib. xx. $ 9, 10. Dupleix, tome iii. p. 583, 384. P. Daniel, tom. vii. p. 23% 
i Cooper's chronicle, fol. 357. Stowe's annals, p. 684. Dr. Haddon's anſwer 
apologetical to Hierome Oſorius, (who alledged the queen was poiſoned), fol. 28. 
x Grafton, p. 1365, 1366. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1162, Speed, p. 839, God- 
win's annals, p. 340, 341. Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 747- 
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reetelaid open all their grievances, and entered it into a particular 


detail of the ſtate of the nation, affirming amongſt other things, 
that the city of London was then worth leſs by three hundred 
thouſand pounds than at the death of King Edward i. We need 
not wonder, therefore, that this princeſs was very little regret- 
ech eſpecially if we conſider, that, throughout her whole reign, 
eren church and ſtate, 
and thereby exceedingly provoked the body of her people. 
lt may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the hardſhips the 
nation underwent, in conſequence of the queen's foreign mar- 
nage, they were for that reafon cured of their unreaſonable at- 
uchment to the houſe of Burgundy, which, from the time that 
Maximilian married the heireſs of the laſt duke to the death of 
Queen Mary, coſt England in the bare expence of wars and 
ſublidies entered into, or granted on their behalf, ſix millions of 
our money, excluſive of the inexpreſſible advantages derived to 
them from our trade, of which enough has been ſaid in the for- 


mer reign. To this we muſt juſtly afcribe, in a great meaſure, 


the putting our commerce upon a right foot, by which I mean, 
taking it out of the hands of foreigners in the Steel-yard, and 
out of the hands of an excluſive company here at home, which 
had been impraCticable, or, which comes to the ſame thing, 
never had been thought practicable, if, through the diſtreſſes 
brought upon us by Queen Mary's adminiſtration, our politi- 
cal ſyſtem had not been changed; and the bringing this to paſs 

ought in juſtice to be aſcribed to Sir William Cecil, who being 
little employed, though much regarded by that princeſs, ſpent 

moſt of his leiſure time in making himſelf intirely maſter of 
the practical as well as ſpeculative knowledge relative to coin 
and commerce, which with ſo much credit to himſelf, and glory 
to his ſovereign, he exerted in the next reign. For as it was the 


| bane of Queen Mary's government, that ſhe was inticely guided 


by foreign councils, ſo it was the principal ſource of her fiſter's 
fame and felicity, that her views were intircly Engliſh, as were 
thoſe of her miniſter before-mentioned, whoſe maxim it was, 


1 Ste Thawas Smith — this in his oration c on » the 8 whe: ber it 
would be more expedient for the nation, that Queen Eliſabeth thould marry a 
native or a f. reigner? which the reader may meci Wis ch at large in the appendix 
to his life by John bot. — 1, p. 7. 


that 
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that his miſtreſs could not be great, and himſelf ſceurs, from 107 


other means than by conſulting for, ow nen the commu 
benefit of the nation v. 


Some things, however; were Jos ts the * of 
Philip and Queen Mary for the benefit of trade, King ae, 
decree againſt the merchants of the Steel: yard was enforced by 
an act paſſed in the Feng of the twenty- fourth of October 
in the firſt year of the queen's reign, and the privileges this com: 
pany pretended to were intirely taken away for this juſt and viſe 
reaſon, becauſe that though they were ſaid to be for the benefit 
and advancement of commerce, yet they were found in effect to 
be prejudicial thereto, by maintaining in theſe merchants a mo- 
nopoly, by ſecreting the myſtery of traffic from the natives of 
this realm, and by eſtabliſhing a kind of foreign republic in the 
metropolis of this kingdom. Notwithſtanding which, this prin- 
ceſs was prevailed upon, ſome fay in conſequence of her alliance 
with the emperor, to ſuſpend the execution of this act for three 
years, and to diſcharge the German merchants from paying any 
other duties than thoſe they were accuſtomed : to pay in the time 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI." 


The Ruſha company, or, as it was then Sled, the Muſcor | 


company, was eſtabliſhed by the charter which has been men- 


tioned before, with a particular view to the diſcovery of new 


_ trades, and in this reſpect the wiſeſt and moſt uſeful eſtabliſh 
ment that was ever founded. It was therefore farther encoura- 
ged by an act in the eighth of the next reign, and ſo lately as in 
the time of William UI. another act paſſed whereby the com- 
pany are obliged to admit as a member, and to a joint participa- 
tion of all their privileges, any ſubjeCt of this realm who requeſts 
the ſame, paying for ſuch admiſſion ſive pounds; ſo that this 
ſociety ſtands on a broad bottom, and cannot be charged with 
any of thoſe inconveniencies which may be juſtly imputed to 
other Fee & he firſt Ruſſian ambaſſador ſent hither was 


m See his Fin drawn by the inimitable pen of 1 bare Camden; vol: 
inn. p. 773775. Sir Robert Naunton's fragments regalia. Life of William; 
Lord Burleigh, Lloyd's ftate- worthies, p. 47 3. n The letters patent fot 
this purpoſe bear date at Weſtminſter, January the t5th, 1554. Rymer's federi, 
tom. xv. p. 364. A treatiſe of commerce, &c. by John Wheeler, Loudon, 160ʃ. 
quarto. o See their caſe on their late petition, | 
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in this reigns and was received with great reſpect, having his 


ben ede autbence'of King Philip and * n on * 


ty-Gifth of March 15577. 
We find alſo, that ſeveral letters were written to Pines tad 


ſtates, in favour of our merchants, by the direction of their 


Majeſties; and by the favour of King Philip there was a conſi- 
derable intercourſe with Spain, and with all the provinces ſubject 


10 his Catholic Majeſty throughout Europe; which, though jt 


migbt poffibly be the effects of his policy, in order to gain the 


affections ot the Engliſh, yet it was certainly of great advantage 
to private perſons, quickened the ſpirit of trade, and added 
ſome what to he public ſtock. It muſt however be allowed, that 
theſe favours did by no means balance the inconyeniencies which 
aroſe from the influence of foreign councils, much leſs would 


| they have made us amends, if the intrigues of this enterprizing 


prince had taken effect; for that he had thoughts of adding | 
England and Ireland to his other hereditary dominions, and of 
awing them by Spaniſh e is very certain, though the war 
with France, and the queen's early death, prevented ſuch ſchemes 
from being carried into execution a. This, as it was very fortu- 
nate for us, ſo it was ſuch a heavy diſappointment to him, that, 


.as we ſhall fee in the ſucceeding part of this work, he KR 


all his addreſs, and employed his utmoſt power, to atchieve by 
force what he had failed of obtaining by fraud, and thereby 
ruined his own maritime ſtrength, and increaſed ours much bee 


yond what could ctherwile haye been by our utmoſt induſtry 
effected, "We. 


As to diſcoveries, there were not many attempted in this mort 


| ſpace, Stephen Burroughs, as we before obſerved, was fitted 


out to proſecute Sir Hugh Willoughby's attempt to find a paſſage 
by the north to the Eaſt Indies; but he failed, though he paſſed 
a far as the ſtraits of Weygatz *. r, Captain Richard Chancellor, 


p Ntowe's annals, p. Gre, Godwin, p. 324, 325. Strype's memorials, vol. iii. 
p. 373. The letters of theſe pririces to the emperor of Ruſſia, with a copy of 
the firſt privileges granted by that monarch to the Engliſh merchants, their char- 
ter, and a diſcourſe at large of the extraordinary reception the Ruſſian miniſter: 
met with in England, the reader will find in Hakluyt's noble collection, vol. i, 
p. 258, 265, 267, 285. 

1 See Lord-keeper Bacon's ſpeech in d'Ewes's journal, an. . Eliſ. 

* Rakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. P. 283. 
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who had ſo happily begun an intercourſe between us and Ruff, 
and procured fuch ample privileges for our merchants from the 
Czar, made two other voyages into his dominions, which were 
very ſucceſsful; but, in returning from the laſt, he was unfor. 
tunately loſt on the coaſt of Scotland i in the latter end of the 
year 1556. The next year the Ruſſia company ſent Captain 
Anthony Jenkinſon into Muſcovy, who the year following paſ- 
"Ted with infinite labqur, and incredible danger, into Bucharia, 
having traverſed the countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea 
and ſo was actually the firſt Giſcorerer of the Perſian trade by 
the way of e. „ Pm Rt a 


8 Stowe, p. 620. Holioghed, 1 i. 7 113  Goduin, 5. 2 | 1 


BED oye $ Voyages, vol, i. P· 324, 336. 
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belag the Naval Hiſtory. of 3 — the 

- auſpicious reign of Queen Eliſabeth, an account of 
the many diſcoveries made, and plantations ſettled 
during that ſpace of time, with the meaſures purſued 
for the advancement of trade; including alſo me- 
moirs of the famous admirals, and eminent ſeamen, 
a flouriſhed | in that ak . 


F 7 


2 N the "ROAR of d Mary, as would Have engl 
there needed no mighty conſideration in order to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion, ſince, according to the will of King 
Banz which bad been hitherto obeyed, as well as the laws 
of nature and of the land, the Lady Eliſabeth became imme- 


| lately queen. The miniſtry 1 in the late reign, however, ſeem 


to have been 1 in ſome doubt about taking this ſtep, and very 
probably, if the parliament had not been ſitting, they might 
have made ſome attempt to have ſecured their own power, at 
the OY of the public peace: but it fell out more happily 
I” / U 1 | | for 


34⁰ NAVAL HISTORY 
for the nation, ſo that after a ſhort conſultation, they reſolved 
fo give notice to the Houſe of Lords of their miſtreſs's demiſe; 
and upon this orders were 3 n for 8 
Queen Eliſabeth . 
There never was perhaps 2 kingdom in a more iſtreſle 
condition than England. at the acceſhon. of this princeſs. It 
was engaged in a war abroad for the intereſt of a foreign 
prince; at home the people were divided and diſtracted about 
their religious and civil concerns. Thoſe of the reformed reli- 
gion had been lately expoſed to the flames, and thoſe of the 
Roman communion. found themſelyes now in a declining ſtate. 
On the continent we had no allies; in this very iſland the Scots 
were efienſies, and their queen | claimed the Engliſh crown, 
The exchequer was exhauſted, moſt of the forts and caſtles 
throughout the kingdom-mouldering into ruins; at ſea we had 
loft much of our ancient reputation, and a too ſharp ſenſe of 
their misfortunes, had dejecind hs whole nation to the laſt * 
gree b. , 
EL1S4BETH was about teure years of age, had quick 


parts, an excellent education, much prudence, and withal, what - 


ſhe inherited from her fatlier, a high and haughty ſpirit, quali- 
fied by a warm and tender affection for her people, and an ab- 
ſolute cantempt. of thoſe, pleaſures, by the indulging which 
princes are too. commonly miſled. Her wiſdom conſiſted in 
good ſenſe, rather than refined maxims, and her policy feems 

to have roſe no higher than to this plain rule, of fteadily mind- 
ing her buſineſs. From the moment ſhe became a queen, ſhe 
never ſuffered herſelf to forget the ſtation in which God had 
placed her. She received the compliments on her acceſſion with 

_ majeſty, and ſhe ſupported her dignity even in her dying mo- 
ments. The ſubſequent patt of this hiſtory will ſhew, that this 


charactet is drawn from her. actions, and that I have been no 
more inclined to flatter hers than to aſperſe ſome of her royal 


2 Additions to Fabian, p. : 9h, . p. 5 cope s chronicle, fol. 
377. The cetebrated Lord Burleigh's diary of the reign of this princeſs, in 
| Murdin's collection, p. 145. Stowe, Holingſbed, vol. ii. Speed, and other 
hiſtorians. d Gul. Camden, annal; vol. i. p. 27. Strype's annals, 


vol. i. p. 2, 3. and the ſpeech of Lord-kecper Bacon, in Sir Simmonds 4'Ewes's 
journs), p. 11. 


predeceſſort, 
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„ ELISABETH. 3% 
medecefſors; though; if authorities could ſupport ſcandal, 1 c 
mig kt have cited not a few to countenance both. 


Put let us ſee by what ſteps this great queen 150 deaths 
niniſters extricated their country from the miſery in which it 


vn involved, and reſtored this realm not only to a ſettled and 


flouriſhing condition, but raiſed her glory higher than in her 
moſt happy times ſhe ever ſtood; laying the foundation of that 
extenſive power, which ſhe has fince enjoyed, and which ſhe | 
nay always enjoy, If there be not wanting honeſt men at the 
helm, or if the ſpirit of the nation we pat eee n 
that of her rulers. 5 
The firſt act of the e government was aſſerting ber i in⸗ 
dependency. Ihe made an order in council, in the preamble of 
which it was recited, that the diſtreſſes of the kingdom were 
chiefly owing to the influence of foreign counſels in the late 
reign, and therefore the queen thought fit to declare, that ſhe 
was a free princeſs, and meant ſo to act, without any further 
applications to Spain, than the concerns of her people c 
h) required ©, On the twenty-firſt of November, when ſhe had 


vorn the crown but three days, ſhe ſent orders to vice-admiral 


Malyn, to draw together as many ſhips as he could for the de- 
fence of the narrow ſeas, and for preventing likewiſe all per- 
ſons from entering into, or paſſing out of the kingdom without 
licence, which he performed ſo ſtrictly, that in a ſhort time the 
council were forced to relax their orders, and to ſignify to the 
warden of the cinque · ports, that the queen meant not to im- 
priſon her ſubjects, but that es might paſs and repaſs about 
their lawful concerns 4. 

With like diligence proviſion. was madp for the Tecutity of | 
Dorer, Portſmouth; and the He of Wight e, ſo that by the 


end of the year the kingdom was out of all danger from any 


ſudden inſult, and the queen at leiſure to conſider how ſhe | 
might further ſtrengthen it, ſo as to render all the projects of 
her enemies abortive. Her entrance on government bad the 


5 Cotton library, Tits, e. 10, 2 queen” $ 8 to Guido Cas 
valcaati, dated the twenty-ninth of January r558-9, in Dr. Forbes's collection 


of kane papen, vol. i. p. 34. 4 Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 6. 
Fg Sir William Cecil (Lord Burleigh's) diary in the c.tton library, Titus. 
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_ fame appearance of wiſdom, as if ſhe had been Fears upon the 


throne, and the hopes raiſed by her firſt actions were ſupported 


and.eyen exceeded, by the ſteadineſs of her condudt; ſo that by . 


2 fim and uniform brhaviour, ſhe ſecured the, reverence and 
affection of her ſubjects at home, and eſtabliſhed a a charter 


abroad that prevented any immediate enterprizes upon ber ds- 
minions in that edle and per ae, in which the 


4 by. 4 er 


Pratict;: and therein, amongſt other things, it was provided; 


that after the term of eight years, the French ſhould render t to. 


me queen the ton of Calais, or pay her fifty thoufand crowns 
by wayiof, penalty. In this treaty. the dauphin and the queen 


of Scots were alſo, included but this was very indifferently per 


formed: for the French immediately began to ſend over great 


forces into Scotland, where they intended; firſt to root out the 
Proteſtant religion, and then to have made themſelves entirely 
maſtets of the kingdom f. This proceeding ſo alarmed the nos 
bility of Scotland, that many of them had immediate recourſe 
to arms, and not finding their own ſtrength ſuſſicient, applied 


: themſelves for protection to Queen Eliſabeth, who, foreſceing 


the conſequence of ſuffering the French to fix themſelves, and 
eſtabliſh an intereſt in Scotland, determined to, Land ide le 


aſſiſtance that was deſired, both by land and ſea 3. 


In the mean time a ſtrict but legal inquiry was ws” intothe 


| 1005 of Calais in the e b AM . f eo on 


1 P — 
944 1 


tk Corps diplomatique du droit des gens, tome Ry "obs p. 28. Bocbabar, | 


lib. xvi, "xvii, Holingſhed, vol. N. pi 1184. Camden, vol. I. p. 42. Mereray, 


tome v. p. 15, 16. and the reſt, of the; French hiſtorians, who all own this pro- 
ject of their King Francis II. But the beſt account of the treaty of Chateau 


Cambreſis, is in Dr. F. 1bes' - colleQtion of Rate-papers, vol. i, to > which we e refer 
the reader. 


E See the queen's letter to the duke of Norfolk, dated December zoth, 1559 


in Haynes's collection of ſtate - papers, p. 217,218. the articles agreed to on the 
part of that princeſs by the duke of Norfolk, with Lord James Stuart, and others 


of the nobility, when ſhe condeſcended to take the realm of Scotland and the con- 


federate Lords under her protection, dated February 27th, 1559» Lord Greys | 


inftruQions on his entering that kingdom, and other papers relating to that im- 
portant buſineſs. Keith's hiſtory of the church and ſtate. of Scotland, vol. l. 
p. 113. Sir James Melvil's memoirs, p. 28, 29, Stowe, p. 641. Speed, p. B34. 
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pliom many aſperſions had fallen, was fairly tried and honoug- = 
dh acquitted by His peers; but the captains Chamberlain and 
Harlefton were condemned, though the queen thought fit to 
| pardon 1 them®. As for Lord Grey, his gallant defence of the 


fortrels, -wherein' he was governor, exempted him from any 
proſecution ; inſtead of which, he was appointed commander | 


in chief of the forces that were to march into Scotland. The 
fleet was commanded by Admiral Winter, which ſailed up the 


Frith of Forth, blocked up Leith by ſea, while the army of 
ie Scots Lords, and the Engliſh auxiliaries under Lord Grey, 
befieged it by land, and i in a yery ſhort ſpace forced the'French 
garriſon 1 to capitulate z whereby all the deſigns of France on 
that fide were intirely broken], and the queen left to look to 
her own concerns, which ſhe. did with ſuch diligence, that i = 
two years ſpace religion was reſtored, the, principal grievances 


felt under the former government tedreſſed, baſe money taken 


am, the forts throughout the kingdom repaired, 2 | trade 
brought into a flouriſhing condition.” 
But above all, the navy was the queen's peculiar care; | the | 
directed a moſt exact ſurvey of it to be made, a very ſtrièt in- 
quiry into the cauſes of its decay, and the ſureſt means by 
vhich it might be recovered. She iſſued orders for preſerving 
timber fit for building, directed many pieces of braſs cannon to 
be caſt, and encouraged the making gun-powder here at home, 
which had been hitherto braught from abroad at a vaſt expence. 
For the ſecurity of her fleet, which generally lay in the river 
Medway, ſhe built a ſtrong fortreſs called Upnore-Caſtle. 
The wages of the ſeamen ſhe raiſed, enlarged the number, an 
augmented the ſalarjes of her naval officers; drew over foreign- 
ers ſkilled in the arts relating to navigation, to inſtruct her peo- 
ple, and by the pains ſhe took in theſe affairs, excited a ſpirit 
of emulation among her ſubjects, who began every where to 
exert themſelves in like manner, by repairing of ports, and 
building veſſels of all ſizes, eſpecially large and ſtout ſhips, fit for 
war as well as commerce, From all which, as Mr. Camden 


Stowe, p. 639. Camden, vol. L p. 43. Strype, vol. i. p. 26. 3 Bu- 
chanan, lib. xvii. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1187, Thuan, hiſt, lib. xxiv. $i 1. 
Lord Burlcigh's Heath in Murdin's collection, p. 750. 


BE 


tells us, che queen * plc 5 title of the 
RESTORER or NAVAL, POWER, and SoyxRZICX or Tyg 


NORTHERN skASs; inſomuch chat foreign nations were ſtruck 


with awe. at the queen's proceedings, and were now wi 


reſpectfully to court a power, which had * ſo lately the ob. 
ject of their contempt x. 


The civil diſſenſions in the kingdom: of xa, which; ging 


the court a pretence for oppreſſing thoſe of the reformed reli 
gion, whom they called Hyguenots, produced in the year 1562 
very deſtructive conſequences to their neighbours, A general 


ſpirit of rapine and confuſion having ſpread itſelf through the 


inhabitants of that extenſive kingdom, and the greateſt crimes 
meeting with impunity, ſuch as dwelt on the ſea-coaſt, and who 
were moſtly Huguenots, fitted out ſhips to annoy their enemies; 
upon which the court-party did the like, ſo that at laſt piracies 
were frequent, and the Engliſh trade ſuffered thereby ſo into. 
lerably, that at length the queen reſolved to interpoſel. The 
French Proteſtants had long ſued to her for protection, and of- 
fered to put the port of Havre de Grace, then called New: 
haven, into her hands; which ſhe at length-accepted, and ſent 
over Ambroſe Dudley, carl of Warwick, in the month of 
September 1562, with a conſiderable fleet, and a good body 
of troops on board, who entered into the town, and kept pol- 
ſeſſion of it till the twenty-ninth of July following v. 
I be taking into our hands this place, proved of infinite de- 
triment to the French, for the court having declared all Engliſh 
ſhips good prize, ſo long as the queen held that port, ſhe found 
herſelf obliged to iſſue a like proclamation, whereupon ſuch num: 
bers of privateers were fitted out from Engliſh ports, and from 
Newhaven, that the ſpoil ſhop made is almoſt incredible". Tor 


1 Coe annales, vol. i. p. 86, Shiny he ſomewhat gk the = a 


when he ſays the queen, with the aſliſtance of her ſubjects, might fit out a flect 
that would require 20, oo ſeamen, ſince in 1582, all the ſea-faring people in 
Her realm did not exceed 14,295. Sir William Monſon's trafts, p. 27% 


Stiype's annals, vol. i. p. 378. 1 See her manifeſto, ſtill extant BY 


Stowe's annals, | 1 . Leonard, tome ii, p. 571. Davila, lib. ili. 
| Thuan. lib. xxiii, & iv. Strype' s annals, vol. i. p. 367. Forbes's ſtate papers, 
vol. ii. Lord Burlcigh's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 753, 754. Ho- 
lingſhed, vol. ii, p. 1196. Camden, vol. i. p. 94. Speed, p. 835. | 
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| example, we are told that one Francis Clarke 8 kts * 


own expence, three frigates, and. after a.cruize of fix weeks, 8 
brought. into Newhaven no leſs than eighteen prizes, Which 
were valued at upwards 'of fifty thouſand pounds b. The main 


motive. to this conduct was, to revive a naval enterprizing ſpirit 5 


amongſt her ſubjecks, the promoting ſhip-building, and prevent 
ing her neighbours from gaining an alcendency at ſea, as thex 
would certainly have done, if, in order to redreſs the nation's 
wrongs, ſhe had had recourſe to negociation. A maritime power 
injured, inſtead of expoſtulating, immediately makes repriſals, | 


and thereby extorts apologies from the N made ſeniible . 


of their paſt miſtake. 


But by degrees this ſpirit of 8 grew to fach a © 


height, that the queen, for her own ſafety, and the honour of 
the nation, was obliged to reſtrain it b; thoſe who had fitted 
out ſhips of force, from a diſpoſition natural enough. to priva- 


. teers, plundering indiſcriminately all veſſels that came in their 
. way. In the month of July, alſo in this year, the queen di- 


a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to be fitted out, viz. the Lyon, 
the oope, the Hart, Swallow, and a bark, named the Hare, 
of which Sir William Woodhous, knight, was appointed vice- 
admiral, under a pretence of guarding the narrow ſeas, which 
were then faid to be greatly infeſted with pirates, but in reality, 
as appears from his inſtructions, to lend what aſſiſtance he poſ- 


| fbly could to the malecontents in France; which none of our 


hiſtorians, at leaſt that we can diſcover, have remarked. Some 
of theſe veſſels were in the November following, ſuch as the 
Hart, Swallow, Hare, Gc. judged requiſite by the duke of - 
Notfolk, the earl of Pembroke, and the Lord Admiral Clin- 
ton, to remain at Portſmouth, not only for the ſecurity of the 
coaſt, and keeping the channel clear during the winter, but for 
the conveniency of tranſporting troops, money, proviſions, and 
ammunition, as alſo for the conveying to, and receiving letters 
from Newhaven*. And, as we are told, the Hare having on 


o Stowe's annals, p. . P She was under the neceſſity of ſending 
a extraordinary ambaſſador to his Catholic Mazeſiy, to excuſe theſe piracies, and 
to reſtrain them for the future by a proclamation. Camdeni annales Eliſ. vol. i, 
p. 98. 4 Haynies's ſtate papers, p. 394. Forbes's Nate papers, 
val. f. p. 171. [2 5 e 
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board Bir john Portinarie, a famous engineer, in ber pallige ” 


the laſt-mentioned place, was attacked by a French ſhip ot 


ninety tons and upwards, which they notwithſtanding took, 
and which proved to be laden with wine, and carried her i in 

with them on the twenty-fifth of the fame month . 
Philip II. of Spain, from the time of Queen Elifabeth's ; ac. 


0 dellion to che throne, had dealt with her very deceitfully, ſome- 


times pretending to be her firm friend, at others ſeeking every 
_ occaſion to injure and moleſt her ſubjects, which he had more 


frequent opportunities of doing, from the great commerce they 


carried on in Flanders. What ſerved alſo to heighten the peo- 
ple's hatred againſt the Spaniards was the cruelty and treachery 
with which they had treated captain* Hawkins and his crew in 
the Weſt Indies, an infult the queen could but very ill bear, 
though, as things were circumſtanced, ſhe could not well re- 
ſent it, all trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies being in ſome re- 
| ſpect repugnant to treaties? Yet while theſe things diſturbed 
the nation's tranquillity in a certain degree, France and the Loy 
Countries were much more prievouſly torn through religions 
diſputes, which by degrees kindled a civil war v. The Protel- 
rants being the weakeft, and withal the moſt W red party, the 
queen was inclined to favour them, and to afford them ſome 
aſliſtance, though the was not willing abſolutely to break either 
with the moſt Chriftian or with the Catholic king. 
The latter had ſent the duke of Alva to govern the Nether- 
lands, who was a fierce and cruel man, but withal a perſon of 
great courage, an able captain, and a confummate ſtateſman. 
This duke, as he was a bitter enemy to the Proteſtants, fo he 
had conceived, probably on that account, as keen a hatred againſt 
Queen Elifabeth, which he foon found occafion to diſcover. 


Towards the end of the year 1568, fome merchants of Genoa, ' 


intending to have fet up a bank in the Low Countries, procured 
x licence from the king of Spain to tranſport thither a ver? 
Large ſum in PO: l on board certain LOT belonging to 


** e encals,. p. 642. Holiogſbed. vol. i. p- 1197 Kippe ok 
vol. i, p. 36%, * Carden, Burnet, Rapin. t A. P. 186. u Purehass 
pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1177. v Memoites de Caſtelnau, liv. i. Commentaires 
de Monthuc, tome ii, liv. v. Dupleix, tome iii, Le Clerc”! + hiſtoire des Pro- 
OP vinces Uuies, tome i. liv, i. | 
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the/province of Biſcay: / Theſe hips were chaced in their paſſage | 
by ſome French privateers, and were forced to take. ſhelter in 
the-ports of raseh, Falmouth, and Southampton, where, 
by dhe queen's. orders, their veſſels were protected, and thoſe 


on board them well treated, till, at the a A the Speuaſh . 


unbaſſador, the money was brought aſhore. 


Cardinal de Chatillon, who was at the 8 1 


alas. informed the queen that this money did not belong, as 
was. pretended, to the king of Spain, but to private merchants, 


uud that in-caſe ſhe gave leave for tranſporting it into the Ne» 


thetlands; the duke of Alva would certainly ſeize it, in order 
to-carry on ſome of his dark defigns. The queen, by the ad- 
vice of her very. wiſe and able miniſter Cecil, reſolved to defeat g 
this ſcheme, by taking the money to her own uſe, promiſing to 
re-pay it immediately, if it ſhould appear to be the king of 
Spain's treaſure, and to compenſate. the Genoeſe merchants for 
the time ſhe kept it with juſt intereſt, if it was-theirs*, This 
was highly reſented by King Philip and the duke of Alva, the 
former by his ambaſſador, endeavoured to get ſecretary. Cecil 
alſſinated, tampering. alſo with the duke of Norfolk, and the 
exrl of Ormond, to zaife diſturbances both in England and Ire- 
land; in which, however, he failed; but the duke of Alva, 
according to the violence of his temper, ſeized all the Engliſh 
effefts in Flanders, and permitted his frigates and privateers to 


eruize on the Engliſh coaſt 7. The queen made repriſals in her 


turn, and allowing her ſubjects to fit out ſhips, they purſued 
this trade of privateering with ſo. much eagerneſs and ſucceſs, 
that at length they began not to diſtinguiſh friends from foes *, 
upon which her majeſty was compelled to iſſue a os. | 
forbidding the purchaſe of any ſhip, or effects taken by theſe 
privateers. Soon after which theſe diſputes were compromiſed®, 


and peace reſtored, though it did not laſt long, both the Spa- 
niards and the n. being SHEN inclined to en 


2 73 p. 662. rg 1 p. 175. | Bentivoglio, on i. liv. V. Thuan, 


Hb. zliv, F xi, M. Turquet, tome ii. p. 1432. Lord Burleigh's diary in 
Mordin's collection, p. 166, 767, Bentivoglio, p. 2. lib, „v. 2 Murdin's 
ſtate papers, Pp. 257, 174. a * D. 1573. | b Meteren, hiſtoire des 


Pays bas, iv. iti. F. Strada. lid, vit, Grimfſtone's 18280 of the Netherlands, 
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In the m dſt of all theſe difficulties; the queen took every op 
portunity to encourage her peaple in proſecuting new e 
of trade abroad, or purſuing what might be an improvement of 
their lands at home. With this view ſhe ſametimes contributed 
ſhips, ſometimes gave money; at'others entered into partnerſhip; 

in ſhort, ſhe neglected nothing which might ſhew her maternal 


tenderneſs for all her ſubje Sts. She likewiſe afforded, in a very 


delicate conjuncture, a ſhining proof of ber generoſity, in di, 
6 reQting a ſtrong fquadron of her ſhips to eſcort Anne of Au. 
ſtria, in her voyage from Flanders into Spain, notwithſtanding 
the had terms whereon ſhe then ſtood with King Philip. Her 
treaties with France, which ſeemed to exclude all fear of dan- 


ger, did not binder her from fortifying Portſmouth thoroughly, 


in which it quickly appeared, that her precaution was far from 
being the effects of a necdleh timidity; for the French ſoon 
fitted out a conſiderable fleet, pretending. to take ſome offence 
at the ſupplies | ſhe had ſent the Huguenots, as if it was contrary 


fo the treaties between them: 3 but when it appeared that her 


majeſty had provided effectually againſt any attempts they were 
able to make, they were glad to deſiſt, and even to make greater 
| profeſſions c of friendſhip than before, which diſpoſed the queen 
to ſend over the earl of Worceſter to the Ing q of the 
6 French king's daughter. 


This proved unlucky for the Huguenots, who having | ftted 
out abundance of rovers from Rochelle, they ſtopt and viſited 


: veſſels of all nations approaching the French coaſt; amongfi 
the reſt, they! ſeized a bark with part of the earl of Worceſter 
baggage, which they 1 took, and killed three or four people ©. 
"This being reported to the queen, ſhe iſſued her orders by the 
lord bigh admiral, to fcour the narrow ſeas, who appointed 
William Holſtock, Eſq; comptroller of the navy, with three 
light fri tes, and three hundred and fixty men on board, to 
perform this ſervice, which he did with ſuch induſtry and 
effect, that between the N orthforeland and Falmouth, he took 
twenty priyateers of ſeveral nations, with nine hundred men on 
1 board them, and ſent them as they were taken to Sandwich, 


„ Camdeni 8 vol. ii. p. 220, 221. Ferreras bill. de Eſpana, p. 15. 5 
xvi. Sir Richard Hawkin's obſervations, p. 18. d A. D. 1576. e Stowe, 

F. 67, 674. Camden, vol. ii. Bs 1% 275.7 2 Daniel, tome viii. p. 750. 
Dover; 
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Dover; Newport; and Portſmouth. He likewiſe re- took, and 
get ut Uberty, fifteen merchant· men, by them made prize, and 
all this within fo ſhort a time as ſix weeks, returning into Portſ- 
moutk in the middle of the month of March. Among theſe 

ifoners were three perſons who were known and proved to be 
of the crew of that veſſel which had plundered the earl of 
Worceſter's baggage, and therefore they were immediately tried 
and hanged as pirates, but the reſt were ranſomedff. A few 
years after, the nation found aw under As ren anne, 
though from another quart. T | 
he provinces of Zealand 455 Holland had 150 liners 
themſelves from the Spaniſh bondage, and were growing con- 
fiderable in the world by their maritime power. Thie, however, 
had a bad effect on the diſpoſition of the common people, who 
became inſufferably inſolent to all their neighbours; and parti- 
eularly to us who had been their principal benefactors. Their 
pretence for this was, our correſponding with the inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, who were their enemies. At firſt, therefore, they 
took only ſuch ſhips as were bound to that port; but by degrees 
they went farther, and committed ſuch notorious piracies, thlat 
the queen was again forced to ſend the comptroller of the navy, 
Mr. Holſtock, with a ſmall ſquadron to ſea, who quickly drove 
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ed their ſeamen to priſon, The queen, not ſatisfied with this pu- 
ed niſhment ſent Sir: William Winter, and Robert Beale, Eſq; to 
ft demand reſtitution of the goods taken from her ſubjects, which, 

's however, they did not obtain; and on 2 85 account © the Dutch | 
* factors here ſuffered ſeverely i. ar. 

he But as for ſuch refugees of all nations, as fled hither for the 
ed ſake of religion, ſhe not only received them kindly, but granted 
ec them various privileges, in order to induce them to ſtay, and fix 


S 


here the manufactures in which they had laboured in their own 
countries. 'This policy. ſucceeded fo well, that Colcheſter, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Canterbury, and many other places were, 
filed with thoſe indullrious foreigners, who taught us to weave 


— 
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: f Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1257. Steppe anvald; vol. ii. p. 17m, 172. Thuan. _ 
lib. lv, I viii, 8 Stowe, p. 681. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1262. Camdeni 
annales, vol. bs p. zoz, 30g. nn 8 hiſtory of the a mart b. x. p. 
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the Dutch frigates into their harbours, and ſent two hundred of 
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variety of fill and worſted ſtuffs, while many alſo from Ger: | 
many were ſent into the north, where they employed themſelyes 


in mining, making ſalt - petre, forging: all ſorts of tools made of 
iron, which were arts abſolutely -unknown/ to; us before their 
arrival, and which, for ages to come, might have continued ſo, 


| but for the wiſdom. and public ſpirit of the queen and her mini · 
ſters. The French and Spaniards, who were ſenſible of the 


advantages we gained, and the loſſes they ſuffered, by the re- 


tiring of their artificers into this iſland, had recourſe to ſevere 


laws in order to prevent it, which were ſo far from anſwering 


the end, that they drove people over faſter than they came be. 


fore; ſo that we may truly ſay, our extenſive trade was a bleſ- 


| {ing beſtowed by God, for the countenance we afforded in thoſe 


their diſmal days of led. to: the alias nnn inFrance 
and Flanders s. 
The growth of this 3 a 20 commerce obeys 
| conſpicuous, left King Philip of Spain, the moſt penetrating 
prince of his time, no room to doubt, that his projects for aſ- 
ſuming the ſupreme dominion of Europe, or at leaſt the abſolute 
direction of it, would be rendered intirely abortive, unleſs ſome 
method could be contrived for ruining England at once. While 
he meditated this deſign, and took various ſteps towards it, he 
found himſelf daily more and more irritated, by the pains the 
queen took to fruſtrate his ſchemes, and to diminiſh the power 
which had been derived to him from his father the Emperor 
Charles V. We have ſhewn how, during the adminiſtration 
of the duke of Alva in the Netherlands, differences bad ariſen 
between the court of England and the king of Spain's ſubjects 
there, and how, after much-warmth ſhewn on both ſides, theſe 
matters were in ſome meaſure accommodated in 1573. That 
accommodation was ſo far from being the effects of any cordial 
diſpoſition: in either of theſe powers, that it was a mere at of 
. policy on. both . . having as yet brought thoſe ny 


l h Mezeray, bac te e Sen Holingthed, Speed, and, in 
general, all the writers of thoſe times, particularly, ſuch as have made the pro- 
greis of the Reformation the ſubject of their writings; though, aſter all, the 
point has never been ſo thorough:y - and particulai ly diſcuſſed as it _ 
i Camden, Strype, Rapin, | | | 
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b be to bear, as were requiſite for accompliſhing their relpee- 


The catholic king had three points in view, not for diſtreſſing = 
only, but for deſtroying Queen Eliſabeth, and utterly ſubverting 
the Engliſh ſtate l. "The firſt of theſe was, uniting againſt her; 
under colour of religion, moſt of the princes and ſtates abroad, 
which, by the aſſiſtanee of the Pope, joined to his own exten+ 
five influence, he, in a good meaſure, effected, carrying (as we 


5 ſhall hereafter fee) his diſtaſte ſo far, 28 to practiſe even with the 


little republics in Germany, to diſturb our commerce, and to 


affront our government. His ſecond: point was, perplexing the 
| queen at home, by countenancing the Popiſh faction, and by 


maintaining, at a vaſt expence, ſuch fugitives as fled from 
hence u, in which he was likewiſe for ſome time ſucceſsful, the 
peace of the kingdom being broken, its ſtrength enervated, the 
government, nay, the queen's life, often in danger by thoſe 
reſtleſs ſpirits, who were as aſſiduqus in the blackeſt cauſe as if 
their induſtry had been prompted by the moſt honourable mo- 
tives, The laſt thing King Philip had at heart was the provi- 
ding, as fecretly as might be, ſuch a force as, with the aſſiſtance 
of his other ſchemes, might enable him to make himſelf entire- 
ly maſter of England at once; to which end he with great di- 
higence ſought to increaſe his maritime power, and upon the 
pretence of his wars in the Netherlands, to keep under the 


| command of the prince of Parma, one of the ableſt generals 


that or perhaps any age ever produced, ſuch an army in conſtant 


_ readineſs there, as might be ſufficient to atchieve this conqueſt, 


when he ſhould have a fleet ftrong enough to protect them in 
their paſſage. In the proſecution of theſe deep-laid projects, 


- Philip met with many favourable circumſtances, which might, 


and very probably did, ſtrongly flatter his hopes, particularly 
the death of the queen of Scots that deeply ſtained the cha- 


| Tacter of Elifabeth in foreign courts, and his own acquiſition of 


* Hugo Orotius in hiſt. Belg, | 1 The reader may find a more copious 
tail of the political motives to the invaſion in 1 588, in Strype's annals, vol, 
f p. 513. +, i There are in the collections publiſhed by Strype, Haynes, 
and Murdin, liſts of the names of perſons of quality and others, to whom the 
1 Spain aſſigned penſions, on that account, ſee p. 247, 244. in the latter. 

" birche's memoirs of the reign of Eliſabeth, vol. i. p. 223. 
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Queen Eliſabeth * her ls were too: u penetrating, 3 
had too quick as well as certain intelligence, to be at all in the 
dark as to the purpoſe of the king of Spain, and their prudence 
vas ſuch, that by every method poſlible they worked to diſaps 


point him, without diſcloſing their apprehenſions to the world, | 


With this intent they laboured to convince foreign ſtates, that 
King Philip was a common enemy, and that he aimed alike at 
ſubduing all his neighbours, which being a thing ſtrictly true; 
and at the ſame time nearly concerning themſelves, had undoubt. 
_ edly a proper weight®. In the next place, pains were taken to 

_ cultivate a cloſer correſpondence with his diſcontented ſubjeQsi in 
the Netherlands, and to furniſh them with money, and ſecretly 
with other aids, whereby they were enabled to give ſome check 
to his power both by ſea and land. Our own privateers were 


allowed to paſs into the Weſt Indies, where they carried on an 


illicit trade, not more to their own profit than the public benefit; 
for by this means they gained a perfect acquaintance with the 
Ports, rivers, and fortreſſes in the Weſt Indies, with the nature 
of the commerce tranſacted there, the method of ſharing it by 
fair means, or of deſtroying it by force b. Thus, not withſtand · 
ing their immenſe wealth and extenſive dominions, the Englih 
were in ſome meaſure a match for. the ene in all places, 
and at all points. 


But ſtill, the great ſecret, by which the queen defeated all 


King Philip's political inventions, ſeems to have been. ſcarce 


Eknovn to moſt of the writers who have undertaken to acquaint | 


us with the tranſactions of her reign. It was in reality this: ſhe 


| diſcovered the principal inſtruments he intended to make uſe of 


for her deſtruction, but, inſtead of expoling or deſtroying them, 
ſhe contrived ſo to manage them by ber creatures, as to make 
them actually fulfil her purpoſes, though they remained all the 
time tools and penſioners to Spain. Thus ſhe cauſed the ambal- 
ſador Mendoza, whoſe arts might have been otherwiſe dangerous 


Fr 


n Camden, Stowe, Speed, Strype, Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. 4. Grimſtove' 
hiſt. of the Netherlands, lib. xiii. M. Faria y Souſa, lib. v. cap. 3. o Strype's 
annals, vol. ii. p. 414. as alſo ſuch letters in the cabala as relate to the yea 
x597 and 1588. v Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Hakduyt, Purchas. _ 
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1 herej/ to be ſo vrought oh a5 t6 forfeit bt 
churacter, by ſuborning perſons to murder Secretary Cecil, and 
is prend Ubels in the night trough the Areers, reflekting on 
herſelf d, The Spaniſh emiffaries employed to ſeduce her people, 
Io order to form a ſtrong party on any invaſion, ſhe took eare to 
kaßige in Plüts againſt ker perſon, whereby they became: ſpeedily : 
bono ions ts a legal como, and ſo were-brought to an ig. 
nowlinious death; equally terrible and ſhameful to the Popiſh 
baden This appears clearly from the caſe of Parry and other 
(tors, with whom her ſecretaries played till their treafons 
wete ripe; and en ſeized and bonvicted them; and thus at laſt, 
after ull the pains the king had taken, ſhe eſcaped an invaſion 
by procur irg ſuch notions to be infuſed into the prince of Parma's 
bead as jndined him rather t6 ſeek his own than his maſter's 
advantagey by which ſhe” reaped a double benefit, that prince 
being ſoon after poiſoned; and ſo his particular ſchemes were 
likewiſe out ſhott r. But it is time to return to our more imme- 
llate ſubject, the pains and precautions taken by the queen and 
her miniſters to put the nation into ſuch a ſtate of defence, both 


4 
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re by land and ſea, as might give the people courage, and ſtrike 
by the enemy with a ſtrong ſenſe of danger; the: rather, becauſe 
4 theſe facts ee n not forhave _ e e under- 

| — 8 


The queens | apprebention of the dried, deſigns were cer- 
tainly conceived much earlier than moſt of our hiſtorians i imagine, 
as appears from the ſtate-papers in her reign, among which, from 


lions for viewing fortifications, examining the condition of our 
forts, inquiring into the ſtrength and. poſture of our militia, 
os frequent, muſters, rr in fine, forming from * theſe 


4 bangen, Stowe, Fell —— 1 in the life of Lord Purtigh, 
written by one of his ſervants, and publiſhed by the reverend Mr. Peck in the 
irſt volume of his Deſiderata curiofa. Biſhop Carleton's remembrances, . chap. vii. 
p. 73, Strype's annals, vol. iii. book i. chap. x4, The queen's declaration upon 
ſending him away is in the appendix, No xxiv. p. 43- Mendoza is ſaid to haye 
fell into extreme diſgrace after his return to Spaia, living retired. like an hermit, 


eb abandoned by all the world. Dr. Birch's memoirs of the reign of Queen Eliſa- 
pes beth, vol. ii. p. 128. 4 Mg" 
years 7 Carleton's. remembrances, chap. viii, 4 90. Stowe's A p. 746. Ho. 


lnged, Speed, Grimſtone'y hiſtory of the Netherlands, lib, xiil, p. 1020, 206t, 
had Vor. * 9 T: 1 ö inquiries | 


the year 1574, we meet with nothing more frequent than inſtruc- - 
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' minions, of which I have ſeen many in ancient MSS, am 


them one in 1575, whereby it appears, that the able men 
throughout England were computed to be 182, 929, by which 
were intended ſerviceable men; and of ſuch. as were armed, and 


in a continual capacity of acting, there were 62,462; and of 


light-horſe 2,566. I have likewiſe an account of the royal 

in 1578, by which it appears, that it conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-four ſhips of all ſizes . The largeſt was called the 
Triumph, of the burden of a thouſand tons; the ſmalleſt vn 
the George, which was under ſixty tons. At the ſame time al 
the ſhips throughout England, of an hundred tons and upwards, 
vere but one hundred thirty-five, and all under an hundred, 
and upwards of forty tons, were ſix hundred and fifty-ſix. 


It is, therefore, ſingularly ſtrange: to find a late writer, vbo 
ought certainly to be as well acquainted with the ſtate of the 
nayy as any man, ein us the men liſt* t e lo OE | 


title 3 
Wu ar ou NAVY. WAS IN 1573 

Guns. No. „ 

GGG 59 of this une of battle 1 
From 3o to PR 5 they: might be reckoned 

From — 38 to 40, 49 in pho road | 

From — 38 to 20, 58 Pace 

From — 18to 6, 29 

| "I. 


Though. e is eaſier than to diſcern at firſ Got, that 
this account is abſurd and improbable, yet another writer has 
copied it implicitly, and no doubt, by degrees, it would gain 
credit, though I dare ſay there is an error of an hundred years 
at leaſt in the title of this ſtate of the navy. That it is abſolutely 
falſe, may appear from hence, that, in an eſtimate in the office 


of ordnance, the guns on board the queen's' ſhips in 1578 are 
computed to be five hundred and four u, wherens, according to 


the foregoing ſtate, they muſt have been five years before, 2 


E codice antiq. MS. penes Sam. Knight, „ . p. t Mr. Burchet in his 


ſh preface to his naval hiſtory. See alſo Lediard's naval a vol. i. Þ- 160. 
u E codice antiq. ante citat. | we 
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ve ſee, no leſs than five thouſand. ninety-nine, which, if re 
compare with the number of cannon in the Spaniſh armada, „ 
being but two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty, as appears by a 
| liſt printed by authority of the Spaniſh court, we ſhall have a 
groper idea of the accuracy of this computation, which I have 
deen forced to treat in this manner, to prevent ſo ſtrange a fac 

frombeing longer impoſed even on the moſt inattentive peruſer®. 
As I find authority bas ſo great weight with ſome people, that 
they will not be n- to N wg the. naval ſtrength ol 


ceſſary to inſert verbatim the liſt belated in this edi- 
tion, and to add fome remarks, which "OS. 1 Ln, 1 the 15 
matter n all pate.” : ST OY 5 
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merchant ſhips as others in 
XXII. b Baxx of BULLEN. all places of England, of 100 

1. Men 50, whereof tons and-upwards, ,- 135 
Mariners 30 The ſum of all barks and ſhips 


Sunners, 10 of 40 tons and en to 

Soldiers, none. 100 tons, 6506 
2. Furniture: here are hofden, by aig 
Harquebus 12 tion, 100 fail of hopes. 
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There eannot be fuller WIPE, expedted for the da 
ity of this lift, than the viſible conforraity between it and all 
the liſts of the queen s ſhips of war, publiſhed in the relations 
by authority during that reign, and by Sir William Monſon in 
his naval memoirs, with one of which, containing the ſtate of 
the navy at the queen g demiſe, the reader will find an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it hereafter. On the other hand, that 
there could be no ſuch fleet at the time the before-mentioned 
abſtract is dated, will, Kill farther appear from the following 


conſiderations : That the — and maintaining it was utterly 
|  inconbiſtent 
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-with the ſtate of the public revenue at that time. 
That there is not the leaſt mention of any ſuch force in any of 
the hiſtories of thaſe times. That all the liſts of ſhips pub. 
liſhed by authority directly contradict i ity ſo that unleſs we can 
þelieve the wiſeſt and moſt active men in that age were totallß 
of what it moſt imported them to know, we muſt 4 
conclude that this abſtract certainly belongs: to another period, 
or that it is a downright chimera; but the former ee to me ? 
| infinitely: more probable.-than the latter. "= 
It muſt give every candid and attentive. render 3 &; Narr high < 
idea of the wiſdom and fortitude of Queen Eliſabeth, and het 
miniſters, when be. is told, that during the whole time Spain 


employed in cheriſhing the commerce and naval power of Eng- 
land, without ſuffering themſelves to be at all intimidated, either 
by.the enemy's boaſts, or by the intelligence they had of their 
great ſtrength, and vaſt preparations x. To diſtreſs King Philip 
nn bringing home his treaſures from the Weſt Indies, many ad- 
renturers were licenſed to cruize in thoſe ſeas, and the queen 
herſelf lent ſome ſhips for this purpoſe 7. To delay the inva- 
fion as much as poſſible, or if it had been practicable to defeat 
it, the queen ſent a ſtout fleet under Sir Francis Drake, in 
1587, to Cadiz, where that admiral performed rather more 
than could be expected; for he forced fix gallies which were 
deſigned to have guarded the port, to ſhelter themſelves under 
the cannon of their caſtles, and then burnt a hundred ſhips aud 
upwards in the bay, all of which were laden with ammunition 
and proviſions, _ From thence he failed to Cape St. Vincent, 
where he ſurprized ſome forts, and entirely n the fiſh» 
ing craft in the neighbourhood. 
. Arriving at the mouth of the Tayo, and bn that 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz lay hard by with a ſquadron of 
good ſhips, he challenged him to come out and fight; but the 
Mar quis, who wag one of the beſt ſeamen in Spain, en 


2 Stowe, Speed, Bobun, Lord Bacon's ebarscter of Queen Elifabeth. 

Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 169, 172, Sir Francis Drake revived, 
| London 1653, quarto, p. 2. Prince's worthies of Devon, p. 239. Hakhuyt, 
| Purchas, Camden. Lord Burleigh's diary of 10 , in Murdin's collection 
of Fate papers, p. 782, 783. 
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was providing ſo formidable an .invaſion, they were aſfiduouſi — 
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_ cloſely to bis maſter's Gers choſe rather to let Drake Vit 
and deſtroy every thing on the coalt; than hazard an en; gage 
ment. Sir Francis having done this, ſteered for the Azores 
where he took a large ſhip homeward bound from the Fa 
Indies, which added as much to bis profit,” as his former glol 
| rious Exploits had done to his reputation, and fo returned hom 
in triumph. This expedition delayed the Spaniards for fone 
months ; but in the Ipring 6f the next year, this envrmout 
fleet being almoſt ready, King Philip gave orders that it Thould 
7 rendes vous at Liſbon) in 1 order 0 10 0 me, thence to! Thy 
| _ 7 
uk Catholic Majeſty. a ſo ack on the force of this 
| extraordinary fleet, ſuperior” certainly to any thing that had 
deen fitted out for ages before, that inſtead of concealing it 
ſtrength, he cauſed a very accurate account of it to be publiſh; 
ed in Latin, and moſt of the languages Tpoken in Europe; er. 
cept Engliſh*. This piece was dated May 2oth, 1588, and 
according to it, the moſt happy Armada (for ſo it was ſled 


therein) conſiſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, making ii 
all fifty- ſeven thouſand, eight hundred ſixty- eight ton; on board 


of which there were nineteen thouſand, two hundred ninety: 


five: ſoldiers, eight thoufand four hundred fifty mariners, tw 


thouſand eighty-eight ſlaves, with two thouland fix hundrel 
and thirty pieces of cannon. - Beſides, there was a large fleet 
of tenders, with a prodigious quantity of arms on board, in- 
tended for ſuch as ſhould join them. There were alſo on 
board this fleet, one hundred and twenty-four volunteers of 


quality, and about one > hundred and eighty monks of ſeveral 


orders. 


The command of the whole was originally deſigned to he 


been veſted in the above-mentioned marquis de Santa Cruz, i 
nobleman of known valour and dogg experience, of which he 


« Stowe. p. 908. Sir William Monſon's naval traths, p. 150. M, Tur | 

quet hiſtoire d'Eſpagne, liv, xxxiii. p. 113, 114. Lord Burleigh's s joufnal ol 
the reign of Eliſabeth, in Murdin's collection of ſtate papers, p. 785. 4 The 
title in Spaniſh runs thus: „ La feliceſſima Armada que el Rey Felipe neuſtro 
1% Senior mando Junlaren el puerto de la Civedad de Liſboa en el Reyno dt 
« Portugal: en anno de mille pan KN y ocenta y ocha· Hecha per F edro de | 
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kad given high proofs in the famous battle of Lepanto but = 
dying, the duke of Medina Sidonia, Don Alphonſo de Guſman, 


Martinez de Ricalde, an old experienced Biſcaneer, who had the 
direction of all things, and by whoſe advice the general was en- 
tirely led · Theſe great officers repaired to Liſhon. in the latter 
end of the month of May, and, in'a few days after, their navy 
wasin a condition to fail v. But it is now time to return to the 
| FOR va dor e off fo. IIs 
Pn RI IO 
| In the firſt pave, Set e tive! proper infat- 
mation to all foreign ſtates of the nature and intent of this pro- 
jelt of the king of Spain, pointing out to them not her own, 
but their danger, in caſe that monarch ſhould prevail; which 
| method being as prudently carried into practice, as it was wiſe- 
y contrived, the king of Denmark, at the requeſt of her am- 
baſſador, laid an embargo on a very ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips 
hired for the uſe of King Philip in his dominions . The Hanſe- 
| towns, determined enemies at that time to England, retarded, 
however, the ſhips they were to have ſent to. Spain, which, 
though a very ſeaſonable act of prudence then, proved fatal to 
| them afterwards. King James VI, of Scotland, buried all his 
reſentments for his mother's death, and fteadily adhered to his 
. bmn, by following the queen's intereſts. The French were too 
viſe to afford the Spaniards any help, and the Dutch fitted out 
a conſiderable navy for the ſervice of the en under _— come 
RL Count on of Naſſau (. rg e 
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4 _ Eſpana, p. 15. $ xvi. . M. Faria y Souſa, lib, v. cap. vii. 2 tome iv. p. 
be ; 273. Bentivoglio, * ii. lib, iv. 0 Camden, vol. ii. p. 586. Stry pe's an- 
nals, vol. ili. p. 524» Stowe. © Camden, vol: ii, 1 566. See an origi- 


vil letter from that prince to the queen, dated Edinburzh, Augeſt che 4th, 1588, 
full of the warmeR expreſſions of friendſhip, reſpect aud eſteem, offering to march 
| at the head of all the forces of his kingdom, to her aſſiſtance, againſt the enemies 
of her country, in Ryrher's fœdera, tome xvi. pe 18. It is alfo to be met with j in 
Dr. Birch's memoirs of that princeſs, vol. i. p. 55. Mezeray, tome v. . p. 
ber tome? Ix, p. 297. on Clere "ny des 735 285 un ies, tome i. . 140. 


| Ver. 1. 22 The 


was appointed in bis ſtead, rather on account of his ſuperior | 
quality than his diſtinguiſhed: merit, under whom ſerved Don | 


| | any fleet ever did. The king's inſtructions to the duke of Me- 
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The Engliſh fleet was commanded by Charles Lord Bora 
of Effingham, then bigh-admiral,- who! had under him for tj 
 vicy-adrairal Sir Francis Drake ; for his rear-admiral Sir Joh 
; ' Hawkins, and abundance of experienced officers, bo had fig. 

' nalized. their courage and conduct: their orders were to lie on 
the weſt coaſt, that they might be ready to receive the enemy, 
Lord Henry Seymour, in conjunction with Count Nafff alf, 
cruized on 2 coaſt of Flanders, the better to prevent the 
prince of Parma from making any deſcent, as it way expecded be 
would attempt to do with the army under his command. 
In regard to a land- force, the queen had three armies; th 

firſt conſiſted of twenty thouſand / men, cantoned alang the 
| ſouth=coaſtz another af two and twenty thouſand ſoot, and a 
thouſand horſe, which was encamped near Tilbury, under the 
command of the earl of Leiceſter; the third, which was made 
up of thirty four thouſand foot, and two thouſand hore, all 
choſen men, was for the ho of the queen's perſon, their 
commander being the Lord Hunſdon, 2 brave, actiye, and re- 
ſolute nobleman, the queen's near relation f. 5 
The Spaniſh fleet ſailed from the riyer of Liſbon, on the fr 
of June, N. S. with as great pomp, and as ſanguine hopes a 
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dina Sidonia were, to repair to the road of Calais, in order to 
be joined there by the prince of Parma, and then to purſuc 
ſuch further orders as he ſhould find i in a ſealed letter delivered 
to the general with his inſtructions. It was further recom- 
mended.to him to keep as cloſe as poſſible to the French ſhore, 
in order to prevent the Englich from having any intelligence df 
his approach, and in caſe he met our fleet, he was to avoid 
fighting, to the utmoſt of his power, and to endeavour only o 
defend bimſelf. But in doubling the North-cape, the flect was 
ſeparated by foul weather, which obliged the general to ſail to 
the Groyne, where he re-affembled his ſhips, and had intel. 
gence that the Engliſh fleet, believing their e laid aſide, 
re put i into Plymouth, „ 
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{pot s he; held a council of war; to conſider whether . 
hey ſhould adhere &riftly. to the. king's order, or embrace this. 
32 opportunity of burning the Engliſh fleet in their har- 
ur. Aster a long debate; wherein many were of a contraryx 
_ it, was. reſolved.to attempt the Engliſh fleet, and this 
chiefly at the inſtigation of Don Diego Flores de Valdes, ad-. 
miral of the Andaluſian ſquadron. The pretenee indeed was. ' 
very plaufiblez, and, but for an unforeſeen accident, they had 
certainly, carried their point. The firſt land they fell in with 
was the Lizard; which they miſtook, for the Ram? s-head near: 
Plymouth; and being towards night ſtood off to ſea till the next 
morning. In this ſpace of time they were deſcried by a Scots | 
pirate,” one Captain Fleming, who .bore away immediately for. 
Plytnouth; aud gave the lord admiral notice, which proved the 
utter ruin of their deſign, as well as the ſole cauſe of the ** | 
ſervation.of the Engliſh fleet 6. 

The ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, and the Engliſh had 0 lit 
de intelli gence of the Spaniards 1 that their fleet was 
not only returned into port; but ſeveral of their ſhips alſo were 
already laid up, and their, ſeamen diſcharged... The admiral, 
however, ſailed on the firſt notice, and though the wind blew 
hard into Plymouth - ound, got out to ſea, but not without 
great difficulty :. The next day, being the 20th of July, they 
ſaw the Spaniſh navy drawn up in a half. moon, failing lowly 
through the channel, its wings being near ſeven miles aſunder. 
The admiral ſuffered. them to-paſs by quietly, that having the 
advantage of the, wind, he might the better. attack them in the 
rear, which he performed with equal courage and ſucceſs, and 
though Don Martinez de Ricalde, did all that it was poſſible 
| for a brave officer to do, yet they were put into the utmoſt diſ- 
order, and many of them received conſiderable damage. . More 
had been done, but that a great part of the Engliſh fleet lay at 


2 great a diſtance, fo that the admiral was, e to wait for 


M nee, p. 747. Se William Monſvn's naval tracts, p. 192. Speed, p 


= $60. e Camden, vol. ii. p. 571. Phœnix Britannicus, quarto, 1731. p. 
10,5. 8 * vol. iti, aaa liv. xV. fol 08. | Grotit hiſtor, Belg. lib. i. 
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us or 


The hi ght Wande Dutch gunner, who had N 
ed by me Spaniſh officers, ſet fire to the ſhip on board which 
was their treaſure; nor was it without great difficulty that the 
flames were extinguiſhed. The greateſt part of the money was - 
put on board a galleon commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, 
| which ſoon after ſprung her forttnaſt, and being thus diſabled, 
and the night very dark, fell into the hands of "Sir 'Francis 
; Drake, who fent her eaptain to Dartmouth, and left the money 

on board to be plundered by his men . The next day was ſpent 

by the Spaniſh general in diſpofing his fleet, iſſuing orders to 
his officers, and difpatching an advice - boat to haſten the duke 
of Parma, by giving him. an account of the great loſs be bad 


already ſuffered, and the extreme danger he was in. On the 


ftwenty-third they fought again, with variety of ſucceſs, which, 
- however, demonſtrated to the Spaniards, that the mighty bu 
of their ſhips was a diſadvantage to them, their ſhot flying over 
the heads of the Eg, while eee e of theirs took 
place. | 
On the ewenty-fourth the Engliſh were able to do Little fo 
want of ammunition ;. but a ſupply arriving in the evening, the 
admiral made alt bibeeAary diſpoſitions for attacking the Spani- 
ards in the midft of the night, dividing his fleet into four ſqus- 
arons, the firſt commanded by himſelf, the ſecond by Sir Francis 
Drake, the third by Admiral Hawkins, and the fourth by Cap- 
tain Martin Forbiſher, but a dead calm prevented the execution 
of this deſign. On the twenty- fifth one of the Spaniſh ſhips 
was taken, and on the twenty-fixth the admiral reſolved to 
make no further attempts upon them, till they ſhould enter the 
ſtreights of Dover, where he knew Lord Henry Seymour and 
Sir William Winter waited for them with a freſh ſquadron. He 
alſo took this opportunity of knighting Lord Thomas Howard, 
Lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, Admiral Hawkins, and Cap 
_ tain Forbiſher, for their gallant behaviour throughout mo ens 
gagement 8. 


k Stowe's 1 and Sir Williaw Monſon's naval tracts. FER $ hiſtory 
of the Netherlands, book xiii. p. 2003. Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. ir. 8 Camr 
den, vol. ii. p. 576. Stowe, p. 744. Speed, p. 861, Reidanus, 1. viii. p. 373: 
| Memoirs of the carl of Monmouth. p. 1. | 
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Abe wind farouring the Spaniſh fleet, hey continüed their 
courſe up the channel, with the Engliſh ſhips cloſe in their rear; 
The ſtrength of the Spaniards had not only alarmed, but excit- 


rhe courage of the whole nation, inſomuch that every man. | 


of quality and fortune was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 
g upon this occaſion, againſt the common enemy. With: 
chis public-ſpirited view, the earls of Oxford, Northumberland 


and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Wal- hos 


ter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavaſor, and many others, fitted out 
ſhips at their own expence, ©: and went, moſt of them in per- 
ſon, to attend the admiral. Men of lower rank ſhewed their 
zeal and loyalty, by ſending ammunition and proviſions; and ſo 
unanimous were all men againſt theſe foreigners, that even the 
papiſts, whom the Spaniards expected to have found in arms, 
were glad to wipe away the aſperſions which had been unn . 

upon them, by ſerving as common ſoldiers. _ | 

When, therefore, the Spaniſh fleet anchored on the eramty- 

ſeventh of July before Calais, the Engliſh admiral had with him 
near a hundred and forty ſhips, which enabled him to gall the 
enemy extremely. But perceiving on the twenty- eighth, that 
the Spaniards had ſo diſpoſed their larger ſhips, that it would be 
a very difficult matter to put them again into diſorder, he reſol- 
ved to pratife an expedient long before in contemplation, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould have come up the river Thames, which was 
converting ſome of their worſt veſſels into fire-ſhips. This me- 
thod he accordingly purſued, filling eight large barks with all 
forts of combuſtible matter, and ſending them under the com- 
mand of the Captains Young and Prowſe, about midnight, in- 
to the thickeſt part of the. Spaniſh fleet, where they ſpeedily 
began to blaze, and, as the admiral had foreſcen, obliged the 
navy to ſeparate, _ each RP by * a ee n to 


 feek its own ſafety. 


The next day a hangs e. e en the ſands of Cao 
lais, where ſhe was plundered by tbe Engliſh. Defirous, how- 
ever, of attempting ſomewhat, the Spaniards again rendezvouſed 
near Graveling, where they waited ſome time, in hopes the 
prince of Parma would have come out; but in this they were diſ- 
appointed, whether [through the want of power or of will in 
Fu great general, is uncertain; At laſt, finding themlelves 

| bard 
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| hard * by the Engliſh fleet, which continued to mike 4 
terrible fire upon them, they made a bold attempt, to been re- 
treated through the ſtreights of Dover; but the wind co 
about with hard gales at north-weſt, drove them on the coaſt 
of Zealand, but ſoon after. veering to the ſohth!weſt, they 
tacked and got out of danger. The duke de Medina Sidonia; 
took this opportunity of calling a council of war; wherein, after 
mature deliberation, it was reſolved, that there were now no 
hopes left of ſucceeding, and therefore the moſt prudent thing 
they could do was to e ow ts apd to _ 28 83 
ſhips as poſſible b. | 
This refolution walk once Conde hs e ee e 

into execution, and the whole Spaniſh navy. made all the fl 
they could for their own coaſt,” going north-about; which ex: 
poſed them to a variety of unforeſeen dangers. The Engliſh 


_ admiral very prudently ſent Lord Henry Seymour with a ſtrong 


ſquadron to cruize on the coaſt of Zealand; to prevent any 
danger from their joining with the prince of Parma, and after 
wards left them to purſue their courſe.” When the Spaniſh fleet 
arrived on the Scots coaſt, and found that care was every where 
taken they ſhould meet with no ſupply, they threw their horſes 
and mules overboard, and ſuch of them as had a proper ſtore 
of water, bore away directly for the bay of Biſcay with the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, making in all about twenty-five ſhips: 
The reſt, about forty fail, under the command of the vice- 
- admiral, ſtood over for the coaſt of Ireland, intending to have 
watered at Cape Clear. On the ſecond of September, however, 
a tempeſt aroſe, and drove moſt of them aſhore, ſo that up- 
wards of thirty ſhips, and many thouland: men, N on the 
Iriſh coaſt. 

Some likewiſe were forced a Goin time nts oo Engliſh chan- 
nel, where they were taken, ſome by the Engliſh, and ſome by 
the Rochellers. Several very large veſſels were loſt among the 
weſtern ifles, and upon the coaſt of Argyleſhire. Out of theſe 
about five hundred perſons were ſaved, who came into Edinburgh 
ina manner naked, and, out of mere charity, were clothed by 


h Camden, Stowe, Monſon, Strype, Speed, p. 862. Diſcourſe concerning the 
Spaniſh fleet inv: ding England in the year 1588, Cc. originally written in Italian, 
by Petruccio Vbaldino ef Florence, London, 1690, quarto, p. 15. h 
; | | | the 
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wn inhabitants of that city, who alſo: attemped to ſend them 
hoine to Spain: but, as if misfortunes were always to attend 


them, they were forced in their paſſage upon the coaſt of Nor- 


folk, and obliged to put into Yarmouth, where they ſtayed till 
advice was given to the queen and council, who conſidering the - 
miſerie they bad already felt, and not willing to appear leſs 


e we _ ye Ne fared {Rem to continue their 
gel. 


hs, in the ſhort ſpace of a month, this mighty feet, which” 


had been no leſs than three years paring, ' was deſtroyed and _ 
brought to nothing. Of one hundred and thirty ſhips there re- 
turned but fifty-rhiree or four, and of the people mbarked there 


periſhed twenty thouſand men at leaſt. We may beſt form an 


idea of their loſs, from the precaution taken by King Philip to 
he it which was, publifhing a proclamation to probi ibit mourn- 

As to the courage and conftancy he expreſſed upon this 
kk; I ſhould be loth to contradict many great authorities ; * 
yet this is certain, that the Lord-treaſurer Burleigh received in- 
telligence of another kind, viz. « That the king ſhould fay after 
«* maſs, that he would ſpend the wealth of Spain, to one of 


thoſe candleſticks upon the alter, rather than not reyenge 


« himſelf upon the Engliſh *.” His future conduct agreed ſo 
exatly with this threatening, that we may well conclude, if he 


| did not fay, he thought ſo, and was therefore far from being ſo 


unmoved at this diſaſter as is commonly reported. What might 
in ſome meaſure juſtify his reſentment, was the falling out of this 
miſchief through the breach of his orders, which is well remark- | 
ed by a yriter of our own; for, if the king's inſtructions had 
been purſued, it is more than probable, that Queen Eliſabeth's | 
gorernment had run the utmoſt hazard of being overturned. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia eſcaped puniſhment through the 
intereſt of his wife ; but as for Don Diego Flores de Valdez, 
whoſe perſuaſions induced the general to take that raſh ſtep, he 
Was arreſted as ſoon as be fet foot on ſhore, and conduèted to 


| $tome's annals, p. 749. . annals, vol. ili. p. 226. in the appendix. 
eren, liv. xv. fol. 305, 306. Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. iv. Certain advertiſe- 
ments out of Ireland concerning the loſſes and diſtreſſes which happened to the 
3paniſh davy, London, 1588, quarto, Lord Burleigh's journal of the reign of 
beth in Murdin's colleQtion of ſtate-papers, p. 788. * Strype's zona, 

r fi. 32 TOW” hag rs > aca vol. Wi. 15 * Speed, p. 862. 
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war caſtle of St. Andero, after which he was never Py bf 
The ſame writer, from whom we have this particula, 
x41 alſo an error in the conduct of the Engliſh, viz, that 


they did not attack the Spaniſh fleet after it arrived before 


Graveling, which however, he aſſures us, was not through any 

fault in the admiral, but was occaſioned through the e 
of ſome under · officers, who had the direction of the military 
ſtores, and had been too ſparing of powder and ammunition; 
_ otherwiſe he tells us, it was thought the duke de Medina Sido. 


nia, at the perſuaſion of his confeſſor, would have yielded both 


himſelf and his ſhips, which, it ſeems, were in that particular 
not at all better provided. This would have been a conqueſt 
indeed, a conqueſt equally glorious and important, the loſs of 
which ought to teach poſterity not to be too haſty in cenſuring 
great officers, or too remiſs in puniſhing little ones. In the pre- 
ſent caſe, this miſchance ſeems to have been covered by the many 
favours beſtowed by Providence, and the offenders to hare 
_ eſcaped through that general joy which their deliverance from 

ſo great an evil diffuſed through the whole nation l. 
It ſeems to be injurious to the reputation of thoſe brave men, 


who on this occaſion atchieved ſuch great things, to give no 2c ' 


count of the force of the Engliſh fleet, which, however, I find 
not in any of our general hiſtorians; a deficiency which I ſhal 
endeavour to ſupply, by adding a liſt collected at that time, and 
which, for any thing I Know, has not hitherto been Lach 


A LIST of the Oy razr in . year 1588. 


Mx of war belonging to her Majeſty, . 10 N 
Other ſhips hired by her Majeſty for this ſervice, 12 
Tenders and ſtore-ſhips, — — „ 


Furniſhed by the city of London, 8 double the num) 
ber the queen demanded, all well manned, and tho- 16 
roughly provided with ammunition and een: 


Tenders and once x n sf MAIS 


Camel, over 55 


1 Sir Wi aan Monſon! s nxval ad p. 172, 173. Stowe, p. 700 Camden, 


vol. ii. Meteren, lib. xv. fol. 308. Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. iv. p. 11118. 


m Communiczted ta me by the Rev. D. Koipe, canon of Chriſt church, Oæon. 
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ſervice; 27 „ 
Nin fed our arthe expence of the no ility, js gentry, . 
by the. merqhan-adventurers prime ſhips; and ee. 7 
lentiy well furniſhed, 81 JJC. 2p fp. HY 19 | 
fi Mü Winter's bse, e e e TO MY: 


1 queen 1 intelligence that the e which was. 
u evident mark of reſentment, meditated a ſecond attempt upon 
her dominions, reſolved like a wiſe princeſs to find them work at 
home, in order to which, in the ſpring of the year 1589, ſhe 
expreſſed her royal intention of aſſiſting Don Antonio to recover 


| his kingdom of Portugals. The expedition was undertaken 
| partly at the queen's charge, and partly at the enpence of pri- 


vate perſons. Her Majeſty furniſhed ſix men of war, and fixty 
thouſand pounds: Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were 
joint commanders, who with their friends adventured fifty thou- 


fand pounds; the reſt was defrayed by London, the Cinque- 


ports, Ipſwich, Harwich, Newcaſtle, &c. and the whole nayy 
conliſted of a hundred and forty-fix ſail o: to which alſo the 


r 


1 Stowe, p. 782. e vol. in. p- png os. Faris y Souſa, lib, v. | 
WP. 3- © Stowe, Speed, p. 863. Strype, vol, iii, p. 538, Þ Camden, 
vol. ili. p. 02. Le Clerc, tome i. ly, iv. el 
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The firſt exploit this armament performed was n nen 
re commonly called the Groyne'z which place they 


attacked, burnt the adfacenticountry,” together with many u. 
 $azines of naval ſtores, defeated a great body of Spaniards, aud 


then re-embarked their forces, and failed,' as they had at firſt 
deſigned, for the river of Liſbon . On their arrival before Pe. 
niche, the troops were landed; the place quickly ſurrendered to 
Don Antonio, and from thenee Sir John Norris with the earl af 
Eſſex, and the whole army, marched. immediately by land to- 
wards Lifbon, where they expected to have met the fleet under 
| the command of Sir Francis Drake; but he, finding it impoſlible 
to proceed up the river with ſafety to her Majeſty's ſhips, ftaid 
at the caſtle of Caſcais, which place he took, and alſo ſeized fixy 
Hail of ſhips belonging to the Hanſe-towns, laden with corn and 
Ammunition, which, with about one hundred and fifty pieces of 
Cannon, were the principal fruits of this voyage”. It was indeed 
intended to have gone to the Canaries ; but by this time the ſo 
diers and ſailors were ſo weakened with ſickneſs, that it was 
thought more expedient to return. In their paſſage home they 
landed at Vigo, took and plundered it, and, having made ſome 
addition to their booty, reached England, Sir Francis Drake a- 
_ riving at Plymouth on the twenty«firft of June, and Sir a 
Norris with the reſt of the fleet on the third of Toes 
having been about ten weeks abroad*. *- 
This expedition was inexpreſlibly deſtructive to the Spaniands 


difappointed all their deſigns, weakened their naval force, and | 


ſpread a mighty terror of the Engliſh arms through their whole 
dominions. But, as to any advantages which the proprietors 
teaped; they were but very inconſiderable, and the generals met 
with à cold reception in England; Sir John Norris charged vir 
Francis Drake with breach of his promiſe, and Sir Francis ac- 
cuſed him of f expetting wow a fleet ſervices __ were en 


4 sir William Wanke; $ no 4 p. * Ad; Fn, of Lil6het, 
vol. i; p. 59. r See al the before · cited authors, who write copionſly of this 
affair, and yet memoir-writers aſcribe this miſcarriage to the variance between 
our generals. See alſo Sir Francis Drake's letter to the Lord treaſurer 1. 
dated the ad of June, 1589, in Sttype's annals; vol. iv. f. 8. 1 Stone“ 
annals, p. 757. Speed, Camden, Birch's G vol. i. p. 60, 61. Faves" 
hilt, de enen, p. xv. & 16, 
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able: The chief grounds of their miſcarriage were in thoſe days, 


but indifferently manned and victualled, of which misfortune 
they were very ſenſible before they were out of the channel, 
Secondly, their landing at the Groyne was contrary to their in- 
ſtructions, gave the men an opportunity of drinking new wines, 
and expoſed them to a great and unneceſſary loſs, Thirdly, the 
difagreement of the generals before Liſbon defeated the remain. 
ing part of their deſign, and obliged them to think of coming 
home ſooner than they intended,.or was. neceſſary ; whereas, if, 

in purſuance of their inſtructions, they had failed directly tothe 
coaſts of Portugal, and landed their forces there, it is more than 


| probable. they had effectually placed Don Antonio upon the 
throne of Portugal, which would have given a deadly ſtroke tg. 


reſt and extended rhe commerce of England. 


did not 
diſcourage either the queen or her ſubjects from purſuing the 


| yar by ſea, and endeayouring as much as poſſible to ruin the 


maritime force of Spain, and augment their own, In order to 
this, her Majeſty ſettled a part of her revenue for the ordinary 


ſupply of the navy, amounting to about nine thouſand pounds 


year, and by expreſſing a very high eſteem for ſuch young 


| lords, and other perſons of diſtinction, as had ſhewn an inclina- 


tion to the ſea-ſervice, ſhe encouraged others to undertake yet 
greater things l. Amongſt theſe the earl of Cumberland parti - 

cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fitting out a ſtout ſquadron in 
the ſummer of the year 1589, with which he failed to the Ter- 
cera iſlands, where he did the Spaniards incredible miſchief, and 
The iſland of Fayall he reduced, took the city and caſtle there: 


| On, from whence he carried forty-five pieces of cannon, forced 


the iſland of Gracioſa to a compoſition, and ſeized ſeveral rich 


| hips, amongſt the reſt one, the cargo of which was valued at | 


t Sir William Monſon's naval trafts, p. 174.175. Stowe's annals; p. 757. in 
which we find that, on their return, the ſolders and ſailors thought of making them 
ches amends for their diſappointments by plundering Bartholomew fair. u Cam- 
den. dir R. Naunton in his Fragmenta regalia,  Lord-Bacon in his character of 
ERS. in on 
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8 upwards of an hundred thouſand p pounds, which in bis retury, 
| however, was loſ} in Mount's-Bay on the coaſt of Cornwall v. 
In 1590 Sir John Haykins and Sir Martin Forbiſher were At 


fea with two ſquadrons, and by impeding the return of the dpa - 


niſ plate-fleets fram America, and other ſervices, kept King 
Philip entirely employed at home, though his thoughts were 


fill huſy in contriving another expedition againſt England. 


The ſucceeding year Lord Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon to the 
duke of Norfolk, ſailed with a ſquadron to the iſlands, in hopes 
of intercepting the Spaniſh fleet from the Weft Indies, which 
now was forced to return home. In this be had probably fuc- 
|  eveded, if his force had been greater; but having no more than 
ſeven of the queen's ſhips, and about as many fitted out by pri. 
yate adventurers, he very narrowly eſcaped being totally de. 
ſtroyed by the Spaniards: for King Philip, knowing the diſmal 
0 conſequences t that muſt have followed, in cafe his Plate get 
was intereepted, reſolved to employ that force, which was int 
tended againſt England, for its relief, and accordingly ſent Don 
Antonio Baffan, an experienced ſeaman and an excellent officer, 
with a fleet of forty- five fail, to attack Lord Thomas Howard, who 
very narrowly eſcaped them. His vice-admiral Sir Richard Gren. 
ville, in the Revenge, was taken through bis own obſtinacy; ; for, 
hen the enemy was in fight, he would not be herſuaded that 
it was the armada, but infiſted that i it was the American fleet, 


and ſo was ſurrounded. He fold his life and his ſhip, which” 


was the only one of the queen's taken i in the war, dearly ; 3 fora 


man of war called the Aſcenſion, of Seville, and a double fly- boat 


full of men, ſunk by his fide, The Revenge was ſo battered, 


that ſhe could not be carried to Spain, but foundered at ſea with | 
two hundred Spaniards on board ; and, as for Sir Richard 


| Grenville, he died two days after of his mbar The next day 
after the fight the plate-fleet arrived, which ſhews the uncer- 
tainty of expeditions of this kind; Pull had it come but one day 
ſooner, or had the armada been one day later, the Engliſh had 
poſſeſſed t themſclvesofan immenſe treaſure. The Spaniards, how- 


ever, gained very little by their dear-bought ſuccels ; for, in their 


return home, near 100 veſſels were wrecked, andt the greateſt part 


OE Hakloyr s Voyages, vol. 11. p. 143. 1 as's p''grims, vol. iv. 5. 1145. Sir 

William N Monſon' 8 naval trafts, p. 176, > 
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ard with his little fleet till kept the ſea, and. by picking up firagy 


glers, ſaved a great part of the expences of his expedition . 


yould have given the Spaniards great advantages againſt us. It 


iſh troops. Sir John Norris, with a ſmall Englih army, 


men of war, forced an entrance into the harbour, and having 


ſhus blocked up the place by ſea, landed his ſailors, and, in 
conjunction with Sir John Norris, ſtormed the fort, which, 
though gallantly defended, was taken, but with the loſs of 


abundance of braye men, and amongſt them may be reckoned 


Sir Martin himſelf, who died of the wounds he received in that 
| ſervice. The ſame year Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw 


kins failed on their laſt-expedition into the Weſt Indies w. 
- The Spaniards, who ſeldom abandon any deſign they once 
undertake, were all this time employed | in aſſembling and equip- 


ping another fleet for England, and, as an earneſt of their in- 


jentians, in the year 1595, Don Diego Brochero, with four 
gallies, arrived in Mount's-bay in Cornwall, and, landing with 


and Penzance, with a neighbouring church, but without killing 


or taking fo much ag a fingle man. This, however, alarmed 
the nation, and engaged the queen to undertake an invaſion of 
the Spaniſh dominions, to prevent any ſuch future viſits to her 


2 Camden, vol. ii. p. 637, 638, Sir William Monſon, p. 178, 179. Caren's 
furvey of Cornwall, fol. 62. - Sir Walter Raleigh's true report in Hakluyt, vol. 


I, p. 169. Lioſchotten's voyages, book i, chap. 99. Sir Richard Hawkins's ob- 
ſervations, p. 10. J Camden, vol. iii. Stowe, p. 809. Hakluyt, vol, iii. Fol- 


ter's worthies in Yorkſhire, p. 233. Sit William Monfon's naval tracts. 2 Cam- 
2 Nn il, P. 697. Carey's * of An, fol. 1 * | 
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In 1591 the earl of Cumberland made another expedition, and 7 
in 15 Sir Martin Forbiſher and Sir John Burroughs infeſted 
the Spaniſh coaſt, and did much miſchief. In 1594 the queen 
ent x ſmall ſquadron to ſea under the command of Sir Martin 
Fotbiſher, to reduce the port of Breſt in Bretagne, which the 
king of Spain had taken, by the afliſtance of the leaguers in 
| - France, from King Henry IV. A plage chat, if it had been long 
kept, muſt have been very troubleſome to that monarch, and 


yas ſtrong as well by fituation as by the art and expence em- 
in fortifying it, and bad beſides a numerous garriſon of 
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formed the fiege by land z Sir Martin Forbiſher, with only four - 


— en 


all his men, burnt three little places, viz. Mouſe-hole, Newlin, 
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own; in order to which, a ſtout fleet and a numerous army were 
provided under the moſt experienced officers of thoſe times. 
Al be true deſign of this expedition was to deſtroy the Spaniſh 
fleet in the port of Cadiz, and to make themſelves maſters of 
that rich city. The force employed was very great, not leſs in 
all than one hundred and fifty fail, of which one hundred twen - 
ty-ſix were men of war; but of theſe only ſeventeen were the 
queen's ſhips, the reſt were hired from traders, and fitted for 
this voyage. On board this mighty fleet were embarked upwards 
of ſeven thouſand men? . The joint commanders of the/expedi, 
tion were the earl of Eſſer and the lord high admiral (Howard), 
aſſiſted by a council of war, compoſed of the following honou · 
rable perſons, via. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conyers Clifford. 
There was beſides a Dutch ſquadron under the command of 
Admiral Van Duvenvoord, conſiſting of twenty-four ſhips, well 
manned and victualled. This navy lay for ſome time at Ply. 
mouth, till all things could be got ready, and then, on the firſt 
of June 1596, failed for the coaſt of Spain with a fair MEPs _ 
the good wiſhes of all their countrymen b. | 
In their paſſage they were divided into 120 e and; 
_ whereas in former expeditions great inconyeniencies had happen» 
ed by the enemy's having early intelligence, in this they were ſo 
happy as to arrive in ſight of Cadiz on the twentieth of the ſame 
month, before they were either looked for, or ſo much as ap- 
prehended. They found the town indifferently well fortified, 
and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. In the port were forty-nine 
| Spaniſh ſhips, amongſt them many laden with treaſure, and 
pineteen or twenty gallies. It was reſolved the ſame day in 
2 council of war to have landed all their forces at St. Seba - 
ſtian's; but, when they came to attempt it, that was found im: 
practicable. After this, ſome time was loſt before their coming 
to another reſolution, which was owing to the joint command; 
for the earl of Eſſex, who was young and warm, affected to 
dictate, and, on the other hand, the admiral, who had as much 
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- Stowe, p. 771. Speed, p. 868. Sir William Monſon's aceount of the wars 
with Spain in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, p. 28. Vere's commentaries, p. 24: 
d Camden, vol. iii. p. 720, 721. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 184. 
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coutage, and a greal deal more experience, could” not brook by 
being tteaced in fuch' a manner IE IO is 
At laſt it was determined nv ch Di had. | 
doe any attempt was made upon the town; whereupon a new - 
difficulty aroſe, which was, who ſhould command this attack, 
firſt demanded by the earl of Eſſex, then given to Sir Walter 


£ 


Raleigh, laſtly challenged and enjoyed by the vice-admiral lord 


Thomas Howard. In the execution of it ſome errors were com-. 
mitted by the Engliſh through the too great heat and emulation 
of their commanders, but others much more groſs and fatal by 


the Spaniards, who, when they found themſelves compelled to 5 


their own artillery, and where at leaſt their men might” have 


gone aſhore in ſafety, they ran them up the bay as far from the 
enemy as poſſible, by which means ron fell into the FINE a 5 


the Engliſh, and the reſt were burnt®. 


In the mean time the earl of Eſſex landed his 1 men 1 


the enemy deſerting a ſtrong fort, from which they might have 


done him much miſchief; three regiments alſo were ſent to make 
— maſters of the cauſeway which unites the iſtand to the 
© This they performed with very ſmall loſs, but afterwards 


qt it again, which gave the gallies an opportunity of eſca- 
ping; another overſight, for which no account can be given. 


The lord admiral, hearing the earl was landed, landed alſo with 


the remainder of the forces, doubting much whether his lord- 


ſhip could have kept the place; and, while the two generals 
were employed in reducing the city, Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent 


to ſeize the'ſhips in the harbour of Port- real, to prevent which 


the duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed them to be ſet on fire and 
| en, whereby n millions were buried i in the ſeas. 


8 see the cha at. tbe and of the firſ value of Hakloye p am Gard to 


be written by a perfon who, was in the expedition, as alſo a better copy of the 


Game relation in Stowe's annals, \p.' 771. See likewiſe Sir William Monſon's ac- 
 coutit and obſervations on this, voyage in his tracts, p. 1804. Ferrera's hiſt. de 


Eſpana, p. Xv. § 16. Mayerne, Turquet hiſt. d' Eſpagne, liv. xxxvi. p. 28 7. 

4 Camden, vol. iii. p. 725. Stowe, p. 774. Speed, p. 870. Sir Walter Ra- 
kigh's relation of the aclion at Cadiz, in his genuine remains Racy by his 
* p. 45. Vers's eee p- A2. 
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| fly, did it without avy of thoſe precautions whereby they might 
have provided for their ſafety ; for, inſtead of running their ſhips 
aſhore under the'town, where they would have been covered by 
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ih The city and its forts they nde here eig, and the 
| earl of Eſſex was very delirous of being left e e 


tiſon, however ſmall z which was; notwithſtanding; ot over-ruled 


by the council of war, and then it was agreed to fail to Faro; 
In ther kingdoea of Algariey :bhete thoy Suid thb plies dens 


ed by its inhabitants, and void of any thing that could be madt 


plunder. To repair this diſappointment, the earl of Eflex va 


for ſailing to the Azores; and there waiting for the Eaſt Indi 


ſhips; bur in this, too, he was over-ruled; becauſe there was 4 
great complaint of the want of proviſion and ammunition ag 
board their fleet. In their return they locked into the port 


of the Groyne, St. Andero, and St. Sebaſtiat's, whete they 


expected to find ſhips, but met with none ; and after this, no- 

| thing remarkable happened till their arrival in England; which 
was on the eighth of Auguſt the ſame yeat. They brought 
with them two galleons, one hundred brafs guns; and an im- 


menſe booty, the defire of keeping whicb is conceived to have 


hindered them from performing more. But with reſpec to the 


damage done the Spaniards,” it is not eaſy to form any com- 


putation: However; this we know, that they burnt eleven men 
of war, forty ſhips from the Indies, four large merthant-men 
and many magazines of ammunition and- proviſion ; ſo that 
notwithſtanding the people might murmor here at home about 


the miſcarriage of this voyage; as from the writings in thoſe 


times it manifeſtly appears they did, yet taking all things toge- 

| ther, it anſwered uy! wee and GENET {he enemy _ 
vey 

In the ſpring of. the year. I 599, the OR of Spain fitted oak 

2 freſh armada from Liſbon, compoſed not only of his ow 

ſhips and gallies, but alſo of all that he could take up and hire 


in * or elſewhere, On ö theſe he n a great | 


Way * 


* bon pare Sir William Monſon's remarks ohh \ ibe 1 of the EY) of E. 
ſex, as alſo with the account given of this Buſineſs by Mr. Oldys; in his excellent 


x life of Sir Walter Ralcigh, See likewiſe the different relations of this expedition | 


by the earl of Eſſex, Sir Anthony Standen; Siy Chtiſtopher Blunt, and the | 


Admiral Howard; in Dr. Birch's memoirs of Eliſabeth, vol. il. p. 45—55- Letter? 


of thanks were written to the lord admiral, on his arrival at Plymouth, and to the 
carl of Eſſex, and Mynheer Van Duvenyoord at Portſmouth; by order of the 


queen, for their great ſervices on this occaſion, See Lord Burleigh's diary in 


Murdin's collection, p. — 
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Faced both England 191d. ee aig: bk wh Aare 9555 
bim, ſcattered his fleet, and thirty-ſix {ail were caſt. away. In | 
the mean time the queen reſolyed to ft out another fleet under 
the command. of tie carl of Eflez, with an intent to intercept 
the plate-fleet | near the Azores, aſter burning ſuch veſſels as = 


were in the harbours of the Groyne and Ferrol. This fleet 


conſiſted of forty men of war, and ſeventy other ſhips, to 
which the Dutch. added ten men of war, under Bir John 
Van eee *. was een in uy "_ en 


tion t. . FP A+ E 
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wiſing, they were forced back thither again, and did not ſail 
the ſecond time till the ſeventh of Auguſts They uſed their beſt 
endeavours; to perform the firſt part of their inſtructions, but 


finding it impracticahle, they thought it expedient to ſteer for 
the iſlands, which accordingly they did. In this voyage Sir 


Walter Raleigh's ſhip ſprung her maſt, which however did not 
hinder him, when he had repaired his loſs, from proceeding to 


the place of rendezyous, which was the iſland of Flores. He 


had ſcarce begun to wood and water there, before the earl of 
Eſſex ſent him orders to follow him to Fayal, which iſland the. 


— 


general himſelf intended to attempt. Raleigh obeyed him; but 


not finding Eſſex on his arrival, and perceiving that the people 


were ſecuring cheir goods, throwing up retrenchments, and 


making every other preparation neceſſary for their defence, he, 


with the advice of his officers, reſolved, in caſe Eſſex did not 


arrive in four days, to attempt the reduction of the iſland, 


vhich accordingly he performed z but though he got reputation 
dy this exploit, yet he loſt the petieral's friendſhip, ſo that a 


eoldneſs thenceforward prevailed, which afterwards increaſed 
to open oppoſition and the moſt rancorous hatred 8. 


After Eſſex's arrival they failed together to Graciofa, which 
immediately ſubmitted. Here the general intended to have 
| Rayed; and if he had done fo, undoubtedly i it had anſwered his 


t Ferrat hill 4e Eſpana, p. 28. 6 xvi. - Moteren, liv. Ai. fol. 403. cur. 


den, vol. iti. p. 737, 728. 5 see Sir William Menſon's refleQions upon 
this expedition, the life of Sir Walter Raleigh defore cited, and Gowe's annals, 
p. 783. 
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purpoſe, and he had taken the whole Spaniſh fleet; but being 


too eaſily brought | to alter his purpoſes, he 'took another me. 


thod; which gave the Spaniards, who arrived next day, an op- 
+, portunity of proceeding for Tercera, with the lofs'of no more 


than three ſhips, which were taken by Sir William Monſon b. 
The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of about thirty-ſeven fail, ar. 
tived ſafely i in the port of Angra, which was well rende by 
ſeveral forts, fo that, on mature deliberation, it 'was Judged im- 
n to & 7 mie w kar þ there with reaforiable ate ns of 
ſuccefs. b : 
The earl of Eſſex, vexed at this Aifeppakatiaiath het to 
do ſomewhat of conſequence before he returned, and therefore 
landing, ſurpriſed the town of Villa Franca, and plundered it, 
after which he re-imbarked his forces, and prepared for his re- 
turn home l. In his paſſage he had the good luck to take a 
very rich Spaniſh ſhip, which fell into his fleet, miſtaking it for 
their own, and had taken another in the ſame manner, but for 
the imprudence of a Dutch captain, who firing haſtily upon 
her, frighted her away. In the mean time, the Spaniards were 
meditating great deſigns. The abſence of the Engliſh fleet gave 
them an opportunity of ſending out their ſquadrons from the 
Groyne and Ferrol. With theſe they intended to have made a 
deſcent in Cornwall, and to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


port of Falmouth, in which leaving a ſtrong garrifon, they | 


thought next of intercepting the Engliſh fleet in their return, 
when they knew it muſt be weakened by ſo rough and trou- 
bleſome an expedition, in which ſo long a ſpace of time had 
been ſpent; and their ſhips' were to return ſo late in the year. 

'This deſign, as it was wiſely laid, ſo it was well conducted; 
the Spaniſh admiral joined his ſquadrons as he intended, and 
proceeded with them to the iflands of Scilly, almoſt within 
' ſight of our ſhore. There he thought fit to call a council of 
war, in order to o give His en neceſſary inſtructions as to the 


n Stowe, p. 783. Speed, p. 11e. vere $ commentaries, p. 4567» " 
relation of this voyage by the earl of Eſſex, Lord Thomas Howard, Lord 
Montjoy, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. in Purchas, vol. iv, p. 1935. i See 
a copious aceoùnt of this expedition written by Sir Arthur Gorges, who was em- 
ployed therein; in the fourth volume of Putchas's Pilgrims, p. 1938. 
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des deſcent. But it ſo happened, that while his captains 


were on board, a very high ſtorm aroſe, which hindered them 
for a long time from getting back to their reſpective ſhips, and 


afterwards entirely ſeparated their fleet, toſſing them to and fro, 
ſometimes towards our coaſt, ſometimes on their on. In this 


orm eighteen capital ſhips were loſt, ſeveral forced into Eng: 


liſh ports were taken, and the Spaniſh admiral ſchemes there- 
by entirely difconcerted. Nor did our fleet eſcape the fury of 
this tempeſt, but were terribly beaten; however, their ſhips be- 


ing light and ſtrong, and manned by able ſeamen, they with | 
| much difficulty reached our weſtern Ws in the latter end i | 
the month of October: . 


The compaſs of this work, 1-confeſs; — to ; me 


hi digreſſions; but as the principal intention of it is to give 


the reader a juſt and impartial notion of the conduct of our 
naval affairs under every, reign, ſo I think myſelf obliged to 
make a few ſhort reſlections on the facts before ſet down, in 
order to ſhew how little we ſtood indebted for ſafety to the 
management of our own commanders, or to the" faults of our 


enemies, and how much we owe to the care of divine Provi- 
dence, which a | Heathen would haye called 15 denden of Queen 


Eliſabeth, - 


This een to che Azores . hank proved, if well 


managed hy us, the ruin of the Spaniſh power, and as it was 
managed, had yery near been fatal to our own; ſo much de- 
pends on the conduct of commanders, and ſo little regard ought 
there to be had to high titles and great quality, where the 
Hafety of a nation is at ſtake. The earl of Eſſex was choſen for 
this command from court - moti ves, ſuch as his birth, intereſt, 


and perſonal accompliſhments, though he wanted almoſt all the 


qualities requiſite for a commander in chief. His courage was 
hot and fierce, but not refolute or laſting; his wit was quick, 
but his judgment low and unſettled ; and beſides all this, de- 


cient in experience. Sir William Monſon, who went the voy- 


age with him, and who appears enough inclined to favour him, 
owns that their miſcarriage was entirely owing to his Lordſhip's . 
(0capacity, who was unable to farm 9 right reſolution bime 


x Camden, Stowe, Speed, Rule 
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28. 
ſelf, or purſue ſteadily any meaſures recommended to OP by 
thoſe who were more knowing than hel. Sir. Walter Raleigh 
| fell into diſgrace with him, and, as Sir William. Monſon a 
had ſmarted ſeverely, if the earl had not been afraid of 
called to an account for i it in England, and all this for doing 
his duty, for performing the only. important ſervice done in the 
whole expedition. This demonſtrates, that the earl had ng 
view but to his own particular glory, and that the public ſervice 
was to be poſtponed whenever it came in competition there. 
with. By this management that plate · fleet eſcaped, which, if 


it had been taken, would haye ruined the ente 15 made 


ys. 
His fabſequent attetwpts to repair his. own eng ad to 
make a ſhew of that reſolution which he really had not, de. 


| layed the return of the fleet, and gave the Spaniſh admiral an 


opportunity of invading England, which an accidental ſtorm 
prevented. So much is due to truth, and to the intereſt of the 
nation; nor would 1 have chis looked on ag flowing from any 
pique to the memory of the earl of Eſſex, who was certainly 
2 popular nobleman, endowed with many virtues 3 but where 
the public ſuffers, an hiſtorian ought to ſpare no man, howerer 


ſupported by the favour of his prince, or magnified 85 the fol | 


Jy « of the people ©, 


In I 598, the earl of Cumberland fitted out a ſquadron of 


eleven fail at his own expence, with which he firſt attempted to 
intercept the Liſbon fleet 1 in its paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. Be- 
ing diſappointed. i in that, he failed. to the Canaries, where he 
made a deſcent on the iſland of Lancerota, plundered it, and 
then proceeded to America, where he promiſed himſelf great 
things. The place he fixed upon was the iſland of Puerto 
Rico, where he landed, and took the capital with ſmall loſs, 
This city he determined to keep, therefore refuſed a yery large 
ranſom offered him by the inhabitants, whom he turned out, 
and then thought of fortifying ihe place, with an intent to have 


I Sir William Monſon's naval trade, p. 191. 

m The reader may be convinced of the truth of what is ; above aſſerted, by 
comparing the relation of Sir Arthur Gorces, before cited, with Sir William 
Monſon? s account in his naval tracts, and what is faid on the ſame ſubject by 
Mr. Oldys, i in his life of Sir Walter terre in | 
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_ convinced that the deſiga was impraQticable, diſeaſes | 
reading amongſt his ſoldiers and ſeamen to ſuch a degree, 

' that be was obliged to abandon his conqueſt, and to return 

home 99 * e mater than wy yonliderdble | 
? In n thare-was, A great fleet fitted out by tha ah 5 
command: but it ſeems rather with an intent to watch the Spas 
piards, than to undertake any other enterprize of importance 
bince ; after remaining about three weeks in the Downs, it was 
again laid up. Yet the equipping this fleet bad a great effect 
upon Spain, and all the powers of Europe, for it was drawn 
together in twelye days time, well victualled, and thoroughly 
manned, which ſhewed the ſtrength of our maritime power, 
and how much it was improved fince 1588 . The next year, 
being 1600, Sir Richard Leviſon was ſent to intereept the 
plate-fleet, which deſign, though it was well contrived, and 
wiſely executed, yet failed 7. In 1601, the ſame admiral was 5 
employed i in Ircland, where he did good ſervice, in obliging 
the Spaniards, who had landed a conſiderable body of forces, 
to relinquiſh their deſign, and withdraw out of that iſland d. 

In 1602, the ſame admiral in conjunction with Sir William 
Monſon, was employed in an expedition for intercepting the 
galleons, which had infallibly taken effect, if the Dutch had 
ſent their ſquadron, agreeable to their engagements with the 
queen r. 
on the coaſt of Portugal, and at length reſolved to attack a 
poo „ which lay with eleven gallies in the road of Cerim- 

whi 


formed ĩn the whole war, deſerves to be circumſtantially related. 
The town of Cerimbra was large and well buik with frees 


ſtone, 


Above the rung on the * top of a NOR ſtood an n. 
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1156—1157. . © Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 195. 
Stowe, p. 788. Speed, p. 877. vp Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 
196. 9 Stowe, p. 798. Itinerary of Fynes Moryſon, b. ii. p. 134. 
Camden, p. $87, 700 r Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 198. Cam- 


den, p. 893. 
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| Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, they continued 
ch, as it was one of the moſt gallant exploits per- 


defended by a good citadel well furniſhed with artillery. 


ſo 
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_ * fo fortified as to command the place, the citadel, and is Hat 
| The galleon was moored cloſe to the ſhore, ſo as to defend by 
its fire, part of the citadel and part of the town: the gallies 
had fo flanked and fortified themſelves, that they were able to 
make a great fire upon the Engliſh fleet, without receiving any 
damage themſelves, till ſuch time as our ſhips were juſt before 
the town. Tet, in ſpite of theſe and many other advantages, 
the Engliſh admirals reſolved to attack them, which they did on 
the third of June. A gale of wind blowing freſh about two 
in the morning, the admiral weighed, and made the ſignal for 
an attack. The vice-admiral did the like, and ſoon after they 
fell upon the enemy with great fury; and though the Spaniards 
defended themſelves. with much reſolution, yet in the end ſeve- 
ral of the gallies were burnt, the garriſon driven from the caſtle, 
and the rich gallon, for which all this ſtruggle was made, 
taken, with about a million of pieces of eight on board. The 
fourth, taking the * * a fair wind, they returned to "=P 
lan d. = 
Frederic Spinols, in ths 8. Levis, failed God eaten 
with the reſt of the gallies that had eſcaped, viz. The St. John 
Baptiſt, the Lucera, the Padilla, the Philip, and the St. John, 
for the coaſt of Flanders, and on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber entered the Britiſh channel t. Sir Robert Manſel was 
cruizing there with two or three men of war, and four Dutch 
ſhips, to intercept them. The enemy firſt diſcovered two of 
the Dutch ſhips, and reſolved to engage them. But before they 
could put this deſign into execution, perceivirig one of the 
queen's, they ſtood off the remainder of the day, hoping by 
advantage of the night to gain their intended port, The ad- 
miral, and the other ſhips, with the two Dutch men of war, 
chaſed them from eight in the morning till jun- ſet, when the 
gallies altered their courſe for the Engliſh ſhore, and came ſo 
near it, that ſome of the ſlaves got off their chains, leaped 
overboard, and ſwam to land. They then very unhappily ran into 


ir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 199—201. Camden, p. 893895, 
* Fuller's worthics in Lincolaſhire, p C Johnſtoni, rerum Britan- 
nicarum hiſt / lib. ix. p. 309. Winwood's memorials, vol. i. p. 401, 412, 473, 
4335, 435, 438, 439. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 203. 
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the place; where one of het Majeſty's ſhips, and the Hollanders | 


lay at anchor. Sir Robert foreſeeing that the gallies muſt fall 


in with thoſe ſhips, in order to make them ſtill keep that courſe, | 
ſteered a little out of the way, to get between them and the _ 


coaſt of Flanders, The ſhip which they thus fell in with, was 
the Anſwer, Capt. Broadgate, who fired upon them very 


briſkly, as the Dutch did likewiſe. The enemy however did 
not fire ſo much as a fingle gun, but made the beſt uſe they 


could of their oars, and ſteering at random, one of them irt 


the night came directly upon the admiral, who diſcharging all 
his guns, brought down her main-maſt, when, hearing a moſt 
lamentable cry, he offered thoſe who were in her quarter. 
The other five gallies came to her aſſiſtance, at whom he diſ- 
charged a broadſide, but what execution it did could not be 


diſcovered. One of the Dutch ſhips falling foul of the galley 
called the Lucera, carried away her rudder, and ſo diſabled her 
that ſhe ſunk immediately, with all that were on board By a 
like accident the Padilla ſplit in pieces, and the Dutch veſſel, 
who was the occaſion of the diſaſter, narrowly eſcaped ſharing 


the ſame fate. A third was caſt away through careleſſneſs of 
the ſailors, in her endeavouring to reach Calais. Two put into 


Newport. Spinola in the Admiral, with a very valuable cargo, 
got ſafe, though with difficulty, into Dunkirk, and after refit- 


ting the three gallies, carried them to Sluys u, The year fol- 


lowing he was killed in an engagement with the Dutch, leaving 


behind him the character of a very brave and MT _ 


mander v. 


This was the laſt . exploit performed by ſea in this reign; | 


for the queen, now far in years, and worn out with the cares 


and fatigues of government, died on the twenty-fourth of 


March following, in the forty-fifth year of her reign, and in 
the ſeventieth of her life, when ſhe had ſettled the Proteſtant 


religion throughout her kingdom, had reſtored the crown to its 


Camdeni annal. Eliz. p. 895. His Grotii hiſt. Belgic. ſyb anno 
1602. He gives all the honour to his countrymen, but with how litcle reaſon 
will appear hereafter, from. a very curious and authentic paper written by Sir 


Robert Manſel. * w Card. Bentivoglio Guerra de Fiandra, p. 53m. 
H. Grorii annal. & hiſt, A. D. 1603. een Nederland. hiſt. fol. 500. 
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ancient reputation, ſupported her allies'with-the-gieateſ bon 


neſs, and humbled her enemies, {a as . _ to 0 
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* cb. Lord 3 in uu. A of Queen | Eliſabech, and jn bs 
diſcourſe of peace and war. Stowe, Speed. See a ſo a very curious letter to 


Mr. afterwards Sir Ralph Win wood, and ſecretary of ſtate ts-the Duke de Tre: 


mouille, acquainting him with the demiſe, and ſome other extraordinary pantiz 
culars of this illuſtrious princeſs, in Winwood's mgmoriah, vol. ji, p. 40 
461. Dr. Birch's memoirs of that reign, vol. ii. p. $08; Moyſer's s memoirs 


of the affairs of Scotland, p. 309. See a very patticular and accurate relation 


of the laſt ficknefs and death of this great queen, left us by her near felation] 
Sir * * afterwatds earl of Montouth, nen 1 | 
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| Her attention to trade appears in many! inſtances, of ſome of 


which it may not be amils to treat more particularly. The mer- 
chants of the Hanſe-towns complained loudly in the beginning 


of her reign, of the'ill treatment they had received in the days. 


of Edward and Queen Mary; to which ſhe very prudently an- 


ſwered, « That as ſhe would not innovate any thing, ſo ſhe 
<« would protect them ſtill in the immunities and condition ſhe 


ec found them; which not contenting them, their commerce 
was ſoon after ſuſpended for a time, to the great advantage of 


the Engliſh merchants 3 for they trying what they could do 


themſelves therein, their adventures and returns proving ſucceſs. 
ful, they took the whole trade into their hands, and fo divided 
themſelves into ſtaplers and merchant-adventurers, the one re · 
ſiding conſtantly at ſome one place, the other keeping their 
courſe and adventuring to other -towns and ſtates abroad, with 


cloth and other manufactures. This ſo nettled the Hanſe, that 


they deviſed all the ways that a difcontented people could, to 
draw upon our new ſtaplers or adyenturers-the ill. opinion of 
other nations and ſtates; but that proving of too ſmall force to 
| ſtop the current of ſo ſtrong a trade as they were now 7 run into, 
they reſorted to ſome other practices. 


They applied themſelves to the emperor, as FO a Fociety I 
incorporated into the empire; and upon complaint, obtained 
ambaffadors to the queen, to mediate the buſineſs, but theſe re · 


turned re infecta. Hereupon the queen cauſed a proclamation 


to be publiſhed, that the merchants of the Hanſe ſhould be 


treated, and uſed as al other ſtrangers in her dominions, in 


point of commerce, without any mark of diſtinQtion, At laſt, - 


the Hanſe-towns prevailed ſo far in virtue of their German con- 
nections as to gain an imperial edict, whereby the Engliſh mer- 
chants were prohibited all commerce in the empire; this was 
anſwered by a proclamation ?, in confequence of which, fixty 
fail of their ſhips were taken in the river of Liſbon, laden with 
contraband goods for the uſe of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips the 
queen intended to have reftored, as 3 e to have 


Y The imperial edle of the Empetbr 1 II. bears date the firſt of Au- 
guſt, 1557; which; together with Her majeſty's proclamation of the thirteenth 
of January following, may ve met with at large in Wheeler” s treatiſe of com- 
merCce, p. 80, 93. wo 
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_ compromiſed all differences with. thoſe trading cities j bat when ' 
. that a general aſſembly was held at the city of 35 
Lubeck in order to concert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Englinn 

trade ſhe cauſed the ſhips and their cargoes to be confiſcated; 
only two of them were teleaſed to carry home this news, and 
| „ Is en mm ; 
renn 1 10 
After this Sieilmond king of Poland e in * 
| half, ſending hither an ambaſſador, who talking in a very high 
ſtyle, the queen in her anſwer told him plainly, that the king 
his maſter made no right eſtimate of his own power, and that 
himſelf was very little fit for the employment in which ſhe 
found him®. Thus were we ridded for ever of theſe incorpo- 
rated foreign factors, and our own merchants eſtabliſhed in the 
right of managing our commerce. In the latter end of her reign, 
ſome diſputes happening with the king of Denmark, and he 
moſt unadviſedly ſeizing the Engliſh ſhips that were in his ports, 
the queen ſent one Dr. Parkins to demand an immediate and 
adequate ſatisfaction; which he did in ſo peremptory a ſtyle, 
that the Dane was glad to compound the matter for forty thou- 
ſand dollars, which he paid her Majeſty, and which ſhe cauſed 
| tobe * aaa divided n the merchants who Were 
injured d. | 
Theſe are inſtances of hw noble nit in e EPs of 
grievances in foreign countries, even in the moſt perilous times, 
and when ker affairs were in the utmoſt embarraſſment. As to 
her care of trade and navigation within her own dominions, we 
have already mentioned many particulars ; however, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that in 1563 an act was made for the bet- 
a ter regulation, maintenance, and increaſe of the navy“: and in 
5 1566 there was a law to enable the maſter, wardens, and the 
alſſtants of the Trinity-houſe, to ſet up beacons and ſea-marks d. 
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The ſame year there paſſed an act for incorporating, and more 
n nnn che company of merchantradyenturers*, 7 


—— — . 


* 98 2 8 ii. p. as 606, 148, and the other lbs of her reign. 
: Wheeler $ treatiſe on commerce. Molloy de jure maritimo, book ii. chap. xii. 
? See the memorable reply of that princeſs upon this occaſion at large, in Speed, 

p. 871, d Stowe, p. 187. Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdin's collection. 
dee the ſtatute, anno 1 Elif. cap. v. 4 Anno 8 Elif, cap. xi. Hakl. 


Voyages, vol. i. p. 394. 
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10 1155 1 likewiſe paſſed. an act for the inerpaſe of mag 
hers, and for the maintenance of navigation, and more. eſpecial, 
ly for recovering the. trade to Iceland, which began then to de. 
cay, and in ybich there had been employed anpually u 
of two hundred ſail of ſtout ſhips. In 585 the queen ereft» 


ed, by her letters patent, a new company for the management 


of the trade to Barbary t; andi in the year 1600 ſhe 
a ſociety of merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies b, whence the 
N Raſt _ N is Leeder wil * e 


8 10 A 


attention to the commerce of her ſubjeQts, the queen afforded 
others continually, by ſending enyoys and agents to the Cray to 
| the Shah of Perſia, to ſeveral great princes in the Eaſt Indi 

and, in ſhort, whereyer her interpoſition could be of any 2 
open, to promote, or to recover any branch of traffic, as appears 
by all the hiſtories that are extant gf her reign). It may be faid, 
and which is more, may be ſaid with truth and juſtice, that in the 
midſt of theſe great things done for induſtry and trade, the 


| prerogative was carried very high, many monopolies erected, 


and ſeveral excluſive privileges granted, which have been found 
injurious to trade. But the diſcuſſing theſe points belong to ge⸗ 

neral hiſtory. The queen leyied taxes ſparingly, and helped. 
out her revenues, by what were then ſtyled rights of the crown. 


Monopalies were the invention, at leaſt bad the countenance, 


and turned to the profit of her miniſters, who for a time de- 


ceived their miſtreſs into the ſupport of them ; but when ſhe 


| underſtood the nature and extent of them, ſhe gave them up. 
As to ſtatutes prejudicial to trade, there were ſome founded in 
popular error, from which no age is exempt: or things them- 
ſelves have changed their circumſtances, if not their nature, that 
what was or ga. be judged _ theo, may be 7 wrong 
now. N 


fe 


wr An. 22 Eliſ. cap. vii. '£ Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ii. p. 114. k Dated 
t Weſtminſter, December 371. A. R. 43. and recited at large in Purchas, vol. i. 
Bb; iii. p. „.. Camden, Bacon, Oſborne, Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, 
Rapin. Sce the letters addreſſed to thoſe princes by the queen, on that head, at 
lengib, in endet, vol, i. p. 338, 339, 375, 415. vol. ii, Fe 136, 203. vol. lis 
p. I . 
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ſpel was the great care ſhe took of the coin, which, as we 
have ſheven, was ſhamefully debaſed in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
zig-Rdward VI. and though her ſiſter had put an entire ſtop 
w this had practice, yet the circumſtances of her affairs were 
yery far from being ſuch as to admit her taking any meaſures 
owards an effectual amendment, the baſe coin continuing to 


however, did not hinder foreigners from pouring in vait quanti- 
ties of that mixed money, to the great detriment of the nation, 
and this, notwithſtanding that princeſs expoſtulated with ber 
veighbours upon that ſubject, and her doing all ſhe could to 
binder it x. But immediately after the acceſſion of Queen Eli- 
ſebeth, che Lord Burleigh and Sir Thomas Smith, whoſe papers 
upon that head are yet extant, interpoſed with the queen, and 
ſhewed ber clearly the bad conſequences of a debaſed coinage, 
ad ſhewed her farther, that it was not the ſhort ends of wit, 
or ſome: light and temporary devices that could ſuſtain the e- 
pence of a great monarchy, but ſound and ſolid courſes. 1 make 
uſe of their expreſſions, which though not elegant, are ar very 
emphatic. They therefore exhorted her to purſue the ſteps of 
her great · grandfather Edward IV. and rejecting all expedients 
3 ineffeQual in themſelves, and unworthy of her, to ſtrike at 
the root of the evil. Admirable and ſolid counſels! ? 
She took their adyice, and by a proclamation in the ſecond 
year of her reign, called in all the debaſed money, directing it 
to be marked with a greyhound, portcullice, lion, harp, roſe, 
or fleur-de-lys, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral intrinſic values of the 
pieces, it being her deſign to refine the coin, not according to 
the legal, but natural eftimation of money ; and therefore ſhe 
directed, that foreign coin and bullion ſhould be brought to her 
mint, as there was from eight thouſand to twenty-two thouſand 
pounds every week, and the like quantity of gold in Spaniſh” | 
piſtoles, for the ſpace of about ſix months, when ſhe repaid 
ber ſubjects the full value of the filyer, in new money of that 
ſandard, which has ſince continued, and which was fixed after 


k Camden, 3 Eu. wks i. p. 75, 76. Stowe, p. 646, 647. Strype's an, 


vol, i. ghap. xii, P- 64, 266. Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 
151, | | fs 7 1 | 


mature | 


again; by introducing a freſh debaſement, but the Lord Burleigh; 
then Sir William Cecil, and ſecretary of ſtate, withſtood this, 
as he did every other project of that kind, ſo long as he lived, 
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mature deliberation, and with a juſt regard to the value filver 


and gold had obtained in foreign countries at that time. In the 
very next year the majority of her council were for undoing all 


with ſuch vehemence of ſpeech, and with ſuch ſtrength 1 ar- 


| gun, as kept the queen ſteady to her firſt meaſure. - 


When this great undertaking was thoroughly perfected, + the 


queen took occaſion to tell her people in a proclamation, that 


ſhe had now conquered that monſter which had ſo long devour- 
ed them; and it is very wiſely recited in the preamble of an 
act of parliament, in the fifth year of her reign, “ That by 


ec her great goodneſs new money had been coined of the ſame | 


« fineneſs, as in the time of her noble progenitors.” Neither 


Was this famous act, as ſhe herſelf called it upon another occa- 


ſion, forgot, in the inſcription placed upon her monument, 
where, after mention being made of reſtoring religion to its 
primitive ſincerity, and eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquillity, it fol- 


lows, that ſhe reduced the coin to its juſt value. Hence we may 


| perceive how great an action this was, 14 of what —— 
| benefit to the kingdom. 


It may, however, contribute not a little to our x ſatixfaQtion, if 
we inquire what quantity of coin, both gold and filver, there 
might be in the nation, towards the cloſe of her reigr, that is, 
at the beginning of the laſt century, becauſe it is of very great 
conſequence to have a juſt notion of what was the nation's ſtock 


in ready money at that period, when our great foreign commerce, 
began. We have indeed an authentic account of her. entire 


coinage in ſilver, amounting to above four millions and a half; 
but then, if we conſider, that ſhe re- coĩined almoſt all the filver 
ſpecie of the kingdom, and that there was a ſmall alteration in 
the ſtandard in the latter end of her reign, which raiſed {:;ver 
from five ſhillings to five and two-pence an ounce, which oc- 


caſioned a new fabrication; ſo that much of the former coin 
came into the mint again as bullion; we may, with the judicious 


Dr. Davenant, eſtimate the ſilver coin at that time in this king- 
dom at two milkons and a half, to which if we add the gold of 
her own and her predeceſſors coin, and eſtimate this at a million 

and 
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the truth, and that one hundred and fifty years ago the current: 7 
coin of England x in * whole to tour 3 

eee the: coin was mene bn the firſt OR 2 
in motion, ſo this being thus early ſet right, all the ſubordinate- 

parts of general commerce began quickly to reſume their reſpec- 

tive 2 and the willingneſs which the queen ſhewed upon 
every occaſion to facilitate whatever defigns were formed for 
improving her dominions, employing her ſubjects, and venting 
the produce of their induſtry, had ſuch effects, that by degrees, 
one thing opening a way to another, the face of affairs totally 
changed. All the complaints that were formerly made gave place 
to a general approbation of the queen's government amongſt the 
better part of her ſubjects, that is, amongſt thoſe who were 
villing to help themſelves by their honeſt and chearful endea- 
vours to enlarge their properties, and to turn to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage the laudable deſire, which their ſovereign expreſſed, f 
encouraging whatever could be invented for the * g their 
welfare, and augmenting the public ſtock. 

This diſpoſition i in the queen excited a like ſpi brit e 


the whole nation. Not only perſons bred to trade, and ſome of 


the middle gentry of the kingdom, launched out into expeditions 
for diſcoveries, and planting new-found countries; but even per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction became encouragers and adventurers 
in thoſe deſigns, ſuch as the Lord-treaſurer Burleigh, the earl 
of Leiceſter, &c. and ſome of them actually engaged in the 
execution of ſuch projets, amongſt whom were the earls of 
Cumberland, Eſſex, and Southampton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert Dudley, 
Ec. . And therefore we need not wonder at the ſurpriſing in- 
creaſe of our maritime power, or the number of remarkable un- 
dertakings of this ſort, within ſo ſhort a period of time. Let us 
mention only a few: In 1575 Sir Humphry Gilbert attempted 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage. In 1577 Sir Martin For- 
biſher ſought one the ſame way n. Pet and Jackman failed on 
a like deſign in 1580 by the direction of the governor and com- 


1 Hakluyt's, Monſon's, and Purchas's collections conſilt chicfly of inſtances of 


this fort, w Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ill. p. 32. 
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ene Gilbert; in order to full 
Florida j nor did it miſcarry through any error of the underts. 


ker. The great Sir Walter Raleigh would have ſettled Virgi- 
bia in 1584, if prudence, induſtry, and public ſpirit could have 


effeed it; but though he failed in the extent, Jet he was not 
terally defeated in his hopes, fince he laid the foundation of that 
5 ſettlement, which hath ſince ſo happily ſucceeded. But it is now 
time to ſpeak of thoſe great men by em br RIIIAS 


tions were ee and firſt of 


CHARLES HOWARD, Baron i fghar 
_ afterwards, Earl of Nottingham, Knight of the 


en and Lord gh. da Os Ape 


WI habl drekdy ſeeti two brotliers " this nenne bah 
of Howard ſucceſſively lord high-admirals, and we are 

how to ſpeak of inother Howard, who arrived by merit at the 
ſame high bonour; and, which is more; was alſo the ſon of i 


lord bigh-admiral of England 7. He was born in the year 15 36, 
in the latter end of the reign of King Henry VII. his father 


having the title only of Lord William Howard d. His mother 


name was Margaret, the daughter of Sir Tliomas Gamage of 


Glamorganſhire. Lord William being raifed to tlie title of ba- 


ron of Effingham; and admiral, his ſon ſerved under him in ſe- 
veral expeditions till the acceſſion of Queen Eliſabeth, when he 


was about twenty-two years of age r. His father coming into 
great favour with that princeſs; he enjoyed a Thare of it, and in 


1559 was ſent over into France to compliment King Chartes IX. 


who had juſt aſcended that throne*: Nine yeirs afterwards he 


was general of horſe in the expedition made by the earl of 


Warwick 1 the carls of Northümberland and Weſtmore⸗ 


n Camden, vol; ii. p. 360, up 2 14M See a full account of this matter in 
Sir George Peachman's relation, who was concerned therein, p dee in 
former chapter the lives of Sir Edward, and Sir Thomas Howes afterwards 
duke of Norfolk, and uncle to this noble lord. 4 Baronagium Angliz, 

p. 34. MS. r Dugdale's baronage, tome ii. p. 278. s Camden, anal. 
4 54. Ad | e 
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CHARLES HOWARD. 2 
lands who had taken arms in the north, ind in cruſhing whoſe | 


| rebellion he was very aQtive*, 


- In the following year he commiliided i a huadron "of men of 


| wars which, as we before obſerved, the queen was pleaſed 
| ſhould eſcort Anne of Auftria; daughter of the emperor Maxi- 
milian; to the: coaſt of Spain . Upon this occaſion the Spaniſh = 


fleet were obliged to take in their flags, while they dontinued ; 


in the Britiſh ſeas, haying been Tufficiently inſtructed in that 
cerernonial in their paſſage to Flanders by Sir John Hawkins, as 


the reader will fd at large related in our niemoirs of that gallant 
ſeaman, In 15751 he was choſen to parliament as knight of the 
ſhire for the county of Surry, and yery ſoon after ſucceeded his 


father in His title and eftate; who died Fanuary the i ath, 1572, 


in the great office of lord Fir ſeal, and vey! bighty in the 


queen's favour v. 


The queen diſtingulllied the Rara a8 the had Ane the father, 
by raiſing him to the higheſt offices i in the kingdorh, not haſtily, 
but; as her manner was, by a due progreſſion. He became firſt 


Chamberlain of the houſehold, an office which his father had 


enjoyed; and on the 24th of April; 1573, he was elected knight 


of the garter à. Some of the writers of thoſe times ſay, thathe 


was raiſed to check Leiceſter's greatneſs; which is thus far pro- 
bable, that they were certainly the moſt oppolite people in the 

world in their tempers “: for, whereas Leiceſter was a deep diſ- 
fembler, exceſſively ambitious, and one who ſought to govern 


All things, the lord-chamberlain, on the other hand; was an open, 


generous; public- ſpirited man; in the good graces of the queen 


from his known affeCtion to her perſon, and exceedingly popular 
is well on aceount of his hoſpitality, affability, and other good 


qualities, as for the ſake of his moſt noble, moſt loyal, and he- 
roic family. When therefore the earl of Lincoln died in 1585, 
the queen immediately determined to raiſe the Lord Effingham 


do the poſt of high-admiral, which ſhe did with the 4 8 ap- 


e Steyße's annals, vol. i. Pe 583. Holinghed, 9 il, p. 1212. u Cam- 


den, p. 220, 221, See the epiſtle dedicatory addreſſed to this noble perſon bk; 


Mr. Hakluyt, of the fi:ſt vol. of his excellent collection of voyages, Stowe, 
p. 674. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1212. Willis's noütia patliamentaria, p. $8, 95. 


* Dugdale's barorage, tome ii. p. 279. Aſhmole's hiffory of the order of the 


garter, p. 715, Y Llozd's ſtate worthies, p. 736. | 
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probation of 1 ſubjects, and much to the ee. of the 
ſeamen, by whom he was exceſſively beloved *. 
When the Spaniards had ſpent three years in preparing their 


a armada, the queen willingly intruſted the care of herſelf and the 


nation to this noble lord, of whoſe conduct and whoſe fortune 
ſſhe had equal hopes. We have already ſeen how happily that 
Important conteſt ended for the honour of this nation; here, 
therefore, we are to ſpeak only of what was perſonally perform- 

ed by the admiral. As ſoon as he knew that the Spaniſh fleet 

was ready to'fall, he put to ſea, and continued cruiſing for ſome 
time, til} the court having received advice, that the Spaniards 
would be unable to make any attempt that year, and the late- 


neſs of the ſeaſon rendering this probable, Secretary Walſingham | 


wrote to him, directing, that four of the largeſt ſhips ſhould be 


ſent into port, and the ſeamen diſcharged, to ſave expence. 


The admiral wrote back to excuſe his not obeying this direc- 
tion, and in the cloſe of the letter deſired, that, if his reaſons 
were thought inſufficient, the ſhips might remain at his expence*, 

When he received intelligence from Captain Fleming of the 

approach of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſaw of what mighty conſe- 
quence it was to get out what few ſhips were ready in the port 

of Plymouth, he, to encourage others, not only appeared and 
gave orders in every thing himſelf, but wrought alſo with his 
own hands, and with fix ſhips only got the' firſt night out of 
Plymouth, and the next morning, having no more than thirty 
fail, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of the fleet, attacked the Spaniſh 

oo navy db. He ſhewed his conduct and prudence by diſpatching his 
brother-in-law Sir Edward Hobby, to the queen, to inform her 
of the great diſproportion between the enemy's force and his 
own, to deſire her to make the proper diſpoſition of her land- 


| forces for the ſecurity of the coaſts, and to haſten as many ſhips - 
as poſſible to his aſſiſtance ©. His valour he diſcovered in the 


repeated attacks he made on a ſuperior enemy, and the excellency 
of his cool wer appeared in his palling a whole 1 22 in the 


2 Stowe, p. foo, 70g. Camden, Pp. 45k, 2 Stowe, p. 745, 746. Speed, 


p. 860. Camden, vol, ii. p. 351. Bd See the account of this victory printed in 


the firſt volume of Hakluyt's colleftion, Fuller's warthies in Surry, 5. $4- 
© Stowe's annals, p- 747. 
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midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, and retiring, . as as ſoon: as be had 1 9 0 


* to diſcover his own, without loſs 4. 
It was owing to his magnapimity and a k that the „ | 
was ſo great; and ſuch as have ſuggeſted thatit might: have been 

gil greater, readily acknowledge, that this did not happen 


through any fault of the admiral, who' always diſcovered the 
utmoſt alacrity in. his country's ſervice e.. The queen acknow- | 


ledged his merit in the moſt expreſſive; and glorious terms, and. 


though extremely frugal, rewarded him with a penſion for life t, 


and at his requeſt granted a pardon and a penſion to 3 
Fleming the pirate, who firſt brought the news of the Spaniſh 
fleet 's being on our coaſts ; which I mention to thew how care- 
ful this great man was, a thing uncommon. even among the 


greateſt men, that the merits of meaner perſons ſhould not paſs 


unrewarded, or be ſupercilioufly overlooked, _ - 

Sir Richard Hawkins in his obſer vations has a very remarks 
able paſſage in relation to this noble perſon, which the reader 
will no doubt be very well pleaſed to ſee in his own words. 


„ Worthy of perpetual memory,” ſay he, „was the prudent | 


« policy and government of our Engliſh navy in anne 1588 by 
« the worthy earl of Nottingham, lord bigh · admiral· of England, 
6 who in the like caſe, with mature and experimented know- 
« ledge, patiently withRood the inſligations of many courageous 
« and noble captains who would have perſuaded him to have 
« laid them aboard; but when he foreſaw, that the enemy had 
* an army aboard, he none z that they exceeded him in number 
« of ſhipping, and thoſe greater in bulk, ſtronger built, and 


« higher moulded, ſo that they, who with ſuch advantage fought 


« from above, might eaſily diſtreſs all oppoſition below, the 
60 laughter peradyenture proving more fatal than the victory 
6 profitable, by being overthrown he might haye hazarded the 
« kingdom, whereas by the conqueſt (at moſt) he could have 
10 boaſted of nothing but glory and an enemy defeated. But by 
« ſufferance he always advantaged himſelf of wind and tide, 


which was the freedom of our country, and ſecurity of our 


* navy, with the deſtruction of theirs, which 1 in the eye of the 


d Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 497. e See the refleQions made by Sir William | 
Monſon on this moſt important action in his naval tracts. f Camden, 
! Speed. 8 Stowe's annals, p. 795. — | 


—— 


| 
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6 ignorant (who 1 8 al iet 150 FEY appearance ance}, 


« ſeemed invincible, but, truly conſidered, was much inferior to 
| 10 ours in all things of ſubſtatiee, 25 the event proved for ve 
40 ſunk, ſpoiled, and took many of them, and they diminiſhed 


6 of ours but one ſmall pinnace, dor any man of name ſaxe only 


= py Captain Cocke, who died with honour amidſt his company, 
© The greateſt damage that, as I remember, they cauſed to any 
E of our ſhips, was to the Swallow of her Majeſty's, which 1 


- had i in that action under my charge, with an arrow of fire, 
ac ſhot into her beak-head „Which we faw not becauſe of the fail, 
« till it had burnt a hole in the roſe as big as a man's head; the 


40 arrow falling out, and driving along by the ſhip's ide, made 
e us doubt of it, which after we difcovered.® | | 


In 1 596 be commanded in chief at fea, as the earl of Effex 
did at land, the forces ſent againſt Spain, and was at very great 


expence in providing for that expedition. His prudence and 


moderation, as well as his great experience and reputation 
amon g tt the ſeamen and ſoldiers, were the principal cauſes of the 
ſucceſs the Engliſh met with in that attempt, and his conduct 
throughout the whole was ſo wiſe and fortunate, that, upon his 


return home, the queen, on the 22d of October the ſame yeat, | 
advanced him to the dignity and title of earl of Nottingham, 


(being deſcended from the family of Mowbray, ſome of whom 
had been earls of that cquntyþ the reaſons n We thus! in- 


lerted in his patent *: 
„That, by the vitory obtained am 1 588, he had ſecured 


«« the kingdom of England from the invaſion of Spain and other 


cc impending dangers; ; and did alfo, 1 in conjunction with our dear 
& couſin Robert, earl of Eſſex, ſeize by force the ifle, and the 
46 « ſtrongly fortified city of Cadiz, i in the fartheſt part of Spain; 


« and did likewiſe entirely rout and defeat another fleet of he 
66 king of Spain, prepared i in that port againſt this kingdom.” — 

An honourable preamble! but leſs needful in that reign than | in 
any other, ſince it was well known, that Queen Eliſabeth part- 


ed not with titles till they were deſerved, and where ſhe knew 


the public voice would approve her favour, as in this caſe it 
loudly & did; for the carl of en on bis firſt going t to the 


5 Pat, 39 Ef p 3. 541480 ö 2 
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ol peers,” was received with unuſual marks of joy, ſuffi. 


| rauh declaring how-worthy the beſt judges eſteemed him of 


Ts nxt great ſervice in which the earl of Nottingham was 


qployed wa in 1599 z when the ſtate was again in very great 
danger. On 84 fide the Spaniards feemed to meditate a 6 


peu invaſion, and {ome conceived they were on the very point 1 5 


of executing it, having afſembled a great fleet at the Groyne, ou | 
board which many Engliſh fugitives were directed to repair. 
On che eher the carl of Efſex, who was then lord- lieutenant of 


Ireland, acted in a ſtrange manner, treating with the rebels he 
was ſent to reduce, and forming, as it was believed, ſome defigns 


of employing the troops, with the command of which he was 
intraſted by the queen, to the diſturbance of her government. 
Her majeſty, who always placed ber ſafety in being too quick 

far het enemies, iſſued her orders to the city of London to fur- 
niſh immediately fixteen ſhips for the reinforcement of the navy, 
and fix thouſand men for her ſervice by land. I he like direc- 
tions being ſent into other parts of the kingdom, ſuch a floct anal 
ſuch an army were drayn together in a fortnight's fpace, as took * 


way all hopes, indeed all ſhadow of ſucceſs from foreign and 


domeſtic enemies and, to ſhew the confidence ſhe had in the 
admiral's fidelity and capacity, ſhe was pleaſed to repoſe in him, 


cke ſole and ſupreme command both of fleet and army, with the 


bigh and yery unuſual title of LoKD-LIEU TENANT-GENERAL 
dr 4LL ENGL AND, an office ſcarce known to former, never 


revived in ſucceeding times, and which he held with almoſt re- 


gal authority for the ſpace of ſix weeks, being ſometimes with 
the ert! in the Downs and ſometimes on ſhore with the forces“. 
The unfortunate earl of Eſſex, having taken a ſudden reſolu · 
tion to leave his command in Ireland, and return to England, 
the queen thought fit to puniſh this dangerous contempt with 2 
ſhort reſtraint, and afterwards ſeemed inclined to bave received 
bim again into favour. But he, either hurried on by his own 


talk diſpoſition, or inſtigated thereto by ſome deſperate perſons 


about him, attempted to raiſe a force ſufficient to have e 


t Pat. 39 Elif. p. . 1 U annal. p. 794. sowei annals, p. 118, 
>pecd, Sir Williaw Monſon . n tracts, ch 
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the queen to * what he thought expedient. 1 his Gilling 
in this wild and ill- concerted project, he retired with ſuch a; 


were about him to Efſex-houſe'in the Strand, where he fortified 


himſelf, and confined the chancellor, the-chief juſtice of. Eng. 
land, and other privy counſellors ſent by the queen to inquire 
into the grievances which had driven him to this rebellious vio, 
lence, as he pretended. This was on the 8th of February, 1600, 
when the queen ſaw herſelf (in the decline of her life, and after 


ſhe had triumphed over all her foreign foes; in the utmoſt peri] | 


from an aſſuming favourite, who owed all his credit to her king: 
neſs, and who had thus excited a dangerous ſedition in her ca- 


pital) on the point of being impriſoned or depoſed. In this pe: 
rilous ſituation ſhe had recourſe to the loyalty of her people, and 


to the courage and conduct of her nobility, giving the command 
of all to the lord-admiral, who, ſhe often laid, WAS BORN ** 


SERVE AND To SAVE HIS COUNTRY. 

He performed on' this occaſion, as on all athers, the utmoſt 
the queen could expect; for he in a few hours reduced the earl 
of Eſſex, after a romantic fally into the city, to ſuch diſtreſs, that 


he was content to yield himſelf a priſoner; and, when he had 


fo done, the lord high-admiral treated him with all the lenity 
and kindneſs poſſible”, The ſame year the admiral was appoint - 


ed one of the commiſſioners for executing the office of earl. _ 


marſhal of England *; and to him, upon her death-bed, the 


queen was pleaſed to declare her royal intention, as to the ſucs 


cos in favour of the KING or ScoTs?.. 
Upon the acceſhon of King James, he not only 3 bi 


great office, and was honoured with a large ſhare of rhat prince's 
confidence, but was likewiſe the perſon of whom he made mou 


to officiate as lord high-ſteward at the ceremony of the c 
tion. Soon after this he was named ambaſſador to the 2 
of Spain, for the concluſion of a ſtrict intercourſe of friendſhip 


with that crown, in purſuance of the treaty made at London the 


18th of Auguſt, 1604, wherein alſo his lordſhip had been an 


acting commiſſioner. It was very requiſite, that much ſtate 
ſhould be kept up in this embaſſy, and therefore the b 


w bione Speed, Camden, Oldys' s life of Sir Walter Raleigh, a8" pat. 44 
Eliſ. p. 14. in dorſo. Camden, vol. iii. p. 912. Dr. Birch's memoirs 
of Queen Eliſabeth, vol, ii. p. 509, 308. e e . Jac, I. . % . 
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Nottingham was appointed with general. mum not as @ 


man of very great fortune, but from the known generoſity of 


his temper, and the number of his dependents, who at their on 
charge were content to accompany him in this voyage. Accor- | 


dingly he ſet out for Spain with aretinne wherein were fix peers 


and fifty knights, and for the ſupport of this great train he had 


an appointment of fifteen thouſand pounds, which fell, however, 


very far ſhort of his expences. During the time that he reſided 


at the court of King Philip III. he was treated with the utmoſt 


deference and reſpect, maintained, with the univerſal applauſe, 
and to the admiration of the Spaniards, his dignity, and did the 


" higheſt honqur to the nation. At his departure the king of Spain 
made him preſents which amounted to twenty thouſand pounds. 


On his return he was not ſo well received at court as he had 
reaſon to expect, which was by no means owing to his ill con- 
duct, or the mutable temper of the king himfelf, being injured, 
and his maſter abuſed, by falſe reports, that the admiral, while 
in Spain, had aſſumed more ſtate, and acted with leſs precau- 


tion, than became him», However, he quickly recovered his 
maſter's good graces, attended on the Lady Eliſabeth when ſhe 


was married to the EleCtor Palatine, and afterwards eſcorted her 
with a ſquadron of the royal navy to Fluſhing e. This was the 
laſt ſervice he did his country in that capacity; for, being now 
grown very old and infirm, it was thought expedient that he 


ſhould reſign his office to the new favourite Villiers, at that time 


earl, and afterwards duke of. Buckingham. 
Some of the memoir- writers of thoſe days treat this matter in 


a way exceedingly injurious to the king's memory, diſgraceful to 
the duke of Buckingham, and not much for the reputation of the 


Nottingham. The ſum of their accounts amount to this: 
The good old earl after ſo many and ſo great ſervices, when in 


a manner bedrid, was forced, through the ambition of Bucking- 
ham, to reſign his office of admiral, which he did very unwilling- 


ly. At the ſame time it coſt the king dear, who was obliged to 
make that earl a recompence. But that, after all, he inſiſted 
upon his creature Sir Robert Manſel, being made vice-admiral 


: | 2 Lee the 24 volume of Winwood's memorials, p. bg. d Thid. p. on” 92. 
© Wiiſon's life of Wet aur in Keunet's complete e of en vol. ii, 


p. 690, 691. 


for 
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for life; bears he would reſign; and thus; fay they, in ug 


frieneed and wiſe officer was removed from 4 polt of the higheſt 

importance, to make wy for A ELTON n unfit for fuel 
a charge 4. 

It appears, however, Aon hs GiiQeſt | intuiryy and due con- 


founded, ant that in reality the earl of Nottingham's laying 
don his poſt, after he had enjoyed it with great honour thirty 
two years, was not either uneaſy to himſelf, or capable of fixing 
any diſgrace on his maſter. The propoſition came firſt from 
Himſelf, without any participation of Buckingham, or fo mich as 
his knowledge, and was, on account of his age and infirmities; 
very eafily agreed to. His eſtate was not great, and he had 
lately married a young wife, the daughter of the eat] bf Murray; 
for whom be was deſirous of providing, as well as for her 

children. The terms, therefore, on which he conſented tore: 
| Gen, were theſe; that a debt of eighteen hundred pounds due 
from him to the crown ſhould be remitted i, that he ſhould have 
an annual penſion of a thouſand poundsf, and that; as earl of 
Nottingham, he ſhould take place in the hvuſe accotding tb the 
deſcent of his anceſtors, ſo created by Richard II. and not as 4 


8 new · made peers, 


Theſe points were quickly adjuſted: The aks went in per⸗ 
fon to ſee him, and to return him thanks for reſigning in his fa- 
vour, at the fame time that he made the young counteſs a pre- 
ſent of three thouſand pounds. He carried alſo his + ogg to 
this venerable old man; ever after as far as it was poſſible, cal 
ling him always FaTHER, and betiding his knee whenever he 
approached him. Beſides all this; Sir Robert Manſel; who had 
been ever a dependent on, and was once the earl of Nagging: 


ham's menial ſervant, but then vice-admiral during pleaſure, by 


| the intereſt of the duke, had that office confirmed to him for life 


d The court and character of King James by Sir A. W. i. e. Sir Anthony 
Ras Weldon ; London, 1650, 13m. p. 123, 124. 5 e Camdeii's annals of King 
| James in Biſhip Kennet's complete hiſtoty, vol. ii. p. 657, 633. Sir William 

 Dugdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. £79. Crawfurd's peerage of Scotland, p. 306. | 
f Aulicus Coquinatiæ in anſwer to the court and character of King james; Lon- | 
don, 1680, 12mo0. p. 169. This by ſome is aſcrided to Dr. Goodman, biſhop of 
Glouceſter. 8 Sen s annals of King James, p. 653. 
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by patent, which his old maſter took ſo kindly; that, aged ane 


infirm as he was, he made Buckingham a viſit to return him 


thanks d. In reference tõ the public, the king was ſo much 
_ aware of what might be ſaid- upon this change; that be appoint- 
ed the marquis of Buckingham in quality of lord high-admiral, 
a council compoſed of perſons of rank, and who were perfectly 


verſed in naval affairs, without 'whoſe advice he was to do no- 


thing material, and by whoſe: advice and aſſiſtance he actuall ß 


made a great reform, bringing the ordinary expence of the 
fleet from fifty: four thouſand to thirty thouſand pounds per an- 


num, chiefly by his intereſt in procuring effectual funds to be 
aligned for this ſervice l. On the whole; thereforeʒ there ſeems 
to be nothing in the leaſt diſhonourable in this tranſaction, for 

all parties were ſerved, and all ſeem to have been content. 
What is ſaid to the contrary, flows evidently from a deſire of 


prejudicing the world againſt the memories of men, from ſur - 
miſes and conjectures, a method of all others the moſt deſtruc- 
tive of the true end and fruit of hiſtory, which ought to e 
ver the truth, and inſtru thereby ſuch as peruſe itz 


_ The remaining years of his life were ſpent by the earl of 
Nottingham i in honourable. eaſe and retirement, to the time of 


his deceaſe, which happened on the 14th of December, 1624, 


ſition, incapable either of doing bad things, or ſeeing them 


done without expoſing then, His ſteady: loyalty to the crown 


preſerved his reputation unſtained, and his fortune unhurt, when 
the reſt of his family were in the utmoſt danger, Queen Eli- 


fabeth knew and valued his integrity, and preferred his candour 
policy of ſome of her greateſt favourites. She had a 
particular felicity.in ſuiting men's employments to their capaci- 
ties; and. his never appeared more clearly than on thoſe occa- 
ons, wherein ſhe made choire o& this nobleman, whoſe cou- 


to t 


Þb Aatictis WEL RIEL 5 Ne. | Kober Johnſton rerum Britannica. - 
rom Hiſtoriæ, lib. &viii. p. Sanderſon's hiſtory of King James I. p. 489 
Ruſhworth's collections, cok i. p « 309, 318, 379. * Froma MS. catalogue 


of nobility deceaſed, in the * of King James I, I Camden, Sir Rob. 
Naunton in his fragmenta regalia, Lloyd's ſtate worthies, p. / bn 
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when he was eighty- eight years old x. He was a perſon ex - 
tremely graceful in his appearance, of a juſt and honeſt diſpo · 
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tage no e could daunt, whoſe Nene no temptation cou 
Mn much leſs corrupt. e e 
In public employments he added Wan a8 PLAY a8 
| he did hoſpitality in private life, keeping ſeven ſtanding houſes, 
28 Dr. Fuller phraſes it, at once n. It is true, we meet with 
oppoſite accounts of this lord, his character and conduct, eſpe- 
_ cially in the latter part of his life 3 but as theſe: are only in pri- 
vate letters, written by one apparently prejudiced againſt him of 
whom be ſpeaks; and as the rough foldier- like behaviour of 
Eliſabetb's active times, ſuited little with the ſtiff and Tolemn air 
of the ſtateſmen in King James's court, we need not wonder, 
that among theſe the eart of Nottingham met with ſome detrac- 
tors*®, His aclions are ſufficient to filence envy, and'to deſtroy 
the credit of malicious cenſures. He who beat the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, equipped a fleet ſufficient to affert the fovereignty of the 
' fea in a fortnight's time, and by his preſence alone diſpirited the 
earl of Effex's adherents, muſt have been a very extraordinary 
man; though we ſhould grant his enemies, that he was not very 
learned, expreſſed himſelf a little bluntly, and, though a perſon 
of ſo high quality, had little or no tincture of thoſe arts w ww, 
though they are peculiar, do no great honour to a court. 
I have inſerted his hiſtory here, becauſe, though he died in 
the reign of King James, he fpent his life in the ſervice of 
Queen Elifabech. He was, indeed, the king's ambaſſador in 
Spain, but as he is celebrated for being an able admiral, rather 
than a great ſtateſman, I thought it but juſt to inſert his me- 
moirs where they might de his memory moſt honour. For the 
ſame reaſon I refer thoſe of Sir Walter Raleigh to the ſucceed: 
ing reign, becauſe the laſt action of his life, and that which led 
to his unfortunate death, fell out under King James. Bi it is 


time to reſume the IIs of our 2. and to 2 to 


am account of | 3 EE ED rn ©, 


0 Engliſh worthies, 3 p. 84. | fn The reader will find nh of 
this in a letter of the earl of Northampton to Sir Charles Cornwallis, ambaſſs- 
lor in Spain. ene vol. ii. 35 91. 
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nourable family in Devonſhire, ſeated there at "leaſt as 


Eſq; bis mother, Catherine daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, 
of Modbury, in the ſame county, who afterwards. married 
Walter Raleigh of Fardel, Eſq; and by him was mother to the 
famous Sir Walter Raleigh, halſ- brother to the gentleman of 
whom we are now writing v. He was but a ſecond ſon, though 
bis father, having a good eſtate, left him a conſiderable fortune. 
lt was to his mother's care that he owed an excellent educa- 
tion, firſt at Eaton, afterwards at Oxford, which enabled him 
to make the figure he did in the warne and to diſtinguiſh him. 
ſelf in an age fruitful of great men 4. He was as fortunate in 
an aunt as in a mother, Mrs. Catherine Aſhly, who attended 
on the perſon, and was much in the favour of Queen Eliſabeth, 
She introduced him to that princeſs while a boy, and the queen 


being much pleaſed with his courtly behaviour, love of learn- 


ing, and generous diſpoſition, recommended him to Sir Henry 
Sidney as a youth of merit. His genius naturally led him to the 


ſtudy of coſmography, navigation, and the art of war, which 


he improved by a diligent application, as well as by continual 
practice; for he with great courage expoſed his perſon early in 


the ſervice of his country, and acquired a very juſt reputation 


from his ba before he entered 5 any of * _ _ 
Jec | 


e firſt des hi he "oo xs diſtinguiſhed: * bis ripe "= 
ment, as well as for his daring ſpirit, was in the expedition to 
Newhaven, wherein he behaved with ſo much-prudence, and. 
vis various attempts were attended with ſo great ſucceſs, that 


Fi Collection of arms, Cc. of the ancient families in Derandlie, by Sir J. 
Northeote, Bart. MS. 
1 Riſdon's ſurvey of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 132, 172. Fuller's worthies, De- 
| Yon. p. 266. 1 Supply of Iriſh chronicles by Hooker, p. 132% Fuller's 
ng? in Devon, p. 260. 


„„ though. 


mT ls gentleman was deere den a W ancient and ho- 


as and, if ſome writers are to be credited, even before the 
conqueſt o. His father's name was Otho Gilbert, of Greenway, - 


2 Bir William Pole's deſcription of Devonſlite. 
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though then but a young man, he was much anita, 4 


raiſed high expectatians in all who knew him. In ſeyeral ex, 
peditions undertaken in thoſe troubleſome times, he added to 


bis fortune as well as to his fame; and being always ready, both 


in diſcourſe and with his pen, to render a reaſon for his own 
conduct, and to apologize for others, he came to be conſidertd, 
by en of the moſt eminent perſons in the court of Queen 
Eliſabeth, as one capable of doing his country great ſervice, 

particularly in Ireland, where men of true abilities were much 
wanted. Their conceptions concurring with Mr. Gilbert' 
views, and with that ambition of making himſelf known by 
great atchievements, which was the ruling paſſion of his noble 
mind, he accepted the offers that were made him, and paſling 
over into that iſland, became preſident of Munſter, where he 
performed great things with a handful of men, and became 


more dreaded by the iriſh, than any Engliſhman employed in 
that ſervice. | 


By his induſtry and addreſs, he compoſe the ſtirs raiſed by | 
the Mac-Carthies, and by his valour and activity drove the 


Butlers out of his province, when they ſwerved from their duty, 
He likewiſe forced James Fitz-Morrice, the greateſt captain 
| amongſt the Iriſh, to abandon his country t, and ſeek for ſafety 
abroad, and performed many other things in conjunction with 
his brother Sir Walter Raleigh, which would well deſerve ta 


be recorded here, if the limits of this work would permit, or 
if they fell in with my deſign: but as we mention him only as 


a ſeaman, it will be unneceflary to dwell on ſuch actions of his 
life as have no relation to that character; and therefore let us 
haſten to the propoſals he made for diſcoyering a paſſage 

north to the Indies, in which he laboured as rationally 

aſhduouſly, though at the ſame time as unſucceſsfully, 
man in the age in which he lived. 
It is not very clear, whether this gentleman had nie the 

* Honour of knighthaod before his return out of Ireland or not: 


\ 


* Stowe, p. $12. Sidney papers, vol. i. p. 28, t Camden, yol. i. 
p. 198, 199. Wader Pagers, vol. i. p. 36. 3B, 39- Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, 
Po 333 
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| 13 HUMPHRT GIBBERT. a5 | 
* are authorities on both ſides u; but I incline to think, that 5 
he received that honour from Sir Henry Sidney, deputy of 


Ireland, about the year 1570, and that he did not come-over - 
to England till ſome years afterwards “. "The firſt diſcovery he D 


made, both of his knowledge and of his intentions, was in his 
diſcourſe-to-prove-that there is a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt 
Jndies, which was firſt printed in the your 1570, TITTY 55 
ceive it was written ſome time before “. 

It is a very plain, methodical, and judicious pieces 4 at 
tha cloſe of it there is an account af another treatiſe of naviga» 
tion which he had written and intended to publiſh, and which | 
is now probably loſt. The deſign of this diſcourſe was, to ex- 
cite a ſpirit. of diſcovery in his countrymen, and to facilitate a 
deſign he had formed for planting: unknown countries, as well 
as for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, for that he ſtill 


had this, among other projects in view, is plain from the let- 


ters· patent granted to his brother Adrian Gilbert, in 1583, 
For the preſent, however, he adhered to his deſign of planting, 
and with that view procured from the queen an ample patent, 
dated at Weſtminſter, June 11, 1558; wherein he had full 
powers given him to undertake the weſtern diſcqvery of Ame» 
rica, and to inhabit and poſſeſs any lands hitherto unſettled by 55 


Cbriſtian princes or their ſubjects“. 5 


Immediately an the procuring theſe letters-patent, Sir Hum 


| 5 applied himſelf to the procuring aſſociates in ſo great an 
undertaking, wherein at firſt he ſeemed to be highly ſucceſsful, 


his reputation for knowledge being very great, and his credit as 
2 commander thoroughly eſtabliſhed; yet, when the project 
came to be executed, many departed from their agreements, 

id gthers, even after the fleet was prepared, ſeparated them · 
ſelve$ and choſe to run their own fortunes in their own' way. 


| Theſe misfortunes, however; did not deter Sir Humphry 


u Prince's worthies of Devonſhire, wherein he firſt places his knighthood,- | 
A. D. 1570, afterwards 1577; but in both aſſerts from Sir William Pole's MS. 


that it was conferred by Queen Eliſaheth, p. 327%. | ©» Supply of Iriſh 
chronicles by Hooker, p. 132, x This treatiſe is ſtill preſerved in | 
Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 11. Y This patent is alſo extant in 
Hakluyt, 1 See Mr. Hayes's account in Hakluyt, 


vol. iii. p. 145. Holingſhed, vol. ll. p. 1369, Riſdon's * of A en 
yol. it, . f. Jos: | . 


a from 
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from 3 his ſcheme, in which alſo he was ſeconded by 
his brother Sir Walter Raleigh, and a few other friends, of 


unſhaken reſolution. With theſe be ſailed to Newfoundland | 


where he continued but a ſhort time, and being then compelled 

to return, he in his paſſage home met with ſome Spaniſh veſ. 
ſels, from whom he cleared himſelf with great difficulty. This 
| ſeems to have been in the ſummer of 1578; but we have a very 
dark account of it, without dates or circumſtances; further 
than thoſe which have been already given . Yet his miſcar. 
riage in this firſt undertaking, was far from diſcouraging him; 
for after his return he went on as chearfully as he had done 


before, in procuring freſh aſfiſtance for compleating what he 


* d, and for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, by the 


means of Engliſh ſettlements in undiſcovered lands. This con- 
duct ſufficiently ſhewed, not only the ſteadineſs of his cou. | 


rage, but the extent of his credit, ſince after ſuch a diſap- 
pointment, another commander would ſcarce have found any 
_adventurers to Jour: with S's which; however, was not * 
caſe b. 

One thing whick batened bi bene nnen was this 
that though the grant in his patent was perpetual, yet there 
Vas a clauſe in it by which it was declared void, in caſe no-pol. 
ſeſſion was actually taken within the ſpace of ſix years. This 
term drawing to a cloſe, Sir Humphry in the ſpring of the 


year 1583, haſtened his friends in their preparations, ſo as by 


the firſt of June his little fleet was in readineſs to ſail. It con- 
ſiſted of five ſhips. I. The Delight, of the burden of 120 


tons, admiral, in which went the general Sir Humphry Gilbert, 


and under him captain William Winter. II. The bark Raleigh, 
a ſtout new ſhip of 200 tons, vice-admiral, built, manned, and 
victualled at the expence of Sir Walter, then Mr, Raleigh, 
under the command of captain Butler. III. The Golden 


Hind, of 40 tons, rear-admiral, commanded by captain Ed- 


ward Hayes, who was alſo her owner. IV. The Swallow, of 
the like wunden ,Commnged by captain Maurice Brown. V. The 


n | See the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 5 Mr. Odys, p. 13. bas 


appears by Sir George Pcckham' 5 relation ol Sir Humphry' 8 8 Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. 36s, 


Squirrel, 
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Bquirel of the burden only of 10 en; ander ths comiand of 
captain William Andrews + \ ht, 
They failed from Plymouth on the EV of Tot hos | 
the thirteenth the bark Raleigh returned, the captain and moſt 
of thoſe on board her falling fick of a contagious diſtemper: 
On the zoth of the fame month, the reſt of the fleet had fight 
of Newfoundland. On the third of Auguſt they landed, the 
general read his commiſſion, which was ſubmitted; to by all the 
Engliſh veſſels upon the coaſt; and on the fifth he took poſſeſ- 
ſon of the harbour of St. John, in the name of the queen of 
England, and granted, as her patentee, certain leaſes unto oy. 

as were willing to take them. At the ſame time a diſcove 

was made of a very rich ſilver mine, by one Daniel, a ee 
an able miner, brought by the general for that purpoſes. bots: 
Sir Humphry now inclined to put to ſea again, in order to 
make the beſt uſe of his time in diſcovering as far as poſſible; 
and having ſent home the Swallow, with ſuch as were ſick, or 
diſcouraged with the hardfbips they bad already undergone; he 
left the harbour of St. John's in 47 degrees 40 minutes, N. L. 
on the 20th of Auguſt, himſelf in the ſmall loop. called the 
Squirrel, becauſe being light, ſhe was the fitter for entering all 
creeks and harbours; captain Brown. in the Delight, and cap- 
tan Hayes in the Golden Hind... On the 27th, they found 
themſelves in latitude of 45 degrees and though the weather 
was fair, and in all appearance like to continue fo, yet on the 
29th of Auguſt, in the evening a ſudden ſtorm arofe, where- 
in the Delight was loſt; twelve men only eſcaping in her boat. 
This was a fatal blow to Sir Humphry Gilbert, not only with 
reſpect to the value of the ſhip, and the lives of the men, but 
alſo in regard to his future hopes, for in her he loſt his Saxon 


p miner, and with him the ſilver ore which had been dug in New- 
1 foundland, and of which he was ſo confident, as to tell ſome | 
15 of his friends, that upon the credit of that mine, he doubted 
= not to borrow. ten thouſand en, of the queen for 2 5 next 
voyage ©, | | 1752 


47 nin enn 

ö | 

' gt Riſdon? s ſurvey of Devon. vol. ii. p. 155 206. Natboraugh's voyages. 
eli. 1711. p. 13. Dr. Bireb's memoirs of Veen Eliſabeth, vol. i. p. 34. 
1 Mr. Hayes's account of Sir Humphry' 3 N in e vol. iii. p. 154. 
1 id. P. 155. 
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had hurt in treading ori a fail. He remained on board all day, 
and thoſe who were in that veſſel did all that was in their 
power to perſuade him to make his voyage home in her, which 
he abſolutely refuſed to do, affirming, that he would never 
deſert his bark and his little crew, with whom he had eſcaped 


veſſel, being too ſmall to reſiſt the ſwell of thoſe tempeſtuoug 
Teas, abour midnight on the ninth of geptember, was ſwallowed 
up, and never ſeen more f. In the evening, when they were in 


bark, with a book in his hand, and was often heard to ſay with 
a loud voice, “Courage, my ladsl we are as near heaven at ſea 
4e as at land.“ Thus he! died ike a Chriſtian hero, full. of 
hope; as having the teſtimony of a good conſciente. Mr. Eds 


and who'bath left us an account of it, affirms, that he was prin- 
_ cipally. determined to his fatal reſolution of ſailing in the Squir- 
rel, by a malicious report that had been ſpread of his being 
timorous at ſea s. If fo; it appears that death was leſs dreads 
ful to him than ſhame; but it is hard to believe that ſo wiſe a 
man could be er n * ſo wang and AR a te- 
AeCtion. 00 


Such was the kite ak Sir © e Dana! one. wu 


of his underſtanding, or bis heroic courage. Some further par- 
| tticulars relating to him I might have added from Prince's wor- 


of uch 8 as concern his character 3. The reaſon 1 have 
0552 Rb; 5 given 


t Camdeni annales, vol. B. p. 40 . Riſdon s furvey „ vol. i. p. 200. Stowe, 


vol. iii. p. 139 


b He tells us, amongſt other things, that the queen bf her particular grace; 
gave to Sir Humphry Gilbert a golden anchor, with a large pearl at the peak. 


If this were true, it is ſtranpe that in the prolix accounts we have of his vey- 
ages, and in the Latin poem written expreſsly to do him honout by Stephen 
| | Parmenius, 


_ great danger, Sir Humphry was ſeen fitting in the ſtern of the 


- On the ſecond of September he went on board the Golden 
NY Hind, i in order to have his foot dreſſed, which by accident he 


ſo many dangers. | A genetous-/but-/fatal;reſolution! for the 


ward Hayes, who accompanied Sir Humphry in his voyage, / 


— 


the worthieſt men of that age, whether we regard the ſtrength , 


thies of Devonſhire; but that I am ſuſpicious of their credit, 
| | and the more fo, becauſe they do not agree well together; be- 
| — ſides they are but trivial, and my deſign leads me to take notice 


P. 812. Fuller's worthies in Devon. p. 267, S FHakluyt's voyages 
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hen his memoirs a place here is this) that/he was in a manner = 

the parent of all our plantations, being the firſt who intro- 

| diced a legal and regular method of ſettling; without which 

ſuch-undertakings muſt neceſſarily prove unſucceſsful. Beſides, 

his treatiſe of the north-weſt paſſage was the ground of all the 

expectations, which the beſt ſeamen had for many. years, of ac: 

tually finding ſuch a route to the Eaſt Indies; and though at | 

preſent we know many things advanced therein to be falſe, yet 

we likewiſe find many of his conjectures. true, and all of them 

founded in reaſon, arid the philoſophy then commonly received. 9 8 

I ſhall conclude my account of him by tranſcribing a paſſage | 

which he: affirms of his own knowledge, and which I judge 

worthy of conſideration, becauſe ſome Jater accounts of the 
Spaniſh miſſionaries in California affirm the ſame thing 

e There was,” ſays he, « one Salvaterra, a: gentleman of 

1 Victoria in Spain, that came by chance out of the Weſt In- 

| & dies into Ireland, anno 1568, who affirmed the north-weſt 

11 paſſage from us to Cataia, conſtantly to be believed in Ame- 

©« fica navigable; and further ſaid, in the preſence of Sir Henry | 

« Sidney (then lord-deputy of Ireland) in my hearing, that a 

tt frier of Mexico, called Andrew Urdaneta, more than eight 

ic years before his then coming into Ireland, told him, that he 

« came from Mer del Sur into Germany through this north» 

« weſt paſſage, and ſhewed Salvaterra (at that time being then 

© with him in Mexico) a ſea>card made by his own experience 

a and travel in that voyage, wherein was plainly ſet down and 

* deſcribed this north-weſt paſſage, agreeing in all points with 

« Orteliuss map. And further, this frier told the king of 

& Portugal, as he returned by that country homewürd, tha. 

& there was (of certainty) ſuch a paſſage north-weſt from Eng- 

% land, and that he meant to publiſh the ſame z which done, 

© the king moſt eartieſtly deſired him not in any wile to diſcloſe 

& or make the paſſage known to any nation; for that (ſaid the 


D 


—— an Hungarian; who accompanied kim in his laſt voyage, therd ſhould | 

be no mention of it. Perhaps he had this circumſtance from ſome ſuch antho- | 
rity as that from whence he took Sir Humphry's motto, which he ſays We, 
Mallem mori. guum mutare } whereas Sir Humphry himſelf gives it thus, Mutare 
vel timeye ſperno, But that the former was the family motto of the Gilberts of 
Compton, and and alſo of the Gilberts of Greenway, I have been _ laformed. 9 
Vente of Devon, p. 326329. — vol. ith; p. 4 


Vor. J. | d | 3 oft | 5 « king) - | | 


YI | : 
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„ king) if bit had knowledge and « experience N 
_ «© would greatly hiader both the king of Spam and me. Thi 


_ & frier (as Salvaterra reported) was the greateſt diſcoverer by 
4 ſea that hath been in our ape. Alſo Salvaterra, being per. 


908 „ ſunded of this paſſige by the frier Urdaneta, and by e 


- « common opinion of the Spaniards inhabiting America, offer 
„ ed moft willingly to accompany me in this diſcovery, which 


Wyong bantamgdro gp agen, 
e dae 


1t is true that Sir Williain Monſon difcredie this bela 


he endeavours to refute all the reaſons that have been offered 


to ſupport the opinion of a paſſage to the north · weſt k; yet] 


meddle not with the diſpute but with the fact, which, as I bave 
ſaid, is confirmed Th Her een to the lane cr Let 
us now 8 to rb | 


Ex JOHN HAWKINS, A ppt” ian: 540 one 


who performed many great ſervices nt che Spa- 
| niards. 1 


* 118 tl was a native of - Devontlir as well as the 

1 former, and defcended alſo of a good family; his father 
vas William Hawkins, Eſq; a gentleman of a conſiderable 
eſtate; his mother's name was Joan Trelawny, daughter of 
William Trelawoy of the coutty of Cornwall, Eſq. Our John 


Hawkins was their ſecond fon, born at Plymouth, but in what | 
year, I have not been able to find: however, from circutnſtances 
we may gather that it could not be later than 1520, He was 


from his youth addicted to navigation and the ſtudy of the ma- 
thematics, as indeed were all his family, and began very early to 
carry his {kill into practice, by making ſeveral voyages to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Canaries, which were in thoſe days extraor- 


dinary undertakings, and muſt have given him much more e- 


Periency than almoſt wy of his contemporaries », 


1 Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 19. k Naval trach, p- 428. 
I Stowe's annals, p. 60). Prince” s worthies of Devon. p. 389. 
m I have ſeen a catalogue of the ancient families in Devon, 820 whom 
his has a place; and we may collect from circumſtances, that ks father was a 
' gentleman of conliderable fortune, as is ſaid above. 
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Oe ee voyages we have no particular n _ more 
than of thoſe of his father Mr. William Hawkins, who was like 
wiſe a very great ſeaman, and the firſt of our nation who made 
2 voyage to Brazil b. His ſon, probably, reaped the benefit of 
his obſervations; for he came early into the world. with a great 
reputation,” and was employed by Queen Eliſabeth as an pllicee? ? 
at ſea, when fome who were afterwards her chief commanders» | 
I II WEN ne an 100 e Wy from: 


In the ſpring of 4 5 wad 2668, he forced Po: PR of hie 74 


firſt famous voyage, advantageous to himſelf and moſt of his 
. 3 but much more ſo in its conſequenees to his coun-! 
try, In eder trips to the Canaries, where by his tenderneſs' 


and humanity he had made himſelf much beloved, he acquired 
a Knowledge of the flave-trade, and of the wighty profit ob- 


tained by the ſale of negroes in the Weſt Indies. After due 
conſideration he reſolved to attempt ſomewhat in this way, and 
| tonaiſe ſubſcription amongſt his friends (the greateſt traders in 
the city of London) for opening a new trade, firſt to Guinea 
for flaves, and then to Hiſpaniola, St. John, de Porto Rico, 'and 


other Spaniſh iſlands, for ſugars, hides, ſilver, c. Upon his | : 

repreſentation of the affair, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas 
Lodge, Sir William Winter, Mr. Bromfield, and Mr. Gunſon, 
whoſe daughter Mr. Hawkins married, asf S in the | 


undertaking o. 


At their expence a liftle fleet was e compoſed of the 


\ following ſhips: the-Solomon, of the burden of 120 tons, in 


which went Mr, Hawkins himſelf; the Swallow, of 100 tons, 


commanded by Captain Thomas Hampton, and a bark of 40 
tons, called the Jonas; on board of which there were about 100 
men in all. Such were the beginnings of Britain's naval power! ! 


With this ſquadron he ſailed from the coaſt of England in the | 
month of October, 1562, and in his courſe firſt touched at 
Teneriffe, failed thence to the coaſt of Guinea, where having, 


by force or purchaſe, acquired three hundred negroe ſlaves, 


ke failed directly to n and makin 80 there a . * | 


| 4, ue, vol. i, p. 9: „3 Purchar's pilgrims vol. ir. p. 1179. 
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fit, he — ſafe into ty Shan in the math; of September 
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The next year he a 8 er wich a puch 1 
force, himſelf being in the Jeſus af Lubeck, a ſhip of ſeven. 


hundred tons, accompanied by the Salomon, and two 


the Tiger and the Swallow, He failed from Plymouth the. 
eighteenth of October, 1564, praceeded to the coaſt of Gui. 

| ez; and thence to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where he forced a 

trade much to his profit; and, after viſiting the port of the Hz. 


vannah, came home through the Gulf of Florida, arriving at 


Padſtowe in Cornwall, on the twentieth of September, 1565, 
having loſt but twenty perſons in the whole voyage, and bring. 


ing with him a large cargo of very rich commodities 9.” His ſkill 
and ſucceſs had now raiſed him to ſuch a reputation, that My, 
Harvey, then Clarencieux king at arms, granted him, by pa. 


rent, far his creſt, à demi-mgor in his. proper Falour, Donn 
with à cord. | 


In the begipning of the year 1 565, he failed to the relief of 
the French Proteſtants in Rochelle, and returning home in the 
ſummer, began to make the neceſſary preparations for his third 


yoyage to the Weſt Indies, which he undertook ſome time af. 
terwards . 


Mr. Hawkins made this, as he did 17 Gt voyage, in the 
Jeſus of Lubeck, accompanied by the Minipn and four other 
ſhips. He failed with theſe from Plymouth the ſecond of Oddo: 
ber, 1567. At firſt they met with ſuch ſtorms that they had 
thoughts of returning home; but the weather growing better, 


and the wind coming fair, he continued his courſe to the Cana | 


ries, thence tp the coaſt of Guinea, and ſp to the Spaniſh Ame- 
rica to ſell his negroes. The goyernor of Rio de la Hacha re- 
fuſing to trade, Hawkins landed and took the town, in which 

there ſeems to have been ſome colluſion ; for, notwithſtanding 
this, they traded together in à friendly ee till maſt of the 
negroes were ſold. Thence he ſailed to Carthagena, where he 
diſpoſed of the reſt; but, in returning home, being ſurpriſed 
with ſtorms on the coaſt of Florida, he was forced to ſteer for 


p Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ili. p. $00. | q Stowe's annals, p · 807, 
Prinee s worthies of Devon. p. 389. Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 501. 
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be pore. of 3t. John/de-Ulloa, in che bottom-of the bay of | 
Mexico. He entered the port the 16th of September, 3568, 
when the Spaniards came on board, ſuppoſing him to have 
come from Spain, and were exceedingly frighted when they 
found their miſtake. Mr. Hawkins treated them very civilly, - 
afſuring them, that all he came for was proviſions; neither did 
be attack twelve merchant-ſhips that were in the port, the car- 
goes of which were worth 200, ob pounds, but contented him. 
ſelf with ſeizing two perſons of diſtinction, whom he kept as 
hoſtages, while an e was LG to . 0 an account 
of his demands. * 
The next day the Spaniſh fleet ee in Acht, w which's 1 
Captain Hawkins great uneaſineſs; for, if he kept them out, 
be was ſenſible they muſt be loſt with all they had on board, 5 | 
which amounted to near two millions ſterling; an act which, 
conſidering there was no war declared againſt Spain, he was 
afraid his native ſovereign Queen Eliſabeth would never pardon. 
On the other hand, he was no leſs ſenſible that, the port being 
narrow, and the town pretty populous, the Spaniards would not 
fail, if once they were ſuffered to come in, to attempt ſome 
treachery. At length he determined to admit the fleet, provi | 
ded the new viceroy of Mexico, who was on board it, would: 
agree that the Engliſh ſhould have victuals for their money, =_ 
that hoſtages ſhould be given on both ſides, and that the iſland, 
yith eleven pieces of braſs cannon which were therein, ſhould 
| be yielded to his crew while they ſtaid. At theſe demands the 
viceroy at firſt ſeemed-bighly diſpleaſed; yet quickly after he 
WH Filded to them, and, at a perſonal conference with Mr. a 
| kins, ſolemnly promiſed to perform them *. | 
At the end of three days, all things being . tho 
fleet entered the port on the 26th with the uſual ſalutations, 
and two days more were employed to range the ſhips of each 
nation by themſelves, the officers and ſailors on both ſides uſing .. 
peciprocal civilities, and profeſſing a great deal of friendſhip. = 
But the Spaniards intended nothing leſs ; for they had by this | 
ne muſtered 1000 men on land, and a Lad, on aner | N 


x Camdeni annales, p. 188. sir John Ho pk < 1 account of this voyage in 
| gl vol. M. p. 323, 23. N 
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the 24th, at dinner · time, to ſet on us Roti on ;vrery: 1 ſide! 


On the day appointed, in the morning, the Engliſh perceived 
the Spaniards ſhifting their weapons from ſhip to ſhip, pointing 


their ordnance towards chem; they likewiſe obſeryed a greater 
number of men paſſing to and ſro than the buſineſs'on: lioard: 
the ſhips required, » which,” with other circumſtances, giving 


grounds of ſuſpicion, Captain Hawkins ſent to the viceroy to 


EN know the meaning of ſuch unuſual motions ; whereupon the 


Viceroy: ſent orders to have every thing removed that might 
give the Engliſh umbrage, with a promiſe, on the faith of a 
viceroy, to be their defence againſt any clanceftins attempts of, 
| the Spaniards. The captain, however, not being fatisfied with 


this anſwer, becauſe he ſuſpected a great number of men to be 


hidden in a ſhip of 900 tons, which was moored net the Mi- 


nion, ſent the maſter of the Jeſus, who underſtood Spaniſh, 
to know of the viceroy whether it was ſo or not. The viceroy, 


finding he could conceal his mean and villainous deſign no long- 


er, detained the maſter, and cauſing the trumpet to be ſounded, - 
the Spaniards on this ſignal, of which they were apprized, be · 
gan the attack upon the Engliſh on all ſides. Thoſe who were 
upon the iſland being ſtruck with fear at this ſudden alarm, fled,” 
thinking to recover their ſhips; but the Spaniards, debarking in 
great numbers at ſeveral places at once (which they might do 
without boats, the ſhips lying cloſe to the ſhore), flew them all 
without mercy, excepting a few who eſcaped on board the Jeſus", 
The great ſhip, wherein 300 men were concealed, im- 


mediately fell on board the Minion ; hut the, having put all 
hands to work the moment their ſuſpicions commenced, had 


in that ſhort ſpace, which was but a bare half-hour, weighed. 


all her anchors. Having thus gotten clear, and avoided the 
firſt brunt of the great ſhip, the latter clapped the Jeſus aboard, 
which was at the ſame time attacked by two other ſhips. How- 
ever, with much ado, and the loſs of many men, ſhe kept 
them off till ſhe cut her cable, and got clear alſo. As foon as 


the Jeſus and the Minion were got two ſhips lengtl. from the 


Spaniſh fleet, they began the fight, which was fo furious, that 
in one hour the admiral of the Spaniards and another ſhip 


u 8 $ burt, wk iv. p. 1177. Sir Walter Raleigh's works, yol. f. 
p. 271, 272. 


were 


4 


sis Jon aries. is, 


aj ſuppoſed to be funk, and their vice-admiral burned, Io 


hat they had little to fear from the enemy's ſhips ; but they 


ſuffered exceedingly from the ordnance on the iſland, which 


funk their ſmall ſhips, and mangled all the maſts and rigging of Te 


the Jeſus in ſ vw a 3 1 285 chat _ was no hoyes © of king 5 
ing her off. . 


Aut belag the eaſe, Ae Sch e de We e his the a . 8 ; | 


heb to the Minion till night, and then taking out of her what 


'victuals and other neceſfaries they could, to leave her behind. 


But preſently after, perceiving two large ſhips, fired by the 
Spaniards, bearing down directly upon them, the men on board 


| the Minion, in great conſternation, without conſent of cither 


the captain or maſter, ſet fail and made off from the Jeſus i in 


ſuch haſte, that Captain Hawkins bad ſcarce time to reach her. 


As for the men, moſt of them followed in a fmall boat, the 
reſt were left to the mercy of the Spaniards, which, fays the 


| pen; I doubt was very little * 


"The Minion and the Judith were the only two Engliſh ſhips 


| that eſcaped; and in the night the Judith, which was a bark 


only of fifty tons, ſeparated herſelf from the Minion, on board 


which was Captain Hawkins and the beſt part of his men. In 


this diſtreſs having little to eat, leſs water, in unknown ſeas, and 
many of his men wounded, he continued till the eighth of 
OQober, and then entered a creek in the bay of Mexico, in 
order to obtain fome refreſhment. This was about the mouth of 


the river Tampico, in the latitude of 23 degrees 36 minutes N. 


where his company dividing, one hundred defired to be put on 


more, and the reſt, who were about the ſame number, reſolved 
⁊t all events to endeavour to get home. Accordingly, on the 
16th, they weighed and ſtood through the Gulf of Florida, 
making the beſt of their way for Europe. In their paſſage, 


they were forced to put into Ponte Vedra, in Spain, where the | 
Spaniards coming to know their weakneſs, thought by treachery 
to ſeize them a ſecond time; but they os this, failed 


forthwith to Vigo, not far off. 


They there met witli ſome Engliſh hips; which ſupplied cheir | 
wants, and departing on the 20th of January 1586, arrived in 


„ Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 324. 
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Moint's Bay i in Cornwall the 25th of January lowing, ts 
to the hardſhips endured i in this unfortunate expedition, 4 they. 


cannot be more ſtrongly or exactly pictured, than in the fols 
lowing; lines, with which captain Hawkins concludes his own 
| relation *, *. c If all the miſeries and troubleſome affairs,” ſayy 


he, « of this ſorrowful voyage ſhould be perfectly and tho« 
« roughly written, there ſhould need a painful man with his 


it pen, and as great a time as he had that wrote the lives and 
ce deaths of the martyrs 7. In reward of his famous action at 


Rio de la Hacha, Mr. Cook, then Clarenchieux, added to his 
arms, on an eſcutcheon of pretence, Or, an eſcallop between 


two palmer's ſtaves Sable; and his patent for tvs * 
| is ſtill extant . 

When the Spaniſh fleet went to fetch Pe of Auſtria, the laſt 
wife of Philip the ſecond, out of Flanders, Sir John Hawkins 
with a ſmall ſquadron of her Majeſty's ſhips was riding in Cat- 
water, which the Spaniſh admiral perceiving, he endeavoured 
to run between the iſland and the place without paying the uſual 
ſalutes. Sir John ordered the gunner of his own ſhip to fire 
at the rigging of the Spaniſh admiral, who taking no notice of 

it, the gunner fired next at the hull, and ſhot through and 


through. The Spaniards, upon this, took in their flags and 


topſails, and run to an anchor. The Spaniſh admiral then ſent 
an officer of diſtinction in a boat, to carry at once his compli- 


ments and complaints to Sir John Hawkins. He ſtanding upon 
deck, would not either admit the officer or hear his meſſage z- 
but bid him tell his admiral, that having neglected the reſpect 


due to the queen of England, in her ſeas and port, and having 
ſi large a fleet under his command, he muſt not expect to lie 
there; but in twelve hours weigh his anchor and be gone, 
otherwiſe he ſhould regard him as an enemy declared, his c con · 
dud Rn * rendered him 3 


* . annales, p. TTY Hakluye, vol. i, p. $24, $28. Purchas 8 pit. 
grims, vol. iv. p. 117%. _ Y Theſe are the laſt words of Captain 
Hawkios's relation; but the inquiſitive reader may find ſome further circumſtan- 
ces relating to this unforanate voyage, in the travels of Miles Philips, and of 


Job Hartop, two of the men ſet on ſhore by Sir Jobn Renis, in the Bay 1 


Mexico, in Hakluyt's collection, vol. Hi. p. 469, 437. 
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Phe Spaniſh admiral upon receiving this 8 came off in 


perſon, and went in his boat to the Jeſus of Lubeck, on board 


which Sir John Haw kins's. flag was flying, deſiring to ſpeak 
with him; which at firſt was refuſed, but at length granted. 
The Spaniard then expoſtulated the, matter, inſiſted that there 
was Peace between the two crowns, and that he knew not. what 
to make of the treatment he had received. Sir John Hawkins 
told him, that his own arrogance had brought it upon him, and 
chat he could not but know what reſpect was due to the queens 
ſhips z that he had diſpatched an expreſs to her majeſty with. 
advice of his behaviour, and that in the mean time he would 
do well to depart. The Spaniard ſtill pleaded i . and 
chat he was ready to give ſatisfaction. 

Upon this Sir John Hawkins told him mildly, that be could , 
not be a ſtranger to what was practiſed by the French and Spa- 


niards in their own ſeas and ports; adding, Put the caſe, Sir, 


that an Engliſh fleet came into any of the king your maſter's 
ports, his majeſty's ſhips being there, and thoſe Engliſh ſhips | 
ſhould carry their flags in their tops, would you not ſhoot 
them down, and beat the ſhips out of your port ? The Spaniard 
owned he would, confeſſed he was in the wrong, ſubmitted to 
the penalty Sir Jobn impoſed, was then very kindly entertain- 
ed, and they parted very good friends. This account we have 
from his ſon Sir Richard Hawkins, who was mowing of all 
that paſſed, 

The next great action of this wotthy 88 was $ bis ſervice 
under the lord high-admiral, in 1588, againſt the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, wherein he acted as rear-admiral on board her majeſty's 
ſhip the Victory, and had as large a ſhare of the danger and 
honour of that day as any man in the fleet, for which be moſt 
deſervedly received the honour of knighthood ; and in purſuit 
of the flying Spaniards he did extraordinary ſervice, infomuch 
that, on his return from the fleet, be was particularly com- 
mended by the queen. X 

In 1590, he. was ſent, in- conjunction with Sir Martin For- 
biſher, each having a ſquadron of five men of war, to infeſt the 
coaſts of Spain, and intercept, if poſſible,” the plate- fleet. At 


A Stowe's aunals, p. 748. Speed, p. $61. Strype's . 
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firſt, his Catholic majeſty thought of oppoſing theſe "TEM 


commanders, with a ſuperior fleet of twenty ſail, under the 
command of Don Alonzo de Baſſan; but, upon more mature 

| deliberation, he abandoned this deſign, direQed his ſhips to keep 
cloſe in port, and ſent inſtructions into the Indies, that the fleet, 


inſtead of returning, ſhould winter there. Sir John Hawkins 


and his colleague ſpent ſeven months in this ſtation, without 
performing any thing of note, or ſo much as taking a ſingle ſhip, 
They afterwards attempted the iſland of Fayal, which had 
ſubmitted the year before to the earl of Cumberland; but the 
_ citadel being re-fortified, and the inhabitants well furniſhed 
with artitlery and mene * John and his allociates were 
forced to retreat. | 

It muſt be owned, that with the populace very fmall reputa- 
tion was gained by the admirak in this expedition; and yet 
they loft no credit at court, where the iflue of the buſineſs va 
better underſtood. By compelling the Spaniſh navy to fly into 
fortified ports, they deſtroyed their reputation as a maritime 
power; and the wintering of their plate-ſhips in the Indies, 
proved fo great a detriment t6 the merchants of Spain, that 
many broke, in Seville and other places; beſides, it was ſo 
great a prejudice to their veſſels to winter in the Indies, that the 
damage could not be repaired in many years. 'Thus, though no 
immediate profit accrued, the end of this expedition was fully 
anſwered, and the nation gained a very * advantage, by 
grievouſly diſtreſſing. her enemies b. 

The war with Spain continuing, and it being evident that 
nothing galled the enemy ſo much as the loſſes they met with 
in the Indies, a propofition was made to the queen by Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, the moſt experienced feamen 
in her kingdom, for undertaking a more effectual expedition 
into thoſe parts, than had been hitherto made through the 
whole courſe of the war; and at the fame time they offered to 
be at a great part of the expence themſclves, and to engage 
their friends to bear a conſiderable proportion of the reſt 
| There were many motives which induced our admiral, though 


then far in years, to hazard his fortune, his reputation, any be 


b Camdeni annoles, p. 620. Sir William Monſon's paval tracts, p un. 
Linſehotten's voyages, chap. 99. 
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ile this dangerous ſervice ; amongſt which, this was not 
nd ae ths lab that his ſon Richard, who was afterwards 
Sir Richard Hawkins, was at this time a priſoner in the hands 
of the Spaniards, and ſome hope there was, that in the courſe 


of ſuch an . an eee _ _ of TOs 
tg I 

peg queen readily: gave np this ten A faralifh; 6 © 
her part, a ſtout ſquadron of men of war, on board one of which; 
the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. "Their ſquadron 
conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips and barks, and their whole force 
amounted to about two thouſand five hundred men, Of all the 
enterprizes throughout the war, there was none of which ſo 
great hope was conceived as this, and yet none ſucceeded worſe, 
The fleet was detained for ſome time after it was ready on the 
Engliſh coaſt by the arts of the Spaniards, who, having intelli- 
gence of its ſtrength, and of the ends for which it was equipped, 
conceived, that the only means by which it could be defeated, 
was practiſing ſome contrivances that might diſappoint the firſt 
exploits intended, by procuring' delay; in order to which, they 
gave out, that they were ready themſelves to invade England; 
and, to render this the more probable, they actually ſent four 
gallies to make a ſudden deſcent on Cornwall. By theſe ſteps 
they carried their point; for, the queen and the nation being 
alarmed, it was held by no means proper to ſend ſo great a num- 


ber of ſtout ſhips on ſo long a voyage at fo critical a junQure. 


At laſt, this ſtorm blowing over, the fleet failed! from Ply» 
mouth on the 28th of Auguſt, in order to execute their grand 
deſign of burning Nombre de Dios, marching thence by land to 
Panama, and there ſeizing the treaſure which they knew was ar- 
rived at that place from Peru. A few days before their depar- 
ture, the queen ſent them advice, that the plate-flect was ſafely 
arrived. in Spain, excepting only a ſingle galleon, which, having 


loſt a maſt, had been obliged to return to Porto - Rico; the taking 


of this veſſel ſhe recommended to them as a thing very practica- 
ble, and which could prove no great hinderance to their other 


affair. When they were at ſea, the generals differed, as is uſual. 


in conjunet expeditions. Sir John Hawkins was for nne 


E * bir Richard Hawkins's a on his voyage to the tack ſeas, p. . 
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MIRO whit the queen had ben whereas Sir Fran. 
cis Drake inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, in which he pre. 


vailed; but the attempt they made was unſucceſsful, and then 
they failed for Dominica, where they ſpent too much time in 
refreſhing themſelves, and ſetting up their pinnaces. In the mean 
time the Spaniards had ſent five ſtout frigates to bring away the 
galleon from Porto- Rico, having exact intelligence of the inten- 
tion of the Engliſh admirals to attempt that place. On the 3oth 
of October Sir John Hawkins weighed from Dominica, and, in 
the evening of the ſame day, the Francis, a bark of about thir. 
- ty-five tons, and the ſternmoſt of Sir John's ſhips, fell in with 
the five ſail of Spaniſh frigates before-mentioned, and was taken; 
the conſequences of which being foreſeen by Sir John, it threw 
him into a fit of ſickneſs, of which, or rather of a broken heart, 
he died on the twenty-firſt of November, 1 595, when they were 
in ſight of the iſland. af Porto - Rico, and not, as Sir William 
Monſon ſuggeſts, of chagrin on the miſcarriage in attempting the 
city of the ſame name, which in truth he never lived to ſeed. 

At ſo great a diſtance of time it may ſeem ſtrange to enter in: 


to, or at leaſt to enter minutely into the character of this famous 


feaman ; but as we have good authorities, and ſuch reflections 

may be of uſe to poſterity, we think it not amiſs to undertake 
this taſk, in performing which, we ſhall uſe all the care and im- 
partiality that can be expected. Sir John had naturally ſtrong 


parts, which he improved by conſtant application. He was apt | 
in coungil. to differ from other men's opinions, and yet was re- 


ſerved in diſcovering his own f. He was ſlow, jealous, and 
ſomewhat irreſolute, yet in action he was merciful, apt to for- 
give, and a ſtrict obſerver of his word, As he had paſſed a great 


Part of his life at ſen, he had too great a diſlike of land-foldiers%. 


d camdeni anyales, p. 698, 599, 200. Sir William Monſon? 8 naval tracts, p. 


182, 183. There is an accurate and copious account of this voyage in Hakluyt, 


vol. iii. p. 583. as alſo in Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 118 3. See alſo the fol · 
lowing tracts, intitled, Relation af a voyage to the Weſt Indies by Sir F rancis 
Prake, Cg. p. 49. 


. f Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 183. See a very 
remarkable letter ſigned R. M. by one who had failed with Hawkins, and Drake, 
24 drew a pain between them. Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1185. 

| | When 


© In order ta this I haye compared what is to be met. 
with in Hakluyt, Purchas, Monſon, Stowe, and Sir Richard Hawkins's book, as 
alſo whatever notices 1 haye been able to collect from other contemporary wr. 
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When occaſion required it, he could diſlemble, though he was 
naturally of a blunt rather than reſerved diſpoſition.” And, 
now we are making a catalogue of his faults, let us not forget 

the greateſt, which was dhe _ 8 ber nn 1 bye 


ed all juſt bounds®. 


In ſpite, however, of his Pony Wan was wür ein | 


4 ableſt of bis profeſſion, of which theſe are no in- 


conſiderable proofs, that he was a noted commander at ſea for- 

ty-cight years, and treaſurer of the navy two and twentyi, 

He and his eldeſt brother William were owners at be of 
Mey fail of good ſhips k, and it was generally owned, that Sir 
John Hawkins was the author of more uſeful inventions, and in 
troduced into the navy better regulations, than any officer who 
had bore command therein before his time. One inſtance of this 
amongſt many, was the inſtitution of that noble fund (for I will 
not call it charity, becauſe that term implies, in common accepta- 
tion, alms), the CEST at ChATUHAMu, which was the humane 
and wiſe contrivance of this gentleman and Sir Francis Drake; 
and their ſcheme, that ſeamen ſafe and ſucceſsful ſhould, by a vo- 
luntary deduction from their pay, give relief to the wants, and 
reward to thoſe who are maimed in the ſervice of their coun- 
try, was approved by the queen, and has been adopted by poſte- 
rity. Sir John Hawkins built alſo a noble hoſpital, ee 10 
en e at the {acme Pace! . 


. nenn of ous 8 DRAKE, ry moſt Ckilful 


ſeaman, the firſt who made a voyage round the ann ö 
"00 vice-admiral of the Engliſh! fleet i in 1 ee | 


1* "OM in ſome meaſure to detraCt from the common notions 
1 about nobility of birth, and the advantages of blood, that 
ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious perſons in our nation have riſen 


| you very obſcure beginnings, and have left their biſtociant dif- 


b I take this from the aid lener, Ns from ſome MS. 1 . 


i Camdeni annales, p. 700. Stowe's annals, p. 807. Sir William Monſon's 2; 


naval tracts, p. 331. E Stowe's annals, p. 80% i Lambarde's peram- 
_dulation of Kent, EKilburn's arrays of Kent, p. 33. MSS. of Samuel Pepys, Eſq; 


ficulties © - 
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ficulties WES to ſtruggle with in deriving their Abende Thie 
is particularly true of Sir Francis Drake, concerning whoſe fa. 


- mily I muſt confeſs I can ſay nothing with certainty. That he 


was born in Devonſhire, occaſioned his being taken notice of 
by the reverend Mr. Prince, who has left us a life of him not 


much to be depended on n; and as to earlier writers, who 


might have been better informed, many of them are ſilent. 
According to the account given by Mr. Camden, who pro. 
feſſes to have taken it from his own. mouth, we are told that he 


was ſon of a perſon in ordinary circumſtances, who lived ta 


ſmall village in Devonſhire, and that Sir Francis Ruſſel, after, 


2 wards carl of Bedford, was his godfather. His father, having 
embraced the Proteſtant religion, was obliged to quit his coun · 


try, and retire to Kent, where he firſt read prayers on board 
the fleet, was afterwards ordained deacon, and in proceſs of 
time became vicar. of the church of Upnore, As for our Fran» 
cis Drake, he was bound apprentice to the maſter of a coaſting 


5 veſſel, whom he ſerved ſo faithfully, that, dying unmarried, he 


bequeathed his ſhip to Drake, which laid the primary found. 


tion of his fortunes n. 


I do not doubt but many or indeed moſt of the Werben 
in this ſtory may be true, if brought into their right order; but, 
as they ſtand in Camden, they cannot be ſo; for, firſt, this ac. 


count makes our hero ten years older than he was; next, if his 


father fled about the ſix articles, and he was born ſome time 


before, Sir Francis Ruſſel could have been but a child, and 


therefore not likely to be his godfather o. Another ſtory there 
js, as circumſtantial, and written as early, which perhaps ſome 
judicious reader will be able to reconcile with this: but whether 


that can be done or not, I think it better deſerves credit. Ac- 


cording to this relation I find that he was the ſon of one Edmund 
Drake an honeſt ſailor, and born near Taviſtock in the year 


1545, being the eldeſt of twelve ee and "ſs up at 


m Worthies of Devof. p. 236. 


n Camdeni annales, p. 351. Yet in his Britannia, p. 145. he makes bim 2 


native of Plymouth. Engliſh hero, p. 1. and Fuller's holy ſtate, p. 123. 


0 it appears by the monumental inſeription on the tomb of this noble perſon, 


that he was born A. D. 2527, and was therefore but ten years old at Drake's 
chriſtening, according to this account, bat might well be his | goilather, if born 


155. 
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the expence, and under the care, of his kinſman Sir John Haws 
Uns. I likewiſe find, that, at the age of eighteen, he was pur- | 
ſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay, that at twenty he made a voyage 
to Guinea, and at the age of twenty-two had the honour to be 
5 appointed captain of the Judith in the harbour of St. John de 
Ulloa in the Gulf of Mexico, where he behaved. moſt gallantly 
in that glorious action under Sir John Hawkins, and returned 
with him into England with A "ey great reputation, but not 
vorth a ſingle groat v. l 

pon this he conceived a deſign of making repriſals on the 


king of Spain, which, ſome ſay, was put into his head by the 55 


miniſter of his ſhip; and to be ſure in ſea-divinity the caſe was 


clear, the king of Spain's ſubjects had undone Mr. Drake, and 


therefore Mr. Drake was at liberty to take the beſt ſatisfaction 
he could on the ſubjects of the king of Spain . This doctrine, 
how rudely foever preached, was very taking in England, and 
therefore, he no ſooner publiſhed his deſign, than he had num- 
bers of volunteers ready to accompany him, though they had no 
ſuch pretence even as he had to colour their proceedings. In 
1570 he made his firſt expedition with two ſhips, the Dragon 
and the Swan, and the next year in the Swan alone, wherein he 
returned ſafe with competent advantages, if not rich; and ha- 
ving now means ſufficient to perform greater matters, as well as 
{kill to conduct them, he laid the plan of a more important de- 
ſign with reſpect to himſelf and to his enemies“. 

This he put in execution on the 24th of March 1 5725 on 
which day he failed from Plymouth, himſelf in a ſhip called the 
Paſcha, of the burden of ſeventy tons, and his brother John 
Drake in the Swan, of twenty-five tons burden, their whole 
ſtrength conſiſting of no more than twenty-three men and boys; 5 
and with this inconſiderable force, on the 22d of July t, he at- 
tacked the town of Nombre de Dios, which then ſerved the 
Spaniards for the ſame 8 ms wn not fo Oy} as 


p 3 $ annals, p. 8074, | % Prince” 8 worthies of Devon. p. 239. 
t Stowe's annals, p. 807. Camdeni annales, p. 351. 


Sir Francis Drake revived by Philip Nichols, preacher, A to of 94 pages in 


black letter, publiſhed by Sir Francis Drake, baronet, his nephew. 
t This is one of thoſe facts which prove, that things really happen, which are 
altogether improbable, and which, but for the weight of evidence which attend 


| thoſe 


x em, would not only be eſteemed fiction but abſurditics., 


\ 
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thoſe for which 25 now uſe Porto-Bello. He A} it in a * 


hours by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he 
received in the action; yet upon the whole they were no great 
gainers, but after a very briſk action were obliged to betake 
themſelves to their ſhips with very little booty. His next attempt 
was to plunder the mules laden with ſilver, which paſſed from 


Vera Cruz to Nombre de Dios; but in this ſcheme, too, he wa 


diſappointed. However, he attacked the town of Veta Cruz, 


carried it, and got ſome little booty. In their return they met 
_ unexpectedly with a ſtring of fifty , mules laden with plate, of 


which they carried off as much as they could, and buried the 
reſt", In theſe expeditions he was greatly aſſiſted by the Sime. 


rons, a nation of Indians who are engaged in a perpetual wat 


with the Spaniards. The prince or captain of theſe people, whoſe 
name was Pedro, was preſented by Captain Drake with a fine cut: 


laſs which he at that time wore, and to which he ſaw the Indian 
had a mind. Pedro in return gave him four large wedges of gold, 


which Captain Drake threw into the common ſtock, with this 
remarkable expreſſion, 4 That he thought it but juſt, that ſuch 


d& ag bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit 


c ſhould ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.” 
Then embarking his men with all the wealth he had obtained, 
which was very conſiderable, he bore away for England u, and 


was ſo fortunate as to ſail in twenty-three days from Cape Flos 
rida to the iſles of Scilly, and thence without any accident to 
Plymouth, where he arrived the ninth of Auguſt 1573 *. 


His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable behas 
viour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation, and the 
uſe he made of his riches till a greater ; for, fitting out three 
ſtout frigates at his own expence, he failed with them to Ireland, 
where, under Walter earl of Eſſex (the father of that unfortu- 
nate e earl who was beheaded), he ſerved as a volunteer, and did 


u Captain Drake's conduct was in all reſpects equal to his coviage 3 ; he propoſed 


coming into theſe ſeas on the fame errand again; and to this deſign, and the | 


means that might accompliſh it, all his actions point; 
w At the diſtance of a century Sir William Dayenant, pott · laureat in the reign 


of King Charles IT. made this expedition the baſis of a dramatic perfotmafict; 


called THñE HISTORY of Sik Francis Drake. 
x See that relation, as alſo Camdeni annales, p. 35m. 
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Gin Dorian aim: After we death gf his noble patron he 
getuned inte England, chere Sir Chriſtopher Hatten, who was 
then. vi&e-chamberlain to Queen Eliſabeth, privy cpunſęligr, of- 
terwards dord-ctiancaller, and 2 great fayourite, zook him under 
bis grateRjqns introduced him to her majeſty, Dar eee 
her counteyance*. By this means he acquired, a capacity of un- 
Arngking ithat glorious xpedition, which will render dis name 

immortal. The thing be firlt propoſed vas a voyage into the 

uth-ſcas, throygh,t e ;Areights af Magellan, which was Wbt 
hitherto,no Fagliſhman ever attempted. This project was well = 
received at count; and in ſhort, time Captain Drakefaw himſclf 
kt the height of bis Jriſhes; for in bis Former voyage, beying 
had a diſtant, proſpett. of the South-ſeas, he framed an ardegt 
prayer to God; chat he wight fail an Engliſh ip in hem. 
which he found now an opportunity of attempting, the queens 
yermiſhou furniſhing him with the means, and his own Rane 
 huickly drawing to him a force ſufficient *, . 

The ſquadron with which he ſailed on this extraordinary un- 
Hertaking, conſiſted. of the following ſhips; the Pelican, com- 
manded by himſelf, of the burden of one hundred tons the 
on „ fice-admiral; eighty tons, under Captain John Win- 

the Marygold; a bark of thirty tons, commanded by Cap- 

in John Thomas; the Swan; a fly-boat of fifty tons, under 
ptain John Cheſter ; and the Chriſtopher, a pinnace of fifteen 
bans. under Captain Thomas Moon b. In this fleet were embark- 
ed no more than one hundred ſixty- four able men, and all the 
neceſſary proviſions for ſo long and dangerous a voyage; the in- 
tent of which, however, was not openly declared, but given out 

o be for Alexandria, though, all men ſuſpected, and many knew 

intended for America, Thus equipped, on the 15th of No- 
vember 1 97 75 about three i in the afternoon, be failed from Ply- 
mouth ; but a heavy ſtorm taking him as ſoon as he was out of 
port, | forced him in a very bad condition i into Falmouth, to refit, 
which b ears W he again put to ws the 155 


7 Stowe's meals; p. 80%. e. id. a Camdeni annals p. 352, 
Stowe's annals, p. 689. | Prince's worthies of Devon. p.237. d Camdeni 
annals, p. 354. Hakluyt + voyages, o. 70. 748. Purchaß pilgrims vol. i. p. 46. 
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"23th of December following *. On the 25th of the 825 month 


be fell in with the coaft of Barbary, and on the agth with Cape 
| Verd; the 13th of March he paſſed the equinoctial; che 5th of 
April he made the coaſt of Brazil in 300 N. L. and entered the 
tiver de la Plata, where he loſt the company of two of his ſhips, 
but meeting them again, and having taken out of them all the 
proviſions they had on board, he turned them a-drift. On the 
29th of May he entered the port of St. Julian's, where he did 
the leaſt commendable action of his life, in beheading, July 2, 
1578, Mr. John Doughty, a man next in authority to himſelf, 
in which, however, he preſerved a great appearance of juſtice . 
On the 20th of Auguſt he entered the Streighis of Magellan; 
en the 25th of September he paſſed them, having then only his 
own ſhip, which in the South-ſeas he new-named the Hind. I 
may not be amifs to take notice here of a fact very little known, as 
appraring in no relation of this famous voyage. Sir Francis Drake 
himſelf reported to Sir Richard, fon to Sir John Hawkins, that 
meeting with a violent tempeft, in which his ſhip could bear no 
fail, he found, when the ſtorm funk, he was driven through or 
round the Streights into the latitude of 50 degrees. Here, lying 
cloſe under an iſland, he went on ſhore, and, leaning his body 
over a promontory as far as he could ſafely, told his people, 
when he came on board, he had been farther ſouth than any 
man living. This we find confirmed by one of our old chroni- 
_ cle-writers, who farther informs us, that he beſtowed on this 
iſland the name of EL1isaBETHA, in honour of his royal miſtreſs. 
On the 25th of November he came to Machao in the latitude of 
30 degrees, wherehe had appointed a rendezvous in caſe his ſhips 
ſeparated ; but Captain Winter, having repaſſed the Streights, 
was returned to England. Thence he continued his voyage along 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, taking all opportunities of ſeizing 
- Spaniſh ſhips, or of landing and attacking them on ſhore, till his 
crew were ſated with plunder; and then eoaſting North-America 
to the height of 48 degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage 
| back i into our ſons. on that ſide, which is the en n of 


* Camdeni dis; b. 354. The world encompaſf:d by Sir Francis Drake, 
London, 1652, Ao, p. 3. d See the relation in Hakluyt, vol. iti. p. 733. 
all which is omitted in the reviſed account in Purchas before referred to, See 
_ #lfo the world eocempeſſed by Sir F. Drake, p. 29—33. his 
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1 his conſummate kill, and invincible courage; for, if ever ſuch 
| a paſſage be found to the northward, this in all probability will 
be the method; and we can ſcarce conceive a clearer teſtimony 
of an undaunted ſpirit, than attempting diſcoveries after fo long, 


ſo hazardous, and ſo fatiguing a voyage ©. Here, being diſap- 
of what he ſought, he landed, and called the country 


New Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it in the name, and for the 


uſe-of Queen Eliſabeth; and, having trimmed his ſhip, ſet fail 
from thence, on ms twenty-ninth W e I 579) or the 


| Moluccas. EX. 944 

"The rakon of Quptain Drake's chyſng this pallige wa, 
rather than returning by the Streights of Magellan, was partly 

the danger of being attacked at a great diſadvantage by the 

Spaniards, and partly the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, whence dan- 

| gerous ſtorms and hurricanes were to be apprehended . On 


the thirteenth of Oc ober he fell in with certain iſlands, inha- 
brad by the.moſt barbarous people he had met with in all his 
voyage. On the fourth of November he bad ſight of the 
Moluccas, and coming to Ternate was extremely well received 


by the king thereof, who appears, from the moſt autbentic rey 


lations of this voyage, to have been a wiſe and polite prince. 


On the tenth of December he made Celebes, where his ſhip 
unfortunately ran on a rock the ninth. of January following, 


whence, beyond all expectation, and in a manner miraculouſly, 
they got off, and continued their courſe, On the fixteenth of 
March. he arrived at Java Major, thence he intended to haye 
proceeded: for Malacca, but found himſelf obliged to alter his 
purpoſe, and think of returnipg directly home Z. 

On the twenty-fifth of March, 1580, he put this deſign i in 


1 ee e and on the fifteenth of June he doubled the Cape 
ef Good-Hope, havipg they on hoard his ſhip Sven . 


© Sir William Monſon's naval ow Pe goo, See alſo ſome 1 on \ this 
paſſage i in Dampier's voyages, vol. iv. p. 107. edit, 1539. Halingſhed, vol. ii, 


p. 1868. Sir Richard Hawkins's obſervations, Cc. p. 93. 


f See all the relations before cited for the confirmation of this 1 | 
| but perhaps Captain Drake might be deterred by the confident, though falſe re- . . 


port of the Spaniards, that the Streiphts could not be repaſſed. 


8 Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii, p. 74%, Camdeni annales, p. 358. man "= 


* vol. li. p. 150. 
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and but three caſes of water. On the twelfth of Jaly he pill 
fed the line, reached tlie coaft of Guinea on the teeth, md 
there watered. On the eleventh of September he made the 


Aland of Tercera; and on the twerity-fifth of the ſine month 


entered the harbour of Plymouth: Tr is not 4 Hitthe firange ther 
ſpould be ſuch variation as we fild anionght the belt writes 
and thoſe, too; his contemporaries, as to the day of his arri 
Sir William Monſon fixes the twenty-1 fifth of September. Ho 
lingſhed ſays the fwenty-fitth. In Mr. Haklayt's relation it is 
the third of November, which is followed by Caniden ud 
many others. But Stowe; and feverat that AHH be men- 
tioned, content themſelves with fh ug, he returned toward 
the cloſe of the year; by which it is eviterit;, that, at this is di 
babe the exadt tire of his coming emnöt be erk 
ined. x” er 5 
In this voyage be- conipletely Relraniteled thi ede, 550 


no commander in chief had ever done before ! b His ſilcteſs M 


this enterprize, ind the immenſe tnafs of wealth he brobght 
home, raiſed much diſcoutſe throughbut the Kitigd6tn, ſome 
highly commendihg, and ſome as loudly deeryitiy hit. Thi 
former alledged, that his exploit” was not en Edo to 
himſelf, and tö his country; that it would eſtabliſh gut reputa: 
tion for matitie fill amen törelg nations, antl Falſe a uſt 
ful ſpirit of emularioh + at home; MY that às to the money, out 
merchants having fuffered deeply from the Faithleſs 'ptaQices of 
the Spaniards, there was nöthing more juſt than that the nd 
tion ſhould receive the beneflt of Drake's reprifals. The oth 
party alledged, that in fact lie was no better than a pirate 
that, of all others; it leaſt became a trading nation to encourige 


ſuch praclices; ; that it was not only a direct Breath of all düt 


late treaties with Spain, but likewiſe of our old leagues wick 
_ the houſe of Burgundy ; „ and that the conſequences of owning 
his proceedings, would be much more fatal than the benefits 
reaped from it could be advantageous. Things continued in 


this uncertainty during the remainder. of that, arid the ſpring 
of the ſucceeding 1 year. * 


1 Haklept, vel. 1 p. 742. Purchas, vol. i. p. 46-—57- The world encom - 
>alled, Kc. 5 oy Speed, 1 852, Fg | Fee ee 
rr] 8...» *% 3 2 85 ; At 
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k 169, Camden, 5. 353: Stowe, r. 709. | 
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At eight they took 4 better turh; for on the! fourth of 


rd: Oaptait Drake's ſftip where ſhe" conferred: on Nit the 


pkege joy of his friendsi. She likewiſe gaye directions 
be he bee ua, that k might remain a from» 


t of his bn und his ppuntry's glory. In proceſs of ns 
he Lee debayinig, it was broken up but 4 chair made of the 


fen With tlie W or — Moy” as was to be 


party marftime, afd partly in. the ſtyle of invaſion, Tlle fea 


bre was to be cortithanded abſolutely by Sir Francis, the 


nud trsebs by Sir Philip Bidney, Tue queen having ye- 
quired the latter to defift from his ſcheme, he Failed 'notwiths 
is the Weſt Indies; having ander his commind Cups 


tuin Chriſtdgher Carliſle, Captain Martin Frobiſner, Captain 


Friticis i tis Knollys, and many othet 6fficets of great reputation. In 


that expedition he took the cities of St. Jaga, St. Dochingog 
Cxrthigena, and St. Auguſtine, exceeding even the expectiſon 
of his friends, and the hopes of the common people, though 
both were fatiguine to tlie laſt degree, Let the profits.of this 


expedition were dut moderate, the defign of Sir Francis being 


father to wealter-the enemy, tha to enrich himſelt u. It witsy 
do a0 hit juſticd a magim from which he never varied, td res 


d che ſefvice of Kis country frſt, nent the profit of his pro- 
ro, and his own ititereſt (of which; however, he was fat 
rider careleſs) he regarded laſt. Hence, n rich i in 
Fellth, he was richer abs reputation. = rn 


. intales, p. 359. 810 William Musst, dent wie) p. gan 
a p. 689. Holiogſhed, Speed. x gee Mr, Cooley 's 


of St, Pauls. 1 A ſummary and true diſcourſe of Sir Francis Drake's 


Francis Knollys, with many other captains and zehtlemen, wherein were taken 
the towns of St. Jago, St. Dbtnings, Carthageria, and St, Autzöſtine; London, 
1653, 4to. nm Hakluyt, vol. Hi. p. 354. Sir W. Monſon's navd! 


4 


4, 


ei, her maſeſty diping'ar Deptford in Kent, wert on . 


of knighthood; and dectated ber abfotute- approbation Ti 
Th ne Rad dene, to the cotifaſioni of his enemies, and to 


ms, edit. 1680, p. 8, 7 A certain knight propoſed to place it upon the top 


Welt Indian voyage, Secompatited with Chriffopher Carliſſe, Martin Forbiffer. - | 


„„ Ne 


In 1998, n to Liſbon. with-a fleet of thirty fi, | 
and having intelligence of a numerous: fleet aſſembled in the 


bap of Cadiz, which was to have made part of che armada, he, 


with great courage, entered that port, and burnt there upwards 
of ten thouſand tons of ſhipping, and after having performed all 
the ſervice that the ſtate could expect, he reſolved to do his 
utmoſt to content the merchants of London, who had con- 
tributed, by a voluntary ſubſcription; to the fitting out of his 
fleet, With this view, having intelligence of a large carrack 
expected at Tercera from the Eaſt Indies, thither he failed; and 
though his men were ſeverely pinched through want of victuals, 
yet by fair words and large promiſes, he prevailed upon them 
* endure theſe hardſhips for a few days; within this ſpace the 
Eaſt India ſhip arrived, which he took and carried home in 
triumph; ſo that throughout the whole war, there was no ex- 
pedition ſo happily conducted as this, with reſpect to reputation 
or profit®; and therefore we need not wonder, that upon his 
return the mighty applauſe he received might render him 
ſomewhat elate, as his enemies report it did; but certain it is, 
that no man's pride had ever a happier un, ſince 1 it . 
vented itſelf in ſervice to the public. 
Thus at this time he undertook to bring water into the town 
of Plymouth, through the want of which till then it had been 
grievouſſy diſtreſſed ; and he performed it by conducting thither 
a ſtream from ſprings at eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in 
a ſtraight line; for in the manner by which he brought it, che 
courſe it runs is upwards of twenty miles . It was in conſe- 
quence of the journals, charts and papers taken on board his 
Eaſt India prize, that it was judged practicable for us to enter 
into that trade; for promoting which, the queen by letters pa- 
tent, in the forty- third year of her reign, ereCced our firſt India 
Company, To this we may alſo add, he firſt brought in to- 
bacco, the uſe of which was much on by the practice 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. ; How much this nation has gained by 


n gee an original letter of Sir Francis Drake, 2 the Ht of April 1 587, to 
the Lord Treaſurer Burieigh, acquainting him with his ſucceſs at Cadiz, in Strype $ 
annals, vol. iii, p. 451. Camden, p. 551. Sir W. Monſon's n tracts p. 170, 
Riſdon's ſurvey of Devon. vol, iii. p. 261, 

o Weſicot's ſurvey of Devonſhire, MS, Stowe 3 ennzle, Po 808. Riſdon' - ſut- 
v'y of Devon. vol. i, p. 69, 70, 2 
theſe 
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author, — — readers endeten“ 


In 1558, Sir Francis Drake was appointed dla 


under Charles Lord Howard of Eflngham, high-admiral- of 


for he made prize of a large galleon, commanded by Don Pe- 
dro de Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his name. 
In this veſſel fifty thouſand ducats were diſtributed among the 
ſeamen and ſoldiers, which preſerved that love they had always 


borne to this their valiant commander. It muſt not, however, 


be diſſembled, that through an overſight of his, the admiral 


ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by the enemy; for Drake 
being appointed, the firſt night of the engagement, to carry 
lights for the direction of the Engliſh fleet, he being in full 


purſuit of ſome hulks, belonging to the Hanſe- towns, ne- 
glefted it z which occafioned the admiral's following the Spa- 


Giſh lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet till 
morning, However, his ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently effaced 
the memory of this miſtake, the greateſt execution done on the 


flying Spaniards being performed: yy that ſquadron” under his 
command a. 238 
The next year he was employed as ie at ſea, over 7 


fleet ſent to reſtore Don Antonio, king of Portugal; the com- 


mand of the land-forces being given to Sir John Norris. 


They were hardly got out to fea before thefe commanders dif- 
tered ; though it is on all hands agreed, that there never was 


an admiral better diſpoſed with reſpech to foldiers, than Sir 
Francis Drake, The ground of their difference was this; the 


general was bent on landing at the Groyne, whereas Sir Francis 
and the ſea-officers were for failing to Lifbon directly; in which, 


if their advice had been taken, without queſtion their enterprize 


* \F 
* 


England; here bis fortune favoured him as remarkable as ever; 


would have ſucceeded, and Don Antonio had been reſtored. 


For it afterwards appeared, on their invading Portugal, that the 
enemy had made uſe of the time they gave them, to ſo good 
purpoſe, that * was not * to make any impreſſion. Sir 


> Camdeni anndles; / p. REY 557. R. Johnſtoni rerum Britannicarum, hiſt, 
lid. iy. P. 126. Winſtanley's Britiſh worthies, p. 211. | qt Camden 
annales, p. 565, 513. Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p. 602. Sir W. Monſon's na- 
” dee, p. 172. Stowe, p. 747. Speed, p. 860. Strype's annals, vol. iii. 


John 


MI 015 * | 
1— marched by land to Lifþop, and Sir Fes 


Whale fleet; but, chen he ſaw dhe canſequences which wauld 
have attended the keeping! of hib mand, he chole rather tg 


break his.pramiſe than toibazard the queen's navy; for which he 


Vas grievoully reprogcbed by Norris, ant the miſcatriage gf 
the whole affair was imputed to his failure in, performing What 
be had undertaken. Let Sir Francis fully juſtifjed himſelf gf 


His return; for he made it manifeſt to the queen and council 


that all the ſervice that was done was performed. by bim, and 
that his ſailing up the river: of Liſbon would have fignified,no- 
thing to the taking the caſtle, which was two miles off; and; 
without reducing that, there was no taking the town.. 
His next ſervice was the fatal undertaking in conjunctial 
with Sir John Hawkins, in 1594, for che deſtroying Nombre 
de Dios, of which 1 have already given an account, to to ,the 
death of the laſt-mentianed commander, .whith; as we hatt 
thewn, was the day before Sir Francis made his deſperate at- 
tack on the ſhipping in the harbour of Porto-Rico. This was 
performed, with all the courage imaginable, on the 43th of 


November, 1595, and attended with great loſs to the Spaniards; f 


yet with very little advantage to che Engliſn, who, meeting with 
a more reſolute reſiſtance and much better fortifications than 
they expected, were obliged to ſheer off. The admiral then 
ſteered for the main, where he took the town of Rio de 18 
Hacha, which he burnt to the ground; a church and a ;fingle 
houſe belonging to a lady only excepted. After this he de- 


ſtroyed ſome other villages, and then proceeded to Santi 


Martha, which he likewiſe burned; The like fate had the fi- 


mous town of Nombre de. Dios, the Spaniards refuſing + to ran- 


ſom any of. theſe places, and the booty taken in them being 
very inconſiderable. On the 29th of December Sir Thomas 
Baſkerville marched with ſeven hundred and fifty men towards 
Panama, but returned on the ſecond of January, finding the 
deſign of reducing that place ta be wholly Unprachingble. This 


r Camdeni annales, p. e 
p. 174. Stowe's annals, p. 755. See Captain William Fenner's relation of this 
MISERABLE ACTION, (as he ſtyles it), preſerved. | in Dr... Birch's memoirs of 
that reign, vol. i. p. £8. | 

diſappoint- 


Drake very imprudenitiy promiſed to fil, vp he xiver with his 
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Appdintment made ſuch an impreſſion on the Ame mind, 
that it threw him into a lingering fever, attended with a flur, 
of which he died on the twenty eighth; about four in the morn- 
ug, though Sir William Monſon hints, that there were great 
doubts whether it was barely his ſickneſs that killed him. Such 
was the end of this great man, when he had lived about fifty 
years* ; but his memory will ſurvive as long as that world laſts 
which he firſt ſurrounded. Hitherto we have ſpoken of his 
ic actions ; let us now, as we have ample and excellent ma- 
terials, diſcourſe ſomewhat of his perſon and character. 5 
He was low of ſtature; but well ſet; had a broad. open 
cheſt; a very. round head, his hair of a fine brown; his beard 
full and comely, his eyes large and. clear; of a fair complexion, 
with a freſh, chearful, and very engaging countenance*. As 
navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood. it tho- 
roughly, and was a perfect maſter in every branch, eſpecially 
in aſtronomy, and in the application thereof to the nautic art. 
As all men have enemies, and all eminent men abundance of 
them, we need not wonder that Sir Francis Drake, who per- 
formed ſo many great things, ſhould have as much ill ſpoken 
of him, as there was of any man of the age in which he lived. 
Thoſe who diſliked him, alledged that he was a man of low 
birth, haughty in his temper, oſtentatious, ſelf-ſufficient, an 
immoderate ſpeaker, and though indiſputably a good ſeaman, 
ho great general; in proof of which they took notice of his 
neglecting to furniſh his fleet thoroughly in 1585 3 his not keeps 
ing either St. Domingo or Carthagena after he had taken them 
the ſlender proviſion he made in his expedition to Portugal ; 
bis breaking his word to Sir John Norris, and the errors he 
committed in his laſt undertaking ®, 
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N Lade of a voyage into the Welt re made wa) Sir. Francis Saks. - 
accompanied with Sir John Hawkins, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, Sir Nicholas 
Clifford and others, who ſet forth from Plymouth on the twenty- eighth of Au- 
puſt 1595; London, 1652, 4to. Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. $83. Camden, p. 700. 
Roberti Johnſtoni rerum Britannicarum hiſtoriæ, lib, viii. p. 208, Engliſh bero, 
p. 206, 3 Stowe, p. 808. Fuller's holy ſtate, p. 130. See the re- 
lation, Cc. juſt cited, p. 58. u Sir William Monſon's naval tracta, 
p. 399. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. vi. p. 1185. Stowe, p. 808. See his cha; 
; rafter, and a brief relation of ſome of the memorable actions of this worthy 
perſon, DOI his lifetime, io Helingſhed, vol. ii. p. 8567, 3568, 
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im excuſe of theſe it is lad, that the glory of what he dd, 


night very well remove the imputation of his mean defcent; 


what was thought haughtineſs in him, might be no more 4 


a juſt concern for the ſupport of his authority; his diſplay of 
his great ſervices, a thing incident to his profeſſion ; and his love 


of ſpeaking, qualified by his wiſdom and eloquence, which 


hindered him from ever dropping a weak or an ungraceful ex. 
preſſion. In equipping bis fleet, he was not ſo much in fault 
as thoſe whom he truſted ; fickneſs hindered his keeping the 


places he took in the Weſt Indies ; his (councils were continu- 
ally croſſed by the land officers in his voyage to Portugal; and 
as to his Laſt attempt, the Spaniards were certainly well ac- 
quainted with his deſign, at leaſt as ſoon as he left England, if 


not before. His voyage ronnd the world, however, remains 
an inconteſtible proof of his courage, capacity, patience, quick. 


ſightedneſs, and public ſpirit, fince therein he did every thing 
| that could be expected from a man, who preferred the honour 


and profit of his countyy e to his own EY or private 
gain v. 

The only act of his whole Hife that laid him open to jult 
cenſure, was his feverity towards Mr. John Doughty, which! 
have touched before, and which many reaſons incline me to 


mention again. The caufe, he alledged, was Doughty's at- 


tempting to raife ſome diſturbanee in the fleet, which, they ſay, 


was partly proved from his own confeſſion, and partly from 


papers found in his cuſtody x. But in thoſe days it was ſhrewd- 


iy ſuſpected, that Doughty was ſent abroad for no other pur- 
| Poſe than to meet with his end; and this, becauſe he had 
charged the great earl of Lalcefter with poiſoning the earl of 
Eſſex v. A fact generally believed at that time, on account of 


the Earl's marrying in a ſhort ſpace Lettice, counteſs of Eſſex, 


» Camdeni annales, p. 381. The world encompaſſed, p. 108, Sir Wil- 


Ram Monſon's naval tracts, p. 399. Engliſh hero, p. 206. Riſdon's ſurvey 
of Devonſhire, vol. ii. p. 260—2 62. | * This ſtory is plainly and 
circumſtantially told in the relation we have in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 7333 an 


is alſo mentioned in Mr. Winter's account of his voyage, p. 752. but in 


the relation printed in Purehas's pilgrims, vol, i. p. 46. it is ſlipt over in one 


Roe. I Wiaſtantey's Epgliſh worthies, in the life of Sir Francis | 
Drake. | | ts . ; 


with 
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vith whom the world bad him to be too familiar bebe, and 


this to have made that Lord's death n i 
The fulleſt account I know of this nontter;” 1» dentin 
a poem called Leiceſter's Ghoſt; wherein there is a great deal 


of true, and I doubt not a little falſe hiſtory. The Rang: £0- 
In COA OPre is MEIN * i 


Wherefore, the fooner him to rid away, 


I ſent him forth to ſea with Captain Dralle 


Who knew how t entertaine him for my ſake. 
Before he went, his lot by me was caſt: 
e e e . 


| So bived walls but 1 did ſo diſpoſe, e 
That he at port St. AO ee 1 
Having no time permitted to diſcloſe 

The inward griefs that in his heart were bredz | 


We need not fear the biting of the dead. pg 


Now let him go, tranſported to the ſeas, Wa 
And tell ay ſecrets e nn ny; 


Yeti it may be offered in Pains of Sir 3 8 that 


this man was openly put to death, after as fair a trial by a jury 
of twelve men, as the circumſtances of time and place would 
permit; that he fubmitted. patiently to his ſentence, and re» 


ceived the ſacrament with Drake, whom he embraced imme- 


diately before his execution. Beſides theſe, there are two 
points which deſerve particular conſideration : Firſt, that in ſuch 
expeditions, ſtrict diſcipline and legal ſeverity. are often abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. Secondly, that as to the Earl of Effex, for 


whoſe death Doughty had exprefied concern, he was Drake's 
firſt patron ; and it is therefore very improbable ke ſhould de- 


ſtroy a man for endeayouring to detect his murder. ee 


3 P. az, 23. This i is 2 anarts tobe. printed in 1641, and moſh of the * 1 
facts contained in it are taken from Leireſter's commonweakh, written by Fa- 5 


ther Perſons; as the reader may perceive, by comporing theſe ſanzas wich 


Teen leaf un Doshas would — wr 0 
My counſel, and with other party take; 1 15 S v. 
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and Johan: mention the fact and the report i, but in "OY 
manner as ſeems. to juſtify Drake: and indeed, on the Arikte 
review of the evidence, L an ſee 0 fee MR to con. 
demn him. 

-It was the Felicity of our. . to bre 4 the reign ofa 
princeſs, who never failed to diſtinguiſh merit, or to beſtow her 
favours where ſhe ſaw deſert. Sir Francis Drake was alway; 
her faypurite, and ſhe gave a very lucky proof of it in reſpe& to 
2 quarrel he had with his countryman, afterwargs Sir Bernard 
Drake, whoſe arms Sir Francis had aſſumed; which ſo proyo. 
| ked the other, who was a ſeaman, and an enterprizing ſeaman 
likewiſe, that he gaye him a box on the ear, The queen took 
up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis a new coat; which is thus 
blazoned ; Sable a feſs wivy between two pole-ſtars argent; for 
his ereſt, A A ſhip on a globe 1 under ruff, held by a cable with a 
hand out of the clouds; over ĩt this motto, AvxiLio DIVING; 
underneath, Sic PARVIS MAGNA in the rigging whereof is 
hung yp by the heels a wivern, gules, which was the arms of 
Sir Bernard Nrake ß. Her majeſty's kindneſs, however, did not 
extend beyond the graves for ſhe ſuffered his brother Thomas 
Drake, the companion of his dangers, whom he made his heir, 
to be proſeci uted for a pretended debt to the crown, which not 
a little diminiſhedt the advantages he yould © otherwite have ys 
ed from his brother's ſ uccefſion c. 8 

It would ſwell this work beyond its intended bulk, if we 
mould enter particularly into the hiſtory « of all the remarkable 
commanders who flouriſhed in the reign of Queen Elifabeth, 
and therefore we ſhall be more conciſe i in our accounts of ſuch 
heroes as are yet to mention, and whoſe actions it would be 


however i iniurigue to the hare to oy over in See ſilence, 


S1n MaRTIN renne et as in many writers he is called, 
 FoRBISHE R, was a native of Yorkſhire, born near Doricaſter 


+, 


2 camdeni annales, vol. ii. p. 355. Johnſtoni rerum Pritannicerom hiſt, 
Id. ii. p. 67. Dr. Thomas Fuller had a Ms. of Mr. George Forteſcue, who 
Wy ons the voyage with Drake, but he ſays nothing of Captain Doughty. 

d This ſtory i is related by Prince from the mouth of Sir John Drake, Bart, a 
direct deſcendent from Sir Bernard. The glory of generoſity, by John Ferne, 


Londos, 15865 to. P. 144, . c Sir William Monſon s haval trafts, 
F. 7 | 
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— parents, who bred him tothe ſea a. We have very little 
account of his junior years, or the manner in which they were 


ſpent, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf firſt by undertaking the diſco. 
very of the north-weſt paſſage in 15 76, and made a voyage that 


year, wherein though he had no ſucceſs, yet it gained him great 
reputation ?. In the year 1 $77 he underjook a ſecond expedi · 
tion, and in 1578 a third, in all which he gave the higheſt 
proofs of his courage and conduct in providing for the ſafety of 
his men, and yet puſhing the diſcoyery he went upon as far as it 
yas poſſible; ſo that, notwithſtanding his diſappointment, he ſtill 


reported to be worth nothing, and ſo thrown away f. On this 
occaſion I cannot help taking notice of an accident of the like 
nature which happened ta the mate of a veſſel belonging to the 
Greenland company, ſent to make diſcoyeries to the north-weſt, 
He brought home likewiſe a quantity of ſhining ſand, which he 
apprehended contained-gold, but upon trial it wag judged to be 


ol no value, and the ill uſage, Which an account of this ſuppo- 
ſed miſtake the poor man met with, broke his heart. Many 
years afterwards the chancellor of Denmark ſhewed a ſmall par- 
cel of this kind of ſand from Norway ta an intelligent chymiſt, 


(the reſt by his expreſs orders having been all thrown into the 
ſea); and his extracted a quantity of pure gold out of that ſands, 


in which alſo the Copenhagen artiſt could find none. 


But to return to Frobiſher; he commanded her majeſty's ſhip 
the Triumph in the famous E with the Spaniſh armada, 
nd therein did ſuch excellent ſervice, that he was among the 
number of the few knights made by the 1285 e on 


"0 eo annals, p. 808. eA very full account of his voyages abovye- 


mentioned may be found in Hakluyt, vol. iii, .Þ- 26—96. f Stowe's annals, 


p. 680, 681, 685, Holinglhed, vol. ii. p. 1262, 1270, 1271. Speed, p. 952. 


£ La Ferres, relation du Groenland, a M. Ja Mothe le Vayer, p. 67. Chur- 
chill s voyages (where this is tranſlated), - vol. i. p. 558. Egede's natural hiſtory 
of Homes, chap. ti, p. 27, 32. chap, i Iii. p. 47, 48, 49. 


\ 


preſeryed his credit, and this in ſpite of a little accident, which 
would certainly have overturned the good opinion entertained of 
a leſs eſteemed commander. He brought from the ſtraits, which 

he diſcovered, and which are ſtill known by his name, a large 
quantity of black, ſoft ſtone, full of yellow ſhining grains, which 
he ſuppoſed ta be gold ore; but after numberleſs trials it was 


- that 
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de Ggnal occafion®. 'In 1:90 he commanded PRIOR 


coaſt of Spain, which hindered the coming home of the plate. 


—_ In 1592 Sir Martin Frobiſher took the charge of a fleet 


fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh, which went to the coaſt of 
Spain ; and though he had but three ſhips, yet he made a ſhift 
to burn one rich galleon and bring home another *. In 1 594 he 
_ failed to the coaſt of France to aſſiſt in retaking Breſt, which 
was regularly attacked on the land- ide by Sir John Norris with 


three thouſand Engliſh forces, at the ſame time that our zdmital 


blocked up the port. The garrifon defended themſelves bravely, 
till fuch time as Sir Martin landed his failors, and, deſperate, 
| Korming the place, carried it at once, but with the loſs of ſeve- 
ral captains, Sir Martin himfelf receiving a ſhot in his ſide; and 
this, through want of ſkilf in his ſurgeon, proved the cauſe of 
his death, which happened at Plymouth within a few days after 
amis return 1. He was one of the moſt able ſeamen of his time; 
of undaunted courage, great preſence of mind, and equal to al- 
moſt any undertaking; yet in his carriage blunt, and a very 
ſtrict obſerver of diſcipline, even to a 8 rad OY "which 
: hindered his being dees“. 15 


| TW cep of Triebley, in the county of Suffolk; 
Efq; was a gentleman (in iy conception) of the original houſe 
af that great name, though moſt writers ſay, defcended from 2 
noble family of the fame name in Devonſhire, but certainly poſ- 
Teffed of a very plentiful eſtate, which he, being a man of wit 
and great good humour, hurt pretty deeply by his expences at 
_ court. Upon this he took it in his head to repair his ſhattered 
fortune (according to the mode of thoſe * at the expence 
of the Spaniards ®. - 

With which view he built two fhips bein the Wan one of 
a | hundred and twenty, the other of threeſcore tons; and with 


i Camdeni annales, p. 976. = Sir William Monſon” 8 a tracts, p. 177. 


x Life of Sir Walter Raleigh by Mr. Oldys, p. 63 — 65. i. Camdeni annales, 


p. 690. Stowe, p. 809. Fuller's worthies in Yorkſhire, p. 203. m gtowe's 
annals, p. 808, Sir William Mopſon's naval tracts, p. 182, R. Johnſtoni rerum 
| Britannicarum hiſt, p. 203. The memorable ſervice of Sir John Norris at Breſt 
in Bretagne, by Thomas Churchyard, London, 1602, 4to, p. 135147, Ful- 
ler's worthies in Yorkſhire, p. 202, 203. a Camdeni annales, p. 557. 

Sto we's annals, p. 808. Sir Wiltiam Monfon's naval traegt, p. 401. | 
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teſt, und a bark of forty tons, he failed from Plymouth on the a 
21ſt of July, 1586. He firſt made the coaſt of Barbary, then 
fleered for Brazil, and entered the ſtraits of Magellan the 5th of 
January, 1587, and paſſed them very happily ; then, coaſting 
along Chili and Peru, be took abundance of rich prizes, conti- 
ming his courfe as high as California; be there took the St. 
Anne, which Mr Cavendiſh, in a letter to my Lord Hunſdon, 
rightly calls an Acapulco ſhip, though in moſt of the relations 
of his voyage ſhe is ſtyled the admiral of the South-ſeas. Her 
cargo was of immenſe value, which his ſhips being too ſmall to | 
carry, he was forced to burn, taking out of her however as much 
gold as was worth fixty thoufand pounds. He then ſteered for 
the Philippine iſlands, where he ſafely arrived, and proceeded from 
them to Java Major, which he reached the firſt of March, 1588. 


He doubled the Cape of Good 'Hope the firſt of June, and ſo 
/ vithout any remarkable accident returned fafe to Plymouth the 


ninth of September in the ſame year, having failed completely 
wound the globe, and brought home what was in that age © con- 


ſidered as an amazing fortune o. 


This, however, as his patrimony before, he ky ws, 
and in the year 1591 was compelled to think of another voyage, 
which was far from being ſo ſucceſsful as the former. He left 
Plymouth the 26th of Auguſt, 1.591, with three ftout ſhips, and 
two barks. On the eighth of April, 1592, he fell in with the 
ſtraits of Magellan, and continued in them to the fifteenth of 
May, when, on account of the badneſs of the weather, he de- 
termined to return, which accordingly he did to the coaſt of 
Brazil, and there died of grief. One of his ſhips, the Deſire, 


under the command of Mr. Jobn Davis, aQually __ * 
Rraits?, | 


Avoruzs great 8 wy ſea was Mr. W un- 
rox, a gentleman who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral gallant 


exploits, in 00 active we 1 1 2 oath was deſcended from 


2 Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 803. Purchas's 1 vol. i. p. 57, Sir 
William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 401. Camdeni annaies, p. 552. where he re- 
fers his reader to Hakluyt. Roberti Johnſtoni rerum Britannicarum, hiſt. lib. iv. 
b. 136. p Hakluyt; vol. Ui. P. 842, Pucchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1183. 


a very 


A mEtHorks d 


a very worthy family a in Nottipghamdliitey.i in- VOY coitntþ 
he poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, of which himſelf and his younger bros 
ther diſpoſed, inclining rather to truſt to their own abilities; than 
to that ſlender proviſion which devolved to them by deſcent 
from their anceſtors z and they are among the very few of thoſe 
who did not live afterwards to repent ſq extraordinary a proces 
dure. Being naturally inclined to a military life, he courted 
the favour of Robert earl of Leiceſter", and his brother Am. 
+ broſe, earl of Warwick, and was ſo happy as to obtain their 
protection and countenance. In 1577 he engaged with Sir Mar- 
tin Frobiſherſ, in his defign of diſcovering a north-weſt paſs 
ſage into the South-ſeas, having before ſerved ſome time in Ire. 
land with reputation. In this expedition he was captain of the 
Gabriel, a little bark of twenty-ſive tons, and accompanied 
that famous ſeaman in his voyage to the ſtreights (which beat 


'-- _ name), in the ſummer of this year, though in their return 


he was unluckily ſeparated from him in a ſtorm, notwithſtand- 
ing which he had the good fortune to arrive in ſafety at Briſtol, 
In 1578 he commanded the Judith, one of the fifteen fail of 
which Sir Martin's ſquadron was compoſed, in a third. expedi- 
| tion®, ſet on foot for the like purpoſe, with the title of rear-ad- 
mibali failing from Harwich on the thirty-firſt of May, and 
returning to England the firſt of October following. This, 
like the two former attempts, proved wholly unſucceſsful : Capt, 
Fenton, however, remained firmly perſuaded that ſuch a deſign 
was certainly practicable, and was continually ſuggeſting of 
what, prodigious importance the diſcovery of a paſſage to the 
north-weſt muſt be, to the commerce and navigation of this 
kingdom, and which might, notwithſtanding the repeated diſ- 
appointments it had been hitherto attended with, be again re- 
ſumed with the higheſt probability of ſucceis. His frequent ſo- 
licitations on this head, joined to the powerful intereſt of the 
earl of Leiceſter, at length procured him another opportunity of 
trying his fortune, and that in a way, and with ſuch a force, as 
could not fail of gratifying his ambition to the utmoſt, 


x Thoroton's hiſtory of N p. 41 5. Fuller's worthies in that 
county, p. 318. r gee the inſtructions given him on undertaking his laſt 
voyage, in Hakluyt, vol. iii. P. 755. [ Stowe's annals, p. 681. | s Ho- 
ling hed's chronicle, vol. ii. p. 1271, | 
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Gl uin voysges which vs ehiefly.ſer forth at the expence of 
we earl of Cumberland, we have. ſeveral authentic accounts, 


inſtructions given by the privy- council to Mr. Fenton, and 
oſs -which are ſtill preſerved, ſay expreſsly, that he ſhould endeavour = 
ces the diſcovery. of a north · weſt paſſage, but by a new route, which 
ted is laid down to him, viz. he was to go by the Cape of Good 
m · Hope to the Eaſt Indies, and being arrived at the Moluccas, 
cie Wl he was to go from thence to the/South-ſeas, and to attempt his 
ar · return by the ſo-long-ſought north-weſt paſſage, and not by any 
af means to think of paſling the ſtreights of Magellan, except in 
re. caſe bf abſolute neceſſity . Notwithſtanding theſe. inſtructions, | 


he Sir William Monſon tells us plainly, that Mr. Fenton was ſent 
ed to try his fortune in the South -ſeasu; and ſo, moſt certainly, 
at himſelf underſtoed it. In the month of May, 1 582, Mr. Fen- 
rn ton left the Engliſh coaſt, with three ſtout ſhips and a bark. 
ds With theſe he ſailed, firſt to the coaſt of Africa, and then fer 
ol, that of Brazil directly, from whence he intended to have failed 
of for the ſtreights of Magellan; but hearing there that the king 
lis of Spain, who had better intelligence, it ſeems, of his project 
ds and of his real intentions, than he-would have obtained if he 


nd (had read his inſtructions, had ſent Don Diego Flores de Valdez, 
is, with a ſtrong fleet into the ſtreights to intercept him; bez. upon 
pt; mature deliberation, reſolved to return. Putting into a Portu- 
gueſe ſettlement to refit; he there met with three of the Spaniſh 
of ſquadron, one of which was their vice-admiral, which he ſunk, 
after a very briſk engagement, and then put to ſea, in order to 
js come home: His vice-admiral, Captain Luke Ward, after a 
il. long and dangerous voyage, arrived ar in England, on the 
0 thirty: firſt of May, 1583 *. 


o- Captain Fenton likewiſe chin ſafely to England, 5 for 
he uny thing that appears, preſerved his credit, though he bad the 
of mortification not to accompliſh his purpoſe ; and this is the more 
as ' probable, as we find him again at ſea i in 1588, and entruſted 

| vith the command of one of the e 8 ſhips, the Antelope, 
"at 1 Hakloye 5 tendons, vol. f iii. p. 104: 1 Naval tract, p. 402. w We 7 
aft have ad account of this, voyage, written by this Captain Luke Ward, in Hakluyt, 
lo- vol. iii. p. 755. Sir Richard Hawkins, in his obſervations, $ XXAV, p. 85, Zee 


hes Dr. Birch's memoirs of Eliſabeth, vol. I. p. 28. e 
f | ” Vous J. "4 4 K = 


e yet it is not eaſy to apprehend the true deſign of "78 » "on | 


7 
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as ſome * Ante; though others? make him captain of the Mary 
Roſe; whichever ſhip it was, he is allowed on all hands 10 

| have behaved with a becoming fpirit “, and to have given v 
ſingular marks of courage, in that famous action. He paſſe 
the latter part of his life, at or near Deptford, deceaſing in the 
fpring of the year 1603, and hes buried in the pariſh- church of 

that place, where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory by the great earl of Corke, je ming his _ 
with a very elegant infcription thereon . 

Notwithſtanding the difappointment which this death met 


with, freſh attempts were made for the diſcovery of this ſo- much | 


deſired paſſage to the north-weſt, in which Captain John Davis, 
a moſt knowing and active ſeaman, was employed. The firk 
was in 158 5; a ſecond time he failed in 1586; but in both voy. 
ages atchieved nothing beyond rarfing of his own reputation, 
which continued to be very-great for upwards of thirty yearsb. 
Sir William Monſorr tells us, that he conferred with this Mr. 
Davis, as well as Sir Martin Frobiſher, on this ſubject, and 
that they were able to give him no more aſſurance, than thoſe 
who had never gone fo far; though he confeſles, they did offer 
Him (which was all he could expect) ſome very plauſible reaſons 
to prove, that fuch a paſſage there was. In his diſcourſe on 
this fubject, he labours hard to repreſent the undertaking as, in 
its nature, impracticable; bur, admitting it were not ſo, he 
pretends to ſhew, that no ſuch mighty advantages as are expiQ- 
ed could be reaped from this diſcovery. He concludes his diſ- 
courſe with hinting, that a mere profitable, and at the fame 
time a more probable attempt, might be made by ſailing due 
north directly under the pole, which he ſuppoſes would render 
the paſſage between us and China, no pond: zept been hun- 
dred W 5 A eee 


x Stowe, Strype. ? Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 17%. 
2 Camden, tome ii. p. 574. Ubaldino's diſcourſe of the Spaniſn fleet invading 
Eogland, p. 26, 27. Biſhop Carleton“ remembrancer, p. 154. a See the 
inſcription at large in Fuller; in which he is faid to have been eſquire of the 
body to Queen Eliſabeth, d We have an accoont of all the voyages in 
Hakluyt, as alſo of a voyage of his to the Eaſt Indies, in 1604. Furchas“ s pil- 
grims, vol. i, p. 133. Naval tracts, p. 426. 
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GEORGE CLIFFORD, &. 443 
 AMoNG9T the naval heroes of this glorious reign, we muſt 
not forget GrorGE' CL FFF OR Dy earl of Cumberland, who un- 
dertook many expeditions, both in Europe and the Weſt Indies, 
at his on expence, and in ſeveral hazarded his perſon, merely 
to ſerve his queen and country, and thereby acquire a juſt 
aſſiſted, and has left us accounts of them, and of the reſt we 
have many relations extant. It does not appear, however, that 
the earl added any thing to his private fortune, by theſe, teſti» 
monies of his public ſpirit ; and therefore the queen, to ſhew | 
how juſt a ſenſe ſhe had of his zeal and reſolution, honoured 
him, in the year 1592, with a garter, which, in her reign, was 
never beſtowed till it had been deſerved by ſignal ſervices to the 
public. This noble peer ſurvived the queen, and was in great 
favour, and i in very high eſteem with her ſucceſſor. He deceaſed 
— CIP 4 noble N 


Sir Roszär Dboptzr, in to the great gol of Leiceſter, by | 
the Lady Douglas Sheffield, daughter of William, Lord How- 

ard of Effingham, diſtinguiſhed bimfelf by his application to 
maritime affairs, by his great ſkill in them, and by his known 


encouragement to eminent ſeamen, as well as by his perſonal - 


exploits, which were ſuch as deſerve to be remembered. He 
was born at Sheen in Surry, in 1573*, and having received the 

firſt tincture of letters from one Mr. Owen Jones, at Offington 
in Suſſex, to whoſe care and diligence, in that reſpect, he bad 
been committed by his father f, he was ſent zo Oxford in 1587, 
and entered of Chriſt-Church, being recommended to the in- 
ſpection of Mr. Chaloner, afterwards the learned Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, and tutor to Prince Henry, under whom he profited 
ſo well in his ſtudies, as to raiſe the higheſt expectations, and 
which he lived abundantly to fulfil. By the demiſe of his father, 
_ who breathed his laſt September the 4th, 1 5888, at his houſe 
at Cornbury, in Oxfordſhire, Sir Robert became intitled, on the 


d Camden, Stowe, Speed, Holingſned. e Hiſt. antiq. univerſ. Oxon, 
lib. i, p. 215. f Dvugdale's antiquities of Warwickſhire, edit. 1656. p. 
1267. The celebrated Lord Burleigh's diary of the queen's reigu, in 
N collection of ſtate papers, p. 788. Stowe's annals, p. 750, | 
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death of his uncle Ambroſe, ear] of Warwick, to the princely 
caſtle of Kenilworth: in Warwickſhire, and other large eftates l. 
He was conſidered, at this time, as one of the moſt accompliſh. 


_ perſon, tall, finely thaped, an admirable: complexion, his hair 


inclining to red; a very graceful air, and learned beyond his 
year s, particularly in the mathematics; very expert in his exer- 


_ Ciſes, ſuch as tilting, riding the great horſe, and other manly 


feats, in which he is reported to have excelled moſt of bis 
ranki. Having, from his earlieſt youth, a particular turn to 
navigation, he took a reſolution, when he was ſcarce two and 
twenty years of age, of making a voyage into the Soutb-ſeas, 
for which great preparations were made; but, before he could 


put it in execution, the queen and her „ e 


the project was droppedx. 

In 1594 he fitted out a ſquadron of four fail, at his own ex, 
pence, and leaving Southampton on the fixth of November, 
proceeded for the coaſt of Spain, where he loſt the company of 
the other three ſhips. This, however, did not hinder him from 
continuing his voyage to the Weſt Indies; and, in doing this, 
he took two large ſhips, though of no great value. Aſter re- 
maining ſome time about the iſland of Trinidada, he found him: 
ſelf under a neceſſity of returning home, in a much worſe con- 
dition than he went out; and yet, coming up, in his paſſage, 
with a Spaniſh ſhip of Go tons, his awn veſſel being of no 


greater burden than 200, he engaged her, fought two whole 


days, till his powder was quite exhauſted, and then left her, 
put in ſo torn and ſhattered a condition, that ſhe afterwards 
ſunk. This made the ninth ſhip which he had either taken, 
ſunk, or burnt, in his voyage l. 

He accompanied the earl of Eſſex ad 0 Sp bigh-admiral 


Howard in the beginning of June 1596 in the famous expedition 
to Cadiz, and received the honour of knighthood on the 8th of. 


Augyſt following for the ſignal leryices he there performed . 


| k See the laſt will of Robert earl of Leiceſter, in Mr. Collins's memoirs of 
the Sidneys prefixed to the firſt volume of the Sidney papers, p- 7.9- i Wood's 


ben. Oxen. vol. ii. col. 277). k See the introduction to his voyage to the | 


| ind of Trinidada, written by himſelf at the requeſt of Mr. Richard Hakluyt, 
b 4 s vol, iii. P- 574. „ Stowe's annals, p. 771, Speed, p. $69, 
| | Endeayouring 
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Indeavouring ſome years after to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, he met with ſo many obſtacles in his attempt, that, con- 


eciving himſelf highly injured thereby, he determined to quit 


England®, and embarking for Italy, fixed upon Florence for 
the place of his retreat, where he met with a moſt diſtinguiſhed ' 
reception from the then reigning grand duke of Tuſcany, and 
the Archducheſs Magdalen « of FO liſter m 101 e 
Ferdinand II. 9 Ny 
In this his delightful retirement bee fo eh 04, | 
and gave ſuch ſhining proofs of his great abilities, particularly in 
deviſing ſeveral methods for the improvement of ſhipping, intro- 
ducing yarious manufactures, inſtructing the natives how to en» 


large their foreign commerce, and other affairs of like conſe - 


quence, that the emperor, at the requeſt of the archducheſs, to 
whom Sir Robert had ſome time before been appointed great” 
chamberlain, was pleaſed, by letters-patent bearing date. at 


Vienna, March 9, 1620, to create him a duke and count of the 


empire, by the title of duke of Northumberland and earl of War- 
wick v; and in 1630 he was by his Holineſs Pope Urban VIII. 
enrolled among the nobility of Rome 4. It was during his reſi. 
dence in this country that he formed his great deſign of making 
Leghorn a free port, which has been of ſuch prodigious impor- 
tance to the dukes of Tuſcany ever ſincer. In acknowledgment of 
ſuch infinite merit the grand duke aſſigned him a very liberal pen · 
fion, made him a preſent of the caſtle of Carbello, a moſt magnifi- 
cent villa three miles from Florence, which he ſo adorned and beau 
tified as to render it one of the faireſt and fineſt palaces in Italy, 
and in which he paid his laſt debt to nature in the month of 
September, 1649, in the 76th year of his age, having acquired | 
a very extenſive reputation in the republic of letters by his learn- 


fe Writings, more elpecially from the following curious m__ 


A Dugdate 6 antiquities of Warwickſhire, pe 155. 0 o Wood's athen, os 
vol. ii, col. 127, | 


p The letters patent at large, under the i ſeal of the empire, are prefixed to 


the firſt velume of that elaborate Rag mentioned in the text, 


1 Athen. Oxon, vol. ii, col, 127. r Fuller's worthies in Surrey, p. 10 
Biſhop Burnet's travels through Switzerland, ow v. N 24h een, 
p. «76x, | : | | . | 
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e in diverſi modi, d invenzione delt autore. Nel ſecondo, delle 
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Phe title runs thus: e del sl W 
leo duea di Northumbria, e conte di Warvich. Diviſo in librj 


4 ſci. Nel primo de quali ſi tratta della longitudine practicabile 


% carte fue: generali e de pontolani rettifieati in longitudine, e 
cc latitudine nel Terzo, della diſciplina ſua marittima e militape, 
Nel quarto, delP architettura ſua nautica di vaſcelli da guer. 
4 ra. Neb quinta, della navigazione ſcientiſiea, e perfetta, cive 
4 ſpirale, o di gran Circoli. Nel ſeſto, delle carte ſue geografiche, 
< e particolari. Impreſſione ſeconda. Corretta et accreſciuta, 
& ſecondo Poriginale del medeſimo excellentiſf. Signor Duca, 
“ che fi conferva nella libreria del convento di Firenze della 
« Pace, de monaci di S8. Bernardo dell' ordine Fulienſe. Con 
* VIndice de capitoli, e delle figure, et iſtruzione 2 librai per 


« legarle. Al ſereniſſimo Ferdinando Secondo * di 


cc Toſcana, In Fiorenza, 1661-2, tom. fol.” 5 


It is elegantly printed on very large imperial paper, enriched | 


with upwards of fix hundred fine plates, conſiſting of maps, 
charts, plans, and other authentic teſtimonies. of the excellent 
genius of its. illuſtrious author, admirably engraved. The chap- 
ters to the firſt five books, which compoſe the firſt volume, as 

well as thoſe of the ſixth, which comprehend the ſecond, are 
again ſubdivided into ſeveral. ſections, and make in the wholeone 
hundred and forty- three pages. Immediately after the title- page 
to the firſt volume appears a general index tothe firſt five books; 
next the letters · patent of Ferdinand II.; then a ſhort advertiſe- 
ment by the editor, addreſſed to the learned reader, ſetting forth 
the many advantages of this edition, with a brief index to the 
whole fix books, which is followed by a proemial diſcourſe or 
preface on the mathematical ſcience as far as relates to his ſub- 
ject, intended as an introduction to his great work, by the duke 
of Northumberland. The firſt edition appeared in 1630 and 
1646, the two volumes coming out at different periods. 


Athen. Oxon. vol. il. cal. 128. The copy at Oxford, Anthony Wood ſays, is 
| kept as a rarity in the archieves of the Bodleian library, s There is a copy 
(prelenged by Sir R. Moray) in the library of the royal ſociety, _ 
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13 Richi Haw K1Ns, fon art nth. 
us of whom we _ before briefly Tpoken, was bort at Ply- 
mouth i in Devonſhire; and, as he was little iriferior to his father 
inkkilt or courage, be kelembled him alſo but too much in his mis- 
fartunes*. In 1593 be fitted out two large ſhips and a pinhace 
at his own expence, and had the queen's commiſſion empower- 
ing bim to infeſt the Spaniards in South-Armerica. His expedition 
Was unlucky from his very firſt ſetting out; and yet, notwitk- 
ſtanding a number of untoward accidents, he reſolutely perſiſted 
in his deſign. of paſſing the ſtraits of Magellan, and ſurrounding 
the globe, as Drake and Cavendiſh had done. He ſhaved, how 
ever, in none of their ſucceſs, though he met with moſt of their 
difficulties. One Captain Tharlton, who had been very culpuble 
in diſtreſſing Mr. Cavendiſh in his laſt voyage, was guilty ofthe 
like baſeneſs towards. Sir Richard Hawkins; for, though he 
knew his pinnace was burnt, he deſerted him at the tiver of 
Plate, and returned home, leaving Sir Richard to purſue his 
voyage through the ſtraits of Magellan wich one ſhip only, 
which, with equal prudence and reſolution, he performed inthe | 
ſpring of the year 1594, and, entering into the South-ſeas, took 


ſeveral prizes, one of Which \ was of conſiderable value.” On the 


coalts of Peru he was attacked by Don Bertratid de Caſtro, who 
had with him a ſquadron of eight ſail, and two thouſand choice 
men on board; yet Hawkins made 2 ſhift to diſengage bimſelf, 
her he had done the Spaniards incredible damage: but ſtaying 
too long in the South-ſeas, in order to take more prizes, be was 
attacked a ſecond time by Admiral de Caſtro; who was now 
ſtronger than before; yet Hawkins defended himſelf gallantiy 
for three days and three nights; ; and then, moſt of his men 
being killed, his ſhip in a manner finking under him, ant Him- 
ſelf dangerouſly wounded, he was prevailed on to ſurrender 
upon very honourable terms, viz. that himſelf and all on board 
mould have a free paſſage to England as ſoon as might be. 
After he was in the enemies hands, Don Bertrand de Caſtro 


ſhewed him a letter from the king of Spain to the viceroy of | 


Peru, wherein was contained a very exact account of Hawkins's 


| expedition, the number of his ſhips, their . men, guns, 


d Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 392 
ammunition, 


a l On 5 TY 8 : 


ammunition, as which demonſtrated how cloſe + a OR 
denoe his Catholic Majeſty entertained with ſome who were tog 
well acquainted with Queen Elifabeth's councils ©. He continued 
a long time priſoner in America, where he was treated with 
great humanity by Admiral de Caſtro; but in the end, by order 
of the court of Spain, he . ſent thither, inſtead of returning 
th Madrid, At length 3 was ae and returned to his 
native country, where he ſpent the latter part of his life in peace, 
leaving behind him a large account of his adventures to the time 
of his being taken by the Spaniards v and intended to have writ. 
ten a ſecond part, in which he was prevented by : a ſudden death; 
for, having ſome buſineſs which called him to attend the privy= 
council, he was ſtruck with an apoplexy in one of the outer 
rooms. Mr. Weſtcot, ſpeaking of this accident, 5 very juſtly 
of this gentleman and his father *, 4 That if fortune had been 
« as propitious to them both, as they were eminent for virtue, 
<«' yalour, and | knowledge, they might have vicd with the heroes 
« of any age.” Some of his deſcendents : are ſyll n in 
Deca but i in an obſcure condition e 

ee . Fu cab called 161055 Ne en was 
fitted out by ſome merchants of London to cruize on the coaſt 
of Brazil, then in the hands of the Spaniards. He ſailed from 
Vartmouth the zoth of November, 1 594, with three ſhips, one 
of 140, another of 170, and the third of 60 tons: on board 
theſe were 275 men and boys. In the ſpace of a few weeks they 
took thirty-nine Spaniſh ſhips, four of which they kept, and 
plundered: the reſt ; and then, joining with Captain Venner at 
the iſle of May, they ſteered for the coaſt of Brazil, where they 
took the city of Fernambuco on the 20th of March, 1 $95, in a 
manner ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory for Captain Lancaſter 


| _ u. Obſervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, p. 122, 143, 154, 169. w This 
book was put to the preſs in his lifetime, but was publiſhed by. a friend, after his 
deceaſe, in 1562, in folio, under the title of The obſervations of Sir Richard 
* Hawkins, knight, in his voyage to the Southeſea,, A. D. 1593. printed for 
« John Jaggard at the hand and ſtar in Fleet- ſtreet. See 100 Purchas's pilgrims, 
vol. iv. p. 1367. and Captaiu Ellis's account, 8 F Deſtription of 
Devonſhire, Art, Plymouth, M. 3. ey Prince's worthies of Ne 
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* his FM new pinnace, in which he landed his men, to 
be beat to pieces on the ſhore, and ſunk his boats, that his men 
might ſee, they muſt either die or conquer 3 the fight of which = 
fo frighted the Spaniards and Portugueſe, that, after a very poor 
defence, they abandoned the lower town, This the Engliſh held _ 
for thirty. days, in which ſpace they were attacked eleven times 


| by the enemy. The {poil was exceeding rich, and amounted ' 


to ſo great a quantity, that Captain Lancaſter hired three ſail of 
large Dutch ſhips, and four Frenchmen to carry it home; and, 
having thus increaſed his fleet to fifteen ſhips, be brought them 
fafely into the Downs in the month of July, /1595. This was 
the moſt lucrative adventure, on a private account, throughout 
the whole war; and the courage and conduct of the commander 

appears ſo conſpicuouſly therein, that he deſerves to be ever re- 
membered with honour*, even ſuppoſing he had performed no - 


thing more. But it appears from ſeveral circumſtances in the 


relations, that ke was the ſame who. opened the trade to the 
Indies. 

We have already hw," notice of the patent a to he 
Eaſt India Company by Queen Eliſabeth in the year 1600. Their 


fiſt ſtock conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand. pounds; and the 


firſt fleet they fitted out as a company conſiſted of four large, 
ſhips which ſailed from London, February 13, 1600, under the 
command of this Mr. James Lancaſter, who was afterwards 
knighted, and who performed his voyage to Achen very ſucceſſ- 
fully, and eſtabliſhed the Engliſh trade throughout the Indies as 
happily and prudently as could be wiſhed. Ia his return his ſhip, 
which was the Dragon, was in the utmoſt peril off the Cape of 


Good Hope, having loſt her rudder, and being otherwiſe much 
damaged; yet he refuſed to go on board the Hector, contenting 


himſelf with writing a ſhort letter to the company, wherein he 
told them, they might be ſure he would do his utmoſt to ſave 
the ſhip and cargo, by thus venturing his own life and the lives 
of thoſe who were with him, adding this ENTREE CPA 
in the midſt of his confuſion : - 


| us The paſſage to the Eaft Indies nen i in * 8 30 minutes, 
& by the north-weſt, on the America fade. N | 


* Camdeni annales, p 683. © Hak'uyt, vol. iii. p- 708. 
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He had; however, the good "Forrithe to get in into the port of 
St. Helena, where he repaired” his 'Weather-beaten ſhip as well 


as he could,' brought her ſafelp into the Downs the I ith of. 


September, 1603, and lived near thirty years «4p 0 in an 
honourable vices, acquired chiefly by this ſucceſs ben voyages, 


Le. Lege 1 
. 5 vn . 


# 


irie Wirk Pinxen ef Plymouth 1 was fitted out 


| by era merchants to cruize on the Spaniards i in the Weſt In- 


dies in 1601. His whole ſtrength i conſiſted i in two ſhip s, one of 


130, and the other of 60 tons,, with about 220 men e. "He ſailed 
in the month of November, reduced St. Vincent, oe of the 
cape de Verd iſlands; then, ſteering for the coaſt 'of America, 
he took the town of la Rancheria in the iſfand of Cubagua, 
where the pearl-fiſhery i is, and plundered it. He proceeded next 
to Porto: bello, which was then a very ſtrong, well-built town: 
entering the port by moon-light, he "paſſed without reſiſtance, 
and attacked the place by ſurprize d. The governor Don Pedro 
Melendez made a gallant defence in the : king) s treaſury, to which 
he retreated; but at length that too was carried by aſſault, and 
the governor taken. The booty was far from being conſiderable, 
and the beſt part of it Captain Parker diſtributed amongſt his 
men. - Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, our hero behaved 
moſt generouſly towards the enemy: he ſet Don Pedro at liberty, 
out of reſpect to his courage; he ſpared the place, becauſe j it. was 
well built, and burning it could do him no good; he ſet his pti- 
ſoners at large, becauſe the money was really gone, and they 
had not wherewith to pay their ranſom. Having done all this, 
he paſſed the forts at the mouth of the harbour, by the fire of 
which the Spaniards ſuppoſed they ſhould infallibly bave ſunk 
his veſſels, and-returned with immortal-glory to Plymouth ſound 
the 6th of May 1602*. The Spaniards themſelves mention 
his behaviour with honour and applauſe. | 


_ Camden. annal. p. 639. re vol. i. p. 147. © Harris's 
collection of voyages, vol. i. p. 1424 gee the captain's relation i in Fur- 


chas' $ pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1243, hes e Lie e of Captain Parker i in a ſupplement 
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 Tapss are the principal naval heroes who eee l in that 

glorious xeign, wherein the. foundation. was ſtrongly laid of the 
prodigious maritime power, and extenſive commerce, which the 
Engliſh nation have ſince enjoygt. . I ſhalFconclude with wiſh- 
ing, that the ſame generous ſpirit may again ariſe with a force 
that may excite us to emulate the wiſdom, courage, induſtry, 
and zeal for the public gdod, which animated our anceſtors, and 
enabled them to ſurmount all difficulties, and to ſpread the repu- 
=; of wa arms and — * the 1 e 
wor! | , 
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| INCLUDING & NEW AND ACCURATE” 


NAVAL HISTORY. 


CHA P. 2 


The Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain under his reign 
of King James: E including alfo an account of the 

© progreſs of our trade, and the growth of our plan- 
tations; together with memoirs of the moſt eminent 
feamen who flouriſhed in that ſpace of time. 


HERE were many accidents that contributed to the 


peaceable acceſſion of the king of Scots to the Engliſh 
throne, notwithſtanding what had happened to his 
mother, and the known averſion of the nation to the dominion 
of ſtrangers*. On the one hand, the famous ſecretary Cecil 
and all his friends, who were in the principal poſts of the govern- 
ment, had been for a long time ſecretly in King James's intereſt, 
though, to avoid the fuſpicion of their miſtreſs, they had ſome- 


” Tohnſtoni biſtoriarum rerum Britannicarum, lib. x. p. 353. Spotſwood's 
hiſtory of the church of Scotland, b. vi. p. 471. Stowe's chronicle continued, 


by Howes. p. 812, 817 Earl of Monmomh's memvirs, p. 175, 185. Cam- 
deni annal. Eliſ. p. 912. 


times 
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times pretended an inclination to the Infanta's title d; which 1 
ſuſpect to have been the cauſe, why ſome perſons of gest qua- 
lity; who fided with the Cecils againſt Eſſex, came afterwards 
to fall into intrigues with the court of Spain, On the other 
band, the potent family of the Howards, with all ſuch of the 
' nobility and gentry as were inclined to the old religion, had an 
unfeigned affection for the king of Scots. The bulk of the | 
people, too, were inclined to wiſh him for their king, out of te- 
ſpect for the memory of Eſſex, who was held to be his martyr, 
2s well as out of diflike to ſome of Queen Elifabeth's miniſtry, 
who they believed would be inſtantly diſcarded, when he ſhould , 
be once feated on the throne. Yet there wanted not many 
powerful, though few open enemies to this ſucceſſion, both 
abroad and at home. The Spaniards had views for themſel des e, 
the French king had an averfion mixed with contempt for King | 
fanny. and the Pope had many projects for reſtoring his power 
here, by bringing in ſome prince of his own religion 4. There 
were, befides, ſome Engliſh pretenders, viz. ſuch as claimed 
under the houſe of Suffolk, and had been competitors againſt 


Queen Mary*® ; and ſome again, as the Baſſets, who affected to | 


derive themſelves from the houſe of e | fo that no 


% 


d State trials, vol. ff p. 205, The endl of Eſſex on his trial ewe, that 
dir Robert Cecil (afterwards earl of Saliſbury) had declared, no body but the 
Infanta had a title to the crown'of England, - © Camdeni apaal, Eliſabethæe, 
. 673. Winwood's memorial:, vol. i. p. 52. Olborae's traditional memoirs 
| of Queen Eliſabeth in his works, vol. ii. p. 59. 4 Letters du Cardinal 
offt, tom. v. p. 51, 55, 59. Memoirs de Sully, tom. iv. liv, xiv, Biech's 
memoirs of the reign. of Eliſabeth, vol. ii. p. 50b, 7 55 

© Id order to have = juſt notion of theſe jarring claims, the readue may con- 
ſolt the famous treatiſe on ſucceſſions, or, as the title runs in many: edjtions, 
f conference about the next ſucceſſion to the crown of England. This was pub. 
liſhed in 1504, by father Robert Parſons, a Jeſuit, the moſt peſtilent and per- 
nicious book that was ever penned, His deſign was to weaken the title of King 
James, to expoſe the earls of Huntingdon, Derby, Iiertford, Cc. to the jea- 
louſy doch of Queen Eliſabeth and King J-mes, and to cry up the title of the 
Infanta, He moſt infidioufly dedicated it to the Earl of Eſſex to draw ſuſpicion 
upon him, and aſſumed the name of R. Doleman, an inoffenfive ſecular prieſt, 
whom he hated, and whom he would gladly have ſeen hanged for this produc... 
tion of his own, which it w2s made treaſoo i in Queen kin rg for any - 
one to have 1n his cuſtody. 

F Riſdon's deſcription of Devonthire, vol. i. p. 99, 1 101, Prince's worthics 
of S's p. 213, 214. Wood's Athen. Oxon, vol. 1. col. 3656. | 
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ſmall een was neceſſary to prevent any 8 on the 
death of Eliſabeth, or oppoſition to the deſign the miniſtry had 
formed, of immediately proclaiming King James; and bringing | 
him with all convenient ſpeed to London.1 
In the methods made uſe of for this purpole, the wiſdom of 
the great men by whom they were concerted was very conſpi- 
cuous. For, in the firſt place, care was taken that the lieute: 
nants in the northern counties, and all who. had any authority 
in thoſe parts, were ſuch as were either well affected to King 
James, or abſolute dependents on the then adminiſtrations, As 
to the fleet, which was of mighty conſequence at ſuch a.Junc- 
ture, proviſion was made for its ſecurity, without the leaſt jea- 
1 given that this was the council's intention. For, i it having 
been found of great benefit to the nation to have a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſhips on the Spaniſh coaſt from February to November, 
there could be no umbrage taken at the increaſing of theſe in 
the ſpring of the year 1602, becauſe the war with Spain {till 
continued; and though the lords had little confidence i in Sir 
Richard Leveſon, who for ſome years had been entruſted with 
this ſquadron, yet they would not remove bim, but contented 
themſelves with appointing Sir William Monſon, on whom they 
could depend, his vice-admiral, giving him, however, the com- 
| mand of a batter ſhip than the admiral himſelf had. They like- 
| wiſe intimated to Sir William, when he went to this ſervice 
| (the queen being then ſo low that her recovery was not expett- 
| ah, that, in caſe of any ſtir, Lord Thomas Howard ſhould: 
immediately come and take charge of the fleet, by entering Sit 


William Monſon's ſhip, and Sir William go on board Sir Ri- 
chard Leveſon 83 with a ſuperſedeas to his commiſſion. But, 
as it fell out, there was no occaſion for executing this project: 
the queen died, King James came in peaceably, was proclaimed 
the twenty- fourth of March 1602, and crowned on the twenty- 
fifth of July following; the fleet in the mean time keeping 
ſometimes on the Engliſh, ſometimes on the French coaſt, and 


s Howes! Aantinnation of Stowe! "F 1 p. I 2 p. a: Mr. 
Camden's annals of the reign of James I. See the letter at length of the lores of 
the council, on whom the adminiſtration devolved by the death of the queen to 

that monarch, dated London, the twenty. fourth of March, 1603, in Spotſwood, 
p. 47347 35 h Sir William Monſou's naval . p. 510. 
; | thereby P 
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thereby preventing any trouble from abroad, if any ſuch had 
really been intended . EN 
King James, at his acceſſion to the Eng gli throne, was bt | 


thirty-ſix years of age, and, if he had 955 a Printe perſon, 


would not have rendered himſelf very a either by his 
yirtues or his vices.. Sober and religious he certainly was z and 7 
as to learning he had enough, if he had known better how t to 
uſe i it. The greateſt of his failings were timidity, diſlimulation, * 
and a high opinion of his own wiſdom ; which, however, 1 were 
more excuſable than modern writers 41 willing to allow, if we 
conſider the accident that happened to his mother before his 
birth, the ſtrange treatment he met with in Scotland from the 
ſeveral factions prevailing in that kingdom during bis j Junior 
years, and the exceſſive flatteries that were heaped on him after 
be came hither by all ranks of people. The nature of this work 
does not lead me to ſpeak of any part of his adminiſtration, 
except that which relates to maritime concerns, and therefore 1 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that, though i it was, impoſ- 
ſible for him to have made. himſelf much acquainted with ſuch 
matters while he continued in Scotland, yet it does not at all 
appear that he was negligent of naval concerns, after he was 
once ſeated on the Engliſh throne, unleſs his haſty concluſion 
of a peace with Spain (which, however, was done by the advice 
of his council) may be reckoned an, error in this reſpect; or his 
too great fear of engaging in any war * ſhould Ne 
thought liable to the like cenſure. | 

The acceſſion of King James gave a fair opporraijles to the 
houſe of Auſtria to make an end of the long quarrel which had- 
fubſiſted with England; becauſe, during all that time, they had 
been in peace and amity with King James as king of Scots k. 
Immediately on his arrival at London, the arch -· duke ſent over 
a miniſter to the Engliſh court, and, in conſequence of his ne- 
gociations, a peace was ſoon after concluded with 9 Some 


$3 


i Mats of the ear] of Monmouth. Moyſes's Welt of the affairs of 
Scotland, p. 310. Dr. Birch's memoirs of Eliſab. vol. ii. p. 5 7. K Sir, 
William Monſon” s naval tracts, p. 229, The duke de Sully, in his admirable 
memoirs, tom. iv. liv. xiv. and xv. where he diſcourſes very copiouſly of the po- 
ltical affairs of England at this period. Wilſon, p. 673. e eee, 
p. 325. Speed, p. 884. Winwood's memorials, vol. it. p. 3. | 
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ol the writers of thoſe times tell us, that it was. chiefly brought 
about by the large bribes given to all the king” s miniſters and 
favourites, eſpecially to the counteſs of Suffolk, for bet huf. 
band's intereſt, to the earl of Northumberland for his own; 
which gratuities, they would further perſuade us, enabled then 
to build the two famous ſtructures of Audley-end in Eſſex, and 
Northumberland-houſe in the Strand ® ; and, among others ſuf. 
pected : as to this particular, there are thoſe who inſinuate, that 
the lord high-admiral Nottingham came in for his ſhare on this 
occaſion. It ſeems, however, more reaſonable to conclude, chat 
this peace was in reality the effect of the king” 8 inclination, ſup- 
ported by the advice of his moſt eminent ſtateſmen, ſome of 
| whom were known to have been for this meaſure in the queen's 
time n. There were two treaties, one of peace. and. alliance, 
the other of commerce, both ſigned at London, the eighteenth 
of Auguſt 1604 , the conſtable of Caſtile, the greateſt ſubjecl 
in Spain, being ſent for that purpoſe, All the trading part of 
the nation were very well pleaſed with this proceeding, and 
would have been much more fo, if the king had not taken 3 
very ſtrange ſtep upon its concluſion. He erected a company 
of merchants, who were to carry on the Spaniſh commerce ex- 
cluſively, which gave both an univerſal and very juſt offence; 
for as the whole nation had borne the expence of the war, and 
trade in general had ſuffered thereby, it was but reaſonable that 
the benefits of peace ſhould be as diffuſive. This evil, how- 
ever, was of no long continuance; the parliament repreſented 
to the king ſo clearly the miſchiefs that would inevitably attend 
ſuch a monopoly, that his Majeſty was content to diſſolve the 


new · erected company, and to leave the Spaniſh trade entirely 
open p. | | 


m Oſborne's traditional memoirs of the reign of King James, in his works, 
Vol. ii. p. 105. Sir A. W. Court and character of King James, p. 26, 27. Ste 
alio an hiſtorical view of the negociations between the courts of England, France, 
and Bruſſels, from the MS. ſtate-papers of Sir T. Fdmondes, by Dr. Birch, p. 
222, 223, 224. | u See the life of Lord Bur eigh, written by one of 
his domeſtics, in the firſt volume of Peck's deſiderata curiofa, p. S4. 9 Ry. 
mer's fœdera, vol. xvi, p. $79—596, Stoue's ann. p. 346. p Detection 
of the court and ſtate of England, by Roger Coke, Eſq; p. 27: edit. 1696. See 
| likewiſe the act 3 James 1. c. vi. which reeites, among other things, that ſuch 
a monopoly tended. to abate the prices of our wools and cloths, Cc. 
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k my cult however; be acknowledged, that there was à very 
Wong party againit making this peace; and who did pot ceaſe 
io publiſh their diſtike and apprehenfions conterning it, even 
after it was concluded Y The point was certainly of high im- 
portance, otherwiſe it would not have been ſo warmly canvalled 
jn thofe days; and it muſt alfo have beert pretty difficult, fince 
the diſpute has reached even to our days, modern writers differ- 
mg as muck about the wiſdom of King James in this article, as 
thoſe who lived-in- his time: To diſcuſs the matter here; would 
require more room than we. have to fpare ; to paſs * entirely 
brer would be amiſs; confidering the near relation it has to the 
ſubje&t of this werk. I will therefore content myſelf with _ 

fating the beſt reafons that have been offered againſt the peace, 
as they wore drawn up by the maſterly hand of Sir Walter Ra- 
lig, and the anfwers given to them; both which I ſhall leave 


to the reader's canfideration; without fatiguing him with any 
comment of my 6wn*. 


Sir Walter's reaſons were five, turning 
chiefly on the inability of the king of Spain to continue the war, 
and the mighty profits he was likely to reap from the concluſion 
of the peace. 1. He alledged, (That his Catholic majeſty had 


& ſo exhauſted his treaſure, that he was no longer able to main- 


© tain the arch-duke's army in Flanders. „ To this it was an- 
fwered; that the falt was very doubtful, ef] pecially if the king 
of Spain was in a condition to beſtow thoſe mighty bribes, that 
were {aid to be diſtributed at the time this peace was made. 
2. © The interruption of his trade, and the loſſes of his mer- 
« chants were ſd great, as tb break both his banks at Seville.” 
lt is granted, that the ſubjects of the king of Spain ſuffered ex- 
beflively by the continuance of this war, but it does not follow 
that we gained in proportion; neither is it clear, that if his 
Catholic majeſty had been undone, the king of Great Britain or 
bs ſubjects would have been gainers. 3. He was afraid that 
« the Eoglith and Netherlanders would plant in the Weſt 


| a See Winwood's memorials, vol, ii. p. 75, 93» 101. Wilſon, Oſborn, and 
al the memoir=writers of thoſe times. rr Theſe, which were poſſibly the 
very paints of his memorial to the king againſt the treaty, are to be found in Sie. 
Walter's dialogne between a recuſant and a Jeſuit, among the genvine remains, 
publiſhed at the end of an ad of his n of the 88 7 Philip Ra- 
leigh, Eſq; 8vo. 1799. 
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. Indies.“ If this fear drove him to grant us wn 
was our advantage; if not, we could have obtained little by 
ſettling in thoſe parts of America which are claimed by Spain; 
and it was never pretended, that we made this war to extend 
the trade or to procure countries for the Dutch. 4. « The 


« king of Spain makes this peace to 1 his coffers, and en- 
« able himſelf to break into war again.” To judge by what 
was paſt, this could not well be the motive ; for it could hardly | 
be ſuppoſed that Spain would ſoon recover as great ſtrength as 
ſhe had at the commencement of the war, when yet ſhe was 
unable to execute her own projeQts, or to defend herſelf againſt 


us. 5. © The king of Spain took this ſtep, that the Engliſh 
might decline and forget the paſſages and pilotage to the 


« Weſt Indies, and their ſea-officers be worn out; for, except 
ce 2 little trade for tobacco, there is not a ſhip that fails that 


4 way; and ſeeing the Spaniards may hang | up the Engliſh, or 
« put them to death by torments, as they do, and that the 
e Engliſh dare not offend the Spaniards in thoſe parts, a moſt 


u notable advantage gotten in the concluſion of the peace! it is 


i certain that the Engliſh will give over that navigation, to the 
4 infinite advantage of the Spaniſh king, both preſent and fu- 

« ture,” Experience ſhewed, that, though this was a plauſible, 
yet it was not a true deduction ; for, in conſequence of this 
peace, many plantations were ſettled by us, and our trade to 
America in particular, as well as our commerce in general, flou- 
riſhed beyond the example of former times. Inſtead of objec- 
tions, which are eaſily framed againſt the beſt meaſures by men 
of quick parts and much political knowledge, it would have 
been more to the purpoſe to have ſhewn what advantages we 
were to reap from the continuance of the war, and how it might 


have been better ended at laſt, than by ſuch a peace as was now 


made. 835 


But if this treaty gave fore diffatisfaQtion at home, it yy 
no leſs diſcontent abroad *. , The Hollanders, who were left to 


vier of the . between England, France, and Bruſſz, by Dr. 


Birch, p. 28. Winweod's memorials, vol. il. p. 453, 454. By compating 


theſe books the reader will ſee, that King James was not ſo puſillanimous 4 
prince, in reſpect to foreign affairs, as he is generally repreſented, but had ſpirit 


enough to demand ſatis faction for an inſinuation of this ſort by prince Maurice to 


ie ſtates, and ſteadineſs enough to inſiſt upon and to obtain it. mi 
| ut 
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git for theinſelves; and who; had reaped ſo great Rn fs : 
from the favour of Queen Eliſabeth, were exceedingly exaſ- 


perated at a ſtep ſo much to their immediate diſadvantage. But 


as they found themſelves till ſtrong enough not only to cope 


with the Spaniards, but alſo to make a greater figure than moſ} 


other nations at ſea, they loſt that reſpect which was due to 
the Engliſh flag, and began to aſſume to themſelves a kind 7 
equality even in the narrow ſeas. - This was quickly repreſent= * 


e to the king as an indignity not to be borne, and thereupon 


he directed a fleet to be fitted out, the command of which was 
given to Sir William Monſon, with inſtructions to maintain 
the honour of the Engliſh flag, and that ſuperiority which was 


derived to him from his anceſtors in the Britiſh: ſeas*. This 
fleet put to ſea in the ſpring of 1604, and was continued an- 


nually under the ſame admiral, who appears to have been a 
man of great ſpirit and much experience; for, as he tells us in 
his own memoirs, he ſerved in the firſt ſhip of. war fitted out 
in the reign of Queen Elifabeth, and was an admiral in the laſt 


fleet ſhe ever ſent to ſea, Yet he found it a very difficult mat- 
ter to execute his commiſſion ; .the Dutch, whenever he con- 


_ ferred with any of their chief officers, gave him fine language 
and fair promiſes; but they minded them yery little, taking our 
. ſhips on very frivolous pretences, and treating thoſe they found 
on board them with great ſeverity, till ſuch time as it appeared 
the admiral would not bear ſuch uſage, and began to make re- 
priſals, threatening to hang as pirates people who ſhewed them- 
ſelves very little better in their actions. There were alſo high 
conteſts about: the flag, which began through ſome accidental 
civilities ſhewn to the Hollanders in the late reign, when they 
- failed under the command of Engliſh admirals, upon joint ex- 
peditions, and were on that account treated as if they had been 


ber Majeſty's own.ſubjeQts ; which favours they now pretended 


to claim as prerogatives due to them in quality of an independent 
ſtateu. We have no matters of very great importance to treat 
5 in this reign, 10 wereſore 1 think it will not be amiſs to give 


t Winwood 3 oo, ii. p. 27, 34» 10 55. Sir Anthony Weldon's 


court and character of King James, p. 48, 49. Sir Wiltiam Monſon's naval tracts, 
5.237. Rapin, vol. ii. p. 170. „See this matter Rated in Seldeni mare 
clayſury, lib. ii. cap. 26. Molloy de jure maritimo, tit. FLAG: 
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rhe reader an account in Sir William Monſon's own words, of 
the ſpirit 1 with which he infifted on ſatisfaction from the Dutch 
on this bend, whereby the right of the Englith flag, which hay 
been fo mych food upon fince, was eftabliſhed with regard to 
this republics the rather, becauſe I know there are many who 
Pin ſcarce believe, that matters of this nature were carried ſo 
for (perhaps as = as they ere oyer cartidd), under lo pacific 
2 
' 46 In my return a from Calais,! ſays Sir Willem, cc thefirſto 
40 Jaly 1605, with the emperor's ambaſſador, as I approach 
* near Dover road, I perceived an increaſe of fix ſhips'to thoſs 
s 1 left there rhree days before, one of them being the adimi- 
« tal; their coming in ſhew was to hon a ans W 858 ds, 
« who were then at Dover. 5 
6 As I drew near them the admiral firuck his flog thrice 
ce and advanced it again. His coming from the other coaſt a 
« ſach a time, cauſed me to make another eonſtruction than 
11 he pretended; and indeed it ſo fell out, for I conceived bis 
ce arrival at that time was for nd other end than to ſhew the 
« ambaſſador, who he knew would ſpread it abroad through. 


out all Europe, as alſo the Spaniards, that they might bee 


« the leſs eſteem of his Majefty's prerogative in the narrow 
te ſeas, that by their wearing their flag, they might be reputed 
c kings of the fea, as well as bis Majeſty. I haſtened the 
ve ambaſſador aſhore, and diſpatched a gentleman to the ad- 
« miral, to entreat his may thenext day to dinner, which 
« he willingly promiſed. 

„The gentleman told him, 1 required him to take in his 
6c flag, as a duty due to his Majeſty's ſhips : he anſwered, that 
6 he had ſtruck it thrice, which he thought to be a very ſuffi- 


« cient acknowledgment, and it was more than former admi- | 


c rals of the narrow ſeas had required at his bands. 


The gentleman replied, that he expected ſuch an anſwer 


«c from him, and therefore he was prepared with what to ſay 
to that point. He told him, the times were altered; for 
6c when no. more but ſtriking the flag was required, Englaud 


« and Holland were both of them in hoſtility with Spain, 


< which cauſed her Majeſty to tolerate divers things i in them; 
4 255 for inſtance, the admiral's wearing his flag in the expe- 
| 60 ditios 
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4 fon; and the wars being now ceaſed, his Majeſty did require 


« by me, his mmiſter, WW 5 

# belonged to his progenitors,  _ © 1 
4Z -# Tis nie refated to-obey any-comvand, Ging, he a2” : 
« pected more fayour from me than from other admirals, in 
# reſpe&t of qur long and loving acquaintance ; but he was 
« anſwered that all obligations of private friendſhip muſt be 
« laid aſide, when the honour of one's king and country is at 


At 


« ſtake. The gentleman adviſed him in a friendly manner to 
yield to my demand ; if not, he bad commiſſion to tell him, 


„I meant to weigh anchor, and come near him, and that the 


« force of our ſhips ſhould determine the queſtion ; for, ra- 
eee eee 


eee 
ane 5 
The admiral, it en upon better advice, took in Sia 


« flag, and ſtood immediately off to ſea, Sing: a gun for the 
« reſt of the fleet to follow him. And thus I loſt ny gueſt 
Lum an ar mer, as he had promiſed; 

This paſſage betwixt the admiral and me was obſerved 
« from the ſhore, people beholding us to ſee the event. Upon 
my landing 1 met with Sciriago, the general of the Spaniards, 
« who in the time of Queen Eliſabeth was employed under 
„Mendoza, the ambafſador of Spain. He told me, that if 


« the Hollanders had worn their flag, times had been ſtrangely 
* altered in England, ſince his old maſter King Philip the ſe- 


4 cond was ſhot at by the lord admiral of England, for wear- 
ing bis flag in the narrow — when he came to marry 


6. Queen, Mary v. : | 
| Theſe diſputes continued 5 many yearsz. and though, 


| through the vigilance of admiral Monſon, the Dutch were de- 


feated in all their pretenſions, and the prerogatives of the Bri- 


tiſh ſovereignty at ſea were thoroughly maintained; yet the re- | 
public oF Holland aan kept up a _ of wenne, which 


* Sir William Monſon 5 monks © p. 242, 43. 


y Alen to Cadiz, and dhe iſlands, where the lord admiral ce 
« England and the lord of Eſſen went as generals, and chat | 


# courteſy they could not challenge by right, but by permiſ- 


5 backs | 


| 
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broke out in ſuch acts of violence, as would not have been 


paſt by in the days of Queen Eliſabeth; yet our admiral does 
not ſeem to charge the king or his miniſtry in general, with 
want of inclination to do themſelves juſtice ; but lays it ex- 
preſsly at the door of ſecretary Cecil, afterwards earl of Salif. 


\ bury; who thonght it, he ſays, good policy to paſs by ſuch 
| kind of offences *, but he does not report any reaſons upon 


which that kind of policy was grounded; yet it did not abſo- 
lutely, or conſtantly prevail, even in the councils. of King 
James; for upon ſome ſurmiſes that foreigners took unreaſon- 


able liberties in fiſhing in our ſeas, a proclamation was publiſh. . 
_ ed in the year 1608, roundly aſſerting the king's ſovereignty in 


that point, and prohibiting all foreign nations to fiſh on the 
Britiſh coaſt ; this, though general in appearance, had yet 2 


Ps more particular relation to the Dutch, who found themſelves ſo 


far affected thereby, eſpecially when the king appointed com- 
miſſioners at London for granting liceaces to ſuch foreigners 
as would fiſh on the Engliſh coaſt; and at Edinburgh, for 
granting licences of the like nature to ſuch as would fiſh in the 
northern ſea; and to theſe regulations, though with great re- 
luQance, they ſubmitted for the preſent ; the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be, their having then affairs of great moment to ma- 
nage with the court of Great Britain 7. In theſe important 


concerns, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, they ſucceeded, 


and two treaties were concluded on the twenty-ſixth of June, 
1608, between the crown of Great Britain, and the States- 
General ; the one of peace ard alliance, the other for ſtating 


and ſettling the debt due to King James. One would have 


x The reader may conſult the diſpatches of this great miniſter, in Win- 
wood's memorials. The grand point upon which the Hollanders ſtood, was 


our old treaties with the houſe of Burgundy, which, they ſaid, ſhould be od 
ſerved towards them. The reaſon, probably, of Saliſbury's countenancing 


them was this, that his father had adviſed Queen Eliſabeth to inſiſt on thoſe 
treaties as ſufficient to juſtify her aſſiſting. the provinces, notwithſtanding her 
leagues with Spain. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 244. 1 

Y Winwood's memorials, vol. ii. p. 358, 359. See a very ſcarce and eu- 


rious tract, intitled, England's way to win wealth, Cc. by Tobiss Gentle- 


man, London, 1614, 4to, dedicated to the earl of Northampton, where tho 
injuries the Britiſh nation ſuffered by the Dutch fiſhing in our ſeas are deſeribed 
at large. 2 Rymer's ſadera, tome xvi. P. 674, el. ſeq. . 


( _ 


imagined, 


2 
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ed, 4 the advantages obtained by theſe treaties ſhould 
have brought the.republic to a better temper in reſpect to other 
matters; but it did not, for within a ſhort time after, they diſ- 


in England; and, to protect their ſubjects from the penalties 
which might attend ſuch a refuſal, they ſent ſhips of force to 


de commended for all ſuch inſtances of their public ſpirit, as 


the law of nations d. 
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uiled upon the king to republiſh his proclamation (which fol- 
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ſhould think fit. 


— 
ed 


The Prodaination concerning Fiſhing. 


HEREAS, we have been contented, ſince our coming 
to the crown, to tolerate an indifferent and promiſcuous 
kind of liberty, to all our friends whatſoever, to fiſh within our 
ſtreams, and upon any of our coaſts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other adjacent iſlands, ſo far forth as the permiſſion, or 

uſe thereof, might not redound to the impeachment of our pre- 


{elf principally bound to advance before all worldly reſpects: 


An Seldeni mare elauſ. lib. ii. cap. 31. en Rot. Parliament. 4 as 6, cap. 60. 


kact may all be found in the poper-oflice, 
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puted paying the aſſize- herring in Scotland, the licence- money 


eſcort their herring buſſes :. Theſe facts, as they are incon- 
|  teſtible, I think myſelf obliged to relate, though without the 
leaſt prejudice againſt the Dutch, who are a people certainly to 


appear to be conſiſtent with the right 1 _ GT, and < 
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But at this time of day, ich were two much ald of 
_ parliaments to run the hazard of. loſing any of the nation's | 
rights, for want of inſiſting upon them, and therefore they pre- 


lows), that a parliament, whenever they met, might ſee they 
had done their duty, and adviſe the * thereupon as ** 


rogative royal, or to the hurt and damage of our loving ſub- 
jects, whoſe preſervation and flouriſhing eſtate, we hold our- 


ſo finding, that our continuance therein, hath not only given 
occaſion of over- great encroachments upon our regalities, or 

rather queſtioning of our right, but hath been a means of daily 
N to our own N that exerciſe the Ade « of fiſhing, 


& Rot. Parliament, 6 cjuſdem cap. 86. d The vouchers for theſe . 


a 
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as (either by che multitude of ſtrangers, which do pro-vckijh 


| thoſe places, or by che injuries which they recelve moſt com: 


monly at their hands) our ſubjects are conftramed to abaridon 
their fifhing, or at leaſt are beeome fo difeouraged in the fame, 


| ns they hold it better for them to betake themſelves to fome 
other courſe of living, whereby not only divers of dur coaſt 


towns are much decayed, but the number of our mariners daily 
diminiſhed, which is a matter of great confequenoe t6 out 


eſtate, confidering how much the ſtrength thereof evnfiſteth ii 


the power of ſhipping and uſe of navigation; we have thought 
it now both juſt and neceſſary, in reſpect that we are now, by 
God's favours, lincally and lawfully poſſeſſed, as well of the 
ifland of Great Britain, as of Ireland, and the reſt of the iffes 
adjacent; to berhink ourſelves of good and lawfut means td 
prevent thofe inconveniencies, and many others depending on 
the fame. In confideration whereof, as we are defirous that 
the world may take notice, that we have-no intention to deny 
our neighbours and allies thoſe fruits and benefits of peace and 
friendſhip, which may be juſtly expected at our hands, in ho- 
nour and reaſon, or are afforded by other princes mutually in 
the point of commerce, and exchange of thoſe things which 


| may not prove prejudicial to them; ſo becauſe ſome ſuch con- 


venient order may be taken in this matter, as may ſufbciently 
provide for all thoſe important conſiderations which depend 
thereupon ; we have reſolved, firſt, to give notice to all the 
world, that our expreſs pleaſure 1 is, that from the beginning of 


the month of Auguſt next coming, no perſon, of what nation 
or quality ſoever, being not our natural-born ſuhjects, be per- 
mitted to fiſh upon any of our coaſts and ſeas of Great Britain; 


Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, where moſt uſually 
heretofore any fiſhing hath been, until they have orderly de- 


manded and obtained licences from us; or ſuch our commiſ⸗- 


fioners as we have authoriſed in that behalf, viz.. at London 
for our realms of England and Ireland, and at Edinburgh for 
our realm of Scotland, which licences our intention is; ſhall be 
yearly demanded for ſo many veſſels and ſhips, and the tonnage 
thereof, as ſhall intend to fiſh for that whole year, or any part 


| thereof, upon any of our coaſts and ſeas, as: aforeſaid, upon 
# "pou 


* of, ſuch chaſtiſement,. as ſhall. be gt to he alete upon 


: : 
* 
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ſuch as are wilfully offenders. ; 
1 Yo" Gixen at our palace, of Weſtminſter, the 6th ax of 

ihr ers 5 1; Mops in the 7th e our ARR: of Great Bri- | 
. nao {1 e e Sn . 
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| Flack about the fame rights of. Tory, ind the e 


of the fea,, in. which, through the vigorous meaſures taken 
by Sir William Monſon, the nation prevailed, and the French 
were obliged to deſiſt from their practices of diſturbing our 

kiſhermen,, and otherwiſe injuring our. navigation ©, Fa In 1614; | 
the ſame admiral was ſent to ſcour the Scots and Iriſh ſeas, 
which were much infeſted with pirates. We need not much 
wonder at this, if we conſider, that till King James's acceſſion | 
to the throne of England, there was little, indeed ſcarce any 


haval ſtrength in his own country; and that in Ireland, the Spa- 


niards, by fre quentiy prackiſing this piratical trade during the 
war, had given the barbarous inhabitants ſuch a reliſh of it, 
that they could not forſake it in time of peace. The noiſe, 
however, of their depredations far exceeded the damage ; for 
when, on the firſt of June, Sir William Monſon made the coaſt 
of Caithneſs, the moſt northern part of Scotland z he found 
that, inſtead of twenty pirates, of whom he expected to have 
intelligence in thoſe parts, there were in fact hut two, one of 


whom immediately ſurrendered, and the other was afterwards | 


taken by the admiral on the eoaſt of Ireland; where, by a pro- 
per mixture of clemency and ſeverity, he extirpated theſe rovers, 
and reclaimed the inhabitants of the ſea: ooaſt from their ſcanda- 
lous way of living, by affording ſhelter and protection to pi - 
nates, furniſhing them with proviſions, and taking their plunder 
in exchange. This ſervice Sir Wü 8 in three 

months . | "8 


A. nn . naval tracts, p. 443. Gentleman's England's way to 
win wealth, p. 34. d Sir Wiltiiam Monſon's naval tracts, p. 247, 211. 
The Dutch amballador, by.otder of the States, had cotnplained loudly of theſe 
þirates in 18711, and had even deſired the king's permiſſion to purſue them into 
the very haven of that kjogdom e Winwood's e vol. in. 
p. neee 
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In 205 Sir Walter Ralelgii was Teleaſed from his impriſon⸗ 
ment in the Towet, and had a commiſſion from the king to dif. 


tover and take poſſeffion of any countries in the ſouth of Ame. | 


rica, which were inhabited by heathen nations, for the enlarge. 
ment of commerce and the propagation of retigion* ; in the un- 


dertaking which expedition, his expences were borne by him- 
felf, his friends, and ſuch merchants as entertained a good opi 


nion of the voyage. His defign has been variouſly repreſented, - 


and I ſhall be at liberty to examine it hereaſter more at large, 
in its proper place. At preſent, I am to ſpeak of it only.as 3 
public concern, in which light it was juſtifiable beyond all quef- 
tion, notwithſtanding the outcries that were made againſt it by 
the Spaniards. It is indeed pretty evident, that the complaints 
of their miniſter Don Diego Sarmiento d'Acuna, ſo well known 
afterwards by the title of Count Gondemar, were not ſo much 
grounded on any notions he himſelf had of the injuſtice of this 
deſign, as on a piece of Spaniſh policy, by raiſing a clamour 


on falfe pretences, to diſcover the true ſcope and intent of Sir 
Walter's voyage. In this he was but too ſucceſsful ; for, upon 


his repreſentations, that excellent perſon was obliged to give 
_ diſtin account, as well of his preparations for executing, as of 
the deſign he was to execute; and this (by what means is not 
clear) was communicated to the Spaniards, who thereby gained 
an opportunity, firſt of diſappointing him in America, and then 
of taking off his head upon his return, to the laſting diſhonour 
of this reign, as well as the great detriment of the nation; for, 
without all doubt, this project of Sir Walter Ralcigh's, for ſet- 
tling in Guiana, was not only well contrived, but well founded; 
and, if it had been followed, might have been as beneficial to 
Britain as Brazil is to Portugalf. 
The difputes with the ftates of Holland®, in CAD EYE to the 
right of — broke out again, in the year 1618, from the 


e Rymer's RY vol. xvi. p. 789. t See Oldys's life of Sir Walter 


Raleigh, p. 96. 

e Mir. Camden, in his annals of the reign of this prince, Fay that the depu- 
ics of the ſtates, at their audience of the king, on the thirty-firſt of December, 
1618, intreated that nothing might be done in reſpect to the herring-fiſhing, 35 it 
| was the great ſupport of their commonwealth, and the only ſaccour aud relief of 
"he common people, in regard to the \roubles then amongſt them. 
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m 665 
e plainly a very high preſucaption of their 


PPP | 
- king's being much addicted to peace. It is not at all impoſſible, 
chat they had a great opinion likewiſe of their miniſter's capa- 


city and that ſooner or later, if they eould but xecp up a long 
negoeiatlon, they might either prevail upon the king to drop his 
pretenſions, or repeat their own ill- founded excuſes ſo often, 


till in the cloſe they gained credit. At this time, thoſe who 


hated the Eagliſh miniſtry, treated theſe differences with that 
republic as rather criminal than honourable ; but the ſame men 
ling long enough to get the ſupreme power into their own 
hands, in the time of the long parliament, cauſed the letters of 
ſtate written at that juncture to be drawn out of the duſt and 
rubbiſti,'and made them, without the ſmalleſt ſcruple, the foun- 
dation of that quarrel, which-they- proſecuted with force of 
arms.» It is to be-hoped, that no--occaſion of the like nature 
will erer kappen; but, nevertheleſs, as thoſe letters are very 
curious, and much to the purpoſe, a ne euer __ | 
Wee e ee and 1 47 PRO 
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© ley Carleton, ambaſſador” to the Stares-General, Gated he 15 
1 21ſt of Dreamer 1618. „ 


10 « 1 uus now let your tordſhip 4 wa hat ates com- 
4 miſſioners and deputies both, having attended his Majeſty at 


« Newmarket, and there preſented theit letters of credence, 
4 returned to London on Saturday was ſe'ennight, and, upon 


| « Tueſday, bad audience in the council-chamber, where, being 


© required to communicate the points of their commiſſion, they 
delivered their meditated anſwer at length. The lords, upon 

60 peruſal of it, appointed my Lord Bining and me to attend his 
« Majeſty for directions, what reply to return to this anſwer 
« of theirs, which we repreſented to their lordſhips yeſterday 
© to this effect; That his Majeſty found it ſtrange, that they, 


0: having been ſo often required by your lordſhip, his Majeſty's 


« ambaſſador, as from himfetf in their public aſſemblies, to 


e ſend over commiſſioners fully authoriſed to treat and con- 
Pi 8 not only of all differences grown between the ſubjecte 


8 8 
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4 of both ſtates, touchin 
. mhale-fiſhing, and to regulate and ſettle a joint and an even 


cc traffic in thoſe quarters; but Withal, to take order for 4 


« more indifferent courſe of determining other queſtions, grow. 
ing between our merchants and them, about their draperies 
* and the tare ; and more eſpecially, to determine his'Majeſty's 
e right for the ſole fiſhing, upon all the coaſts of his" threp 
. kingdoms, into which they had of late times incroached far- 
ce ther than of right they could; and, laſtly, for the reglement 


te and reducing of their coins, to ſuch 2 proportion and cor- 


4 reſpondence with thoſe of his Majeſty and other ſtates, that 
« their ſubjec᷑ts might make no advantage to tranſport our mo: 
te nies by enhancing their valuation there. All which they con- 
0 feſſed your lordſhip had inſtanced them for in his Majeſty* 
name; that after all this attent on his Majeſty's part, and fo 


« Jong deliberation on theirs, they were come at laſt with'a - 


«propoſition, to ſpeak only to the two firſt paints, and in- 
55 {truſted thereunto with bare letters of credence only, which 
ee his Majeſty takes for an imperious faſhion of proceeding in 
« them, as if they were come hither to treat of what themſelves 
57 pleaſed, and to give law to his Majeſty in his own, kingdom, 
te and to propoſe and admit of Horny: but, e ant tend 
'« merely to their own ends. „ 

« To the ſecond, whereas they __ geen all debate of 
« the fiſhing upon his Majeſty's coafts firſt, "by allegations of 
te their great loſſes, and the fear of an eſmeute of their people, 


3 who are all intereſted i in that queſtion „ and would belike 


ce break out into ſome combuſtion to the hazard of their ſtate, 
& which hath lately ſcaped naufrage, and is not yet altogether 
& calmed. What is this, but to raiſe an advantage to them- 
4 ſelves out of their diſadvantage ? But afterwards, they pro- 


8e feſſed their lothneſs to call it into doubt or queſtion, claiming 


«Kan immemorial poſſeſſion, ſeconded by the law of nations; 


te to, which his Majeſty will have them told, that the kings of 


te Spain have ſought leave to fiſn there by treaty from this 


6 crown, and that the king of France, a nearer neighbour to 


< our coaſts than they, to this day requeſts leave for a few 
67 veſſels to fiſh for proviſion of his own houſehold; that they, 
60 being a ſtate of ſo late 8 ſhould be the firſt that would 
V To 66 preſume 


the trade t the Eaſt Waben und the 
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1 dred years inviolably poſſeſſed by his progenitors, and ac- 
11 knowledged by all other ancient ſtates and princes. That 
60 themſelves, in their public letters of the laſt of June, ſent by 


4 fellion, as they term it, with divers treaties, as are that of the 
«year 1550, and another between his Majeſty s. predeceſſors 
« and Charles V. as prince of thoſe provinces, and not by the 
« law of nations. To which, their laſt plea, his Majeſty would 
1 baye them told, that he, being an iſlander prince, is not'ig- 
1 norant of the laws and rights of his owir kingdom, nor dot 
expect to be taught the law of nations by them, or their 
Grotius, whoſe ill thriving might rather teach others to diſ- 
1 avow his poſitions; and his honeſty called in queſtion by 
* themſelves, might render his learning as much ſuſpected to 
«them as his perſon. This his Majeſty takes for an high point 
6 of his ſovereignty, and: WIN not have 1 it EY over in wy 
* * faſhion whatſoever,” 2 Ie 
Thus I have deren unto — vithe a 5 our 


„ his Majeſty, and acknowledge in him his right, as other 
« princes have done, and do, or it may well come to pals, that 
e they that will needs bear all the world before them, by their 
K mare liberum, may ſoon come to have neither ferram & ſos © 
N PAO nor PIE liberam. Bl 008 Sg ab Pr dine uy 


Lruies 4 a LETTER of PP: ſaid ambaſſador to Secretary 
Þ Nayntons Hated at the Hague, the Thielen of f December, | 


& i ETHER the final reſolution here will be according to 
* his Majeſty's deſire, in that point concerning the fiſhing upon 
f the coaſts of his three kingdoms, I cannot ſay ; and by ſome- 
« what which fell from the Prince of Orange, by way of dif- 
e courſe, when he took leave of me on Monday laſt, at his 
& departure, I ſuſpect it will not, in regard the magiſtrates of - 
4 theſe towns of Holland, being newly placed, and yet ſcarce 
te faſt in their ſeats, who do authorize the deputies which come 
„ hither to the 9 of the Res in all things they are to 
cc treat 


«/your-lordſhip, ſeemed. then to confirm their immemorial poſ- 


Fe eta with them. Let them adviſe to ſeek leave from 


/ 74 
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cc treat and reſolve, will not advencven; for fear of the peopl, 


* to determine of a buſineſs on which the livelihood of fi 
«thouſand of the inhabitants of this one ſingle province doth 
« depend. I told the prince, that howſoever his Majeſty, both 
'in honour of his crown and perſon, and intereſt of his king. 
6 doms, neither could nor would any longer deſiſt n 
© his right acknowledged by this ſtate, as well as by all he 
« -princes and commonwealths, eſpecially finding the ſame open. 
ly oppugned, both by their ſtateſmen and men of war, x 
<- the vritings of Grotius, and the taking of John Brovn the 
« laſt year, may teſtify ; yet this acknowledgment of 2 right 
t and a due, was no excluſion. of grace and favour, and that 
« the people of this country paying that ſmall tribute upon 


v every one of their buſſes, wich is not ſo much as diſputed | 


« by any other nation whatſoever, ſuch was his Majeſty 
cc well-wiſhing to this ſtate, that I preſumed of his permiſſion 
te to ſuffer them to continue their courſe of fiſhing, which they 
e might uſe thereby with more freedom and leſs apprehenſion 
cc of moleſtation and let than before, and likewiſe ſpare the 
« coſt of ſome of their men of war, which they yearly ſend 


« out to maintain that vp ne which _ my have of cour- 


» 

2908 The prince anſwered; that for himſelf, at do return a 
c Utrecht, he would do his beſt endeavours to procure his Ma. 
«« jeſty's contentment ; but he doubted the Hollanders would 
cc apprehend the ſame effect in their payment for fiſhing as they 
« found in the paſſage of the Sound, where at firſt an eaſy mat- 


« ter was demanded by the king of Denmark, but now more 


cc exacted than they can poſſibly bear; and touching their men 
« of war he ſaid, they muſt ſtill be at the ſame charge with 
« them, becauſe of the pirates. Withal he caſt out a queſtion 
« to me, whether this freedom of fiſhing might not be redeem- 
ce ed with a ſum of money? To which I anſwered, it was 2 
« matter of royalty more than of i. nr mne were 
« not to _— their 5128 ” 
| 1 0 Ex TRACT 


40 Yet, that we may perceive, wheyever our court t proceeded with due ſpirit 
it had its effect, and brought even theſe ſubiile negaclators to make aonceſſions, 


which in ny deſtroyed all their pretenſions at other times, will appear from 
an 


g 
. 
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« . en e ce to the ſtates 1 AAR That albeit 
« their earneſt intreaty, and his gracious conſideration of the 
« preſent trouble of their church and ftate, had moved his Ma- 
« jeſty to conſent to delay the treaty of the great fiſhing till the 
« time craved by the commiſſioners, yet underſtanding by new 
and freſh complaints of his mariners and fiſhers upon the 
« coaſts of Scotland, that, within theſe four or five laſt years, 
«the Low - country fiſhers have taken ſo great advantages of his 
« Majeſty's toleration, that they have grown nearer and nearer 
upon his Majeſty's coaſts year by year, than they did in pre- 
« ceding times, without leaving any bounds for the country- 
« people and natives to fiſh upon their prince's coaſts, and op- 
« preſſed ſome of his ſubjects of intent to continue theirpretended = 
« poſſeſſion, and driven ſome of their great veſſels through their 
1 nets, to deter others by fear of the like violence from fiſhing 
« near them, &c. His Majeſty cannot forbear to tell them, 
« that he is fo well perſuaded of the equity of the ſtates, and 
« of the honourable reſpect they bear unto him, and to his ſub» 
« jects for his ſake, that they will never allow ſo unjuſt and in- 
« tolerable oppreſſions for reſtraint whereof, and to prevent 
© the inconveniencies which muſt enſue upon the continuance of 
« the ſame, his Majeſty hath by me defired them to write to 
« their ſuperiors to cauſe proclamation to be made, prohibiting | 
« any of their ſubjects to fiſh within fourteen miles of his Ma- 
« jeſty's coaſts this year, or in any time hereafter, until orders 
« be taken * commiſſioners to be authoriſed on both ſides for 


an 3 of a Leven dated January x4th, 1618, from the ſame ambaſ- 
ſador to Secretary Naunton, in which he gives him to underſtand, © That having 
* been expoſtulated with, but in a friendly manner, by certain of the ſtates 
about his late propoſition as unſcaſonable and ſharp, they ſaid, they acknow- 
* ledged their commiſſioners went beyond their limits in their terms of imme- 
** morial p»ſſeſſion, immutable droir des gens, for which they had no order; 
that he then deſired them to conſider what a wrong it was to challenge that 
upon right, which thoſe provinces had hitherto enjoyed either by connivance 
\ * Or courteſy, and yer never without claim vn his Majeſty's fide,” 


my, | cc a final 


i 
6 


44 a final Mp of * 1 1 His May hath liks 
d wiſe directed me to command you from him to make the like 
4 declaration and inſtance to the ſtates there, and to certify his 
«. Majeſty of their anſwers with convenient ſpeed you 
ce may. 7 
What effect the 888 ts had with the ſtakes, 
1 , appears by a letter of his from the MR 1 * 6th of n 
1618, to King James himſelf. 1 Qs 
1 find likewiſe in the manner of 3 thaty treating 
4 by way of propoſition here, nothing can be expected but their 
& wonted dilatory and evaſive anſwers, their manner being to 
e refer ſuch propoſitions from the States-general to the ſtates of 


& Holland. The ſtates of Holland take advice of a certain 


cc council e at Delft, which they call the council of the 
ce fiſhery: from them ſuch an anſwer commonly comes as may 
« be expected from ſuch an oracle. The way therefore (undet 
« correction) to effect your Majeſty's intent, is to begin with 
„e“ fiſhers themſelves, by publiſhing, againſt the time of their go. 
« ing out, your reſolution at what diſtance you will permit them 
4 to fiſh, whereby they will be forced to have recourſe to their 
« council of fiſhery, that council to the ſtates of Holland, and 
c thoſe of Holland to the States-general, who then, in place of 
cc being ſought unto, will, for contentment of their ſubjects, ſeck 
«unto your: Majeſty.” 


In ESE letters alas] it 1 3 that king James aſſerted 
His rights through the long courſe of this negociation as clearly 
and as explicitly as it was poſſible, and brought the ſtates them- 
ſelves to acknowledge, that theſe rights had a juſt foundation: 
If it ſhould be inquired how it came to paſs, that after carrying 
things ſo far, and to ſuch a ſeeming height, they ſhould fall 
again into ſilence and oblivion, the beſt anſwer that can be given 
to this queſtion is, that in the midſt of this diſpute the Prince of 
Orange aſked Sir Dudley Carleton a very ſhrewd queſtion, viz. 
Whether this claim about the fiſhery might not be quieted fora 
ſum of money ? That gentleman, who was afterwards created 
Viſcount Dorcheſter, was certainly a man of honour, as fully 
appears from the advice given in the laſt letter we have cited; 
but whether ſome men in power might not find a method, by 


agents 
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William:Monſon tells us, that, in reference to the diſputes about 


the flags the Dutch found a kind of protector in the great earl 


of Saliſhury 3 nor is it at all impoſſible, that they might alſo find 
an advocate in this important buſineſs of the fiſhery ; z but, if they 
did, this muſt have been a miniſterial and not a national bargains 
fince we ſhall find, that in the next reign this claim was inſiſted 
upon as warmly, and with ſomewhat your . San In that 
of King James, 0 
We ſhall for the ſame reaſon 3 to r place, the dic : 
putes between us and the Dutch about the right of fiſhing for 
whales on the coaſts of Spitzhergen, as called by the Dutch, but 
by us at that.time New-Greenland, of which both nations claim. 
ed to be the firſt diſcoverers; in virtue of that each of them pre- 
tended a right of excluding the other, in canſequence of which 


annual ſtruggles enſued, not "don ſome bloodſhed. We 


Mall alſo, for the ſame cauſe, refer the meaſures taken in this 
reign to ſupport the dominion of the ſea, by declaring in what 
manuer the Spaniards and the Dutch were to proſecute their na- 


val hoſtilities, without prej judice tothe nentrality © of Engliſh ports, 


C his Myeſty's prerogative, , 

It may not be amiſs, however, to obſerve here, that by what- 
ever means things were ſettled and quieted at. chat time, in re- 
ſpect to the Dutch fiſhing, it could never affect the claim of right 
by the crown of Great Britain ; for as Sir Dudley Carleton very 
viſely returned for anſwer to the queſtion before - mentioned, 
that it was à royalty, ſo, beyond all doubt, thoſe ancient and 
immemorial prerogatives of the crown are unalienable; and 
though treaties may be made for explaining, regulating, and ad- 
juſting them with our neighbours, yet this muſt be always under- 
ſtood as done with a view to the maintaining them. Theſe rights 
belong to the crown and not to the king, who, though bound 
by the duty of his office to ſupport and vindicate them, yet is at 
the ſame time reſtrained by that duty from alienating them; and 
therefore whatever tolerations, connivances, or forbearances 
there may be in particular reigns, or from particular circumſtan- ' 
tes, theſe can never be urged in prejudice to the inherent rights 
of the crown, which . ſubſiſt, * ME may not al- 
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5 of their own, to convey-an-anſwer to ſo plain A demand. 
is more than at this diſtance of time can be determined. Sir 
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= be inſiſted pon. This doQrine the reader has before fron 


| was particularly 9 and applied by Six William Monſon in the 


caſe of the flag, when the Dutch were defirous of availing them, 
ſelves of Qu Queen Elifabeth's waving her right in a caſe where in- 


deed it could not well be inſiſted upon, that is, where a Dutch 


5 ſquadron ſerved as auxiliaries in a fleet commanded by an Eng- 
liſh admiral, and e FE that fims were treated a 
Engliſh fi 1 7775 


a I mean the attempt upon FG What the real {33 0 | 


were of this romantię undertaking, ſeems not eafy to be diſcovered, 
The common tory i is, that Count Gondemar, having gained an 
aſcendency over his Majeſty's underſtanding, perthaded him, con- 
trary to his natural inclipation, which ſeldom permitted him to 
act vigorouſly againſt his own enemies, ta fit out a formidable 
feet,! in order to humble the foes of the king of Spaini, But 
ye have i it from other hands, that this was a project of much 
older ſtending; ; that the earl of Nottingham had ſolicited the 


ä king 1 to ſuch an expedition, before he laid down his charge of 
lord high-admiral ; and that Sir Robert Manſel infuſed it into 


the head of his ſucceſſor Buckingham, that it would give a great 
reputation to his management of naval affairs, if ſach a thing was 
entered upon in the dawn of his adminiſtration. As Buckingham 
_ eaſily brought the king to conſent to whatever himſelf approved, 
there is the utmoſt probability, that it was by his influence this 
deſign was carried into execution; ; notwithſtanding that, Sir 
William Monſon, who has been conſulted upon it, gave his 
judgment, ſupported by ſtrong and clear arguments, that it was 
raſh and ill-founded, and that, inſtead of raifing the reputation 
of the Britiſh arms, it would only contribute to render them ri- 
; fliculous, becauſe the whole world would take notice of the dif- 
appointment, whereas only a few could judge of its real cauſes, 
and of the little reaſon there was to meaſ ure the naval ſtrength 
of Britain thereby k. k. 


1 Ruſbworth's collections, vol. i. p. 34. Mr. Camden? 8 anoals of the reign of 
King James under the year 1620. Wilſon's hiſtory of King James, x 726, 
* Nayal tracts, p. 2353. . 
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TX the month of October 1620; this net ſalled FEI Plys - . 
wouths- It conſiſted of fix men of war, and twelve ſtout ſhips. 


hired from the merchants; . Of. theſe Sir Robert Manſel, then 


 vice-admiral of England, had the command in chief, Sir Ri- 
chard Hawkins was vice, and Bir Thomas Button rear-admiraly | 
Sir Henry Palmer, Arthur Manwating, Thomas Love, and 
Samuel Argall, Eſqrs; were appointed to be members of the 
council of war, and Edward Clarke, Eſq; was ſecretary. On 
the twenty-ſeventh of November, they came to an anchor in 
Algier-road, and ſaluted the town, but without receiving. a ſin- 
gle gun in anſwer, | On the twenty-cighth; the admiral ſent a 
gentleman with a white flag to let the Turkiſh viceroy know 
the cauſe of his coming, who returned him an anſwer. by four 
commiſhoners, that he had orders from the Grand Seignior to 
uſe the Engliſh with the utmoſt reſpect, to ſuffer their men to 
come on ſhore, and to furniſh them with what proviſions they 
wanted. Upon this a negociation enſued; in which, it is hard 
to ſay, whether the Turks or the admiral acted with greater 
chicanery. The former refuſed: to diſmiſs the gentleman firſt 
ent, unleſs an Engliſh conſul was left at Algiers; and the lats 
ter, to rid himſelf of this difficulty, prevailed upon a ſeaman to 

put on. a ſuit of good clothes, and to paſs for a conſul ; this 
cheat not being diſcovered by the Turks, they ſent forty Eng- 
liſh ſlaves on board the admiral, and promiſed to give him ſas | 
lisfaction as to his other demands; upon which, he ſailed again 
for the Spaniſh coaſt, attended by fix Freneh men of war, the 
admiral of which ſquadron had firuck to the Engliſh fleet on 
his firſt joining it, which ſeems to have been the greateſt ho» 
nour, and perhaps the greateſt advantage, too, that attended . 
this whole expedition |. 

It had been well if this enterprize had ha thus but ans 
receiving A ſupply of proviſions from England, it was reſolved 
to make another attempt upon Algiers in the ſpring, and, if 
poſſible, to burn the Air. in the mole ®, Accordingly, i in the 


I Purchis's pins; p. 884. ger alſo an account of this expedition, ob 
liſhed by authority, in 4621, | 


See the relation of this . 189 before referred to, which is alwoſt the 
only authentic acrdunt we have of it; and yet it is an account only on one 
fide, ahd was certainly written to juſtify the undertaking. 


a month 
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month of May the fleet left the coaſt of Majorca, and upon 
the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, anchored before Algi 

and began to prepare for the execution of this deſign. Two 


hips taken from the Turks, one of an hundred, the other of | 


fixty tons, were fitted up for this purpoſe. They were filled 
with dry wobd, oakam, pitch, roſin, tar, brimſtone, and other 
combuſtible matter, and provided with chains, grappling-irons, 
and boats to bring off the men; next followed the three bri. 
Fantines, which the admiral bought at Alicant, with fire-balls, 
buckets of wild-fire, and fire-pikes to faſten their fire-works to 
the enemy's ſhips. They had alfo a gunlod, fitted up with fire- 
| works, chains, and grappling-irons ; the gunlod was to be fired 


in the midft of the fhips in the mole, having likewiſe a boat to 


bring off her men. Seven armed boats followed to fuſtain 
thoſe of the fire-ſhips,, in caſe they were purſued at their coming 
off. Theſe were Rkewiſe farmiſhed wich W to dello 
the ſhips without the mote. 


The wind not being favourable, the attedipt was put off till 


the twenty-fourth, and blowing then at S. 8. W. the ſhips ad- 
vanced with a briſk gale towards the mole ; but when they 
were within leſs than a muſket-ſhot of the mots bead, the 
wind died away, and it grew fo calm they could not enter. 
| However, the boats and brigantines finding they were diſco- 

_ vered, by the brightneſs of the moon, which was then at full, 
and being informed by a Chriſtian ſlave, who ſwam from the 
town, that the Turks had left their ſhips unguarded, with only 


4 man or two in each of them, they reſolved to proceed; 


which they did, but performed little or nothing, and then re- 
tired with the loſs of fix men. After a day or two's ſtay they 
* to ſea, and in the month of June returned to England. 

is M. concerted enterprize had no other effect, than that of 
expoſing our own commerce to the inſults. of the Algerines, 
who did a great deal of miſchief, while we did them little or 


none; though two other fleets were afverwards ſent againſt 


them, one under the command of the Lord Willoughby, and 
the other under that of the earl of Denbigh; but both did fo 
fmall ſevrice, that you few of our hiſtories take any notice of 

| | them- 
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a Sie William Monſon has: made ſome ſevere but juſt 
obſervations upon theſe undertakingso, and particularly remarks, 
that notwithſtanding the whole nation was grievouſly offended, 
#'they will always be at ſuch miſcarriages, yet they never had 
ny ſatisfaction given them; which irritated them exceedingly, 
and contributed not a little to raiſ that . W e it 


ſelf afterwards in a civil war. 
In 1623, happened the bloody affair of FR TUTOR of which 


I ſhall give a ſhort and fair account 3 becauſe it gave birth to 
our national hatred of the Dutch, which ſubſiſted ſo long, and 
had ſuch fatal effects, By a treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and the United Provinces in 1619, it was ſtipulated 
amongſt other things, that, to prevent farther diſputes, the 


Dutch ſhould enjoy two-thirds of the trade at Amboyna, and 


the Engliſh one. In purfuance of this, a factory was erected in 
that iſland as well as other. places; yet, in the ſhort ſpace of 
two years, the Dutch grew weary of their company, and, un- 


der pretence of a plot, ſeized the principal perfons in the fac- 


tory, tortured them, and having extorted from them ſome con- 


feſſions, put as many of them as they thought fit to death, and 


under a ſpecious ſhew of clemency diſcharged the reſt; ſeizing, 


| however, not only on this, but all the other factories likewiſe, 


which at that time the Engliſh had in the Spice-Ilands, and 
thereby engroffing that moſt valuable trade to themſelves. 
That this was really a contrivance, ſeems to be pretty plain, not 
to make uſe of a ſtronger word, from the following circum- 
ſtances, which are inconteſtible. The Engliſh had only a houſe 
wherein their factory reſided, whereas the Dutch were poſſeſ- 


ſed of a very ſtrong fort; the number of the former did not 
exceed twenty, the latter had above two hundred garriſon ſol- 


diers in the caſtle, and eight ftout ſhips riding in the port. 


TT prifoners all denied it moſt ſolemnly ar their deaths, and 


.® In the a of Stowe” $ 8 by Howes, thee 4 is not a word of 
it, and in many other books of the ſame kind, we are oy told When this fleet 


kaled, and when It came back. 


o There are three diſcourſes of his upon this fubject, one adareſied to the 


privy-council, on the propereſt method for attemptin g the ruin of Algiers; ano- 


ther Bfſacdiog from that enterprise; and the third on the miRakes in this expedi- 


ion, whereiu he obſerves, that duritig 2“ be time they were but, 1 were but 
; 727 ders Out as fea. 5 


would 
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would have taken the-ſacrament on the truth of wha they faz 


but that it was refuſed them by the Dutch e. That I may not 


be however ſuſpected of injuſtice towards them, I. will trans 
ſcribe their own account of this matter. 4 This iſland,” ſays 
a writer who addreſſed his work to the ſtates of Holland e; 
.« was a long time the ſubject of diſpute between the Dutch 
d and Engliſh. The Eaſt India Company, who had made 


c themſelves maſters of it, entered into a treaty with the Eng. 


« liſh, for driving out the Portugueſe and Spaniards and by 
« one of the articles of this treaty it was agreed, that they 
« ſhould furniſh ten men of war for this purpoſe. They neglet 
«. ing this armament, the Indians of Ternate taking advantage 
« of the weakneſs which this omiſſion of theirs had occaſions 
« ed, agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms with the Spaniards, and 


c“ having made an alliance with the king of Tidore, who waz 


« an enemy to the Dutch, attacked ſeveral iſlands dependent on 
«© Amboyna, and having made themſelves maſters of them 


cc reſolved to attack the citadel; and the Engliſh are ſaid to 


| © have been concerned with them in this deſign, which was 
cc diſcovered by a Japaneſe. The governor heard from all 


„. ſides, that the Engliſh had taken his citadel. Aſtoniſhed at 


© theſe reports, though falſe, he put himſelf on his guard, and 
« ſeized the Japaneſe, whom he ſuſpected. This man con- 
« feſſed, that the Engliſh were engaged in a conſpiracy againſt 
« the governor; that, taking advantage of his abſence, the 
« citadel was to be ſeized, and that the Japaneſe in the iſland 
e had engaged to execute this project. The governor without 
4 heſitation, arreſted all who were accuſed of having any hand 
ce in this deſign. The Engliſh confeſſed, that their factor had 
« ſworn them upon the goſpel never to reveal the ſecret ; which, 
«© however, they did, and ſigned their confeſſions, ſome freely, 
% and the reſt conſtrained thereto by the violence of the tor- 
« ture. They were all executed; and this is what is com- 
60 monly called the maſſacre of Amboyna. The I have 


p Gee a 1 intitled, * A true gelation of the unjuſt, efuxl, and bat- 
% barous proceedlags againſt the Engliſh at Amboyna, publiſhed by authority; 
„ 1624, gto, and ſeveral other tracts. A M. Baſnage in his annalcs 


des provinces unies, vol, i. p. 1396 Coke's deteclien of the court and ſtate ol 


England, p. 96, 97. 
t& always 
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# always maintained, ; was purely imaginary; and 


« only made uſe of as 4 pretext to ſacrifice their nation to the 


« vengeance of a governor; and therefore they continued to 


« demand ſatisfaction for this loſs from 1623 to 1674, when, 


« through the indifferent ſtate of their affairs, 'they were glad 


1 to depart from it.“ This Dutch account, and indeed all the 
accounts I have ever ſeen of their drawing up, ſufficiently prove, 


that there was move of policy than of any thing elſe in this 


whole proceeding, and that what the Dutch in this black buſi. 


neſs chiefly aimed at, was the excluding us ch * . 
trade, in which they effectually prevailed. 

It is indeed ſtrange, that, conſidering the { 180 the 
nation at ſea at the time we received this inſult, _ the quick 


ſenſe which the Engliſh always have of any national affront, no 
| proper ſatisfaction was obtained, nor any vigorous meaſures en 


tered into, in order to exact it. But the wonder will in a great 


meaſure ceaſe, when we conſider the ſtate of the crown, and of 
the people at that period. The king bad been engaged for 
many years in a tedious, diſhonourable, and diſtaſteful negocia- | 


tion, for the marriage of his ſon Prince Charles with the ptin- 
teſs of Spain: to the chimerical advantages he propoſed from 
this, he ſacrificed the intereſt of his family, the glory of his 


government, and the affeQions of his people; and yet could 


never bring the thing to bear, but was at laſt forced to break 
off the treaty abruptly, and to think of entering upon a war, 


to which he had been always averſe, eſpecially at the cloſe of 


his life and reign. Such was the ſituation of things when this 
accident bappened at Amboyna; and, therefore, though it 
made a great noiſe, and occaſioned much expoſtulation with 
that republic, yet the attention of the crown to the propoſed 
war with Spain, and its concern for the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate, joined to the neceſlity there was of managing the Dutch 
at ſo critical a juncture, hindered our proceeding any farther 


than remonſtrances, while our competitors kept excluſively ſo 


very conſiderable a branch of trade. I have taken the more 


pains to ſettle and clear up this matter, becauſe it is a full proof 
of a truth we ought never to forget, viz. that domeſtic diſſen · 


lions are particularly fatal to us as a trading nation, and that it 


is * impollible for us to maintain our commerce in a flouriſhing 
condition, 


„ urn ispo 


Condition, if we do not at leaſt enjoy peace, and with it unani, 
uu at home, whatever our circumſtances may he abroad. 

I know of nothing relating to naval affairs in this reign of 
which. I bave not already ſpoken, except the ſending a fleet ta 
bring home Prince Charles from Spain may be reckoned in that 
number. It conſiſted, however; of a few ſhips only, but, in 
good order, and well manned, ſo that the Spaniards are ſaid to 
have .exprefied great ſatisfaction at the fight of it, which, bow. 
ever, true or falſe, is a matter of no great conſequence. This 
voyage, though a ſhort one, gave Prince Charles ſome idea of 
maritime affairs, which proved afterwards. of benefit to the na, 
tion. The breaking the Spaniſh match made way for a war with 
that kingdom, much to the! ſatisfaction of the Engliſh ; but, in 
the midſt of the preparations that were making for it, the king 
ended his days at Theobald's,: on the 27th of March, 1625, in 
che goth year of his age, and in the 23d of bis reign*. His pa- 
cific temper occaſioned our having but little to ſay in this part of 
dur work; but, before we proceed to mention the eminent ſea 
men who flouriſhed in his time, it will be proper to give the 
reader a conciſe view of the improvement of trade and naviga- 
tion within this period, as well as a brief account of the pol 
nies ſettled, while this prince ſat upon the throne, 
It has been already ſhewn, that, under the public-ſpirited ads 
miniſtration of Queen Eliſabeth, this nation firſt came to have 
any thing like a competent notion of the benefits of an extenſive 
commerce, and began to think of managing. their own trade 
themſelves, which down to that period had been almoſt entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. So long as the war continued with 
Spain, our merchants went on in a right way; by which I mean, 
that they proſecuted their private advantage in ſuch a manner, 
as that it proved likewiſe of public utility, by increaſing the num- 
ber of ſeamen and of ſtout ſhips belonging to this kingdom: but 
after King James's acceſſion, and the taking place of that peace, 
which they had ſo long and ſo earneſtly expected, things took 3 
new and ſtrange turn. Our traders ſaw the manifeſt advantage of 
uſing large and ſtout ſhips, but, inſtead of building them, were 
content to frelght thoſe of their neighbours, becauſe a little mo- 
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16 $i to be Miel by this method. In e & this 


notion, bur ſhipping decayed in proportion as our trade increaſed, RO 
Fit, in the year 1615; things were come to 18 ſtrange a pals, 


' that there Were not ten ſhips of 200 tons belonging to the port 


of London: Upon this the Trinity-houſe petitioned the king, 
ſetting forth the matter of fact, and the dreadful' conſequences 
it would Have, with reſpect to our naval power; through the de- 

tay of feamen; and praying, that the king would put in Execus 

tion ſome good old laws, which were calculated for the redreſs 

of this evil; ſuggeſting alſo the example of the ſtate of Venice, q 

Who on a like occafion had prohibited their ſubjects to tranſport | 
an vod in foreign bottoms. The metchants undnimoully « op- 
poſed the mariners in this diſpute, and, having at this juncturfe 
better intereſt” at Court, prevailed; Tet in a year's time the ta- 
bles were turried, and the merchants, convinced of their own 
miſtake; joined with the tnatiners in a like application, An en. 
traordiviary accident produced this bappy effect. Two ſhips, 
each of the burden of zoo tons, came into the river of Thames, 


laden with carrants and cotton, the property of ſame Dutch 


mercharits reſiding here. "This immediately opened the eyes « of 
all our traders; they ſaw now; that through their own error 
they were come back to the very point from which they ſet out, 


und that; if ſome bold and effectual remedy was not immediately 


applied, our commerce would be gradually driven again by fo- 
teigners on foreign bottoms. They inſtantly drew up a repre- 
ſentation 6f "this, and laid it before the king and his council; 
upon which a proclamation was iſſued, forbidding any Engliſh 
ſubject to export or import goods in any but Engliſh bottoms . 
When onte' peple have entered into a courſe of induſtry, the 
benefits accruing from it will generally keep them in that road, 
ind even the difficulties they meet with turn to their advantage. 
Thus, after the Engliſh merchants had built a few large ſhips in 
their own ports, and furniſhed them with artillery and other ne- 
ceſlaries, they found themſelves in a condition to launch into 
many trades that were unthought of before; and, though for 
ſome time they ſuffered; not a little by the Algerines and other 


ere ol en n in \the end 3838 got more > than "ay loſt 
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by theſe accidents; for it put them upon building ill Jarger 
hips, as well as taking more care in providing and manning 
ſmall ones; which had ſuch an effect in the ſpace of ſeven 


years, that whereas ſhips of a hundred tons had been he. 
fore eſteemed. very large veſſels, and were generally built and 
drought from beyond the ſeas, now there were many merchant. 


men of three, four, and five hundred tons belonging to ſeveral 
ports, and upwards of a hundred veſſels, each of above 200 tons 


burden, belonging to Newcaſtle alone, all built at home, and 


better boilt than elſewhere; and, before the death of King James, 
our trade was ſo far increaſed, that, in the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon, we were little, 1 at ALA inferior i in maritime force 
to the Dutch . 


In reſpect to the 88 given mb has crown pros 


moting commerce and plantations in the Eaſt Indies and America, 
they were as great under this reign as under any ſucceeding one. 


Several voyages were made on account of the Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, and the king did not ſpare ſending an ambaſſador i into thoſe 


parts for their ſervice. Virginia and New England were in 


great meaſure planted, Barbadoes poſſeſſed and ſettled, and Ber- 
mudas diſcovered i in his time t. I do not know whether the at- 


tempts made for fixing colonies in Newfoundland, and Acadia, 
or New Scotland, deſerve any commendation, becauſe, as the) 
| were managed at that time, they could turn to little account; 

yet it muſt be allowed, that the government meant well by the 


encouragement given to theſe undertakings, which went ſo far 
as directing propoſals for ſettling Newfoundland to be read in 


_ churches, that all who had any mind 0 be concerned in ſuch 


attempts might have due notice u. Some benefits certainly ac- 


crued even from theſe abortive projects; they occaſioned build- 


ing a great many good ſhips, increaſed the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
added to the number of our ſailors, and kept alive that ſpirit of 


Sir William Monſon's naval. MOL p. 329, 350 Stowe's annals, p. 994. 


and the ſame facts are alſo to be met with in ſeveral of the treatiſes on commerce, 


which will be hereafter mentioned. t See a declaration of the ſtate of the 


colony of Virginia by his Majeſty's council for Virginia, London, 1620, 4to- 


Captain Smith's general hiftory of Virginia, New England, and the Summer- 
iſlands, London, 1627, fel. Purckas's pilgrims and pilgrimage, - + % Order, 
of the king in council at Theobald's, April 1ath, 1622, printed with other things, 
and directed to be rcad in churches, London, . 4 
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diſcovering which is eſſential to à beneficial commures; bnce, | 


whenever a nation comes to think it has trade enough; their 4 3 


trade will quickly decline. Beſides, it engaged abundance of 


knowing and experienced perſons to write upon all branches of £ 
traffic; and their books, which yet remain, ſufficiently prove, 


that there were numbers in thoſe days, who thoroughly under- 
ſtood all the arts neceſſary nk. wortee oh hom mt. ad on | 
tion, and uſeful commerce: . 

As to the navy, which was more pitticalirty the c care of the 
crown,” we find that it frequently engaged the attention of the 
king himſelf, as well as of his miniſters. In moſt of our naval 
hiſtories we have a liſt of nine ſhips added to the royal navy of 
England by this prince, which liſt is len won If IRR : 
dee and Rands thus: er | 


sn 1 Men in harbour, | Mien at be. | 
e 9 „ — 155 5 | 9 5 2 50. 8 
Happy Entrance, * - | * ee 160 
r Tok i. 
St. George, 2 i an L a 9 LE a 5 250 | re | 
Mary Roſe, ke „ r 
Triumph, - | 1413 200. 27% 
o be | PR 


3 
St. Andrews „ 1575 * 


But that this liſt is very Aefedtive, we may conclude 6 | 
hence, that there i is no mention therein of the greateſt ſhip built 
in this king's reign, and built, too, by his expreſs direction, of 
which we have ſo exact, and at the ſame time ſo authentic an 
account, chat it 1 not be amiſs to tranſcribe it, 


v Such as, An y of the means to make travel uſeful, > and PL 
nourable, by Thomas Palmer, London, 1600, 40. Virginia richly valued, by 
Richard Hakluyt, London, 1609, 4to. The planter's plea, or the grounds of 
plantations examined, and objections anſwered, London, 1620, to. A diſcourſe 
on the trade to the Eaſt Indies, by Thomas Mun. The maintenance of free 
trade, by George Malynes, merchant, London, 1622, gro. The centre of the 
eirele of commerce, by the ſame hand, WM n 4. Sir William 
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NT, This year, 1610, the king built 3 moſt goody ſhip far 
ce war, the keel whereof was 114 feet long, and the croſg 
« beam was farty-four feet in length; ſhe will carry fixty- 
e four pieces of great ordnance, and is of the burden of | 
11400 tong. This royal ſhip. is double · built, and is moſt ſump. 
4  tyouſly adorned, within and without, with all manner of CU- 
te xigus carving, painting, and rich gilding, being in all reſpech 
40 the greateſt and goodlieſt ſhip that ever was built i in England; 
“ and this gloripus ſhip the king gave unto his ſon Henry prince 
e of Wales. The 24th of September the king, the queen, the 
«, prince of Wales, the duke of York, and the Lady Elifabeth, 
_ & with, many great lords, went unto Woolwich to ſee it launch- 
5 ed; but, begauſs of the narrawnels of the dock, it could not 
te then be launched ; whereupon the prince came the next 
80 morning by three o'clock, and then, at the launching thereof, 
te the prince named it after his own dignity, and called, it The 
« Prince. The great workmaſter in building this ſhip was 
Mr. Phineas Pet, gentleman, ſome time maſter of arts of | 
« Emmanuel college in Cambridge v.? 

In the ſame author we have an account of the Kings going 
on board the great Eaſt India ſhip of 1209 tons, which was built 
here, and ſeems to have been the firſt of that ſize hunched | in 
this kingdom. The king called it The Trade's Increaſe, and 3 
pinnace of 250 tons, which was built at the ſame time, he called 
The Pepper: corn 2. 25 This ſhews that he was a favourer of nayi- 
gation 3 and, though I cannot pretend to ſay exactly what ad- 
ditions he made to the Engliſh fleet, yet, from ſome authentic | 
calculations I have ſeen, I think I may venture to affirm, that 
Queen Eliſabeth's ſhips of war, at the time of her death, might 
contain ſomewhat more than 16,000 tons, and that, in the days 
of King James, they amounted to upwards of 20,000 tons! 
The king alſo granted a commiſſion of inquiry for reforming che 
| abuſes i in the navy, the proceedings upon which are ſtil] preſerved 
in the Cotton library b. He was liberal likewiſe to ſeamen, and 
naturally inclined to do them honour but as in other things, ſa 
in this his was too much governed by his enen 1 | Bucking: 


Y Stowe”'s annals continued by Haves, p. 996. Mr. camden- s annals of the 
reign of King James under the year 1610. 2 Tid. p. 994. a From 
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ham managed the admitalty very indifferently, and, before his 
time, Gondomar had perſpaded King James, againſt reaſon, 
law, the inclinations of his people; nay, againſt his own fenſe of 
things, to take off the head of the greateſt man who: m—_ 


e pz uy now e Ong? 


A S the ne of this ee dee ww tilege ” 
have eſtabliſhed and given luſtre to any family, ſo his 


deſcent was honourable enough to exempt him from envy, even 
jn the high poſts which he by his merit obtained. There were 


ſevexal families of the name of Raleigh in the weſt, and three 


pancularly, which were ſeated in ſeveral parts of the country, 
and bore different arms. 'That from which this gentleman 


ſprung, may be, and indeed is, traced. to the reign of King 


John, as the Raleighs in general ate beyond the conqueſt 4. 
His father was Walter Raleigh, Eſq; of Fardel in the county 


of Devon. This gentleman had three wives, and children by 
them all. The laſt was Catherine the daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernon of Modhury, and reli of Otho Gilbert of Comp- 


ton in Devonſhire, Eſq; by this lady Mr. Raleigh had two ſons, 
Carew, who was afterwards knighted, and Walter, of whom 
we are treating, as alſo a daughter, Margaret, who was twice 


married... Thus it appears, that this gentleman was brother by 


* the mother's fide to thoſe famous 3 os yn Sir Hum- 


phry and Sir Adrian Gilbert. 5 


He was born in the year 1852, at a vleaſone farm called 


Hayes, ſeated in that part of Devonſhire which borders on the 
ſea, and after laying the foundations of literature in his own 
country, yas ſent to Oxford while a very young man fince, 


| according to. the beſt authority, he was there in 1568, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed hicaſelf by a proficiency in learning far beyond his 


"ye" e he _ to, and how long he ſaid i in re col- 
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lege is not very clear; neither is it well made out, though often 
and very..confidently. aſſerted, that he was afterwards of the 
Middle-Temple. . This we: may conſider as ſure, that, about 


1369, he, in company with many young gentlemen of good 


families and martial diſpoſitions, went over into France, as well 
to inſtruCt themſelves in the art of war, as to aſſiſt the Proteſ. 
tants in that kingdom, then grievouſly oppreſſed ®, He ſerved 
there ſome conſiderable time, and acquired both (kill and repu- 
tation. The former is evident from many judicious obſervations 
on thoſe wars which we meet with ſcattered through his works; 
and the latter is atteſted by contemporary and credible authors, 
It appears from a compariſon of facts and dates, that he was 
| ſomewhat more than five years thus employed, and having ſtill 
an earneſt defire to improve his military kill, and an eager thirſt 
for glory, he paſſed next into the Netherlands, where he ſerved 
| likewiſe ſome time againſt the Spaniards b. In theſe tranſactions 


| he followed, as it was natural for a young man to d o, weist ; 


ſhion of the times. France and the Netherlands were in thoſe 
days the ſchools of Mars; to which all were obliged to reſort 
who addicted themſelves to the ſword, and were willing to find 
- a way to reputation, by expoſing their perſons in the ſervice of 
their country. But whereas numbers were ruined by this courſe, 
ſuffering their minds to be corrupted by the licence of camps, 
and their. behaviour to be infefted with that fierce and boiſter- 


ous humour, which ſome take for a ſoldier-like freedom; Ra- 


leigh, on the contrary, made the true uſe of his ſervice in a 
foreign country, increaſed his ſtock of knowledge in all kinds, 
improved his {kill as a ſoldier by experience, and ſo completely 
poliſned his manner of addreſe, that at his return he was con- 
ſidered as one of the beſt bred and moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
men in England, at a 1 whes this was no n cha- 
raster. 

On Mr. Raleigb's coming beck to his native foil, in 1578, he 
5 found his brother Sir Humphry Gilbert engaged in a deſign of 
making diſcoveries in North- America, for which he had obtain» 
=d a patent and or the furtherance of which he had procured 


8 Camden? > ts A. D. 1869. Jac. Avguft. Thuani hiſtoriarum ſui tem- 
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the affiſtance of many; ends 
| he deten, and embarked, in it cordially. . When, it came to be 


thought to have made, but were attacked by the n 
their return; and though they made a very gallant. — had 
no reaſon. to boaſt of ſucceſs, loſing one of the beſt ſhips in their 
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ds. Raleigh was much taken with 


executed, many who. had been warmly concerned drew, back; 
Mr. Raleigh, however, not only continued firm to his engage 
ments, but reſolved to accompan 
iter all proved an; unfortunate ande would haye 
frighted a man of leſs, reſo utjon than Raleigh from venturing 
to ſea again: for they not only mifled the great diſcoveries; he 


{mall fleet, and in it a very gallant. young gentleman, whoſe 
name was Miles Morgans. . From this unlucky adventure, Mr. 
Raleigh arrived ſafe in 
and bad ſoon after thoughts of ſerving; bis queen and country 
in Ireland, where bis. holin 

iards bad ſent men, money, and 


to e 


but it appears from indubitable authority, that in 1580, he-had 
a captain's commiſſion under the preſident of Munſter, whiel 
was then a more honourable commiſſion than now, becauſe 
there were fewer. ſoldiers, . and conſequently more care was ta- 


ken in diſtributing commiſſions n. The next year Captain Ra- 


leich ſerved under the noble Earl of. Ormonde, then governar 


of Ulſter, a perſon. conſpicuous by. his Weston, birth and near 


relation to Queen Eliſabeth; but ſtill more ſo by his virtues and 


ſteady adherence to his duty, in ſpite of greater temptations than 
any other man met with, and by whoſe direCtions. Raleigh per- 


formed many ſignal ſervices. '. The Spaniſh fuccours, under the 
command of an officer of their own, aſſiſted by a choice body 


of. their Iriſh mene, bad, whiſcho3 and fortified a caſlle, 


1 Hakluyt, yol. iii. p. 173. Musgbes, vol. ii. p. 1369. Hooker's dedies- 
tion of his tranſlation and continuation of the Irith chronicles. „ 
captain Hayes's relation in Hakluyr, yol. iii. p. 164. Hooker's ſupple- 
nent to ny Via n p· Af: MS Cox g | biftory of Ireland, p. 366. 


which 


ny his brother in perlen i. Thie 


land, in the ſpring of the year 1579, 
s Pope Gregory VIII. and the. Spa. 


ft ſuch as, in breach of their oaths, and take arms gael 

their lawful fovereign, Mil cus. the throats of the Jngacenk - 

Englih', | » 2 135 7 44% 1 E N i 19 5 . Mrs: i | 
I is not very clear at what time our hero nde Seer 3 7 
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| which they” called fel Oreß n 
ſerve them for a place of retreat Whenever they found thein, 
ſelves diſtreſſed; and prove ald x key te admit freſh ſuteour 


from abroad; which they Unily expected, dd fbr which it was 
mighty well ſituated, as ſandirig upon cht bay of Smerwick, ot 


St. Mary Wiek, in the'eounty of Kerry. The then deputy of 
Trela#d,"Lofd Grey, was a perſon of great courage and indefati: 
gable” induftry, but withal of a very ſevete temper, aud patticy; 
larly prejudiced againſt the Triſh, and who reſolved "it all ka: 
ifs 26/Uiſpolſels/them of this fort; which he accordingly be. 
ſieged with his ſmall army for {ome time. 2 In' this dangefbus 
enterprte Captain Raleigh had his ſhare, commanding often iti 
the trenches, and contributing greatly to the reduction of the 
place; which Vas at laſt fotctt to fu er at diſcretion, and 
the lord-deputy' directed the gteateſt part of the garriſon to be 
but to the ſword. This was accordingly executed, though with 
great regret; by the Eaprains Raleigh and Mickworth *, Many 
Se rvices he performed in Ireland, f 4 nature not neceſſity 
for me to relate, and theſe very juſtly recsmmended him to the 


notice of the government, who, in 1581, honoured him wil 
2 joint: commiſſion to be governor of Munſter. In this cha- 


racter he eantinued to do the ſtate many important ſervict; 
which were amply rewarded by the grant of A large eſtate 
the county he had ſubdued .. * 

Tet all his care, and all his ſervices, did der bidder his ha- 
ving many enemies, and amongſt them the Lord deputy Grey; 


+ ſo that he ſeems to have been recalled in the latter end of the 


ſame year to England, where he was quickly' introduced to tlie 
queen's notice, and by his own merits attained a large ſhare in 
her favour®; and as he was forward to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
al public ſervices' of reputation, ſo on the return of the duke 
of Anjou into the Netherlands, he was one of thoſe who ac- 
companied him out of England, by the expreſs command of 
. Elifabeth; and © on his . to Ae in 1582; he 


'n Stowe, p. 688. Camden, p. 33335. Hooker's ſupplement to the Lriſh 
chronicle, fol. 111, Spevſer's ſtate of Ireland in his works, vol. vi. p. 186. 
where, however, he vindicates the lord deputy warmly, and ſpeaks as an eye and 
ear witneſs of all that paſſed. » Naunton's fragmenta regalia, p. 38, 29. 
D eteeſſer s commonwealth, p. 37. 2 coquin. p. 90. 
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over the prince of Orange Aten u de n, 
Some months after this ks reſided” at court; and was honoured 


who were proud of ſhewing the true judgment they -made of 
merit, by becoming patrons ts Raleight, In 1583, he was 
med in his brother Gilbert's ſecend attempt, and though 

he went not in perſon; yet he built a new ſhip,” called the bark 
Raleighy and furniſhed it completely for the voyage; the unſuc- 
refsful end of which it ſeemed to predict, by its untimely re- 
turn in leſs than à week to Plymouth, through a contagious diſ- 
temper which ſeized on the ſhip's crew. Yet did not either 
this accident; or the unfortunate loſs of his brother Sir Hun 
phry, which has been heretofore related, drive from Raleigh's 

thoughts a ſcheme ſo beneficial to his eountry, as theſe northern 
diſcoveries ſtemed to be. He therefore digeſted into writing an 
account of the advantages which he ſuppoſed might attend the 
proſecution of fuch a deſign; and having laid bis paper before 
the council, obtained her Majeſty's letters patent in favour ok 
his project, dated the twenty- fifth of March 1564 By this 


| ſeaſonable ititerpoſition, he kept alive that generous ſpitit of 
featching out, and planting diſtant countries, which has been 


ever fince of ſuch WANTS rte to the trade and e e of 5 
England. i 

It was not long dene Me, Raleigh carl his patent into 
execution; for having made choice of two worthy commanders, 
Captain Philip Amadas, and Captain Arthur Batlow, he fitted 
out theit veſſels with ſuch expedition, though intirely at his 
own expence, that on the twenty-ſeventh of April following, 


| they ſet fail from the weſt. of England for the coaſt of North 


America, where they fafely arrived in the beginning of the 
month of July, and Rh poſſeſſlon of that firie country, which 
has been fince ſo famous by the name beſtowed on it by Queen 
Elifabeth z and not given (1 is generally ſurmiſed) by] Sir Wal- 


1 Sir walker Ralcigh's selon 1  Kippig ws his ſelect 14 0 p. 36. 
t Sbirley's life of Sir Walter Raleigh; p. 19. Lloyd's ſtate-worthies, p. 487, 
1 Haktuyt, vol. iii. p. 49. t Hiſtorical account of the voyages of Sir 
W. Raleigh, Teste 1719, 90, p. B. Hakluyt, vol. in. p. %% „ Liſe 
of sir Walter Raleigh, by Oldys, p. 25. 1 


al. . 1 30 . About 


with the fuveut and protection even of contending ſtateſmen, 
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1 e knight of the ſhire for thee 
county of Devon », and making a conſiderable figure. in parlia- 
ment, he, upon "a occaſion, entering the royal preſence, in 


capacity, as a member of the Houſe of Commons, received 


| the honour of knighthood; but at what time is not exactly 
known. In 58 5, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a ſecond fleet 
for Virginia, in which he had very good fucceſs, his ſhips in 
their return taking a Spaniſh. prize, worth fifty. thouſand 
pounds . Ile was likewiſe concerned in Captain Davis's under - 
taking, for the. diſcovery | of the north-weſt paſſage; for which 
reaſon a promentory in Davis's. Rreights was called Mount Ra. 
leigh?. In reſpecꝭ to theſe public-ſpirited, and very expenſive 
projects, the queen was pleaſed to make him ſome profitable 
grants; ; particularly two, the firſt, of wine · licences *, and the 
other of a ſeigniory in Ireland, conſiſting of twelve thouſand 
acres, which he planted at his own expence, and many years 
after ſold to Richard Boyle, the firſt earl of Corke *. Encou- 
raged by thefe favours, he fitted out a third fleet for Virginia, 
and two barks, to cruize on the Spaniards near the Azores, 
which had ſuch ſucceſs, that they were obliged to leave many 
of their prizes behind them b. This good fortune of his abroad, 
was ſo improved by his own prudent behaviour at home, that 
the queen, in the latter part of the year 1 586, made him 
ſeneſchal of the duchies of Cornwall and Exeter, and lord- 


warden of the ſtanneries in Devonſhire and Cornwall, which 


preferments, though no more than his merit deſerved, yet ex- 
poſed him to the malice of ſuch as, having no deſerts of their 
own, def] ſpaired | of n by their i ING: the like advan- 
tages e. 1 

In the year. x 158), Sir Walter Raleigh Ktied out + fourth 
fleet for Virginia, at his own expence ; and in 1588 a fifth; 
but neither had any great ſucceſs, notwithſtanding all imaginable 


care was taken to provide them thoroughly in all reſpects, and 


to employ none in this ſervice but men of reſolution and repu- 


w Willis! s notitia benen. vol. Ii, p. 264. 1 « Hakluyt, vol. 
iii. p. 281. J Ibid, p. 101. 1 Oldys's life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, p. 26. 2 Con's hiſtory of freland, p. 389—30 . b Hakluyt, 
vol, ii. part ii. p. 7 _ © Beo Hooker's dedication of bis Supplement to 


the Iriſh chronicles to - fie Walter Raleigh. 
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tions. Theſe diſappointments, however, ſerved only to ſhew | 1 
dhe conſtaney of our hero's temper, and the firmneſs with n 
wich he purſued whatever appeared to him conducive to the 
public good, how little ſoever it turned to his private advan- 
uge⸗ With juſtice, therefore, was the wiſe Queen Eliſabeth 
liberal to ſuch a man, who, whatever he received from her 
bounty with one hand, beſtowed jit immediately in acts glorious + 
| 40. the nation wich the other. The fertile field thus refunds the 
- fan's rere e * A. a ng, ms 1 gol 
den cars. hit WI bh 148 : 1 
e ere of the ang af | _ 
Spain's famous armada, Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the —_—_ 
council appointed to conſider of ways and means for repulſing | 
thoſe-invaders; and his application of. his thoughts to this im- 
portant queſtion, at that time, produced ſuch a ſcheme for de- 
ſence, as may be of the greateit, uſe to this iſland; while it re- 
mains ſuch'*. He did not, however, confine himſelf to this 
| province of giving advice; but as he had often fitted out ſhips 
for his country's bonour, ad his own, ſo he now did the like 
for its defence; and not ſatisfied even with that, he expoſed 
Aſo his perſon,” among the many noble volunteers, who went 
to ſez upon that occaſion, and performed ſuch ſignal ſervices in 
the attack and deſtruction of that formidable fleet, as recom- 
mended him further to the queei's favour, who granted him 
ſome additional advantages in his wine-office, which he enjoyed 
throughout her whole reign, and was the principal ſource of 
that wealth, rok towed mach to his honour in all 
in ſervices. 
_ © About this time he made an ging of all his right: title, 
and intereſt in the colony of Virginia, to certain gentlemen and 
ö merchants of London, in hopes they might be able to carry on 
a ſettlement there, more ſucceſsfully than he had done. He 
had already ſpent upwards of forty thouſand pounds in his ſe- 
ö peral attempts for that purpoſe; and yet it does not appear that 
he por vith his Popes either out of a proſpect of gain, 


e . I / 


4 Hakluyr, vol, kt p. 206. | 1 See an extract of this piece in Oldys's 
| life of Sir Walter N Townſhend $ hiſtorical collces 


ERS” 


Yong, p. mm | 


making the aſſignment, an hundred pounds towards their firk 
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ſtead of taking a conſideration, he gave them, at the time of 


expences, neither did he make any reſerve, except the fifths of 
all gold and filyer mines. All his view was; to engage ſuch a 
number of joint ad venturers, as by their coneurring intereſts, 
and induſtry, might ſtrengthen his infant colony; and enable it 
to reach the end which he had deſigned. With the fame view 
he continued to aſſiſt the company with his. advice and pratec- 
tion, whenever they defired it; and the difficulties they ſtrug · 
gled with, for twenty years after, ſufficiently ſhewer; that it 
was not through any fault of the original proprietor Virginia 

did not ſooner flouriſh, and that his wiſdom arid prudence were 
no leſs ta be admired in this diſpoſal of his concern therein, 
than his courage and conduct deſerved applauſe, in firſt fix 
upon ſo advantageous a ſpot, which has ſince proved i 


worthy of all TAP er ann ape eee in en 


bay r 

When a ich was made by Doc * king of 
Veal; to Queen Eliſabeth, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 
his dominions, the terms he offered appeared ſo reaſonable, 
that her Majeſty was content to bear a canfiderable ſhare in 
that undertaking, and to encourage her public-ſpirited ſubjecte 
to furniſh the reſt d. Her Majeſty's quota confiſted: of ſix men 
of war, and threeſcore thouſand pounds; to which the adven- 
turers added a hundred and twenty fail of ſhips, and between 
fourteen and fifteen thouſand men, ſoldiers and failors. In the 
fitting out rhis fleet, Sir Walter Raleigh was deeply concerned, 
and took a ſhare himſelf in the expedition, of which a 
large account has been given 'alreadyi, and therefore there 
is no need of repeating it here; eſpecially fince we meet with 
no particulars, which perſonally reſpect Sir Walter worth men- 
tioning, except it be taking ſome hulks belonging to the Hanſe- 
towns, for which he, together with ay VO PET 


8 Hakluyt's voyages, firſt edit. p. $15. h See Don Antonio's let 
ter to the treaſurer, in Strype's annals, vol, iii. p. 426. | 1 the 
ayal hiſtory of _ Eliſabeth, p. 369. | 
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8 ſpecial: mark of the queen's favour, a gold chain. : 


The: next year he made a voyage to Ireland, and towards the 
litter end of it, formed a grand deſign of attacking the Spa- 
piards FR _g = e Sg 
Panama? - 

. ine that el Portogrly ns penchy a. che 


queen's charge, and partly at that of private perſons, among 


whom the principal were Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir John 
Hawkins z the former. intending to pit as commander 
in chief of the fleet, which conſiſted of two of the queen's 


{hips, and thirteen ſail beſides n. Many accidents happened, 


which detained theſe ſhips on the Engliſh. coaſt for twelve 
weeks ; but at laſt Sir Walter Raleigh failed on the Gixth of 
Mays 1592+ The very next day Sir Martin Frobiſher follow - 
ed, and overtook him with the queen's letter to recal him; but 


bes thinking bis honour too deeply engaged, continued at ſea, 
ll all hopes of ſugceſs, according to their intended ſcheme, was 
loſt; and then returned, leaving the command of the fleet to 


Sie Martin Frobiſher, and Sir John Burgh (or Burrough), 


In purſuance: of theſe orders, Sir John Burgh happily made 
himſelf maſter of the Madre de Dios, or Mother of God, one 


of the greateſt ſhips belonging to the crown of Portugal, which | 


he brought ſafely into Dartmouth, on the th of September, in 
the ſame year®. This is ſaid to have been the wod.confider- 
able prize, till then, taken in this war, apd therefore it wer not 
de amiſs to give a particular account of it. 5-05; 11 

This carrack was in burden no leſs than ſixteen den tons 


Thereof nine hundred were merchandize; ſhe (carried thirty- 


two pieces of braſs ordnance, and between ſix and ſeven hun- 
dred paſſengers ; was built with decks, ſeven ſtorey, one main 
orlope, three cloſe decks, one fore-caſtle, and a ſpare deck, of 
two floors a-piece. According to the - obſervations of Mr. Ro- 


u Adams, an excellent geometrician, ſhe was inlength, from 


_ |} Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Oldys, p. 30. 1 Hakluyt, vol. ii. 
part il. p. 194. mm Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 280. 
u See a true report of the honourable ſervice by Sir John Burrough, liente- 
1 general of — eat, prepared dy Sir Walter n. in Hakluyt, as be- 

re ejted. 


the 


the beak-head to the ſtern, 165 feet; in breadth, near 47 feet; 


the length of her keel, 100 feet; of the main-maſt; 121 feet 
its circuit at the partners, nbar eleven feet; and her main. | 
yard, 106 feet. As to her lading, according to the catalogus 
taken at Leadenhall, the 15th of September this year, the 
principal wares conſiſted of ſpices, drugs, ſilks, callicoes, : car. 


china-ware, ebony; beſides pearl, muſk, civet, and ambergris; 


with many other conimodities of inferior value. The caragi- 


ſon freighted ten of our ſhips for London, and was, by mode- 
rate computation, valued at a hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds Sterling o. When this veſſel was firſt taken, both-Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir John Hawkins judged it to be worth 
four times that ſum a; and ſo in all probability ſhe was: but in 


ſpite of all the care Sir John Burgh could take, the ſeamen 


proprietors in a much better ſituation, when ſhe was brought 


home. Sir William Monſon tells us the reaſon; and I chuſe to 


give it in his own words. 4 The queen's adventure,“ ſays be, 
e in this voyage, was only two ſhips, one of which, and the 
« leaſt of them too, was at the taking the carrack; which title 
«« joined to her royal authority, ſhe made ſuch uſe of, that the 


.< reſt of the adventurers were forced to ſubmit themſelves to 


« her pleaſure, with whom ſhe dealt but indifferently*.” Thus 


it appears, from unexceptionable authority, that the queen, and 


not Sir Walter, was moſt benefited by this capture; and there 


is reaſon to believe the like happened upon- other occaſions, 


though Sir Walter was generally left to bear che blame. 
While Sir Walter remained at home, his great genius diſ- 
played itſelf in all the employments worthy of a citizen, in a 
free ſtate. He ſhone in the ſenate as a patriot, and the remains 
we have of his ſpeeches, leave us in doubt which we ought 


moſt to admire, the beauty of his eloquence or the ſtrength of 
| his underſtanding. He was, beſides, the patron: and protec- 


Ys p Aﬀirmed in the cloſe of the ſaid sccount, q This | 


original is ſtill preſerved in the Harleian collection, Oldys's life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, p. 65. r Naval tracts, p. 181, s Sir Simonds d'Ewes 


our nal of Queen Elifabeth*s parliaments, p. 478, 494, 488, 490, &c. Hayward 


"Cownthend's hiſtorical collections, fol. 65. 
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ne of learned men, the great encourager of all public underta- 
and one of the queen's declared favourites at court t. It 
vas here that Sir Walter Ralcigh found himſelf at a loſs. In 


Mrs. Throckmorton, one of the-queen's ladies of honour, and 
the conſequences of this amour proved ſuch as could not be con- 
cealed. The queen, though ſhe had paſſed by errors of a like 
nature in Leiceſter and Eſſex, yet puniſhed this miſtake of Ra- 
leigh very everely ; but whether led thereto by the inſinuations 
of his enemies, or from a notion, that the greater a man's abi- 
lities the leſs his offences deſerved pardon, I pretend not to de- 
termine . However, the queen's frowns wrought, in this re- 
ſpect, a proper reformation. Sir Walter meditated in his re- 
tirement a greater genen * than hitherto he had undertaken 
while in the queen's favour, and that was the difcovery of the 
rich and ſpacious empire of Guiana, a noble country in South 
America, which the Spaniards had then _— rilited, and to 
this day have never conquered. 

From the time he firſt e this notion, be ade it his | 
bulineſs to collect whatever informations might be had relating 
to this place, and the means of entering it. When he thought 
| himſelf as much maſter of the ſubject as books could make him, 
he drew up inſtructions for Captain Whiddon, an old experien- 
ced officer, whom he ſent to take a view of the coaſt, and who 
returned with a fair report of the riches of the country, the poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering and ſubduing it, and the treachery and 
eruelty of the Spaniards ſettled in its neighbourhood. This fix- 
ed Sir Walter in his reſolution; and therefore, having provided 
a ſquadron of ſhips at his own expence, and thoſe of his noble 
friends the Lord · high-· admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil, be 
prepared for this adventure ?, which he alſo accompliſhed. 
On the Gth of February, 1595, he failed from eee and 

arrived at the iſle of Trinidado on the 22d of March. He there 
made + Meſent eaſily maſter of St. Joleph's, a {mall * and took 


_ © Naunton's 8 be Lord's ſtate 88 w 8 
p. 695. Dr. Birch's memoirs of Queen Eliſabeth, vol. i, p. 79. Naunton's' 
fragmenta regalia, Lloyd” s ſtate worthies. x See the dedication prefixed 


to his own diſcourſe hereafter mentioned. WY Life of Sir Walter Raleigh 
* Wa p. 77. | | 
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ſpite of all his wiſdom and prudence he became enamoured of 7 
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me Spaniſh governor Antonio Boreo priſoner, who/guve hit 4 


full and exact deſcription of the neighbouring continent, and the 
trade in thoſe parts, unknown before to the Engliſh. On this 
information he left the ſhip at Trinidado, and with a hundred 
men, in ſeveral little barks, proceeded up the river Oronoque 

40% miles in\fearch of Guiana, Carrapana, one of the petty 
kings of the country, and ſeveral others of them, refigning their 
ſovereignties into his hand for the queen's uſe. But the weather 
was ſo hot, and the rains ſo violent, that he was forced to re- 
tire in as much danger of being borne down by the rapid torrents 
of water, as cruſhed by the rage and power of his enemies. The 
inhabitants of Cumana refuſing to bring in the contribution he 
affigned them to pay to fave the town, he fired it, as alſo St. Ma. 


ry's and Rio de la Hacha; which done, he returned home with 


glory and riches. Of the whole of his proceeditigs, the manner 
of his entering this hidden country, and making a farther pro- 


greſs there in a month, than the Spaniards had done in half 2 


century; of the nature of the ſoil, and the certainty of finding 
many and rich mines of gold, Sir Walter has left us ſo fair, ſo 
copious, and ſo well written a relation *, that, if his ſubſequent 
unfortunate voyage had not thrown a ſhade over fo bright a 
proſpect, we could ſcarce render a reaſon why Guiana ſhould 


not at this time have been as thoroughly known, "ws as com 


pletely ſettled by the Engliſh as Virginia. 

Whatever might be pretended by the deep and cunning ſtateſ- 
men of that age, as that many things fabulous, and more un-. 
certain, were related in Sir Walter's account, and that it was 


hazarding too much to ſend a large fleet, well manned, into fo 


ſickly a climate; whatever, I ſay, of this kind was pretended 
(as wiſe men will never want pretences, even when their paſſions 
incline them to do weak things), yet envy was certainly the true 
cauſe why his propoſals were poſtponed at firſt, and afterwards, 
notwithſtanding all his preſſing ſolicitations, abſolutely rejected. 
Sir Walter, however, to ſhew his own entire confidence in this 


2 Under the title of * The diſcovery of the large, rich, and besbtitul empire 
© of Guiana, with a relation of the great and golden city Manao, called by the 
«« Spaniards El Dorado, and performed in the year 1593 by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
« imprinted at London by Nobert Robinſon, to, tro 

« Scc Captain Kemeys's dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh, * 
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ſcheme, and. perhaps with a view to make things o plain; that 
ten bis detractors ſhould have nothing to object, fitted out two 
ſhips at his own e&pence; the Delight and the Diſcoverer, and 
ſent them under Captain Kemeys, who had lerved i in the former 
enterprize to Guiana, aß well to make farther inquiries; as in 
ſome meaſure, to.keep his word with the Indians, to whom he 

had proraiſed, i in the name of the queen his miſtreſs, ſuch afliſt- 
ance as might enable them to drive away the Spaniards, who 
were continually attempting rather to extirpate than ſubduethem. 
This voyage Kemeys ſucceſsfully performed, and at his return 


| publiſhed ſuch an account of his expedition as might have con- 
yerted; to Sir Walter Raleigh's opinion of Guiana, all whom 
| invincible ignorance or over-weauling prejudice, had not deſtined | 


to remain madels 
The next important expedition i in which we ind Sir Walter 
ngaged; was that famous one to Cadiz, wherein the earl of 
ex and the Lord-high-admiral Howard were joint com- 
hinders, and Sir Walter Raleigh, with many other perſons of 
preat military {kill and prudence, appointed of their council e. 
We have Already given a general account of the nature and 
deſign of this expedition, and here therefore we ſhall dwell only 
on ſuch particulars as more immediately relate to the gentleman 
of whom we are ſpeaking. The fleet failed in the beginning of 
June 1596, and on the 20th of the ſame month they arrived be- 
fore Cadiz, The Lord-admiral's opinion was to attack and take 
he town firſt; that the Engliſh fleet might not be expoſed to the 


fre of the ſhips in the port; and that of the city and forts adja- 


cent, at the lame time. The council of war, which he called 
upon this occaſion, concurred with him in opinion, and fo a re- 
lolution was taken inſtantly to attack the town d. 

It ſo happened, that Sir Walter Raleigh was not at this coun- 
al, and the earl of Efſex was actually putting his men into boats 
before Raleigh was acquainted with the deſign. As ſoon as he 
knew it, he went to the earl, and proteſted againſt it, offering 
ſuch weighty reaſons for their falling firſt on the galleons, and 


d A relation of the ſecond voyage to Guiana, peiformed and written in 1596, 
dy Lawrence Kemeys, gent. Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii, p. 683. © Camden's 
annals, p. 720. d Sir William  Monion' $ naval tracts, p. 184, Triumphs 
of Neſſau, fol. 187, Purchas's puer ms, vol. iv. p. 1929. 
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the ſhips in the bardeer chat the earl was convinced of the nes 
ceſſity of doing it, and defired Sir Walter to diſſuade the Lord- 
admiral from landing. Sir Walter undertook it, and prevailed 
vith him to conſent, that the fleet ſhould firſt enter the port, 
and fall on the Spaniſh galleons and gallies. en he returned 
to the earl of Eſſex with the news, crying out aloud in his long. 
boat, Entrames, the earl flung his hat into the fea for joy, and 
prepared to weigh anchor. Sir Walter gave the lord-admiral a 
draught of the manner in which he thought beſt to begin the 
fight. Two great fly-boats were to board a galleon, after they 
had been ſufficiently battered by the queen's fhips of war; which 
deing agreed on, and both the generals perſuaded to lead the 
main body of the fleet, Raleigh in the W arfpight had the com- 
mand of the van, which was to enter the harbour and conſiſted 
of the Mary Rofe commanded by Sir George Carew, the Lyon 
by Sir Robert Southwell, the Rainbow by Sir Francis Vere, the 
Swiftſure by Capt. Croſs, the Dreadnought by Sir Conyers Clif- | 
ford, and the Nonpareil by Mr. Dudley, Theſe were followed 
by the fly-boats and London hired ſhips, the Lord Thomas 
Howard leaving his own ſhip, the Mere Honeur, to go on 
board the Nonpareil. Yet the action did not commence that 
evening, becauſe, being a matter of great importance, the coun- 
'  Cil had not time to regulate the manner of it exactly e. 
On the 22d of June, Sir Walter weighed anchor at break of 
day, and bore in towards the Spaniſh fleet, which had thus dif- 
| poſed itſelf to reſiſt the attack. Seventeen gallies were ranged 
under the walls of the city, that they might the better flank the 
Engliſh fhips as they entered, and hinder them from paſſing for- 
ward to the galleons. The artillery from Fort-Philip played on 
the fleet, as did the cannon from the curtain of the town, and 
fome culyerins ſcoured the channel. When the Spaniſh admi- 
ral, the St. Philip, perceived the Engliſh approaching under fail, 
me alfo fet fail, and with her the St. Matthew, the St. Thomas, 
the St. Andrew, the two great galleaffes of Liſbon, three fri- 
gates, convey to their plate-ffeet from the Havannab, two ar- 


e Sir Walter Raleiph's relation of the action at Cadiz, publiſhed by bis grand- 
ſon Philip Raleigh, Eſq; at the end of an abridgment of Sir Walter Raleigh's 


hiftory of the world, 1700, 8%. Triumphs of Naſſau, and Purehas's pilgrims, 
before cited. : 


goſies, 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH, | . 
* very ſtrong i in artillery, the admiral, vice-admiral, and 


 rear-admiral of Nueva Eſpanna, with forty other great ſhips | 


bound for Mexico and other places. Of theſe the St. Philip. 
the St. Matthew, the St. Andrew, and the St. Thomas, four 
capital. ſhips. came again to anchor under the fort of Puntal, 
in the ſtreight of the harbour which leads to Puerto - Real. On. 
the ſtarboard · ſide they placed the three fri gates, behind them 
the two galleaſſes of Liſbon, The argoſies, and the ſeventeen 
gallies, they poſted to play on the Engliſh as they entered the 
harbour; and behind theſe the admiral, vice-admiral, and rear- 
almiral of New Spain, with the body of the fleet, hoping by. 
this great ſtrength to defend the entrance; their line. reaching 
like, a bridge oyer the ſtreight from point to point, and was 
guarded by the fort of Puntal, Sir Walter, in the van of the 
Engliſh was ſaluted by Fort-Philip, by the cannon on the cur- 
tain, and by all the gallies in good order. Raleigh ſcorned 
their fire, and anſwered with, a flouriſh of trumpets, without 
diſcharging a gun. The ſhips that followed him beat ſo thick: 
on the gallies, that they preſently betook them to their dars, 
and got up to join the galleons in the ſtreights. Sir Walter 


gare them ſeveral broadſides as they drove by him, and bore 


down on the St. Philip and St. Andrew, as more worthy of bis 
fire. The Lord Thomas Howard came to an anchor by him; 
Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion did the ſame on the one ſide, 
and the Dreadnought and the Mary Roſe on the other; the 
Rainbow lay on Puntal ſide; and thus they cannonaded each 
other for three hours. — ten o'clock the Earl of Eſſex, 
impatient to hear the noiſe of the guns and to be himſelf out. 
of action, made through the fleet, headed the ſhips on the lar- 
board · ſide of the Warſpight, and anchored as near Sir Walter 
as poſſible, Raleigh kept always cloſeſt to the enemy, and ſtood 


ſingle in the head of all. After they had played ſo long on the 


capital ſhips, Sir Walter went in his {kiff to the admiral, deſi- 
ring that the fly-boats which were promiſed him might come up, 
and then he would board the enewy; if not, he would board 
them with the queen's ſhip, it being the ſame to him whether 
be ſunk or burnt, and one of them would certainly be his fate. 
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'The Earl of Eſſex and 'the Lord 1 Tho as 1 Howard had afred 
| him they would ſecond him f. n 


After a long and deſperate' fight, Sir Walter deſpairing of the 
fly-boats, and depending on Lord Eſſex and Lord Thomas 


Howard's s promiſes to aſſiſt him, prepared to hoard the Spani 
admiral ; which the latter no ſooner perceiyed, than the, and 


the « other capital. ſhips following her example, ran aſhore. The 


2dmiral and the-St. Thomas they burnt; the St Matthew and 
the St. Andrew were ſayed by the Engliſh boats before they 
took fire. The Engliſh were merciful after their victory; but 
the Dutch, who did little or nothing in the fight, put all to the 
ſword, till they were checked by the lord-admiral, and their 
cruelty reſtrained by Sir Walter Raleigh. 'The' moſt remark- 

able circumſtance i in this whole affair ſeems to be the diſpropor- 
tion between the Engliſh and Spaniſh force, there being but ſe. 


ven ſhips of the former againſt ſeventy-one « of the latter. This | 


great blow rendered the taking of the city, which followed it, the 
more eaſy, which, howeyer, was performed rather by dint of 
yalour than cendud, and with ſuch an impetuoſity, as did leſs 
honour to the officers than to the ſoldiers. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to whom undoubtedly the chief honour of the naval victory was 
due, went aſhore, though he was wounded, to have ſome ſhare 
of this; ; but when he ſaw that all things were in confuſion, he 
very wiſely 1 returned on board the fleet 8. a 

The next morning Sir Walter ſent to the lord-admiral for or- 
ders to follow the Spaniſh Weſt India fleet outward bound, lying 
then i in Puerto-Real, where they « could not eſcape him; but in the 
hurry and confuſion eyery one was in on the taking « of the town, 
this opportunity was ſlipt, and no anſwer returned to his de- 
mand. In the afternoon the merchants of Seville and Cadiz 
offered two millions to ſave thoſe ſhips; ; and while the bargain 
Hung, the Duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed all that rich fleet to 
be burnt; and thus were all the galleons, gallies, frigates, ar- 
goſies, and the fleets of New-Spain, royal and trading, conſu- 
med, except t the St. Matthew and 155 St. Andrew, which were 


# 


f See the foregoing relations, and the voyage to Cadiz, in Hakluyt's alle 
tion, 8 Camden, Triumphs of Naſſau, Hakluyt' s account of. the Cadiz 
voyage, Vere's commenterics, P- 3% and Sir Walter' 5 own account before 

mentioned. | 
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n poſſeſſion of the Engliſh.” The ton was very ich in mer- 
chandize and plate. Mary wealthy priſoners were given ta the 
land-commanders, who were entiehed hy their ranſom, ſome 
bad ten; ſome lixteen, ſome twenty thouſand ducats for their 
prifoners z ; othery' Had houſes and goods given them; and'ſold 
them to the owners for vaſt fums'of money. Sir Walter got, 
to uſe bis bn words, «Ka lame leg and deformed ; for the reſt, 
tt he either ſpoke too late, or Tas otherwiſe reſolved; he 
« wanted not good words, yet had poſſeſſion of e on = 


( verty and pain ds 


In their return home they tak Faro in the kingdom 6b AL 
garve 3 z and Efſex propoſed ſome other enterprizes, in which he 
was oppoſed, and the point carried againſt him by the concur, 
ſing opinions of the chief land and ſea- officers.” "Yet on his re- 
turn, Eſſex publiſhed ſome remarks, or, as he calls them, ob- 
jections f in relation to this voyage, wherein (as Mr. , Oldys well 
obſeryes, and thereip juſtly cenſures Sir Henry Wotton) the ear! 
queſtions every body's conduct but his own. The queen, how- 
ever, taking time to inform herſelf, made a right judgment of 
the whole affair; in conſequence of which, the paid à due re- 
ſpect to eyery\ man's mern And 957 th none thai to that of | 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Immediately after his return, our hero betböught himſelf of 
his favourite project, the ſettling Guiana. In order to further 
diſcoveries which might effectually lead thereto, he ſent a ſtout 
pinnace, well freighted with every thing neceſſary, under the 
command of Captain Leonard Berrie, which ſafely arrived there 
in the month of March 1597 3 and having entered into a friend- 
ly commerce with the inhabitants of the coaſt, and learned from 
them very particular accoynts of the preſent ſtate and riches of 
the higher country, they returned again to the port of Plymouth 
the 28th of June following. This expedition ſeems to be an 
indubitable proof of two things; firſt, that Sir Walter himſelf 
was in earneſt in this diſcovery, otherwiſe there can be no cauſe 
aſſigned, why, having ſo many matters of importance upon his 
hands, he ſhould yet buſy himſelf in an n of this kind. 


'b Camden, Vere's commentaries, p. BY and Six Walter's relations 


| Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 106, 
Secondly, ; 
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Secondly, that hs Walter's hopes were as well founded as it. 
was poſſible for a man's to be, in a thing of this nature, ſince 
che account given us of this voyage is ſuch an one as is able to 


n-Zait.oÞjoags ? ail acre ond wood 


Phe next public ſervice n we meet un Sir Walt 
Baloighy 4 is that called The Ifland.Voyage, of which we have 
alſo given a copious account formerly. In this undertaking, of | 
which we have as full and clear memorials as of any in the glo- 
rious reiga' of Queen Eliſabeth, it very plainly appears, that 


Effex had the command, and Raleigh the abilities ; which was 
the true reaſon why the former acquired ſo little honour, and 
the latter ſo much; though with a leſs jealous commander he 
had certainly attained more. Their diſputes began early. A 
misfortune fell out in Raleigh's ſhip in the bay of Biſcay, which 
obliged him to lie behind the fleet; and afterwards, when this 


accident was repaired, and he came to the rock of Liſbon, be 
met with a large number of ſhips and tenders, which were by / 


him conducted to the Azores. This ſignal ſervice the creatures 
of Eſſex, by a ſort of logic in which they were well practiſed, con- 


ſtrued into a high offence; for they pretended, that theſe veſſels 


had quitted the general, to wait on the rear-admiral; but vir 
Walter having convinced the earl, that theſe, ſhips came to the 
rock of Liſbon as the rendezvous appointed by himſelf, and that 
he finding them there, had brought them, as. became him, to 
attend upon his Lordſhip, Eſſex had ſenſe enough to be pacified 
for that time i: but ſoon after things went wrong again. It was 


agreed in a council of war, that the general and Sir Walter 


Raleigh ſhould land jointly on the iſland of Fayall, where Ra- 


leigh waited four days for his lordſhip, and hearing nothing of 


him, held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, by ſuch 


as were leſs concerned for Eſſex's honour than the nation's glo- 


ry, that Sir Walter ſhould attempt by himſelf, what it was ſet- 


tled they ſhould jointly have performed. This reſolution he 


executed, and ſhewed therein as much perſonal courage as any 


private ſoldier, and all the conduct that could be expected from 


a rf mie and experienced commander; ſo that we need not 


k gee the re! lation of this voyage by Mr. Thomas Maſham, in Hakluyt, vol. 


iii, p. 692. 1 See the accurate relation of all that paſſed in this voyage, 


by Sir Arthur Gorges, in Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1938. 
wonder 
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wonder 10 met with ſucceſs, and did all that he deſigned; * 


ſex, on his arrival, forgot the public ſervice, and thought E 
nothing but his own private diſgrace, which vexed him ſo much, 
that he broke ſome of the officers who had behaved gallantly 
under Raleigh; and ſome talk there was of trying bim, and 
taking off his head; but at laſt, by the mediation of Lord 
Thomas Howard, who was vice-admiral, and Sir Walter's con- 
deſcending to excuſe his having done ſo much, before bis lord- 

ſhip did any thing, matters were made-up once again. The ca- 
ſhiered officers were reſtored, Raleigh returned to his care af 
the public ſervice, and Eſſex proceeded in his miſtakes n. In 
conſequence of theſe, they miſſed the Weſt India fleet, dee 


Raleigh had the good luck to take ſome prizes, the produce of 


which paid his men, ſo that he loſt neither credit nor money by 
the voyage. On his return, though Eſſex is ſaid to have found 
means to throw the miſcarriage of all his pompous promiſes on 
inevitable accidents, with the mob, and ſome of his creatures 
imputed them to Sir Walter; yet theſe accuſations would not 
paſs with the queen, who ſhewed Raleigh more favour than 
ever; even though he took leſs pains to vindicate himſelf, and 
teſtified more reſpect for the great car} than perhaps any or 
man would have done®, 


The next year we find him again in . adore be dit. Nl 


tinguiſhed himſelf, by uniting what of late have been thought 
oppoſite characters, the patriot and the ſervant of the crown, 
but which he ſhewed to be very conſiſtent, 'By his intereſt with 
the queen, he procured ſome griping projects to be diſcounte- 
nanced; by his weight in the houſe, he promoted ſupplies; he 
_ alſo obtained ſome indulgences for the tinners in Cornwall, and 
ſhewed himſelf, upon all occaſions, a ready and a rational ad- 
vocate for the poor. In 1599, when the queen was pleaſed to 
fit out, in the ſpace of a fortnight, ſo great a navy as ſtruck her 
neighbours with awe, Sir Walter was appointed vice-admiral.;z 
which honour, though he enjoyed it but for a ſingle month, yet 
Was a high mark of _ en s RR ſince at chat time 


m See 3 an b account of this aff 2 Sir Walter himſelf, in | his hiſtory : 
of the world, b. v. c. i. 5 9. and in the before mentioned relation. n Sc 
sir Arthur Gorges's account before referred tu. Veic's commentaries, p. 65. 


66, 67. SL 85 . | 


the wus no leſs apprehenſive ol ſtirs at home, than of an inst. 
fon. from abroad. In 1600, the queen was pleaſed to ſend 
Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh to the Dutch; and aſtet 
conferring with Prince Maurice bf Naſſau, Sir Walter returned 
again about the middle of the year, and, a little after; he was 
by the queen made governdt bf the iſland of J erſey 5 but ſhe 
reſerved three hundred pounds a- year out of that government 
to be diſpoſed of as ſhe thought 1 

His next great ſervice was againſt Eſſex, in His inſurrectiot 
in the February following. It would be a great deal beſide ou 
purpoſe to enter into à long detail of that perplexed affair. Let 
it ſuffice then that we obſerve, after a due cotnpariſon. of what 
contemporary Writers have left us of this matter, that Lord 
Eſſex was his own enemy, and that he brought Sir Walter 
name upon the carpet to ſcreen his on deſigns: He gave ont 
that the cauſe of his arming was to defend himſelf againſt his 


Perſonal enemies, pretending that Cbbham and Raleigh had / 


contrĩved a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate him: whereas Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt had in truth made a propoſal of this fort to Efſex, with 

reſpect to Raleigh; and when this was judged impraQticable; 
_ adviſed the propagating the other ſtory to colour their proceed: 
ings, as bimſelf confeſſed. When the miſchief broke but, Sir 
Walter did his duty, and no more than his duty. Some, in- 
deed, have reported, that after the earl of Eſſex was condem- 
ned, he preſſed the queen to ſign a warrint for his execution, 
and that he ſhewed a particular pleaſure in beholding his death; 
which, however, is not ſtriftly true; for though he had placed 
himſelf near the ſcaffold before the earl appeared, yet he re- 
moved from thence before his death, becauſe the people ſcem- 
ed to take his appearance there in a wrong light : but this he 
afterwards repented ; becauſe, when the earl carae to die, he ex- 
preſſed a great deſire to have ſeen and ſpoke to bim, from 4 
foreſight of which Sir Walter Raleigh had taken that poſt: 


| The point of fact, as to his ſentiments upon this ſubſect, has 
been effectually cleared ſince the publiſhing this work, by the 


appearance of the following letter; from Sir Walter Ralcigh's 
original, now in the collection of manuſcripts belonging to the 
right honourable the earl of Saliſbury, and printed by Dr. 


© Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 126—7 30, N 
Murdin. 
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hefore aſſerted, frice Sir Walter; though he Wowed a very 


time eſtabliſhed his advice on his concern for the queen's 


thus it runs 1 


4. Sr 
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I « repent it when it ſhall be too late. His malice i is flxt, and 


« to your good. nature, knowing that you work but upon her 


« decline to a common perſon. ' For after-revenges fear ther 


« ther's ſon, and loveth him. Humours of men ſucceed not, 
à but grow by occaſions, and accidents of time and power. 


. hearers. Northumberland that now is, thinks not of Hat- 
« ton's iſſue; . Relloway lives that murdered the brother of 
« Horſey; and Horſey let him go by all his lifetime, I could 
«name you a thouſand of thoſe, and therefore after-fears are 


7 «© but prophieſies, or rather conjectures from cauſes remote. 
] 4 Look to the preſent, and you do wiſely, His ſon ſhall be 
; . « the youngeſt earl of England but one, and if his father be 
| % now kept down, Will Cecil ſhall be able to keep as many 


| ; « men at his heels as he, and more too. He may alſo matche 
| e in a better houſe than bis, and ſo that fear is not worth the 


0 fearing. But if the father continue, he will be able to break 


« the branches, and pull up the tree root and all. Loſe not 
«. your advantage; if you do I note your deſtiny. 


Vol. I. e — 6 Let - 
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Mardin. I lakes 0 reit Mwerälzcu, iir relpegt tb Flat uns 
hight perſotiar kriendſkip for Sir Robert Cl; yet at the Lime 
| Bifery. In this, which is a little ſtrange, he had the cart of 
Eſſers concurrence, who declared to the preacher, ſent to at- 


tend, and to worm out his ſeerets; in priſors, that the queen = 
could never be ſafe while he lived. But to come to the letter, 


& jt for a gobd counſel to relent towards this tyrant, you! will 


will not evaporate by any of your mild courſes, fot he will 
&« aſcribe the alteration to her Majeſty's puſillanimity;' and not 


4. humour, and not out of any love towards him. Ttie leſs 
« you. take him, the leſs he ſhall be able to harm you' and 
« yours. And if her Majeſty's favour faile him, he will againe 
not. For your own father, that was eſteemed to be the 
« contriver of Norfolk's ruinz yet his ſon followeth your fa- 


* Somerſet made no revenge on the duke of Northumberland's | 
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- & Let the queen hold Bothwell while he bath him. He 
« will ever be the canker of her eſtate and ſaufty. Princes 
4 are loſt by ſecurity, and preſerved by prevention. I have 
« ſeen the laſt of her ha 47 and * . _ his l- 
6 „ : 
. 4 Yours, We. w. Re- | 

sir W. R-toSirR. c. 1601. ; | 


"here i is nothing more ſhrewd al ſenfible in this letter, than 
the giving Eſſex the name of Bothwell, This ſingular ' perſon 
was, in a baſtard line, the grandſon of James V. king of 
Scots. He came to the court of King James then reigning, by 
the name of Captain Francis Stuart, grew into favour, was 
created earl of Bothwell, and made lord high-admiral of Scot- 
land. He was not only a perſon of boundleſs arrogance and 
ambition, but of ſo reſtleſs and unruly a ſpirit, that he kept 
the king and kingdom in centinual confuſion. - He was forfeit- 
cd over and over, but by his factious connection with ſome of 
the nobility, was as often recalled and pardoned. He ſurpriſed 
and forced the royal palace of Holy-Roed-Houſe, he had in- 
veſted the caſtle of Fawkland, he had entered ſword j in hand 
into the king's bed-chamber, and took him out in his ſhirt, but 
eight years before, and all this purely from a ſpirit of domi- 
nion, and contempt of his maſter s miniſters, which facts, then 
recent and notorious,” muſt occur to Cecil's remembrance on 
reading his name 4. 
It is evident, that Sir Walter, by this amonition, meant to 
eonfirm Sir Robert Cecil in his deſign to cruſh Eſſex abſolute- 


ly ; but whether it clearly diſſuades the ſparing his life, the 


reader may judge. Raleigh's own life had been in great dan- 
ger, which was the reaſon when Sir Chriſtopher Blunt came 


to die, he actually begged Sir Walter's pardon, and confeſſed 


the wrong that had been done him, in the reports ſpread to in- 
flame the populace, Yet it is certain, that even this confeſſion 


p Murdin's ſtate papers, p. 811. | 4 Spotſwood's hiſtory of the 
church of Scotland, p. 394, 395, 402, 407, 409. Moyſes's memoirs of the af · 
fairs of Scotland, p. 139, 154, 1 55, 179, 188, 206, 237. Winwodd's memo 
rials, vol. ii. p. 95, 440, 487. 
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did not quaſh ſuch reports; but from this time forward Raleigh 


had more enemies than ever; and, which was worſe, the 
queen's ſucceſſor was prejudiced againſt him, by NES accounts 


us were tranſmitted to him in Scotland r. 


It is not at all impoſſible, that thoſe artful Hitelines; who 
had ſo much addreſs as to make the populace then, and, by 
employing the pen of a learned hiſtorian, the world in general 


do believe, they were ſeconds only in theſe quarrels, and 


Eſſex and Raleigh principals, hated both alike, and contrived 
to make them ruin each other; by inflaming Eſſex againſt Ra- 
leigh firſt, which induced him to write in his prejudice to King 
James, with whom, by the hands of Mr. Anthony Bacon, he 
kept a conſtant correſpondence, and after bringing him to the 


block, allowing the truth of thoſe informations, that they 


might run no hazard (in a new reign) from Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's abilities. The conjecture is rendered probable enough 
from the whole thread of the relation, nor would it be a very 
hard taſk to prove it was really ſo from inconteſtible authorities, 
So eaſy it is in courts, for malice and OR to ger the better 
of courage and ſenſe, 
In the ſummer of the year 1601, he nttended the queen in 
her progreſs, and on the arrival of the duke de Biron, as am- 
baſſador from France, he received him, by her Majeſty's ap- 


pointment, and conferred with him on the ſubject of his em- 


baſſy. In the laſt parliament of the queen, Sir Walter was a 
very active member, and diſtinguiſned himſelf upon all occa- 
lions, by oppoſing ſuch bills as, under colour of deep policy, 
were contrived for the oppreſſion of the meaner ſort of peo- 


ple; ſuch as that for compelling every man to till a third part 


of his ground, and others of a hike nature. Nor was he leſs 
ready to countenance ſuch laws as bore hard upon the rich, 
and even upon traders; where it was evident, that private in- 
tereſt claſhed with public benefit, and there was a neceſſity of 
hurting ſome, for the ſake of doing good to all. This ſhews 
that he had a juſt notion of popularity, and knew how to diſ- 
tinguiſh between deſerving and deſiring it. An inſtance of this 
appeared in his promoting a law for the reſtraining the exporta- 


r Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 133—1 39. 
8 


— 


clear; but he ſhewed that he made z moderate uſe of the grants + 


| wear out by aſſiduous ſervice; On the king's coming into Eng- 
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tion of ordnance, which, at that time, was of wighty advantage 
to ſuch as Gere concerned in that commerce, but of inexpreſ. 
Gble detriment to the nation becauſe it way the ſource of the 
enemy's power at ſea, t the Eponith nony making uſe of none but 

Engliſh cannon. 


In the point of n inderd, he was pot cave o 


he had obtained from the crown, and offered, 1 others wer 
cancelled, to ſurrender bis freely. 

Upon the demiſe of Queen, Eliſabeth, Sir Walter was not 
without hopes of coming into favour with her ſucceſſor, whoſe 
countenance he had ſought by yarious preſents, and other teſti. 
monies of reſpect, which he ſent into Scotland, and from the 
reception they met with, had no reaſon at all to ſuſpect chat he 
ſtood upon ill terms with King James *. | He was not ignorant, 
howevet, of the pains taken by Eſſex, to infuſe into the kings 
mind prejudices againſt him, which, however, he thought to 


land, he had, notwithſtanding common reports, frequent acceſs 
to him , and thereby an opportunity of diſcovering both his de- 
ire and bis capacity of ſerving his Majeſty. But he quickly 
found himſelf coolly treated, nor was he long at a loſs for the 
reaſon. Sir Robert Cecil, who had been bis friend and aflo- 
ciate, fo long as they were both in danger from Eſſex, foreſee- 
ing that, if ever Raleigh came into King James's confidence, bis 
adminiſtration would not laſt long, drew ſuch a character of 
| him to that prince, as he thought moſt likely to diſguſt bim; 5 
and dwelt particularly upon this, that Raleigh Was a martial 
man, and would be continually forming projects to embarraſs 
him with his neighbours ! u. Six Walter, in return. for this good 
office, did him another; for he drew up a memorial, wherein 
he thewed plaiply, that the affection of the Cecils for his Ma- 
jeſty Was not the effect of choice, but of force ; that i in rea- 
Uty, it was chiefly through the! intrigues of one : of that family, 


$ Hep ard Townſhend" $ collections, and Sir Simonds * Ewes 8 journal of 


Queen Eliſabeth's parliaments, © * 


t Dr. Peter Heylyn's examen. biſtrieum, p. 10. A brief relation of Sir 


Walter Ralcigh' s troubles, p. 2 Baker! chronicle, Olborue $ me- 
morials of the reigu of King James, Kc. i 


his 
1 1 
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his wother loſt her mend, and tie they neyerthougit & pro; 
moting his fuccefſian, till chey ſaw it would take place in ſpite 
of them . This memorial was far from having the effects he 
ted ; mor indeed wauld he have expected them, if he had 
wn. King James thoroughly. That timorous prince ſaw the 
power of Cecil at that time, and thought he had need of it, 
forgetting that it was the eſſects of his own favour, and ſo be- 
came dependent upon him, as he afterwards was upon Buck · 
ingham, whom for many years he truſted, but did not love *. 
| This, with his ayerſion to all martial enterprizes, engaged him 
to turn 2 deaf eur to Sir Walter's propoſals; and perhaps to do 
more than this, if we are ſo juſt to Cecil, as to ſuppoſe that he 
did not afterwards perſecute Raleigh without a cauſe, T mean 
without perſonal offence given to him. However it was, Ra- 
leigh had the mortification to fee himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
pains' he had taken, lighted and ll uſed at court: and this 
might probably determine him to keep company with ſome wha 
were in the ane ſituation, and who were bis intimate ee 
tance defore ; which, howeyer, proved his ruin J. 
Among theſe companions of his was Lord Cobham, a man 
of a weak head, buta large fortune, over whom Raleigh had 
a great aſcendent, and with whom he lived/in conſtant corre- 
ſpondence. This man, who was naturally vain, and now much 
diſcontented, had an intercourſe with various ſorts of people, 
and talked to each in ſuch a ſtyle as he thought would be moſt 
agrecable to them. In the reign of Queen Elifabeth he had 
conferred with the duke of Aremberg, a Flemiſh nobleman in 
the king of Spain's feryice, and who was now in England as 
ambaſſador from the arch- duke; but, in truth, with a view to 
negociate a peace with Spain. With him Cobham renewed his 
acquaintance, and in his name propoſed giving Sir Walter a 
large ſum of money, if inſtead of oppoſing, as he, had hitherto 
dane, he would boos that 9 In the mean time, ſome 


w See Dr. Welwood' s notes on Arthur Wilſon's Ine of King James, as it is 
printed in Dr. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 663, 664. Xx See 
the Earl of Briftol's anſwer to the articles of high treaſon, exhibited againſt him in 
parliament, ptinted in Frankland's anrals of King James and King Charles, p. 127, 
128, 129, VI See,Oldys's life of Sir Walter Ralcigh, p. 152, 153. Ar- 


nignment of Sir Walter Raleigh, p 97+ 
Vopith, 
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Popiſh prieſts, and other diſſaffected and deſigning perſons, had 


framed a plot againſt the king and royal family, which was to 
be executed by ſeizing, if not deſtroying, his Majeſty and his 
children, and with ſome of theſe people Cobham alfo had au 
intercourſe, by the means of his brother Mr. Brooke. This 
| laſt treaſon, being diſcovered, and traced to the perſons we have 
juſt mentioned, there grew « ſuſpicion of Cobham, and in con- 
ſequence of his intimacy with Raleigh, there aroſe ſome doubts 
alſo as to him. Upon this they were all apprehended, and 
Cabham, who was a timorous man, was drawn in to charge 
Sir Walter with ſeveral things in his confeflion®. The enemies 
of Raleigh contrived to blend theſe treaſons together, though 
they, or at leaſt Cecil, knew them to be diſtin things; and ſo 
he ſtates them in a letter to Mr. Winwood, wherein he fliews 
-his diſlike to Sir Walter Raleigh, and his ſenſe at the ſame time 
of the want of any real evidence which might affect him; 
however, what was deficient in proof, was made up in forceand 
fraud. The prieſts, Watfon and Clerk, were firſt tried and 
convicted; ſo was Mr. George Brooke, who had been their af. 
ſociate: and on the ſeventeenth of November 1603, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was tried at Wincheſter, and convicted of high-treaſon, 
by the influence of the court, and the bawling Billingſgate elo- 
quence of the Attorney-general Coke, without any colour of 
evidence d. This is that treaſon which was ſo juſtly R in 
his days, and which has ſo much perplexed ours. 

That there was really no truth in what was alledged ak 
Sir Walter, may be proved to a demonſtration, if we conſider, 
that all the evidence that was ever pretended, in relation to his 
knowledge of the ſurpriſing treaſon or plot to ſeize the king and 

tis family, was the hearſay teſtimony of George Brooke, that 
| his brother Cobham ſhould ſay, « That it would never be well 
till the fox and cubs were taken off; and afterwards, ſpeak- 
ang to this Brooke, “ That he, Lord Grey, and others, were 
only on the bye, but Raleigh and himſelf were on the main,” 
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a See the whole proceedings in the fi.ſt volume of ſtate-trials,  Þ Lord 


C:cil's letter to Mr. Winwood, in Winwood's m- morale, vol. ii. p. 8. Liſe of Sir 
Walter Naleigb, by 9 „„ 


nication 
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atimatingy that they were only truſted with lefler. matters, but: 


$ to that the capital ſcheme, before-mentioned, was concerted be- | 
' bis Wl tween him and Sir Walter . Yet. when Brooke came to die; as 

a ne did deſervedly, upon his own confeſſion he recalled and re- 

i trated this circumſtance, owning, that he never heard his bro- 

| ther make ule. of that phraſe about the fox and cubs d, which 
on- takes away conſequently the credit of that other ſtory grounded 
lbts vpon it: and chis we have upon the beſt authority that can be, 
and that of Lord Cecil (afterwards earl of Saliſbury) himſelf, who 
rge commends Brooke for ſhewing this remorſe in his laſt moments . 
ues Thus, out of his capital enemy's mouth, I have proved the in- 
gh nocence of Sir Walter Raleigh, who conſtantly and. judiciouſly - 
fo at his trial diſtinguiſhed between the ſurpriſing treaſon and the 
Ws conferences with Aremberg. The former he denied the leaſt, 
me knowledge of, but, as to the latter, owned, that Cobham had 
n; talked to him of a large preſent, in caſe he would be for a peace 
nd vith Spain, and complained of the hardſhip of dying for wing 5 
nd once heard a vain man ſay a few idle things f. 
ale Though the law made no diſtinction between Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh and the reſt who were involved in this treaſon, yet the 
king made a great deal; for he never ſigned any warrant for his 
execution ®, but on the contrary projected that ſtrange tragi-co- 
medy of Sri the two Lords Cobham and Grey, with Sir 
Griffin Markham, to the block, and then granting them a re- 
prieve, purely to diſcover the truth of what Cobham had alled- 
ſt ged againſt Raleigh, and what might be drawn by the fright of 
r, death from the other two b. As all this brought forth nothing, 
is the king laid aſide all thoughts of taking away his life; and, if 


d Raleigh laboured ſome time under an uncertainty of this, it ought 
t to be attributed rather to the malice of his potent adverſaries, 
] than to any ill intention in the king, of which I diſcern no ſigns, 
8 and of the contrary to which Sir Walter himſelf in his letters 
ſeems to be poſitive. Neither do I ſay this with any view of 


ö excuſing King In but wy; out of we to truth, and 


c See Sir Thomas Orerbury copy of Sir Walter s arraignment, p. 12, d Wins | 


wood's memorials, vol. ii, p. 8, © In the before-cited letter of Lord + 
Cecil io Mr. Win wood. f Arraignment of Sir Wal er Raleigh, p. 101, 106, 
8 Stowe's annals, p. 837. n Winwood's memorials, vol. ii. p. 11. Raleigh's 


zemaius, D. 192. 
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that it may appear how dangerous x thing it is to five under 1 

prince who ſuffers himfelf te he abſolütely direfted by bis mini 

ſters, ſince not only tlie vibes of fuch ane EY 
but even his: virtues become uſeleſs; - 12 


As there ſeems to bea deſire in 6 e rent 180 to Wade 


certainty, of things, without reſting in chat ſerupulous roport of 
fats, which cautious lliſtorians, fromm a ſtrict regund to rriith; 
ars inclined to delivery it may not he. amiſd to-acquairit the reader; 
in fow, words, with what ſrems to be the teality- of this myſte. 
rious:buſineſs. Lord Cobliam-in the preceding reigns had beer 
connived at · in carrying on a correſpondenes wittr one Lorengt or 
Laurencie; a Flemifh merchant at: Antwerp wis Was at tliis 
time in England, and through him Cobham correſponded with 
the duke of Aremberg. It' is not my: eonjecture; but” that of 
thoſe WHO lived in theſe times, that it Was · this: man diſeloſed the 
ſecret to Sir Robert Cecil, probably by Areniberg's: direction 


who thought this was the ſureſt way of ruining- Raleigh; and 


that the ſhorteſt method of coming at a peace; When Sir Walter 
was arreſted, he ſaw his danger, but had no apprehenſion of his 
accuſer,. and therefore; in hopes of difintangling-himfelf, direc: 
ted Sir Robert Cecil by letter where to find Lorenzi and Lord 
Cobham. It was the ſhewing this letter that provoked Cobbani 
to accuſe Raleigh ſo deeply; but at the ſame time it is a proof 
of Sir Walter's innocence, of any thing more tlian that Cobham 
had correſponded with Aremberg; for if there had been any vec 
racity in Cobham's charge; inſtead of giving up that lord and 
Lorenzi, Sir Walter Raleigh would in reality have been forniſhs 
ing two witneſſes againſt himſelf: The naked truth then ſeemi 
to be, that the duke conſidered the plot as an idle impracticable 
undertaking, but at the ſame time judged, that he ſhould render 
a very acceptable ſervice to his court; in thus getting Sir Walter: 
Raleigh involved in it; and in this light King James and his mi- 
niſters ſeem afterwards to have conſidered it; There is no great 
doubt, that this heightened Sir Walter's hate to the Spaniards, 
which ſubſiſted with the like force in them againſt him, till 
Count Gondomar, purſuing Duke Aremberg's blow; brought 
this unfortunate gentleman to the block. On many accounts, 
therefore, this treaſon might be ſtyled, as it was in thoſe times, 
RALE1GH's RIDDLE, but in nothing more ſo than 1 in this, that 


by 
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by the arts of two Spaniſh miniſters the moſt i inveterate enemy | 
of Spain was bropght to an untimely end, for having, as it was 
pretended, entered into a correſpondence with Spain againſt a 


prince, who had ſeen through the whole n 1 W 


pears before he put him to death . 

ia the month of December Raleigh w. was Warte 10 
Tower, and, upon che petition of his wife, was allowed the 
conſolation of her company, and by degrees obtained {till great- 
er fayours; for the king was pleaſed to grant all the goods and 
chattels, forfeited to him by Sir Walter's conviction, to truftces 
of his appointing, for the benefit of his creditors, and of his lady 
and children k. In à reaſonable ſpace his eſtate followed his 
goods; and now he began to conceive himſelf in a fair way of 
being reſtored to that condition from which he had fallen. In 


this, however, he was much miſtaken; for a new court-favou- 


tite arifing, who had a mind to enrich bimſelf by ſuch kind of 
grants, he diſcovered a flaw in the conveyance of Raleigh's eſtate 
to his ſon; which, being prior to the attainder, gave the crown 


a title paramount to that 'which was underſtood to be therein, 


when the forfeiture was granted back to Raleigh. Upon an in- 
formation in the court of exchequer; judgment was given for the 
crown, and the effect of that judgment was turned to the bene- 


| fit of the favourite, who in 1609 had a complete grant of all 


that Sir Walter had forfeited!. This courtier was Sir Robert 
Carr, afterwards fo well known to the world by the title of earl 
of Somerſet, to whom Sir Walter wrote an excellent letter, 
wherein he tated the hardſhip of his own caſe without bitterneſs, 
expoltulated freely and yet ĩnoffenſively about the wrong done 
him, and entreated the favourite's compaſſion without any un- 
becoming condeſcenſion w. All this, however, ſignified no- 


thing; Sir Walter loſt his eſtate, but not his hopes. 


- He ſpent a great part of his confinement in writing that 
N ue aner monument of his parts and e TRE 


1 Winwood's memorials, p. 8. Sir Anthony Weldon s court and character of 
King James, p. 31—41. Aulicus coquinariæ, p. 74—97. Dr. Hey lin's examen. 
hiſtoricum, p. 169—r72. Oſborne's works, vol. ii. p. 107. Ruſhworth's hiſto- 
rical collections, vol. i. 5 9. State-trials, vol. i, p. 12. k Rymer's fœ- 
dera, tome xvi. p. 596. I A brief relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's tronbles, 
P. 7. m Printed from a MS. in Oidys's life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 16s. 
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. MEMOIRS or 
HisToRY OF ca. Wont p, wherein he has 8 that he 


conſulted the wile rule of Horace, and fixed upon ſuch a ſubject 
as ſuited with his genius, and under which, if we may gueſs 


from former and fubſequent attempts, any genius but his muſt | 


Have ſunk. He likewiſe devoted a part of his time to chymiſtry, 
to rational and uſeful chymiſtry, wherein he was no leſs ſuccefl. 
ful, diſcovering that noble medicine in malignant fevers, which 
bears the name of his cordial, though I think it is now doubtful, 
whether the true receipt of it be preſerved or not. Beſides 


theſe, he turned his thoughts on various other ſubjects, all be- 


neficial to mankind, and in that light worthy of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. Of theſe treatiſes many are printed, ſome are ſtill preſer- 
ved in MS. and not a few, I doubt, are loſt. The patron of 
his ſtudies was Prince Henry, the glory of the houſe of Stuart, 
the darling of the Britiſn nation while he lived, and the object 


of its ſincere and univerſal lamentation by his untimely death. 


After his demiſe Sir Walter depended chiefly upon the queen, in 
| whom he found a true and ſteady protectreſs while the earl of 
| Somerſet's power laſted, whoſe hate was chiefly detrimental to 
Raleigh; for the king truſted him now, as he had Saliſbury be- 
fore, with implicit confidence, even after he had loſt his affec- 
tion: but he, by an intemperate uſe of his authority, having ren- 
dered himſelf obnoxious to the law, Sir Walter ſaw him his 
companion in the Tower, and his eſtates, by that favourite's for- 
feiture, once more in the hands of the crown o. His enemies 
thus out of the court, Sir Walter was able to obtain the favour 
he had been long ſeeking, which was, after thirteen years con- 
finement, to get out of the Tower, not to lead a lazy and indo- 
tent life in retirement, for which, though cruelly ſpoiled by bis 
enemies, he yet wanted not a reaſonable proviſion, but to ſpend 
the latter part of his days, as he had ſpent the firſt, in the pur- 
fuit of honour, and in the fervice of his country, or, as he him- 


u See an excellent and copious account of his writings in the life before cited, 


Dr. Quincy in his diſpenſary, p. 445, 446. of the z1th edit. ſeems to undervalue 


this medicine chiefly on account of the number of ingredients, but Mr. Oldys 
ſhews in his life of Sir Walter, p. 169. that great liberties have been taken with 
this receipt, and the number of ingredients much heightened by phyſicians. 

© Prince Henry endeavoured to obtain it for him ; at laſt Sir Walter had 80001. 
for it, as he tells us in his apology, p. 47. 
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ſelf has with great dignity expreſſed it in a letter to Secretary 
Winwood, by whoſe intereſt chiefly this favour was obtained ; 


4 To die for the KING, and not mo ae KING: is al the anddi- 


« tion I have in the world ?.” | 
The ſcheme he had now at heart. was lis Ke one of ſettling 
Guiana; a ſcheme worthy of him; and which, as he firſt wiſely | 


contrived, ſo he as conſtantly proſecuted. We have ſeen how 


many voyages he encouraged thither in the days of Queen Eliſa- 
beth, when, conſidering the many great employments he enjoy- 
ed, one would have thought his mind might have been other- 

wiſe occupied ; and indeed, ſo it muſt have been, if he had not 
been thoroughly perſ| uaded, and that, too, upon the beſt evidence 
in the world, his own eye - ſight and judgment, that this was the 


| richeſt country on the globe, and the worthieſt of being ſettled 


for the benefit of Britain. This perſuaſion was ſo ſtrong upog 

him, that during his confinement he held a conſtant intercourſe 
with Guiana, ſending at his own charge every year, or every ſe- 
cond year, a ſhip to keep the Indians in hopes of his performing 
the promiſe he bad made them of coming to their aſſiſtance, and 
delivering them from the tyranny and cruelty of the Spaniards, 


who now encroached upon them again. In theſe ſhips were 


brought over ſeveral natives of that country, with whom Sir 
Walter converſed in the Tower, and from whom, queſtionleſs, 


be received the cleareſt and moſt diſtinQ intelligence of the ſitua- 


tion and richneſs of the mines that he could poſſibly deſire a. 

Upon theſe informations he offered the ſcheme, for proſecuting 
his diſcovery, to the court, three years before he undertook it in 
perſon; nor was there then any doubt either as to the pro- 
bability of the thing, or as to its lawfulneſs, notwithſtanding 
the peace made with Spain, otherwiſe the king would not have 
made ſuch grants as he did even at that time; which ſhews that 
he was then conyinced Sir Walter had in his firſt voyage diſco- 


vered and taken poſſeſſion of that country for the crown of 
England, and that conſequently his ſubjects were juſtly in 


titled to any benefits that might accrue from this diſcovery, 


vithout the leaſt reſpect had to the pretenſions of the Spa- 


Þ Raleigh remains, p. 266, He had ſaid the ſame defore in regard to Queen 


Eliſabeth, See his letter to Sir Robert Cecil in Murdin's collection of e 0 


8 | 3 Ralcigh's apology, p. 5 2 5 8 * 
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| It this time placed as great hope 


| neceſſities daily increaſing, Was yet w ling that heſh 


reds, r. It may oY adheres ile ee, Jo at the time % 
Walter firſt moved the court- upon this fubjeRt, the Span 
match was not thought df; ; but the wants of King James wird 

en very prefling, and he may reaſonably | be preſumed to have 


that match; though, when he came to Idolize this project aſter- 


wards; he grew ſomewhat out of conceit with Sir Walter's; ſs | 
that, if he had pleaſed, he might, for ſeven hundred pounds, 
| Have had an ample pardon, and leaye to telinquiſh his voyage 


but he remaining firm to his purpoſe, and the my feeling his 


Suld 5 Ke 
in his enterprize, in hopes of profiting thereby, without loſing the 


5 profpect he then had of concluding tlie Spaniſh match. Such 


was the ſituation of Sir Walter, and ſuch the difpofiti6ni of the 


\ court, when! he obtained leave to execute his deſign, and was 
emporrered by : a royal commiſſion (but at the ary ety of him. 4 


ſelf and his friends) to ſettle Guiana“. 

It has been a great diſpute, amongſt \ writers, too, of ſome ai 
nence, what ſort of a commiſſion that was with which Sir Wal- 
ter was truſted. According to ſome, it ſhould have been under 
the great ſeal of England, and directed, To our ttuſty and well. 
beloved Sir Walter Ralcigh, Enight*; according to others, and 
indeed according to the account given by King James! himſelf, 4 
was under the privy-ſeal, and without thoſe expreſſions of tru 
or grace u. To end this diſpute, I have conſulted the moſt au- 


thentic collection we have of public inſtruments, and there | 
find a large commiſſion to Sir Walter Raleigh, which agrees 


with that i in the declaration », and is dated the twenty- ſixth of 


Auguſt, in the fourteenth year of the king's reign over England, 
and over Scotland the cork. It is likewiſe faid to be per brev 


de private j, gillo ; yet 1 think that it is not impoſſible it might 
paſs both ſeals, and I apprehend the conjecture is warranted by 
an expreſſion 1 in one of Sir Walter 5 letters However, the 


r See Harcourt 5 voyage to Guians, ato, rbrqe 7 co V8 Camden 8 annals of 
King James, A. D. 161 55 1617. t Coke's detection of the four laſt reigus, 
p. 88. Rapin's hiſtory of England, and Tindal's notes. u See a declare 
tion of the demeanour and carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt. as well in bis 
voyage, Cc. Ato, 1618, p. 4. V Rymer's feederps, tom. xvi, p. 780. 
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commiſſion 


in this diſcovery, as he didin | 
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| — was certainly a legal commiſſion, and: though the 


jorrtial Expreſſions of grace and truſt are omitted, yet the powers 
eure; him art very extenſive in thetnſelves, and as ſtrongly 
drawit a8 words eau expreſs; ſo that Sir Walter had all the 


rn imaginable ta conceive, that this patent implied a pardon. 
V dne clauſe he is conſtituted general and commandet in chief 


in this enterprize. By another he is appointed gavernor of the 


new couhtry he is to ſettle; and this with ample authority. By 


1 third, he has a power rarely intruſted with our admirals now. 


that of exerciſing martial law; in ſuch a manner as the king's 


beutenant-genefal by ſea or land, or any of the lieutenants of the 


counties of England had. It is impoſſible, therefore, to con- 
edive, that, when this commiſſion was granted, Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh was looked upon as a condemned man; or that the lords of 
| the privy-council, or the lord privy-ſeal, could think 4 it reafon- 


able for the king to grant ſuch full power oyer the lives of 
others to one who had but a precarious title to his own ; and 


therefore I think, that Sir Francis Bacon's opinion, when Sir 


Walter conſulted him, whether it would not be advifeable for him 
to give a round ſum of money for a pardon in common form, 


anſwered like an honeſt man and a ſound lawyer, “ Sir, the 


«© knee-timber of your voyage is money; ſpare your purſe in 
« this particular, for upon my life you have a ſufficient pardon 


« for all all that is paſt already, the king having under his broad 
« 'feal nada you admiral of your fleet, and given you ue of 
| « the martial law oyer your officers and ſoldiers J.“ 


It is now time for us to inquire what force this gentleman 
had, when he failed upon this expedition ; for it appears clearly 
by the king” s commiſſion, that the whole expence of the under- 


taking was to he defrayed by him and his friends; which ſhews 


how ſincere Sir Walter myſt have been in this matter; eſpecially 


| if we conſider that he veſted his whole fortune therein, and 
even prevailed upon his wiſe to ſell ber eſtate at Mitcham, for 


the promoting this deſign; in the iſſue of which he intereſted 
alſo all his friends; and how extenſive his influence in this kind 


| vas, the following liſt of his fleet will ſufficiently inform us. 
| Firſt, then, was the admiral, a fine, new, ſtout ſhip, built by 
Raleigh himſelf, called the Deſtiny, of the burden of four hun- 


7 Houel's letters mo ui, p. 37h Ee 
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_ ored. ET and carrying 36 pieces of cannon. - On 
board it were Sir Walter Raleigh general, and his fon Walter, 
captain, beſides two hundred men, whereof eighty were gentle. 


men- volunteers and adventurers, moſt of them Sir Walter's re. 
lations z which number was afterwards increaſed. : Second, the 
Jaſon of London, two hundred and forty tons, and twenty-five 
pieces of ordnance, Captain John Pennington: vice-admiral, 
eighty men, one gentleman and no more. Third, the Encoun- 


ter, one hundred ſixty tons, ſeventeen pieces of ordnance, Ed- 
ward Haſtings captain, (no man more, except the maſter, men- 


| tioned]; but he dying in the Indies, was ſucceeded in the com- 


mand by Captain Whitney. Fourth, the'Thunderer, one hun- 
dred fifty tons, twenty pieces of ordnance, Sir Warham Sent. 
leger captain, fix gentlemen, ſixty ſoldiers, and ten land- men. 
Fifth, the Flying Joan, one hundred twenty tons, fourteen 


pieces of ordnance, John Chidley captain, twenty-five men. 


Sixth, the Southampton, eighty tons, ſix pieces of ordnance, 
John Bayly captain, twenty-five mariners, two gentlemen. 
Seventh, the Page, a pinnace, twenty-five tons, three rabnets 
of braſs, James Barker captain, eight ſailors. But before Ra- 
leigh left the coaſt of England, he was joined by as many ſhips 


more; ſo that his whole fleet conſiſted of thirteen fail, beſide 


his own ſhip. And though we cannot be fo particular in the 
remaining part, we may yet learn thus much of it; that one 
ſhip, named the Convertine, was commanded by one Captain 
Keymis ; another, called the Confidence, was under the charge 
of Captain Woolaſton; there was a ſhallop, named the Flying 
Hart, under Sir John Ferne; two fly-boats, under Captain 
Samuel King and Captain Robert Smith; and a the with 
another named the Chudley, beſides 3. 4 

With part of this fleet Sir Walter failed from Fe Thames on 
the twenty-eighth of March, 1617; but it was the month of 
July before he left Plymouth with his whole fleet ; after which, 
he was forced to put into Corke through ſtreſs of weather, and 
remained there till the nineteenth of Auguſt. On the ſixth of 


September he made the Canaries, where he obtained ſome re- 


freſnments, and an ample certificate from the governor, that he 
had behaved with great juſtice and equity, Thence he proceeded 


2 Oldys's life of Sir Walter R.leigh, p. 195, | 
| F to 
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FF Guiana,' where he arrived in the beginning of November. He | 
uns received with the utmoſt joy by the Indians, who not only = 


rendered him all the ſervice that could be expected from them, 
but would have perſuaded him to end all his labours by remains 
ing there, and taking upon him the ſovereignt/ of their coun- 
try; which, however, he refuſed.” His extreme ſickneſs hindered 


him from undertaking the diſcovery of the mine in'perfon, and 
obliged him to intruſt that important ſervice to Captain Keymis. 2 


For this purpoſe, he ordered, on the fourth of December, five 
ſmall ſhips to fail into the river Oronoque z aboard theſe five 
veſſels were ſive companies of fifty men each; the firſt com- 
manded by Captain Parker, the ſecond by un North, the 
third by Mr. Raleigh, the fourth by Captain Prideaux, the fifth 
by Captain Chudley * ; Keymis, who was to conduct them, in- 
tended to have gone to the mine with only eight perſons, which 
Sir Walter thought too great a pe 3 and roi wrote him | 
the following letter: 


_ 6. KEYMIS, whereas you were reſolved, der- yous RR 


into the Oronoque, to paſs to the mine with my couſin Her- 
« bert and fix muſqueteers, and to that end deſired to have 


« Sir John Ferne's ſhallop; I do not allow: of that courſe, be- | 


« cauſe you cannot land ſo ſecretly but that ſome Indians on the 
« river-ſide may diſcover you, who giving knowledge thereof 
* to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you recover your 
« boat. I therefore adviſe you to ſuffer the captains and com- 

« panies of the Engliſh to paſs up weſtward of the mountain 

“ Aio, from whence you have no leſs than three miles to the 
«© mine, and to encamp between the Spaniſh town and you, if 
« there is any town near it; that being ſo ſecured, you may 
« make trial what depth and breadth the mine holds, or whe- 
« ther or no it will anſwer our hopes. And if you find it roy- 
« al, and the Spaniards begin to war upon you, then let the 
10 ſerjeant- major repel them, if it is in his power, and drive 
« them as far as he can: but if you find the mine is not fo rich 
a8 to perſuade the holding of it, and it requires a ſecond 


* ſupply, then ſhall you bring but a baſket or two, to ſatisfy 


« his Majeſty that my deſign was not imaginary, but true, 
i though not anſwerable to his Majeſty's nd for the 


8 Ralcigh's 5 apology for his yoyage to Gui . p. 26. | 5 3 
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. quantity of Os I never gave aſſurance, nor ecuid. On 


te the other ſide, if you ſball find any great number of ſoldier; 
are newly ſent into the Oronoque, as the Caſſique of Caliani 


L eẽ told ps chere were, and that the paſſages are already enforced; ' 
2 « ſq as without manifeſt peril of my ſon, yourfelt, and the other 
de captains, you cannot pafs towards the mine z then be well 
* adyiſed how-you land, for I know {that a few gentlemen e | 
46 cepted) what a ſcum of men-you-have ; and I would not, for 


1% all the world, receive a blow. "__ 105 e to the on 


de honour of the nation d.. 


In obedience to this order, Lebus Far wide: his men in 


: the night, ſomewhat nearer the mine than he intended. hy | 


preſently found the Spaniards had notice of their comitig; and 


were prepared to receive them. They ſhot at the Engliſh botli 


with their great and ſmall arms, and the Spaniards being the 


aggreſſors; the Engliſh latided; drove them to the town; enter. 


ed it with them, and plundered it. Mr. Raleigh; the general's 


| fon, was killed in the action; he himſelf ſtaid at 'Trinidado, 
with the other ſhips, reſolving rather to burn than yield, had 


the Spaniſh Armada attacked him. Captain Keymis made up 


the river with his veſſels 4 but in moſt places near the mine he 


could not get within a mile of the ſhore, the river was ſo ſhal- 
low: and where they could have made a deſcent; vollies of 
muſket-ſhot came from the woods on their boats, and Keymis 
did not proceed to the mine, ſaying in his excuſe; that the Eng- 


liſh could not defend St: Thomas, the town they had taken; 


that the paſſages to the mine were thick and impaſſable woods 
and that, ſuppoking they had diſcovered the mine; they had no 
men to work it. For theſe reaſons; he concluded it was beſt 
not to open it at all. The Spaniards themſelves had ſeveral gold 
and ſilver mines near the town, which were uſeleſs for want of 
negroes e. At Keymis's return; Raleigh told him he had an- 
done him, and wounded his credit with the king paſt recovery 
which reproach affected him ſo deeply; that he went into his 
cabin, from whence ſoon after the report of a piſtol was heard: 
Upon a boy's going in, and aſking whether ** Euer, whence it 


d Raleigh's apology for his voyage to Guiana, p-at. e Sec Ralcigh's 


letter to his Jady in his remains, p. 179, See alſo his Nis: 4 Camdcu's | 
| annals of the reign of King James. 


proceeded 4 
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poccoded 2 be fad be fired it hintel, bersats T bad been long? 
charged. About two hours after he was found dead, with a 
great deal of blood under him; and upon ſearch it was diſco- 
vered he had firſt ſhot bimſelf, and the wound not proving 
mortal, he had thruſt a knife after the balls. Sir Walter, when 
be heard his ſon was lain, faid, that he mattered not the loſing 
of a hundred men, fo his reputation had been ſaved. He was 
afraid of incurring the King's diſpleaſure, and with grief and 
6ckneſs brought very low in his health. He is blached for not 
going up the river himſelf, which his indiſpoſition would not 
ſuffer him to do. Nine weeks was Keymis ſearching the river; 
all which time his maſter ſtaid at Punta de Gallo, nearer death 


than life: yet the misfortunes and diſappointments he met with* 


did not alter his reſolution of returning home, though ſeveral of 
his men were for landing and ſettling themſelves at Newfound⸗ | 
nd; others were for going to Holland; but the major part of 
his company were of his own” opinion, to come back to Eng- 
land, happen what would z- fo, rather like a priſoner” than ge- 
neral, he arrived with his leaky. ſhips, firſt at it Rivifale'? in Ireland, N 
and then at Plymouth . . 8 15 * 2 
" Immediately after his coming to N a proclan 

ſued, ſetting forth the King's difapprobation of Sir Walter's 
conduct, and requiring ſuch as were acquainted with any par- 
ticulars, relating either to his ſcheme, or to his practices, 
ſhould give information of tem to the council. This procla- 
mation was dated the eleventh of June t, and though it pre- 
tends to refer to Sir Walter's commiſſion, yet it plainly men- 
tions things, which are not to be found there. In the begin- 
ning of the month of July, Sir Walter landed at Plymouth, 
and hearing of this proclamation, reſolved to ſurrender himſelf; . 
but as he was on the road to London s, he, was met by Sir 

Lewis Stucley, vice-admiral of Devonſhire, and his own kinſ- 
man, whom the court had made choice of to bring him up as 
a priſoner ®, This ma appears to have UNC very deceitfully, 


d 0 See Raletbt's apology, p. 39 and Howel' WIRE » Raleigb's 
apology; and King James's declaration. -t Rymer's fœdera, tome xvil. 

p. 92. 8 See Captain King's narrative, a MS. quoted by Mr. Oldys. 
„ Stucley's: petition and informatien touching his on behaviour in the charge 


- of bringirlg up Sir Walter Raleigh, 4to, 1618. Camden' $ annals of K. JU, 
A. D. 1618. | 
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done, he baſely betrayed him, | -It was then abjegted to Si 


French king 4 but ia reality all that Fir Walter intended, was 


his ſecond appechenſion, he was carried to the Tower, from 


- find that the violence with which the Spaniſh court droye this 
proſecution, i is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs that can be alledged 


The more expeditions he made, the more glearly bis folly would 


faiſe the credit of his project, though they might fright people 


| cis Coreal, one of the beſt and lateſt Spaniſh travellers acknowledges the 
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Walter had fran 


d for making his eſcapes and wWben he had ſa 


Walter, that he meant ta conyey biaſelf to France, and. had | 
aftually entered into ſome unjuſtifiable correſgundence with the 


to haye gone back again ta Guiana, in order ta efface the me- 
mory of his late miſcarriage, by a happier undertaking i, - On 


whence it was already ſettled he ſhould, never be xeleaſed but 
iy Henke death. It was the earneſtneſs of the Spaniſh court, by their 
inſtrument Count Gondomar, produecd this heat in the Engliſh 
councils* z and yet, if we ſtrictiy conſider the matter, we thall 


in fayour of Sir Walter's ſebeme; for if Guiana was a place 
of no conſequence, why were they ſo uncaſy about it? If Sir / 
Walter had been nq more than a projector, who ſought to re- 
tors his own broken fortunes by flegcing other people, as tha 
calumny of thoſe times ſuggeſted, why was not he let alone} 


have appeared, and the greater adyantage the * ds 
have reaped from its appearance, becauſe it would have dif 
countenanced all ſucceeding projects: but by thus contriving ta 
murder him, they muſt, } in the opinion of every impartial judge, 


at that time from carrying it into execution, In ſhort, the 
Spaniards knew what Sir Walter's friends believed ; the latter 
confided in him, the former were poſitive as he Was z becauſe 
they k knew by experience, that Guiana was rich in gold, and 
that, if it was once thoroughly ſettled by the Engliſh, there 


would be an end of their N in the Wes! Indies i, But ta 
eue to Sir Walter. TR 
k 


i See Sir Waker Ralgigh's ſpeech at his death. 85 * For this the 
reader may find numerous authorities. in c. $ life of Sir Wakes Raleigh, 
Nate. 

| This I have great reaſon to ſay, * conſulted many of the Spaniſh 
writers while I was compoſing the ſbort hiſtory of SPANISB AMER CA. Fran» 
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| ground ef legal judgment could be drawn from what had paſ- 
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A ue chwujle his death. e ablecdy-dicreetds 0 
uke his life His conduct in his late expedition, bow criminal 
ſhever-iri-the eyes of the court; was fur from being fo in the 
ſight of the nation; and; though judges could have been found 
who might promounoe it fetony or treaſon, yet ut that time of 
thy it was not eaſy to mert with a jury, ho; taking this upon 
aſt; would find Him guilty. The commiſſioners, therefore, 
who had beers appointed to inquire into the matter and who 
had over. and ovey examined him; finally reported, that no 


ſed in this late expedition n. Upon this, it was reſolved to 
cal him down to judgment upon his former ſentence, which 
was accordingly dene, with all the circumſtances of iniquity 
aid brutality that car well be conceived. He was taken out of 
his bed in the hot fit of an ague; and ſo. brought to the bar of 
the court of King's Bench, where Sir Henry Montague, the 
vhief juſtice, ordered the record of his conviction to be read, 
and then demanded what he had to offer why execution ſhould 


| hot be awarded? To this Sir Walter pleaded his commiſſion, 


which was immediately over-ruled : next he would have juſti- 
led his conduct in Guiana, but that the court would not hear; 
and Io execution was awarded, and the king's warrant for it 
produced, which bad been ſigned and ſealed before-hand®. 

That this judgment was illegal, and that Sir Walter was really - 
murdered, has been often ſuid, and I believe ſeldom. doubted 
but I think it has not been made ſo plain as it might be, and 


therefore, in reſpect to his memory, I will attempt It, by nen- 


Ing that the judgment was abſolutly ___ as 0 as it Was 
manifeſtly 8 | 


en very rich; and in the map 3 with Bis travels, the place is 
marked where the lake of Parima, and the city of Manos are ſuppoſed to be; 


dad in the French tranllation printed at Amſterdam in 1922, Sir Walter Ra- 
. leigh's voyage to Guiana is added as a necelfary ſupplement, Alſo in Sanſon's 


map, the lake of Parima, and city of Manoa are both viſible ; ſo that if what 
ks reported of them be fabulous, yet the opivion is not hitherto exploded. In 


in ſome of De Liſte's maps they are mentioned, for I have conſulted ſeveral, and 
| what is more, there are various mines marked in * country, of which the 1 


4 


' Bpaniards are (ill iuſpiciouſiy cateful. | 
m Howel's letters, wh u. p. 3738. 5 Rymer 's fader, tome xvii. 
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I is a marin in our law, that the king can 1 


and moſt certain it is, that no king can do legal wrong, that is 
do ſay, can employ the law to unjuſt purpoſes, . Sir Walter Ra. 


leigh, after his conviction, was dead in law, and therefore if 


King James's commiſſion to him had not the virtue. of a Pat 
don, what was it? Did it impower a dead man to act, and 
not only to act, but to have a power over the lives and eſtates 
of the living? It either conveyed authority, or it did not. If 
it did convey" authority, then Sir Walter was capable of receiy. 
ing it; that is, he was no longer dead in law, or, in other 
words, he was pardoned. If it conveyed no authority, then 


this was an act of legal wrong. I cannot help the blunder; 


the abſurdity is in the thing, and not in my expreffion. A 
commiſſion under the privy, if not under the great ſeal, grant- 
ed by che king, with the advice of his council, to a dead man; 
or, to put it otherwiſe, a lawful commiſſion given to a man 
dead in law, is nonſenſe not to be endured; and therefore to 


avoid this, we muſt conceive,” as Sir Francis Bacon, and every 


other lawyer did, that the commiſſion included, or rather con- 


veyed a pardon. Indeed the ſame thing may be made out in 


much fewer words. Grace is not ſo ſtrong a mark of royal 
flavour as truſt; and therefore, where the latter appears, the 
law ought, and indeed does, preſume the former. This judg- 
ment, therefore, did not only murder Sir Walter Raleigh, but 


in this inſtance ſubverted the conſtitution, and ought to be 
looked upon, not only as an act of the baſeſt proſtitution, but 


as the moſt 1 violation of en that ever was commit - 


ted. 


unjuſt, ſo the manner was haſty and inhuman. The very next 
day, being Thurſday the 29th of October, and the Lord- 
mayor's day, Sir Walter was carried by the ſheriffs of Middleſex 
to ſuffer in the Old Palace-· yard. We have many accounts of 
his death, and particularly one written by Dr. Robert Tounſon, 
then dean of Weſtminſter, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
aſſiſted him in his laſt moments o. He tells us, that he had 

3 3 5 | ſuch 

This account is contained in a letter from Dean Tounſon, to Sir John 


2 of Lamport in Ne dated 1 Nov. 9, 
| $689 


'As the 04 of beine him to bis Heath was violent 5 
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FEY a contempt of death, as ſurpriſed this divine; * expo - 
tulated with him thereupon. Sir Walter told him plainly, that 


he never feared death, and much leſs then, for which he bleſs. 


ſd God; that as to the manner of it, though to others it 
might ſeem grie vous, yet for himſelf, he had rather bie ſo, than 

in a burning fever. That this was the effect of Chriſtian cou- 
rage, he convinced the doctor himſelf; „ and I think,” ſays © 
be, * all the ſpectators at his death,” He ſaid nothing as to 
the old plot, but juſtified himſelf fully as to what had been 
lately objected againſt him. The doctor having put him in 
mind of the earl of Eſſex, he ſaid, that Lord was taken off by 


a trick; which he told the doctor privately, but is not ſet down 


by him, Sir Walter eat his breakfaſt. heartily that morning, 
ſmoaked his pipe, and made no more of death, ſays my author, 


than if he had been to take a journey v. On the ſcaffold he a 


converſed freely with ſome of the nobili it 7. who were there to 
ſee him die; juſtified himſelf clearly from all imputations, and, 


like a man of true honour, vindicated his loyalty, even to that 


puſillanimous prince who thus ſacrificed him to the Spaniards 4. 
Dean Tounſon obſerves, that every body gave credit to what 
Sir Walter faid at his death, which rendered Sir Lewis Stucley, 
and the Frenchman who betrayed him, extremely odious. As 


to che latter, I know not what became of him; but as to the | 
former, he was catched in Whitehall, clipping the gold beſtow- 


ed upon him for this infamous act, tried and condemned for it, 
and having ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, to raiſe wherewith to 
purchaſe a pardon, he went to hide himſelf in the iſland of 
Lundy, where he died, both mad and a beggar, 3 in leſs than 
two Cas after Sir Wale an FAR 


1618, which is (ill preſerved in the family. The Dean ſays, a very particular 
Account f all that paſſed at Sir Walter's death, was written by one Mr. Craw- 
ford, and defigned for the preſs, himſelf baving read and. e it; but 1 


\ ther this ever was publiſhed, I cannot ſay. 


p Seean account of his death at the end of Sir Thomas Overbury? $ $0 
ment of Sir Walter Raleigh, as alſo joined to his remains ; but the particulars 
above-mentioned are in Dean Tounſon's account. q4 The moſt ac- 
curate copy of this ſpeech, is in Mr. Oldys' s life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 228. 
r Aulicus coquinariæ, p. 94. Frankland's annals of King James and King 


Charles I. p. 32. Howel's m vol. ii. p. 273. | Camdin's annals of King 


James, A, D. 1620. 
This | 
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This end had our llaftrlous hero, when he kad Wee FI 
fix years We have inſiſted too long upon his life, to be un- 
der any neceſſity of dwelling upon his character; of which hs 
who would frame a right opinion, muſt conſider atrentively his 
actions and his writings. He raiſed himſelf to honour whils 
King, and has ſeenred an endleſs reputation aftet death, by a 
feries of noble and generous atehievements; he afted in very 
different capacities, and excelled in all. He diſtinguiſhed hims 
ſelf as a ſoldier by his courage, by his conduct as a commans 
der; a bold ſailor, a hearty friend to ſeamen, and yet no ads 
miral maintained better diſcipline z a wiſe ſtateſtnan, 4 profound 
ſcholar, a learned, and withal a practical phitolopher. In re- 
gard to his private life, a beneficent maſter, a kind huſband, an 
affectionate father, and in reſpect to the world, a warm friend; 
a a pleafant companion, and a fine gentleman. In a word, he 


may be truly ſtyled the Engliſh Xenophon ; for no man of his 


age did things more worthy of being recorded, and no mart 
was more able to record them than himfelf; inſomuch; that we 


may ſay of him, as Scaliger did of Cæſar, * that he fought, 


and wrote, with the ſame inimitable ſpirit.” And thus I take 
my leave of one, whom it is impoſſible to praiſe enough. 

As to the other ſeamen of note in this reign, they are either 
ſuch as have been already ſpoken of, or living alſo in the next; 
may more, regularly be mentioned there, I ſhall therefore con- 
clude this chapter with obſerving, that the death of Sir Waltet 
Raleigh was ſo diſtaſteſul an act to the whole nation, that the 
court, to wipe off the odium, thought proper to publiſh a de- 
claration*, wherein, as it pretended, the true motives and real 
cauſes of his death were contained. But this piece was ſo fat 
from anſwering the end for which it was ſent abroad, that it 


really ſerved to juſtify Sir Walter, even beyond his own apolo- 


gy”. After this, King James granted a new commiſſion fof 
| ſettling Guiana, which ſhews his abſolute ſenſe of our having 
a right to it ®, and demonſtrates alſo the falſehood of that res 


i Prince's worthles of Devon, p. 539, Cc. -Camden's annals; A. B. 1616. 


t A declaration of the demeanour of Sir Walter Raleigh, knt. to. 1618. 


u Francis Oſborne's traditional memoirs of King James. w About 


a year, after Sir Walter Raleigh's death, King James granted a eommmilſion tb 


Captain Roger North, to ſeitle a colony in Guiana, Mr. —— $ life of Sir Wal 
ter Raleigb, p. 223. | 
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that Sir Walter deviſed his ſettlement to Guiana only to 


pt repair his loſſes through his impriſonment... In other caſcs, the 
m_ was kind enough to ſuch as projected diſcoveries and ſet- 


tlements z but taking all things in the lights his ſeveral favou. 


rites ſet them, he was ſometimes dilatory, and ever unſteady. ; 
As to Buckingham's management, within whoſe: province, as 
ord high-admiral, theſe things principally lay, we ſhall be ob- 
liged to treat or i in the next W (9 aneh it 1s diwe * 
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INCL UDING 4 NEW AND ACCORATE = 


NAVAL HISTORY. 


F 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT BriTain, under the 
reign of Charles I, comprehending an account of our 
naval expeditions againſt the French and Spaniards, 
our differences with the Dutch about the right of 
_ fiſhing, and our dominion over the Britiſh ſea; the 

progreſs of navigation and commerce, ſettling colo- 
nies, and other maritime tranſactions; together with 
an account of the eminent ſeamen who flouriſhed 
within that period. | 


PON the demiſe of King James, his 7 ſon Charles 
prince of Wales ſucceeded him, not only quietly, and 
without diſturbance, but with the general approbation 

of his ſubjects a. He was in the flower of his age, had ſhewn 
himſelf a perſon of great abilities, and, after the breaking off 
the Spaniſh match, had rendered himſelf for a time very popu- 


a Frankland's annals, p. 1075, Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, Oxford, 
1712, 8vo, vol. i. p. 22, 24, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 165. 


lar 


3 


f 


Vol. iti, p. 4. 
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A Pr conduct d. His father left him in a ſituation müch! in⸗ 


tumbered at the time of his deceaſe; for tlie government was 
deeply in debt, à war with Spain was juſt begun; and his prime 
miniſter, the duke of Buckingham, who had been likewiſe his 


father's, was generally hated ©, In this ſad ſtate of public affairs, 


every thing was ſubject to wrong conſtructions. Eight thouſand 
men, raiſed for the ſervice of the Palatinate; were ordered to 


rendezvous at Plymouth; and, in their paſſage thither, coat and 


conduct money were demanded of the country to be repaid out 
of the Exchequer. The behaviour of theſe troops was very li- 
centious, and the long continuance of peace made it appear ſtill 
a greater grievance. The clamour thereupon grew high, and 


the king, to remedy this evil, granted a commiſſion for execu- 
ting martial law, which, inſtead of being conſidered as a remedy, 

was taken for a new grievance more heavy than any of the reſt 9. 
The truth was, that while Buckingham remained in the king's 

council, all things were attributed to him, and the nation was ſo 


prejudiced againſt him, that whatever was reputed to be done 


by him was held a grievance; and though no man ſaw this more 


clearly than the king, yet, by an infatuation not eaſily to be ac- 
counted for, he truſted him as much, and loved him much 
more than his father had ever done; 


The king's marriage with the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, daughs 
ter to Henry IV. of France, had been concluded in the lifetime 


of King James, and after his deceaſe the king was married to 
her by proxy. In the month of June, 1625, Buckingham went 


to attend her with the royal navy, and brought her to Dorer; 
from thence ſhe came to Canterbury, where the marriage was 


conſummated; and, on the 16th of the ſame month, their Ma- 
jelties entered London pts the plague daily increaſing in 


* Wilſon's kiſtory of King James i in Kennet, p. 179, 980, Frankland's n 
p. 9% Rapin, vol. li. p. 228, 229. Sir P. Warwick's tnemoirs. See the parlia- 
mentary hiſtory of England, vol. vi. where the whole of the bufineſs relating to 
the Spaniſh match, the ſhare the Prince of Wales and the duke of Buckingham 
took therein in parliament, and the effects it produced, are very ably as well as ac- 
cnrately treated. N Clarendon, vol. i. p. 25. Memoirs of the reign of 
King Charles I, by Sir Richard Bulftrode, p. 25, Sir P. Warwick's memoirs, 
p. 16. d Ruſhwosth, vol. 1. Pe 168. n memorials, p. 1. Kennet, 


* 
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the fuburbs*. I: was not long before an unfortunate tranfaction 


rendered this marriage diſagreeable to the people; and, as this 
related to the navy, it falls particularly under our cognizance; 


which we ſhall therefore handle more at large, becauſe i in moſt 


of our general hiſtories it is treated very confuſedly, 7 

The marquis &'Effat, ambaſſador from France to King James, 
| had repreſented to his Majeſty, that the power of the Catholic 
king in Italy was dangerous to all Europe; that his maſter was 
_ equally inclined with bis Britannic Majeſty to curtail it, but, 
- wanting a ſufficient maritime force, was defirous of eig 
from his Majeſty a few ſhips to enable him to execute the deſign 


he had formed againſt Genoaf. To this the king condeſcended, 


and it was agreed, that the Great Neptune, a man of war, com · 
manded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and fix merchant ſhips, each 
of between three and four hundred tons burden, ſhould be lent 


to the French; but, ſoon after this agreement, the Rochellers ; 
made an application: here, fignifying, that they had juſt grounds 


to apprehend, that this Engliſh ſquadron would be employed for 
deſtroying the Proteſtant intereſt in France, inſtead of dimihiſh- 
ng the king of Spain's power in Italy, 

The duke of Buckingham, knowing that this mand} be little 
elites by Captain Pennington who was to go admiral of the 
fleet, and the owners of the ſhips, ke gave them private inſtruc- 
tions, contrary to the public contract with France, whereby they 
were directed not to ſerve againſt Rochelle; but, upon their 
coming into a French port in the month of May, they were told 
by the duke of Montmorency, that they were intended to ſerve, 
and ſhould ſerve againſt Rochelle; upon which the ſailors on 
board the fleet ſigned what is called by them, a Round Robin, 
that is, a paper containing their reſolution not to engage in that 
ſervice, with their names ſubſcribed in a circle, that it might 
not be diſcerned who figned firſt, 


5 Stowe't anvil; continged by Edmund Howes, p. 1041. Hiſtory of Chants. 
by Hammond L "Eftrarge, Eſq; p. 6. Dupleix, biftoire de Louis le Juſte, p. 254- 
See a relation of the glorious triumphs and order of the ceremonies obſerved in the 


. . marriage of the high and mighty Charles, king of England, and the Lady Henriet- 


ta-Maria, fiſter to the preſent King of France, on May 8, 1625. London, 1625, 
to. f Sir Philip Warwick's memolis, p. 21. Memoirs of the duke of Ro- 


hun, booke iii, p. 108, Kenner, vol. iii. p. 6. Ruſhworth's collection, tome i. 


7174. YL Efirange' 8 — of Charles I. p. 56, 57. | 
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- Penitiington upon this fairly failed away with thewkile fi: 
dron, and returned into the Downs in the beginning of July, 
from whence he ſent a letter to the duke of Buckingham, defi. . 


ring to be excuſed from that ſervice. The duke, without ac“, 
quainting the king, or conſulting the council, directed Lord 
Conway, then ſecretary of ſtate, to write a letter to Captain 5 


Pennington, commanding him to put all the ſhips into the hands 


ef the French. This, however, not taking effect, the duke furl 


reptitioufly, and without the king's knowing any thing of the 
defign upon Rochelle, procured his letter to Captain Pennington 
to the fame effect. Upon this, in the month of Auguſt, he 


failed a ſecond time to Dieppe, where, according to his inftruc- | 


tions, the merchant-ſhips were delivered to the French; but Sir | 
Ferdinands Gorges, who commanded the king's ſhip, weiphed 


anchor, and put to fea: and ſo honeft were all the ſeamen on 
board theſe ſhips, that, except one gunner, they all quitted 


them, and returned to England; but, as for the ſhips, they re- 


mained with the French, and were actually employed againſt 85 


Rochelle, contrary to the king's intention, and to the very high 


diſhonour of the nation. This affair made a great noiſe, and 


came at laſt to form an article in an imperchment 4 poppe the 
duke of Buckingham 2. 
In the mean time the defign | Aill went on of attacking and in- 


wading Spain, and a ſtout fleet was provided for that purpoſe ; 
but as Buckingham, in quality of lord-high-admiral, had the fu- 
preme direction of that affair, the nation looked upon it with an 


evil eye, and were not fo much diſpleaſed at its miſcarriage, as 
glad of an opportunity of railing at the duke, and thoſe who by 


his influence were intruſted with the command of the fleet, and 


the forces on board it b. The whole of this tranſaction has been 
very differently related, according to the humours of thoſe who 


- penned the accounts; z however, there are very authentic memoirs 


* Frankland's 1 156, ese s complete hiſtory of England, vol tit, 
P, b. See alſo Captain John Pennington's letter to the duke of Buckingham, from 
on board the Vanguard in the Downs, July 27, 1626, i in the cabala, p. 350, But 
the moſt diſtin account is to be gathered out of the ſeventh and eighth articles of 
the impeachment exhibited againſt the duke ot Buck ingham by the Houſe of Com 


mons in 1626, and the ſpeech af Mr. Glanvill on the ſaid articles. 


* ® Frankland's annals, p. 114. Rane, Sir Willlam Monſon's 8 as, 


Keonet, Rapin, 5 


3 X 2 | remaining, 


remaining, and \ From theſe 1 Qual give as conciſe and impartial a 
detail of the affair as I can, which will ſhew. bow dangerous 3 
thing it is for princes. to employ perſons diſagreeable to the 


95 greateſt part af their ſubjects, an error by which they almoſt 


neceſſarily transfer the reſentment miending their wee 
N themſelves, _ 

This war with Spain was chiefly of the duke of Buckingham 
procuring, and ſeems to have praceeded more from his perſona} 
diſtaſte to Count Olivarez, than any ſolid or honourable motive; 
 howeyer, after the war was begun, it ought certainly to have 
been proſecuted, becauſe, though he ated from private pique, 
and at a time when it viſibly ſerved his own particular purpoſes, 
yet without queſtion the nation had been grievouſly injured by 
the Spaniards, and there were therefore ſufficient grounds for 
taking all the adyantages our nayal power and our alliance with 


the Dutch gave us, as well as the weakneſs of the enemy, and 
their firm perſuaſion, that, whatever we might, pretend, we 


ſhould not actually proceed ta hoſtilities, But though it was 
his own wax, though he had engaged the king to proſecute it 


with much heat, to draw together a great fleet, and a. conſi- 


derable body of forces which were to embark on board it, yet 
when all things were ready, and the fleet on the point of going 
to ſea, the duke declined the command, and reſolved to ſend 


another perſon i in his ſtead, which hae 2 very ill effect upon the 


whole deſign, 


Sir Edward Cecil, grandſon to the great Tad Burleigh, was 
the perſon of whom the duke made choice for this command; 
an old ſoldier, it is true, but na ſeaman, and therefore not at all 
qualified for the ſupreme direction of ſuch an undertakings. The 


earls of Eſſex and Denbigh were appointed his vice and rear ad- 


mirals; and, that he might be the fitter to command men of ſuch 
| quality, he was created baron of Putney, and viſcount Wimble: 
ton, and had likewiſe the rank of lord-marſhal l. It was thought 
ſtrange, that though there wanted not many able ſeamen, ſuch 
as Sir Robert Manſell, Sir William Monſon, and others, yet 


| Frankland's annals, p. 114. Ruſhworth's collections, vol. i. p. 196. Kennet's 
complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 12, 13. Warwick's memoirs, p. 15 
Whitlocke, p. 2. k Clarendon, vol. i. p. 40. Kennet, p. 12, 13. L Eſtrange's 
| biſtory of Charles I. p. 17. | Dygdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. 407. Kennet, 
2. 237 Frankland's annals. 0 s 3 
8 | | none 
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1 of thera were intruſted, but (as if that could confer merit) 


werely ſuch as were in the duke's favour, which was boch an un- 


reaſonable and an impolitic thing. 
be force employed was very „ VIZ. as thips, 
Engliſh and Dutch, and ten good regiments ;- neither was it at 
all imprabable, that if matters had been well concerted, and pro- 
perly executed, this expedition might have turned to the benefit 
of the nation, and the honour of the king and his miniſtry. The 
ppaniſh plate- fleet was then returning home with above a mil. 
lion on board; and, if they had gone to Tercera, they muſt in- 
fallibly have been maſters of them, and, by the deſtruction of 
fifty or ſixty galleons, had diſabled the maritime power of Spain 
for at leaſt a century. But the fleet did not ſail till October, 
and then they went upon no ſettled ſcheme, but all was left to 
the diſcretion af men, who in reality were no fit judges of ſuch 
matters, and beſides were very ſoon, i in point of oy; divided 
among themſelves n, 

The general ſailed from Plymonth the 5th of Oftober, 163 51 3 
but, when the fleet had proceeded ſome leagues to ſea, their 
ſhips were ſeparated by a ſtorm, ſo that they were many days 
before they came together to their appointed rendezyous off Cape 
Vincent. On the 19th of Oftober a council was held, wherein 
it was reſolyed to attack Cadiz, which accordingly they did on 
| the 22d of October. The earl of Eſſex ſtood into the bay, where 
he found ſeventeen good ſhips riding under the town, and eight 
or ten gallies; theſe he bravely attacked, but, for want of pro- 
per orders and due aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh ſhips were ſuffered to 
retire to Port- Real, whither the lord-marſhal did not think fit 
to follow them. Then ſome thouſands of ſoldiers were landed, 
nud the fort of Puntal was taken; after which they proceeded 
to make ſome attempts upon the town. The ſoldiers, unfortu - 
nately becoming maſters of too much wine, got exceſſively drunk, 
and became ſo careleſs, that if the enemy had known, or been 
vigilant enough to have taken this advantage, few of them had 
returned home. The fright into which this put their officers, 
engaged them to reimbark their forces; and then it was con- 
cluded to cruize off Cape St. Vincent for the Flota, 


m gee a copious account of the motives to, and miſcarriages i in this voyage, by 
Fir William Monſon in his ſecond book of naval tracts. | 
The 


_ NAVAL us TORT 


* Tue men by this time grew ſickly, and by the ftrangeſt ma. 
nagement that ever was heard, that is, diſtributing the fick un- 
der pretence of taking better care of them, two in each ſhip, the 
whole fleet was infected, and that to fuch a degree, as ſcarce 
left them hands enough to bring it home. This, however, they 
performed in the month of December, having done little hurt to 
the enemy, and acquired leſs honour themſelves *; all which wa 
foreſeen, nay, and foretold too, before the fleet left England. 
On their return a charge was exhibited againſt the general by 
the earl of Eſſex, and nine other officers of diſtinction: Lord 
Wimbleton juſtified himfelf in a long anfwer to their charge. 
Both pieces are yet remaining, and ſerve only to demonſtrate, 
that want of experience, and, which was worſe, want of una. | 
nimity, proved the ruin of this expedition . Theſe proceed- 
ings increaſed the people's diſcontents, expoſed the duke, if 
_ poſſible, to ſtill greater odium, and leffened the reputation of 
our naval force, which quickly produced, as under like circum- 
ſtances will be always the caſe, numerous inconveniencies. 
While the clamour ſtill fubfifted on the want of ſucceſs at- 
tending the fleet abroad, the duke of Buckingham fell into ano- | 
ther error in the execution of his office, as lord-high-admiral at 
home. He was vexed at the noiſe that had been made about the 
merchant ſhips put into the hands of the French, and employed 
againſt Rochelle v, and therefore took occaſion, in the latter end 
of the year 1626, to cauſe a French ſhip, called the St. Peter, 
of Havre de Grace, to be arreſted. The pretence was, that it | 
was laden with Spaniſh effects; which, however, the French - | 
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n Sce the ſever:l. accounts of this voyage in the authors before cited. 

o Both the officer's charge and Lord Wimbleton's anſwer are printed in the ge- 
nuine works in verſe and proſe of the Right Honourable George Lord Lanſdowne, 
vol. iii, p. 199. edit. 1736, 12mo, The reader, who ſhall compare theſe with Sir 
William Monſon's reflections on this lord's conduct, will diſcern, that he is hardiy 
and unjuſtly treated, Sir William arraigns ham for calling councils when he ſhould 
Have been acting; the officers accu'e him for not calling councils, but actisg of bis 
own head. The truth ſeems to be, he had no notion of a ſea command, and | his of⸗ 
ficers no inclination to obey him, 

p Sir Philip Warwick accounts for this diſtaſte of the duke 8 the French. 
He ſays, that Cardinal Richlien duped the Dutch and Engliſh both, by pretending 
to execute a very feaſible ſcheme for preventing the Spaniards ſending any ſupplies 


into Germany, and under that pretence procuring their 29 and then uſing them 
againſt the Rochellers, 


Y 


; denied; 


e eee e eee e 


denied, and aſſerted, that all the goods in the ſhip belonged LE. 
French merchants, or to Engliſh and Dutch a. Upon this 


commiſſion was granted to hear evidence as to that point, and 
it appearing plainly there was no juſt ground of ſeizure, the ſhip 


was ordered to be, and at laſt was releaſed, but not before the 


French king made ſome repriſals, which ſo irritated the nation, 


that this alſo was made an article i in the duke's impeachment”, 
The matter, however, was iſed between the two kings, 


| and the good correſpondence between their ſubjects for a time 


reſtored z but at the bottom there was no cordial reconciliation : 
and fo this quarrel, like a wound ill cured, broke quickly ont 


again, with worſe ſymptoms than before. 


The war in which the king was engaged, in 1 
d the reſtitution of the Palatinate to his brother-in-law, 
bad drawn him into a league with Denmark, which obliged him 


to ſend a ſquadron of ſhips to that king's aſſiſtance; and this be- 
ing attended with ſmall ſucceſs, he was called upon for further 


ſupplies. His parliaments all this time were little inclined to 
aſſiſt him, becauſe he would not part with Buckingham; and 
this obliged him to have recourſe to ſuch methods for ſupply. 
as his lawyers aſſured him were juſtifiable. Amongſt the reſt, 


de obliged all the ſea- ports to furniſh him with ſhips : of the 


city of London he demanded , and of We places in 


proportion. 
The inhabitants thought this fo hard, that many who had no 


mediate dependence on trade were for quitting their refidence 


in maritime places, and retiring up into the country. This con- 


duct of theirs made the burden ſtill more intolerable upon thoſe 
who ſtaid behind, and the conſequence of their remonſtrances 


was a proclamation, requiring ſuch as had quitted the fea-coaſt 


to return immediately to their former dwellings : and this it was 
gave riſe to the firſt diſturbances in this unfortunate reign *, 
They were r increaſed by the raſh e of Buck- _ 


q Kenne!'s nadie digen of England, vol. iii. p. 28, 


r It is the fich article of the impeachmen' ; and the duke, | in " $ 100 drawn 


by Sir Nicholas Hide, juftifies himſelf very plaufibily. — 

 * Raſhvorth, Frankland, B.ker, Echard, Repiz, | 8 Kennet, vol, iti; p. 

28. Frankland's annals, p. 206, 3079, Whitlocke, p. 7, 3. Ruſhworth's cole 

lections, vol. i, b. 415, 416. ales ee 48. e 
| ingham, 
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| ingham, who, though he ſaw his niaſter ſo deeply einbarraſfed 
with the wars in which he was already engaged, yet plunged 


bim into another with France, very n e and againſt | 


all the rules of true policy... 
The queen's foreign RR, wid were al bigvited Popiſts 
had not only acted indiſcreetly in matters relating to their reli. 


gion; but had likewiſe drawn the queen to take ſome very 


wrong, to ſay the truth, ſome ridiculous and extravagant ſteps ; 
upon which Buckingham engaged his Majeſty to diſmiſs her 
French ſervants, which ſhe did the firſt of July 1626, and then 


fent the Lord Carleton to repreſent his reaſons for taking ſo 


quick a meaſure to the French king u. That monarch refuſed 
him audience, and, to ſhew his ſenſe of the action, immediate- 
ly ſeized one hundred and twenty of our ſhips, which were in 
his ports, and undertook the ſiege of Rochelle; though our 
king had acted but a little before as a mediator between him 
and his Proteſtant ſubjects v. Upon this the latter applied 
themſelves te King Charles, who ordered a fleet of thirty fail 
to be equipped for their relief, and ſent it under the command 
of the earl of Denbigh: but this being ſo late in the year as the 


month of October, his lordſhip found it impracticable to exe - 
cute his commiſſion, and ſo, after continuing ſome time at 
ſea in hard weather, returned into port, which not only diſap - 


pointed the king's intention, but alſo blemiſhed his reputation; 
for the Rochellers began to ſuſpect the ſincerity of this deſign, 
and doubted whether he really intended to aſſiſt them or not *. 


The duke of Buckingham, to put the thing out of diſpute, 


cauſed a great fleet to be drawn together the next year, and an 
army of ſeven thouſand men to be put on board it, reſolving to 
go himſelf as admiral and commander in chief. He failed from 


Portſmouth the 27th of June, and landed on the iſland of Rhe; 


| though at firſt he intended to have made a deſcent on Oleron, 
and actually promiſed fo much to o the duke. of Soubize, whom 


ut A L' Eftrange's iſtory « of Charles I. p. i, 59, Buldrode s memoirs, 


| p. 31, Memoirs of the duke of Rohan, b. iv. p. 129, 130. W Dupleix hiſ- 


toire de Louis le Juſte, p. 298. Le Gendre de hiftoire de France, tom. . 
p. 174. Aubre biſt.ire cu Cardinal duc de Richlieu, Paris, 1660, fol. liv, i ii. chap 


xi. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 424 x Kennet, vol. ili. p. 49. L. Eſtrange ' 


he 


hiſtory of Charles I, p. 62, mt Frankland' s annals, 
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he bet to Rochelle to aequaiat the inhabitants of his coming to 
their relief. They received this meſſage coldly ; for the French 


king having corrupted ſome by his gold, and terrifying many Fe 


more by his power, the Rochellers were now afraid to receive 
the very ſuccours they had demanded vx. 


| vie ene his dee 60 the to of July, mot without 


Wong oppoſition from Mr, de Toyras, the French governor, 
whom he forced to retire, though with ſome loſs. Upon this 
becalion the Engliſh fell into the very ſame errors in conduct 
which they had committed in the Cadiz expedition. The fort 
of la Pre, which covered the landing - place, they neglected, 
though the French themſelves in their fri ght had flighted it; ſo 
chat it might have been taken without any trouble, and was a 
place of ſo great conſequence, that if it had been in the hands 
of the Engliſh it would have prevented the French from intro- 
ducing any ſupplies. At firſt, it is certain, the French court was 


exceedingly alarmed, and, it is faid, the king fell fick upon it; 


but their terrors quickly diminiſhed, when they were informed 
that the duke had no great capacity as a en * withal 


too much pride to take advice. 


The town of St. Martin's, however, was des taken by : 


the Engliſh, and his grace then inveſted the citadel; but gave 


evident proofs of his want of military {kill in managing the 
ſiege. At Grſt, he quartered his troops about the place with- 
out entrenching, which at laſt, however, he was forced to do; 
then he entered into conferences with the governor, and refu- 
ſing to communicate the ſubſtance of them to his officers, diſ- 
couraged his own people, and enabled the French to deceive 
him by a ſham treaty ; during which the fort received a conſi- 
derable ſupply. By this time the Rochellers had'declared for 
the Engliſh, their confidence being as unſcaſonable for them- 


ſelves, as their ſuſpicions had been before for their friends; for 


this declaration of theirs, and the expectation he had of ſuc- 
cours from England, which were to be ſent him under the com- 
mand of the earl of Holland, engaged Buckingham to remain 

fo long in his camp, that his troops were much diminiſhed. 


1 Ruſhworth's. collections, vol. i. p. 426. Monieirs of the Dyke of 1 


d. 4. p. 132. See Sir Richard Grenville's journal of the expedition to the iſle 
ef Rhe, anno 1627, in Lord Lanſdowne's works, vol. iii. p. 246, 
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Ar length, on the 6th'of November, he made 3 general ak 
_ fault; when it appeared t that the place was impregnable, at leak 
to forces under ſuch circumſtances as his were. Two days aſter 
be reſolved 1 upon a retreat, which. Was. as il canducted as the 
reſt of the expedition. Jt was made i in the Gghe of an enemy as 
| Rrong in foot, and more numerous jn horſe than themſelves, 


over a narrow cauſeway, with falt-pits on each. fide + yet ther 


was no precaution taken by erecting a fort, or ſo much a3 
throwing up a retrenchment to cover the entrance of the paſſage; 
by which miſtake and neglect the army was ſo, much Expoled, 
that abundance of brave men were killed, which, the beſt ac. 
counts now extant ſum up thus: fry, officers of all ranks, tuo 
thouſand common ſoldiers, and. thirty-five: volunteers of note. 
With equal ſhame and loſs, therefore, the duke concluded this 
unlucky expedition, embarking a all his forces on the gth of the 
ſame month, at and {ending the poor Rochellers: A ſolemn promiſe, 
that he would come back again: to their relief ; which, however, 
| he did not live to perform.” To complete his. misfortune, as he 
entered Plymouth he met the earl of Holland with the promi. 
ſed ſuccours ſailing out, who now returned with him. There 
never was (its immediate effects and future conſequences conſi- 
dered) a more fatal undertaking than this. It was highly pre- 
judicial to the king, and intirely ryined the duke. The mer- 
chants were diſcouraged from carrying on trade by impreſſing 
their ſhips ; and the treaſury was ſo little in a condition to pay 
the ſeamen, that CE came in crowds and clamoured at White- 
bal: ER | 
To remedy thoſe. evils, a parliament was ; called i in the begin: 
ning of 1628, wherein there paſſed nothing but dif] ſputes between 
the king and the commons ; ſo that at laſt it was prorogued 
without granting ſupplies. . | The king, howeyer, exerted him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt, in preparing a naval force t to make good what 
the duke of Buckingham had promiſed to the inhabitants of 
Rochelle. With this view, a fleet of fifty ſail was aſſembled at 
Plymouth 1 in the ſpring, and a large body of marines embarked; 
the command of! it was grep to the earl of Denbigh, who was 


4 _— 


2 Kennet, vol. iti, p. 38 —40. Wpitlocke, p. 9. 1'Eſtrange's biſtory of 
Charles I, p. 68—11, Sir uy Wren ene 1 * Sir Richard 


Bulſtrude's memoirs, 
3 
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beter i daw to Buckingbawz: and Who failed from chat port 


on the 1 2th of. April, coming to anchor in the road of Rochelle 
on the rſt of May. On his arrival he found twenty ſail of the 
French king's: ſhips riding before the harbour, and being much 
ſuperior in number and ſtrength, he ſent advice into the town, 
that he would fink the French ſhips as ſoon as;the wind came 
weſt; and 'niade a higher fload. About the 8th of May the 
vind and tide ſerved accordingly, and the Rochellers expected 
and ſolicited that deliverance, Bat the earl, without remem- 
bering his p 
chor and failed away; fofcring e the French, ſhips to pur- 


They as it were, the ene fleet, which arived at N on 


the 26th of May. I 4390 
„This ſecond inglorious eiphditicnty was ill A greater Aiſcou- 
ragement to the poor Rochellers, and inereaſed the fears and 
fralouſies of a Popiſh intereſt at home. One Le Brun, a French- 
wan, but captain in the Engliſh fleet, gave in depoſitions before 
the. mayor of Plymouth on the 16th of May, which argued 
treachery, or apparent cowardice, in the management of this 


| ite expedition. This account was certified. by the mayor of 


Plymouth, and the two burgeſſes of that town in parliament, 
by whom it was communicated to the council- table, from whence 
i letter was directed to the duke of Buckingham as lord high- 
admiral, dated the zoth of May, 1628, to ſignify his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that the earl of Denbigh ſhould return back to relieve 
the town of Rochelle, with the fleet under his charge, and with 
bther [Hips prepared at Portſmouth and Plymoutb. But, not- 
vithſtanding this 'order of council, no ſuch return was made, 9 
nor any r into the diſobedience of the OW 5 ander for | 
lt. : 
| Notwithſtanding theſe e 3 ge cries of the 4 5 
chellers, and the clamours of the people were ſo loud, that a 
third fleet was prepared for the relief of that city, now, by a 
tloſe ſiege reduced to the laſt extremity. The duke of. Buck- 
ingham choſe to command in perſon, and to that end came to 


Portſmouth ; whers, 6 on the twenty-third of Auguſt, berg py 


© Kennet, vol. 43. p. 48, Memoirs of the Duke of Rohan, p. 172, White 


Las p. 10. Frankland's annals. Ruſhworth's collections, vol. i. p. 586, 
387. ; 5 | | 1 . 
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been at breakfaſt with Soubige, and the general officers, John 
| Felton (late lieutenant of a companꝝ in a regiment of foot under 


Sir John Ramſay) placed himſelf in an entry through which the 
duke was to paſs, who walking with Sir Thomas Frier, and in- 
clining his ear to him in a poſture of attention, Felton, with a 
back blow, ſtabbed him on the left fide into the very heart, 


leaving the knife in his body, which the duke pulled out with 


his own hand, and then fell down, 'faying only, « The villain 
<« hath killed me!” Felton flipped away, and might have gone 
undiſcovered, but that either his conſcience or his inſolence be · 
trayed him; for while the general rumour was, that the mur- 


derer muſt be a Frenchman, and ſome began to ſuſpect Soubize 


as a party in it, Felton ſtepped out, and faid, & I am the man 
« who did the deed; let no man fuffer that is innocent.” Upon 


which he was apprehended, and fent priſoner to London. 


This accident did not prevent the king's proſetuting his de- 
fign ; the very next day his Majeſty made the cart of Lindſey 
admiral, Monſon and Mountjoy vice and rear-admirals ; and, as 


an illuſtrious foreign writer aſſures us, his care and preſence had 


fuch an effect in the preparing for this voyage, that more was 
diſpatched now in ten or twelve days than in many weeks be · 
fore d: which is a demonſtrative proof of two things, of which 


many of our writers of hiſtory have affected to doubt, vis. that 


the king was hearty in his defign, and that the Rochellers were 
convinced of it. This expedition, however, was not more for- 
tunate than the former. The fleet failed the 8th of September, 
1628, and arriving before Rochelle, found the boom raiſed to 
block up the entrance of the port ſo ſtrong, that though many 


attempts were made to break through it, yet they proved vain, 


ſo that the Rochellers were glad to accept of terms from their 
own prince, and actually ſurrendered the place on the 18th of 
October, the Engliſh fleet looking on, but not being able to 
help them; and, to complete their misfortunes, the very night 
after the city was given up, the ſea made ſuch a breach as would | 


.. have opened an entrance for the largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh 


b Duke of Rohan's memoirs, p. 188. His brother, the Duke of Soubize, 
was here at the time, and on the ſpot, and conſequently witneſs of the great 
preparations made, as well as of the great diligence exeited/on the occaſion. 


fleet. 
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A With. this ine ended the operations of the war 
with * apt a e was not n till the nen 5 
1 

"From e this ch: hs Tenth hs to be 8 of aides iP 
a maritime power, and to be extremely uneaſy at the growthof 
the Engliſh ſhipping.” This was the effect of Riehlieu's politics, 
' who beſt underſtood the different intereſts of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean powers, and how to manage them, ſo as to make them 
ſubſervient to the ends of France, of any miniſter that nation 
ever had, or, it is to be hoped, for the peace of Chriſtendom, 
will ever have. He brought in the Swedes to deſtroy the 
power of the Houſe of Auſtria in Germany, and had addreſs 
enough to engage us to aſſiſt in that deſign, upon the plauſible 
pretence of favouring the Proteſtant intereſt e. Then his agents 
in Holland very dextrouſly infuſed a jealouſy of our dominion 
over the narrow ſeas, our claim to the ſole right of fiſhing, or 
permitting to fiſh in them, and expecting the honour of the 
flag, at a conſiderable diſtance from our own ſhores, © After 
theſe notions had been a while the ſubjects of common diſ- 
courſe among the Dutch, the famous Hugo Grotius was in- 


$493.13 > 


duced to write a treatiſe under the title of Mars LIS E Run, 


wherein, with great eloquence, he endeavoured to. ſhew the 
weakneſs of our title to dominion over the ſea; which, accord- 


Ing to his notion, was 8 Tom: W common to all 
nations f. 


"This was anſwered by Sade in hid fimous treatiſe, nls 


Mann CLav SUM ; wherein he has Mens demonſtrated, 


0 Rn REG p. 338. Kennet, N iii. pe 49. Ruſh worth, oy i. p. 


Fas L'Eftrange' s hiftory of Charles I. p. 93- Memoirs of the duke of Rohan, © 


p. 190. 4 Rymer's fœdera, tome xix, Py 66—86. The duke of Rohan 


| Wrote a very long and pathetic letter to the king, which the reader will meet with 
in Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1629, p. 4. imploring his further aid on 


the behalf of the reformed churches in France, prior to the treaty of peace; but his 
| Majefty, 23 he informed that nobleman in his anſwer, having been conſtrained to 
diffolve the parliament, from whom he expected ſupplies, being in no condition to 

rontribute any farther afliſtance thereto, recommended it to him, and thoſe intereſt» 
ed, to make the beſt terms they could with the court of France. © This 
matter is very fairly ſtated by Sir Philip Warwick, in his memoirs, p. 37. 
f The title of this book runs thus, Mare Liberum ; ſeu, de Jure quod Batavis com- 
petit ad Indica Commercia: Pp Bat. Elzevir. ge * e _—_ this 
time, 4 | |; 
| from 


1 


| 
| 


from the principles of the law of nature and nations; chat 4 
dominion over the ſea may be acquired; from the moſt authen - 
tic hiſtories; that ſuch a dominion has been claimed and enjoyed 


by ſeveral nations, and ſubmitted to by others for their com- 


mon benefit: that this in fact was the caſe of the inhabitants 
of this iſland, who at all times, and under every kind of go- 
vernment, had claimed; exerciſed; and conſtantly enjoyed ſuch 


a dominion; which had been confeſſed by their neighbours fre. 


quently, and in the moſt ſolemn manner s. All this; with. 


learning, induſtry, and judgment ſuperior to- Weng this great 


man hath fully and unqueſtionably made out for the fatisfac- 
tion of foreigners, at it is the deſign'of this Work, (if I may 

de allowed to mention it in the ſame page with Mr. Selden' * | 
to impreſs the ſame ſentiment on the minds of all ſenſible Bri- 
tons, via. That they have an hereditary, uninterrupted right 
« to the ſovereignty of their ſeas, conveyed to them from their. 


« 'earlieſt anceſtors, in truſt for their lateſt poſterity.” This 


book of Mr. Selden's was publiſhed in 1634, and by the coun: 
| tenance then, and afterwards, ſhewn by King Charles towards 
this extraordinary performance, we may fairly conclude, that 


he had very juſt and generous notions of his own and his peo- 


ple's rights in this reſpect, though he was very unfortunate it 


taking ſuch methods as he did to ſupport /1 them b. „ 
The French miniſter perſiſted ſteadily in his Machiavelli 


ſcheme, of uſing the power and induſtry of the Dutch, to in- 
terrupt the trade, and leſſen the maritime force of Britain. 
With this view alſo, a negociation was hegun between that 


crown and the ſtates of Holland, for dividing the Spaniſh Ne- 


therlands between them; and under colour of thus afſiſting 
them, in ſupport of their pretenſions to an equal right over the 


ſea, and in promoting their trade, to the prejudice of ours; 
Richlieu carried on ſecretly and ſecurely his darling project, of 


raifing a naval force in France; to promote which, he ſpared | 


not either for pains or expence, procuring from all parts the 


ableſt perſons in all arts and ſciences my way relating to navi- 


£ Selden's title is ſhort and plain, Mare che 8 fon, de Domino Maris, 
lib. ii. Londini, 1638. fol. h See Ruſhworth, under the year 1636, 


P. 320, Frankland's annels, p. 476, Whitlocke, L'Eftrange, 
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jion, and fixing them i in the French ſervice, by n than, © 
— 
Our king formed a juſt idea of his Ar __ he he 5 


roughly into its conſequences, Which he endeavoured to pre- 

yent, by - publiſhing proclamations for reſtraining ſhipwrights, 

| and other artificers, from entering into foreign ſervice; for als 
ſerting his title to the ſovereignty of the ſea, and for regulating 


the manner of. wearing flagsi. If to theſe precautions he had 


joined a reaſonable condeſcenſion to the temper of his ſubjefts, 


in diſmiſſing from his ſervice ſuch as were obnoxious to them, 
either through their arbitrary notions, or bad behaviour, and 
had thereby fixed them, and their repreſentatives, firmly in his 
intereſt, without doubt he had gained his point, and carried the 

glory of this nation higher than any of. his predeceſſors. But 


bis want of {kill in the art of gaining the affections of the 


people, and, to ſpeak without reſerye, that yant of true public 
ſpirit in ſome who were now eſteemed. patriots by the people, 


_ prevented the good effects of the king's laudable intentions, 
and turned what he meant for a cprdlial into a gorroſive poi- 


ſon. | 


I am far from alfectigg an allegorical. ſtyle; but there are 
ſome things of ſo nice a nature, and the rempers of men are in 
{ome ſeaſons ſo ſtrangely turned, that it is not expedient e either 
for them to hear, or for the hiſtorian to. tell, even truth too 


1 bluntly. Yer it is equally dangerous, on the other hand, for 


one who undertabeg ſuch a taſk as this, to be afraid of deliver- 
ing his ſentiments freely, even ſuppoſing 1 his fears to flow from 


an apprehenſion of ipjuring, what he thinks it his duty to re · 
commend. Under a ſtrong ſenſe, therefore, of what in one 


reſpect it becomes me to ſay, for the ſeryice of my country, 
and what in regard to the opinions of very great men, Woo 


| have thought in another way, it is unfit for me to ſhew myſelf 


poſitive z I come now to ſpeak « of ſhip-money, a e exceeds 
ingly tender in the Laſt age, and lie leſs ſo at W X 


0 Keunc's complete hiſtory of Englond, vol. iu. p. 74. ' Whitlocke' 5s memo= . 
rials, p. 24. Frankland's annals, P» 471. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs. 


| L'Eftrange's life of Charles I. p. 130, 131, © * Compare our modern 


bitoris wich thoſe wrictea ncar thoſe ties. 
The 
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The apprehenGons which the =. had edtertained of this 


new league between the French and Dutch were ſo heightened 
in the year 1635, by the junction of the fleets of thoſe two 
powers, and the intelligence he had, that France was ſhortly to 
declare war againſt Spain, and from thenee to derive that occa- 
ſion they had been ſo long ſeeking, to divide the Netherlands 
between themſelves and their new allies, all whoſe pretenſions, in 
reſpect to the right of fiſhing in, and uſing an unreftrained na- 
vigation in the ſeas, they had undertaken to ſupport, that he 
reſolved to be no longer paſſive l. In order to defeat this de- 
ſign, and maintain the ſovereignty annexed to the Engliſh 


crown, as well as the nation's credit as a maritime power, the 


king ſaw that it was neceſſary to equip and my to ſea A ſuperior 
naval force. 

This it ſeemed exceeding hard to do, without the aſſiſtance 
of a parliament; and yet the delays in granting aids had been 


ſo great in former parliaments, that his Majeſty was very doubt- 


ful of ſucceeding, if for this he truſted to a parliamentary ſup- 
ply. His lawyers, knowing both the nature of the caſe, and 
his deep diſtreſs, ſuggeſted to him, that upon this occaſion he 
might have recourſe to his prerogative; which opinion having 


been approved by the judges, he thereupon directed writs to be 
iſſued, for the levying of ſhip- money. Theſe writs were, for 


the preſent, directed only to ſea- ports, and ſuch places as were 
near the coaſt, requiring them to furniſh a certain number of 
ſhips, or to grant the king an aid equivalent rhereto. The city 
of London was directed to provide ſeven ſhips for twenty-ſix 
days, and other places in proportion. To make the nation the 
more eaſy under this tax, the king directed that the money 
raiſed thereby, ſhould be kept apart in the Exchequer, and that 
a diſtinct account ſhould be given of the ſervices to which it was 
applied. Yet, in ſpite of theſe precautions, the people mur- 
mured grievouſly ; which, however, did not hinder this pron 
from being carried into execution ®, 


1 Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 289. Frankland's annals, p. 468. 
m Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 81. Whitlocke, p. 22, 
24. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 51, Clarendon, vol. i. p · 68. wo 
worth, vol. ii. p. 334, 335. Bultrode's memoirs, p. 36, 3% 
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Hut as our neighbours were likely to be as müch alarmed, 
from the equipping of ſo ſtrong a fleet, as our people were dif- 
iprbed at home by the method taken to defray, the expence of 
it; ſecretary Coke; by the king's orders, wrote a letter to Sir 
William Boſwell, then charged with his Majeſty's affairs at the 
Hague in order fully to explain what that fleet was to perform; 
which letter; for the A oy thoſe e 5 1 we een 
here, . ir fort 
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ne Amt. diſcourſes are raifed upon the preparations of his Ma- 
u jeſty's fleet; which is now in ſuch forwardneſs; that we doubt 
0 not but within this month it will appear at ſea. It is there- 


« fore expedient, both for your ſatisfaction and direction, to 
inform you particularly what was the occaſion, ind: what is 
« his Majeſty's. intention in this. work. 

„ Firſt, we hold it a principle not to be denied, chk the 
« king of Great Britain is a monarch at land and ſea; to the 
te full extent of his dominions; and that it concerneth him, as 
« much to maintain his ſovereignty in all the Britiſh ſeas, as 
« within his three kingdoms ; becauſe without that, theſe can- 
© not be kept ſafe, nor he preſerve his honour, and due reſpect 


« with other nations. But commanding the ſeas, he may cauſe - 


« his neighbours, and all countries, to ſtand upon their guard, 
« whenſoever he thinks fit. And this cannot be doubted, that 
© whoſoever will encroach upon him by ſea, will do it by land 
te alſo, when they ſee their time. To ſuch preſumption, 


„ Manx LineRvUM gave the firſt warning piece, which muſt 


ee be anſwered with a defence of Mart CLausum, not {0 
“ mueh by diſcourſes, as by the louder language of a powerful 
«© navy; to be better underſtood, when overſtrained patience 
e ſeeth no hope of preſerving her right by other means. 

“ The degrees by which his Majeſty's dominion at fea hath | 
« of later years been firſt impeached, and then en e are 
“as conſiderable as notorious, 
„ Firſt, to cheriſh, as it were, to nurſe up our e 
* neighbours, we gave them leave to gather wealth and ſtrength 


upon our coaſts, in our ports, by our trade, and by our 


Vor. I. > people. 
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« people. Then they were glad to invite our merchants reh. 


« dence, with what privileges they could defire. Then they 
« offered to us, even the ſovereignty of their eſtates, and then 


« they ſued for licence to fiſh, upon the coafts, and obtained it, 
4 under the great feal of Scotland, which now they ſuppreſs. 


« And when thus by leave, or by connivance, they had poſ. 
<« ſeffed themfelves of our fiſhing, not only in Scotland, but in 
« Ireland and in England, and by our ſtaple had raiſed a great 
« ſtock of trade, by theſe means, they ſo increaſed their ſhip. 
c ping and power at ſea, that now they endure not to be kept 


„ at any diftance;. nay, they are grown to that confidence, to 


« keep guards upon our ſeas, and then to project an office and 
« company of aſſuranee, for the advancement” of trade, and 
% withal prohibit us free commerce, even within our ſeas, and 
« take our ſhips and goods, if we conform not to their pla- 
% carts. What inſolencies and erueleies they have committed 
tc againſt us heretofore, in Iceland, in Greenland, and in the 
Indies, is too well known to all the world. In all which, 
„ though our ſufferings, and their wrong, may ſeem forgotten, 


« yet the great intereſt of his Majeſty honour is ſtill the ſame, 


and will refreſh their memories as there ſhall be cauſe. For 
« though charity muſt remit wrongs done to private men, yet 


« the reflection upon the public, may make it a greater charity 


« to do juſtice on crying crimes. All this, notwithſtanding, 
c“ you are not ts conecerve, that the work of this fleet is either 
revenge, or execution of juſtice for theſe great offences paſt, 
t but chiefly for the future, to ſtop. the violent current of that 


40 preſumption, whereby the men of, war and free- booters of 


« all nations, abuſing the favour of his Majeſty's peaceable 
« and gracious government, whereby he hath permitted all his 
„friends and allies, to make ufe of his feas and ports, in a 
« reaſonable manner, and according to his treaties, have taken 
e upon them the boldnefs, not only to come confidently, at all 
„ times, into alt his ports and rivers, but to convey their mer- 
« chant ſhips- as high as bis chief city, and then to caſt an- 
tc chor,cloſe upon his magazines, and to contemn the commands 
« of his officers, when they required a farther diſtance. But, 


« which is more intolerable, have aſſaulted and taken one ano- 


„ther within his Majeſty's enen and within his rivers, to 
the 
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« the ſcorn and contempt of his dominion and power; and this 
« being of late Varg an ordinary practice, which we have en- 
« deavoured in vain to reform, by the ways of juſtice and trea-, 


« ties, the world, Lthink, will now be ſatisfied, that we have 


«reaſon. to look about us. And no wiſe man will doubt, that 


0 it is high time to put ourſelves i in this equipage upon the ſeas, 
e and not to ſuffer ther igge of; aftion, to be taken from us, 


« for want of our appearance. x | 
et 80 you. ſee, the general pv upon. e our 1 


4 ſtand. In particular you may take notice and publiſh, as cauſe 


« requires, that his Majeſty by this fleet intendeth not a rupture 
« with any prince or ſtate, nor to infringe any point of his trea> 
4 ties, but reſolveth to continue and maintain that happy peace 
« wherewith God hath bleſſed his kingdom, and.to which: all. 
e his actions and negociations have hitherto tended, as by your 

vn inſtructions jou may fully underſtand. But withal, con- 
« « ſidering that peace muſt be maintained by the arm of power, 
« which, only keeps down war by keeping up dominion, his Ma- 
« jeſty, thus provoked, finds it neceſſary, for his own defence 


and ſafety, to re- aſſume and keep his ancient and undoubted 


right in the domiĩnion of theſe ſeas, and ſuffer no other prince 


4 or ſtate to encroach upon him, thereby aſſuming to themſelves, 


or their admirals, any ſovereign command, but to force them 
« to perform due homage to his admirals and ſhips, and to pay 
« them acknowledgments as in former times they. did.. He will 
«. alſo ſet open and protect the free trade both of his ſubjects | 
« and allies, and give them ſuch ſafe conduct and convoy as 


they ſhall reaſonably require. He will ſuffer no other fleets, 


« or men of. war, to keep any guard upon theſe ſeas, or there 
« to offer violence, or take prizes or booties, or to give inter- 
eruption to any lawful intercourſe. In à word, his Majeſty i is 


© reſolved, as to do no wrong, fo to do juſtice both to his ſub- 
© jets and friends within the limits of his ſeas. And this is the 


« real and royal deſign of this fleet, whereof you may give part, 
as you find occaſion, to our good neighbours in thoſe parts, 
that no umbrage may be taken of any hoſtile act or purpoſe- 


eto their prejudice-in any kind. Ne viſhing 1 5 all auh 
and happineſs, I reſt. 


5 Whitehall, . — 16, 1635,” : N 
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One would imagine, that leſs care had been taken to ſatisfy | 
the minds of the people at home about the genuine intent of thig 


tax, levied for the equipping of a fleet ſufficient for theſe neceſ. 


ſary purpoſes, ſince otherwiſe the public welfare ſeemed to be ſa 
nearly concerned, that public acquieſcence at leaſt might have 


been expected: But the truth of the matter was, his Majeſty did 


in this reſpect all that was in his power to da, by directing the 

| Lord-keeper Coventry to put the judges in mind, before theß 
- went the ſummer:circuit, to fatisfy the minds of the people in 
relation to the levying of ſhip:money, which moſt of them did, 
but, as Whitlocke affures us, very ineffectually; though the ame 
author acknowledges, that the money was aſſeſſed and levied 
with great care and equality, ern en what was "obſerved 


in following taxes, y 


With the help of this money, the king in the nan of May, 
163 5, fitted out a fleet of forty ſail under the command of Ro- 
dert earl of Lindſey, who was admiral, Sir William Monſon, 

vice-admiral, Sir John Pennington, rear-admiral, as alſo another 
of twenty ſail under the earl of Eſſex. The firſt of tlieſe fleets 


faited from Tilbury-hope on the 26th of May. Their inſtructions 


were to give no occaſion of hoſtility, and to ſuffer nothing which 


might prejudice the rights of the king and kingdom. The French 


end Dutch fleets joined off Portland the laſt of this month, and 
made no ſcruple « of giving our, that they intended to aſſert their 


own independency, and to queſtion that prerogative which the 
Engliſh claimed in the narroy ſeas; but as ſoon as they were in- 


formed that the Engliſh fleet was at ſea, and in ſearch of them, 
they quitted our coaſt, and repaired to their own d. 


Our admiral ſent a bark upon the coaſt of Britanny to take a 
view of them; and, from the time of the return of this bark to 
the if} of Oftober, this fleet protected our own ſeas and ſhores, 

ave laws to the nei ighbouring nations, and effectually aſſerted that 
s which the monarchs of this kindgdom have ever 


| claimed. The good effect of this armament, and the reputation 
we gained thereby abroad, in ſome meaſure quietedt the minds of 


n Memorials, p. 24. The Ln 8 woah to the judges i is ſtill extant in San- 
PR . s hiſtory of King Charles I. p. 204, 208, 206. o Letters and diſs 
patches of Thomas, carl of Stafford, vol. i. p. 416, 417, 429, 446. Sir William 
Moaſon $ naval tracts, book i ii. p. 290. 
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| he people, as as it convinced them, that this was not an invention 


to bring money into the Exchequer, vithout e had to tho 


| ou for which it was raiſed P, 


The king, perfectly ſatisfied with Rs ka Io To this 
year, and yer well knowing that it would ſignify little if another, 
and that at leaſt as good a fleet, was not ſet out the next, to raiſe 


the money neceſſary for equipping ſuch a force, had recourſo 


again to his writs for levying of ſhip· money; but now the aid 


vas made more extenſive. What was before rated as a particular 


proviſion, to be raiſed by the reſpective ports for their own im- 


mediate ſafety, was now converted into a national tax, and ſo 


became the more grievous for want of authority of parliament, 


The burden indeed in itſelf was far from being preſſing; at the 
_ utmoſt it did not amount ta above 236, oool. per annum, which 


was not quite 20,000 1, a month throughout the whole kingdom; 
yet the making it an univerſal aid, and the aſſeſſing and collec- 
ting it in the parliamentary methods, without parliamentary 
authority, gave it an air of oppreſſion, and made it extremely 


odious, though the neceſſity was far from being diſſembled, and 


the benefits refulting from the care taken of the narrow ſeas, 


which had afforded matter of inquiry and expoſtulation to eve- 
* parliament the king had called, could not be denied ez. 


In order to prevent all doubts from his own ſubjects, and al. 
ſo to prevent any falſe ſurmiſes gaining ground in foreign na- 
tions as to the deſign of this potent armament, the king thought 


| fit to expres his royal intentions to the world in the moſt pub- 
lic, and in the moſt authentic manner, that at one and the ſame 


time it might appear what himſelf demanded, and what had 
been paid in acknowledgment of the right of his anceſtors in 
regard to thoſe things, as to which theſe en were ale. 


That inſtrument ran thus: 


p We have a clear DAY: full 68800 of this expeditian written by Sir William 
Monſon bimſelf, who was an. eye-witneſs and a competent judge of ſuch matters, 
in his naval tracts, p. 89. 9 Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. 
p. 87. Sir Philip Warwick" s memoirs, p. 51, Frankland, P. 447 Whitlockes 
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| A Prodeminn for reſtraine of alking a upon his Net 


ty's ſcas and coaſts without licence. 


El 


| ein the ſeventh year of his reign of Great Britain, ſet forth a 


et proclamation touching fiſhing, whereby, forthe many impor- 


00 tant reaſons therein expreſſed, all perſons of what nation or 
cc quality ſoever (being not his natural-born ſubjecls) were re · 
« ſtrained from fiſhing upon any the coaſts and ſeas of Great 
« Britain, Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, where moſt 
_ « uſually heretofore fiſhing had been, until they had orderly 
* « demanded and obtained licences from our ſaid father, or his 
« commiſſioners in that behalf, upon pain of ſuch chaſtiſement 
« as ſhould be fit to be inflicted upon ſuch wilful offenders ; 
'<«« ſince which time, albeit, neither our faid father nor ourſelf 
« have made any conſiderable execution of the ſaid proclama- 


« tion, but have with much patience expected a voluntary 


« conformity of our neighbours and allies to ſo juſt and reaſon- 
„ able propoſitions and directions as are contained in the ſame. 
„ And now, finding by experience that all the inconvenien- 
« cies which occaſioned that proclamation are rather increaſed 
„ than abated, we, being very ſenſible of the premiſes, and well 
« knowing how far we are obliged in honour to maintain the 
< Tights of our crown, eſpecially of ſo great conſequence, have 
« thought it neceſſary, by the advice of our privy council, to 
d renew the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing upon our aforeſaid 
s coaſts and ſeas without licence firſt obtained from us, and by 
ct theſe preſents to make public declaration, that our reſolution 
« is, at times convenient, to keep ſuch a competent ſtrength of 
« ſhipping upon our ſeas, as may {by God's bleſſing) be ſufficient 


« ties, and aſſiſt and protect thoſe our good friends and allies, 
who ſhall henceforth by virtue of our licences (to be firſt ob- 


« tained) endeavour: to take the benefit of fiſhing upon our 


ie coaſts and ſeas in the places accuſtomed. 
« Given at our palace of Weſtminſter the 1oth day of 
„ May, in the 12th year of our reign of ene Scot- 


« land, France, and Ireland.“ I 
n 


a cc OS rater of bleſſed memory; „King ; KY did, 
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both to hinder ſuch farther encroachments upon our regali- 
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m 1636 the king ſent a flegt of ſixty fail to ſea under the 


as of the carl of Northumberland admiral, Sir John Pen- 
nington vice-admiral, and Sir Henry Marom rear-admiral t. 


They failed firſt to the Downs, and from thence to the north, 


where the Dutch buſſes were fiſhing upon our coaſt. The ad-. 


miral required them to forbear, which they not ſeeming diſpoſed 
to do, he fired-upon them; this put them into great confuſion; 
and obliged them to have recourſe to other methods. Phe Dutch, 
therefore, applied themſelves to the earl of Northumberland, 


defired him to mediate with the king, that they might have leave 
to go on with their fiſhing this year, for which they were con- 


tent to pay 30,0001. and expreſſed alſo a willingneſs to obtain 


à grant from the king for his permiſſion for their veſſels to fiſh. 
| there for the time to come, paying an annual tribute *, 


Such is the beſt account that can be collected of the cauſes 


nd conſequences of this expedition from our beft hiſtorians. But 
the earl of Northumberland delivered a journal of his whole 
proceedings, figned with his own hand, which is, or at leaſt 
was preſerved in the paper-office. In that journal there are ſeve- 
ral memorable particulars. The Dutch fiſhing-buſſes, upon the 
appearance of his lordſhip's fleet, did take licences to the number 


of 200, though he arrived amongſt them pretty late in the year. 


He exacted from them twelvepence per ton as an acknow- 


ledgment, and affirms that they went away well ſatisfied. It 
was pretended by the Dutch in King Charles the Second's time, 


that this was an act of violence, and that nothing could be con- 
cluded as to the right of this crown from that tranſaction, ſince 
the Dutch did not pay becauſe they thought what was inſiſted 


upon to be due, but becauſe they were defenceleſs. His lord- 


| ſhip's journal ſets this preteace intirely aſide, ſince it appeared 


from thence, that they had a ſquadron of ten men of war for 
their protection, as alſo, that Auguſt the z20th, 1636, the Dutch 


vice-admiral Dorp came with a fleet of twenty men of war; but, 


inſtead of interrupting the earl in his proceedings, he ſaluted him 


by lowering his ropſails, ſtriking his flag, and firing his guns; 


aſter which he came on board, and was FIRE entertained by the 


r Lord 8 afforg* „les, vol. 3: p. 524. b Kennet's complete hiſtory 
of England, vol. iii. p. $4. Whittoe e es p. 25. N p. 477. Sir Philip 
* arwick” » memons, p. 177. 
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earl of Northumberland. It is farther mentioned in that jobr: 
nal, that upon his lordſhip's return from the north, and anchor: 
ing in the Downs, he had notice of a Spaniſh fleet of twenty-ſix 
ſail, bound for Dunkirk ; to reconnoitre which he ſent one of 
the ſhips of his ſquadron, called the Happy Entrance, to which 
fingle ſhip that fleet paid the marks of reſpect, which were due 
to the Engliſh flag whenever it appeared. 
The king meant to have continued both this method, of ratung 
money, and of fitting out fleets annually, and by giving ſeveral 


young noblemen commands at ſea, to have rendered them the 
more capable of ſerving their country in times of greater dan- 


gert; but he quickly found this impracticable. The nation grew 
ſo e ee diſſatisfied with this method of raiſing money, and 
the great caſe of Mr. Hampden made it ſo clear, that a conſtant 
and regular levying of this tax was dangerous to the conſtitution, 
and to the freedom of the ſubject, that the king was obliged to 
lay aſide this ſcheme, and to content himſelf with uſing all the 
methods that could be thought of to awake the people's attention 
in regard to the ſovereignty of the ſea u. With this view his 


Majeſty made an order in council, that a copy of Mr. Seldens 


book upon that ſubject ſhould be kept in the council- cheſt, that 


another copy ſhould be depoſited in the court of Exchequer, and 


a bhird in the court of admiralty, there to remain as perpetual 
evidence of our juſt claim to the dominion of the ſeas *. 
Happy had it been, if the king had at this time called a pars 
liament, and, after excuſing the manner in which the money 
was levied, had ſhewn how well it was applied, how effectually 
our navigation had been protected, and all the deſigns of the 
French and Dutch defeated; for it may be then preſumed, that 
the parliament would have provided in a legal manner for the 
maintenance of theſe fleets, which muſt have been of inſinite ad- 


vantage in reſpect to the trade of this kingdom. But it happened 


other wiſe to the great detriment of the commonwealth, Some 
courtiers ſpoke of the royal wiſdom as infallible, and the regal 
power as not to be reſiſted, in order to raiſe themſelves, which 


gave high and juſt offence to prudent men: others in the mean 


t Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 299. Warwick's memoirs, p. 53. 
u Ruſhworth's collections, Frankland's annals, Clarendon's hiſtory, Whitlocke's, 


memorials, * Ses the order of council in Frankland's annals, p. 476. 
8 time, 
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time, that they might become popular, heightened every little ; 
error into a grievous crime, and magnified ſuch irregular things 


as were done through neceflity into deliberate acts of tyranny. 


By this means theſe nations were plunged in blood; whoſe una- 
nimity had rendered them: nay e bappy, ee e 


of the fate of Europe! 


Mr. DEſttades, as he tells us in his ee was Code 


pier in the latter end of the year 1637, with a private commiſ- 


fion from the cardinal, to prevail on our king to ſtand neuter, 


| whilſt France and Holland in conjunction attacked the maritime 


places of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to offer him, at the 
fame time, very advantageous conditions in return for his inacti- 
vity. King Charles anſwered with equal firmneſs and prudence, 
that he could never ſuffer his hands to be tied up by a neutrality 
ſo prejudicial to his own honour and the intereſt of his king- 


dom, and that he would keep a fleet in the Downs; with fifteen 


thouſand men ready to be tranſported to the relief of the firſt 


town which ſhould be inveſted by the arms of the French king, 
or the ſtates; and as to the aſſiſtance which his eminence had 


offered to him againſt any domeſtic diſturbance, he thanked him 


for it; but thought it quite unneceſſary, ſince he depended on 
his own authority and the laws of the land for the ry 


and puniſhing of all ſuch rebellious attempts . | 
The vindictive cardinal no ſooner received the account of this 


conference from his agent, than he reſolved to take an immedi- 
ate revenge, and diſpatched. without delay, to Edinburgh, Abbs 
Chamber his almoner, whom he inſtructed to encourage the 


covenanters in their deſign, with the hopes of aſſiſtance from 


France, and to improve the correſpondence which D'Eftrades 


had formed amongſt them during his ſhort ſtay in England. 


This abbè performed his part ſo well, that the prince of Orange 
told Monſieur D' Eſtrades, that the cardinal had employed a very 


notable inſtrument in Scotland, by whoſe practices 585 1 


Nothing | 


y Lettres, memoirs, * negociations de * le Oe D'Efrades, 2 . 
Bruxelles, i509, 12mo. tom. 1. The count's letter to the cardinal, in which 
the king of England's anſwer is contained, bears date, London, Nov. 24. 1637. 

£ Ruſhworth's rollections, under the year 1638, p. 840. Frankland's annals, 


p. 768. Whit: wean p. 33. Memoirs de monſieur le Comte D'Eſtrades, tome i. 
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Nothing of conſequence occurs in regard to naval affairs en 
che year 1639, when the Spaniards fitted out a powerful fleet, 
conſiſting of ſixty- ſeven fail of large ſhips, manned with 25,000 

ſeamen, and having on board 12,000 land- forces, deſigned for 
the relief of Flanders. The Dutch had two or three ſquadrons 
at, ſea, the Spaniſh fleet, coming up the channel, was met in the 
ſtreights by one of them, conſiſting of ſeventeen ſail, under the 


command of Martin the ſon of Herbert Van Tromp, who, not. 


withſtanding the enemy's great ſuperiority, attacked them ; but 
finding himſelf too weak, was obliged to ſheer off towards 
Dunkirk, where being joined by the other ſquadrons, he ſo 
roughly handled the Spaniſh fleet, under the command of Don 
Antonio de Oquendo, that at laſt he forced them on the Engliſh 
coaſt near Dover . 


Admiral Van Tromp finding h himſelf in want of awe and 


ball, ſtood away for Calais, where he was liberally ſupplied by 


the governor, and then returned to attack the enemy. Upon 
his approach, the Spaniards got within the South-Foreland, and 


put themſelves under the protection of our caſtles. Things 5 


being in this ſituation, the Spaniſh reſident importuned King 
Charles, that he would oblige the Dutch to forbear hoſtilities 
for two tides, that the Spaniards might have an opportunity of 


bearing away for their own cbaſt; but the king being in amity 


with both powers, was reſolved to ſtand neuter : and whereas 
the Spaniards had . hired fome Engliſh ſhips to tranſport their 
ſoldiers to Dunkirk, upon complaint made thereof by the Dutch 
ambaſſadors, ſtrict orders were given, that no ſhips or veſſels 


belonging to his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhould take any Spaniard 0! on 


| board, or paſs below Graveſend without licence. . 


The reader will find theſe facts fully W if he pleaſes to peruſe the cardi- 
nal's letter to the count, dated Rouel, Dec. 2, 1637, which he wrote in anſwer 
to the count's letter already cited, and the count's letter to the cardinal, dated 
Hague, Jan. 21, 1647. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 129, 140. Lord 
Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. iii. p. 93. See the letters likewiſe of 


Robert earl of. Leiceſter, the king's ambaffador in France, to Sir Francis Windt- 


bank, ſecretary of ſtate, in the Sydney papers, vol. ii. p. $62, 599, 646. 


2 The Dutch hiſtorians ſay, the king miſtook his true intereſt in eroſſing the 


_ defigns of France and Holland, and having a bias in favour of the Spaniards. 
But experience has clearly evinced the king judged right, and with great reaſon 


. apprehended more danger from the conjunction of the F rench and Dutch, thay 
from the declining power of Spain. 


However, 


1 7 


. alter much plating and. POETRY bob 


ſides, the Spaniard at length outwitted his enemy, and found 


means, by a ſtratagem in the night, to convey away through the 


Downs, round by the North. Sand- head and the back of the 
Godwin, twelve large ſhips to Dunkirk, and i in them four thou- | 
ſand men. In excuſe of this groſs neglect of the Dutch admi- 
rals, in leaving that avenue from the Downs. unguarded, .they 


affirmed they. were aſſured by the Engliſh, that no ſhips of aa; 


conſiderable burden could venture by night to, fail that way. 


The two fleets had now continued in their ftationg near three 


weeks, when King Charles, Tent the Earl of Arundel to the ad- „ 
miral of Spain, to deſire bim to retreat upon the firſt fair wind; 
but by this time the Dutch flect was, by continual reinforce. - 
ments from Zealand and Holland,. increaſed to hundred . 
and ſeeming diſpoſed to attack their enemies, Sir John 8 


ton, admiral of his Majeſty's fleet, who lay in the Downs with 


thirty-four men of war, acquainted the Dutch admiral, that he 


had received orders to act in deſence of either of the two parties 


which ſhould be firſt attacked. This tranſaQtion ſhews Plainly 


bow much it imported England to have had a ſuperior fleet at 


ſea, which was prevented by. the general diſcontent about ſhip- 
money, and the religious diſturbances 3 in Scotland, ſo that pro» 
bably nothing more. than was done could be done, though ſome | 
blame fell upon Sir John Penningron | in thoſe days. 
The Spaniards, however, growing too preſumptuous « on the 
protection they enjoyed, a day.or two after fired ſome ſhot at 
Van Tromp's barge, when himſelf was in ber, and killed a man 
with a cannon- ball on board of a Dutch ſhip, whoſe dead body 
was preſently ſent on board Sir John Pennington, as a proof 


that the Spaniards were the firſt aggreſſors, and had violated 


the neutrality of the king of England's barbour. Soon after 
this the Dutch admiral, on receiving freſh orders from the ſtates, 
came to a reſolution of attacking the Spaniards ; but before he 
put it in execution, he thought fit to write to admiral Penning- 
ton, telling him, that the Spaniards having inſringed the liber. 
ties of the king of England's harbours, and being clearly be- 
come the aggreſſors, he found himſelf obliged to repel force by 
force, and attack them, in which, purſuant to. the declaration 
he had made to him; he not only hoped for, hut es on 
4 A 2 | his 
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Bis aatance which, however, if he ſhould not pleaſt t. to 1 
he requeſted the favour that he would at leaſt give him leave tq 
engage the enemy, otherwiſe he ſhould have juſt cauſe of oom. 
plaint to all the world of fo manifeſt an injury BC Eg 


This letter being delivered to the Engliſh admiral, Van 'Tromp 


immediately weighed, and ſtood to the Spaniards in fix diviſions, 
cannonading them furiouſly, and vigorouſly preffing them at the 
fame time with his fire-ſhips; ſo that he quickly forced them all 


to cut their cables, and of fifty-three, which the Spaniards were 


in number, twentyrthree ran aſhore, and ſtranded in the Downs, 
of theſe three were burnt, two ſunk, and two periſhed on the 


ſhore ; 3 one, of which was a great alleon (the vice-admiral of 
Galicia) commanded by Don Antonio de Caſtro, and mounted 
with fifty: two braſs guns. The remainder of the twenty-three, 


which were ſtranded and deſerted by the Spaniards, were man- 


ned by the Engliſh, to ſave them from falling into the hands of 


the Dutch. The other thirty Spaniſh ſhips, with Don Anto- 
nio de Oquendo, the commander in chief, and Lopez, admiral 
of Portugal, got gut to ſea, and kept in good order, till a 
thick fog ariſing, the Dutch took advantage thereof, interpoſed 
between the admirals and their fleet, and fought them valiantly 


till the fog cleared up, when the admiral of Portugal began to 


flame, being ſet on fire by two Dutch ſhips fitted for that pur- 
poſe. Oquendo perceiving this, preſently ſtood away for Dun- 
kirk, with the admiral of that place, and ſome few ſhips more; 
for, of theſe thirty-five were ſunk i in the fight, eleven taken and 


ſent into Holland, three periſhed upon the coaſt of France, one 
near Doyer, and only ten eſcaped. The firſt hoſtility having 


been indiſputably committed by the Spaniards, was a plea of 
which the Dutch made uſe ! in their Juſtification to us; and at 
the ſame time became A ſufficient argument to defend the cone 


duct. of the Engliſh government, which otherwiſe would have 


appeared repugnant to the law of nations, in ſuffering c one friend 
to deſtroy Woite within i its chambers e. 8 


b Commelyn 1 van Fred. Hen. fol. 35. Lettres D' Eftrades, tom. i. 
p- 49. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, liv. xii, p- 193, 194. c Fee 
Sir John Penmngtou's relation of this engagement in Frankland's annals, p. 793, 
79 bs Whitlocke, p. 31, 32. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 119, 129. 
Memoirs de mob ſenr le Comte D*Eftrades, tom. i. See the coun:'s letter to the 
Cardinal de Richliev, dated Bergen-op- 200m, Sept. 20, 1039, arquainting him 
ye; th the defeat of the 18 fleet. i 


e 


CPT 


nes ot Venice, b. xi. p. 472, "ah... 


or Kine TRARLES! fl. EF" 
Sa not be amiſs to obſerve, that in reality the people of 


Eugland were not ſorry for this misfortune which befel the Spa- 


niards, though the court took all the care imaginable to prevent 25 
it; and the reaſon of this was, that ſome ſurmiſed this to be a 
new Spaniſh armada, fitted out nominally againſt the Dutch ; 


but, in truth, intended to act againſt hereties in general. at 


firſt ſight this may appear a wild and extravagant ſuggeſtion ; ; 


but, perhaps, the reader will in ſome meaſure change his opi- 


nion, when he is told, that in the next parliament there really . 


appeared ſome kind of proof of it, a Popiſh book being produ- 


ced, in which, among other ſuperſtitious things, were prayers 


for the holy martyrs who periſhed in the fleet ſent againſt the 


heretics in England d. However it was, the bare report un- 


doubtedly was more than ſufficient to alarm the populace, and 
revive their reſentments againſt the Spaniards. Some of Gur 
own writers have affected to repreſent the conduct of the Dutch 
as derogatory on this occaſion from our ſovereignty at ſea, but 


foreigners, who are the beſt judges in ſuch caſes, intimate no- 


= thing of this kind, though, it muſt be allowed, our affairs were 


then in ſuch confuſion, that it is very doubtful whether His Ma-. 
jeſty could have properly W ws np. carp Ae in 1 caſe they | 


had offered it. mona "OT ee 


had like to have flipped over, as welk of ourhiſtolians have 


done, the expedition of the Marquis of Hamilton againſt the 
Scots, which was undertaken this year; and indeed there is 


very little in it worth mentioning, except to ſhew how exceed- 


ing difficult it is to come at truth in relation to theſe affairs. 
_ Biſhop Burnet, in his memoirs of the Hamilton family, has gi- 


ven us a very plauſible account of this matter. He ſays, the 
duke embarked at Yarmouth about the middle of April, 1639; ö 
that he had with him about five thouſand men, among whom 


there were not above two hundred that knew how to fire a gun: c 
but he does not ſay what number of ſhips he had, or of what 


burden; only that the troops were tranſported in colliers, and 
arrived in the Frith of Forth the firſt of May. There he con- 
tinued for ſome time, treating with the Scots to little or no pur. 


d Ruſbwonk, dale the year 1639, p. 974. es royal favourite, p. 9 .-- 
Fiery Jeſuits, a àto pamphlet, printed in 1667. p. 118. © See Nanis's hif- 


poſe, 
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poſe, till the ſeaſon being loſt, he rernwagtyichou dite my 
thing. | 


, ſtin& general both by ſea and land, and with a good fleet 
tt was to block up the Scots ſeas ; nay, to my knowledge, he 
e promiſed ſo to viſit bis countrymen on their coaſts, as that 


« they ſhould find little caſe or; ſecurity, in their babitations, 
« For he had three good Engliſh regiments on board him; but 


« the very choice of his ſhips ſhewed he had more mind to 
T make war upon the king's treaſure than on his own country 


or countrymen : for he had choſen ſome. of the ſecond and 
ec third rate, whereas the leaſt frigates would have done the 


« greateſt ſervice ; thus by the very bulk of his ſhips obliging 
ec himſelf to an inactivity. One might well have expected, that 


« he who had ſo prodigally, as a commiſſioner, laviſhed his 


« Majeſty's. honour, and unhinged the government, would have 
c e nen thoſe forces under his command to have 5 


4 d found Tins party 8 to 4 755 countenanced and aſſiſted 
« him: but, inſtead thereof, when he comes and anchors in 
e the Frith, bis mother (a violent-ſpirited lady, and a deep 
ce preſpytereſs) comes on board him; and ſurely ſne had no 


cc hard taſk to charm him. "okra the great ſhips (like 


the great formidable log let down to be a king) lying ſtill, he 
cc had ſeveral viſits from many of the great men who were 


« moſt active againſt the king: as if he had been rather re- 


«. turned from an Eaſt * voyage than came 28 4 e 
« enemy 8.” 

_ The fleet was from this time forward 88 out of the 
king s power, that I think the naval hiſtory of this reign ends 
pf here: and ere having e related, as fairly 


| f 3 4 and William fi of ag p. 121, 139. end, 
under the year 1639. p. 93—933. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 99. Lord Clarendon's hiſ- 


tory of the rebellion, vol. i. p. 114, 120, 121. Whitlocke's memo: al-, p. 30. 


| Davis's hiftory of the civil wars of England, p. 11. 
8 Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, of 131, 132. 


and 


he 3 wk Hived in thoſe * nd 3 to 
have known much of them, gives a quite different detail, which : 
as it is very ſhort, may not be unworthy. of the ;xeader's notice, 
in his own words. © Hamilton, ſays. he, «. as to be a di- 


ons, | 


n 
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wal: impartially as I could, the ſeveral expeditions anlegt 
dy his authority, I eome now to mention the progreſs of trade, 
| the increaſe of ſhipping, and the Eon is of our planta- 


tions, during the ſame ſp ace. 
This prince, however, before the rebellion broke out, among 


| bthers, added one ſhip to the royal navy of England, which, on 


account of its izez and other remarkable particulars, deſerves 
to be mentioned in this place, more eſpecially as it has eſcaped 

the notice of all our naval writers. This famous veſſel was 
built at Woolwich in 1637. She was in length by the keel 


one hundred and twenty-cight feet; in breadth forty-eight 


feet; in length, from the fore-end of the beak-head, to the af- 


_ ter-end of the ftern, two hundred thirty-two feet: and in 


height, from the bottom of her keel to the top of her lanthorn, 
ſeventy-ſix feet. Bore five lanthorns, the biggeſt of which 
would hold ten perſons upright ; had three fluſh-decks, a fore- 
caſtle, half-deck, quarter-deck and round-houſe. Her lower 
tier had thirty ports, middle tier thirty ports, third tier 
twenty · lx ports, - fore-caſtle twelve ports, half-deck fourteen 
ports; thirteen or fourteen ports more within board, beſides ten 
pieces of chace-ordnance forward, and ten right-aft, and ma- 


ny lopp-holes in the cabbins for muſket-ſhot. She had eleven 


atichors, one of four thouſand four hundred pounds weight. 
She was of the burden of one thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-ſeven tons. She was built by Peter Pett, Eſq; under 
the inſpection of Captain Phineas Pett, one of the principal 
officers of the navy v. 
It appears from Sir William Monſon, and indeed from all 
the unprejudiced writers of thoſe times, who were competent 


Judges of theſe matters, that the commerce of this iſland in- 


creaſed exceedingly during the firſt fifteen years of this king's 
reign ; inſomuch that the port: of London only could have ſup- 


h A true deſcription - of his Majefly' royal tip built this year 1637, ww. 
Woolwich in Kent, to the great glory of the Engl: ſh nation, and not paralteled - 
in the whole Chriſtian world: publiſhed by authority, London, 410, 1637, 
This little piece is addrefſed to Charles J. by its author, Thomas Heyu out, 
who appears to have been employed in contriving the emblen:atical devices or de- 


hens, and 4 in compoſing the e ad rned and embelliſned this royal vel 
ſel, | ; | 


| plied 
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plied a hundred ſail, capable of being eaſily converted into mei 
of war, and well furniſhed with ordnance Ii. The trade to the 
Eaſt Indies, which was but beginning in his father's time, be- 
came now very lucrative, and our ſhips gave law in thoſe parts 
to almoſt all foreign nations. The trade to Guinea grew like- 
wiſe to be of conſiderable benefit to the Engliſh ſubjeCts, and 
our intercourſe with Spain, after the ending of the war, proved 
of infinite advantage likewiſe *, It is true, there happened 


ſome conſiderable diſputes between the government and the 


merchants, about cuſtoms, which ſome of the miniſters of the 
crown thought depended immediately thereupon, and might be 
taken by virtue of the prerogative only; whereas others con- 
ceived, as moſt of the merchants themſelves did, that nothing 
of this kind could be levied but by the conſent of parliament : 


but theſe very diſputes ſhew that trade was in a flouriſhing con - 


dition; for if the cuſtoms had not riſen to à conſiderable 


height, beyond what they did in former times, no miniſtty 


would have run the hazard of ſuch a conteſt l. 


But the principal ſource of our naval ſtrength chen, (as it has 


been ever ſince), was our plantations, to the encouragement 
and augmentation of which even thoſe accidents highly contri- 
buted, which might have been otherwiſe fatal to ſociety ; ſuch 
as our civil and eccleſiaſtical diviſions, which inclined numbers 
of fober, induſtrious, and thinking people to prefer liberty, and 


whatever wer could raiſe in diſtant. and hitherto vpcylurates : 


i Naval rats, Pp. 293- k Idem, Ibid. 1 Many of | 


our ableſt writers of Engliſh hiſtory, particularly ſuch as lived in thoſe days, and have 
diſcourſed of them, ſpeak. with rapture of the great felicity of theſe times, and of 
the wealth and proſperity of the nation at the period mentioned in the text. We 


will inſtance only a few, though it would be no difficult matter to aſſemble a cloud 


| of witneſſes to verify what we have aſſerted. Lord Clarendon's hiftory of the re - 
| bellion, vol. i. p. 74—76. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 6a—64. Bulftrode's 
memoirs, p. 5. Dr. Bates's elencus motuum, p. 19, 21. Heath's chronicle, p. 1. 
Sir William Dug3ale's ſhort view of the late troubles in England, p. 63. And for 


the fill farther ſatisfadtion of the reader, we refer him to that admi:“ 
able piQure of the Nate of Europe in general, and of this country in particular, 


left us by the carl of Clarendoa, in his life lately urns La edit. 1759, Svo. vol. 
i. p. 70, 125 | ; 


lands, 
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The bbs of Virgipia had 8 under 2 difficuties, 
ben the time it fell under the direction of a company, till the 
king was pleaſed to take it into his bwn hands; which he did 
very ſoon after his coming to the crown; and then directed the 
conſtitution of that colony to be, a governor; council, and af» 
ſembly, conformable tò that of this kingdom, and under which 


the colony quickly began to flouriſh. But this happy ſituation 


pf affairs did not laſt long: Sir John Harvey; whom the king 

had made governor, did ſo many illegal and groſs actions, tat 
the colony being at length no longer able to endure; cauſed bim 
to be ſeized and ſent home as a priſoner, in 1639. This beba- 
viour the king exceedingly reſented; and therefore ſent him back 


to his government without ſo much as ee the ER 1 


that were alledged againſt him. 

But this re-eſtabliſhment was with a view only to Lipper the 
1 of the crown; for, very ſoon after, Sir William Berk- 
ley was ſent over to ſucceed him, who proved as good a go- 


vernor as ever this colony had a, That of New England had its 


name beſtowed by his majeſty when prince, and was better ſet- 
tled in King James's time than any other of our colonies, and 
throughout the whole reign of King Charles I. was conſtantly | 
ſupplied with large draughts of people; ſo that by degrees it 
was divided into four governments, under which, it is ſuppoſed, 
there might be near twenty-five thouſand inhabitants; whence 


it is evident, that the commerce carried on between this colony 


and its mother-country muſt have been wy conſiderable even 


in this early periods. — 2 
The Papiſts in England finding themſelves liable to many for 


 verities, and being very apprehenſive of more and greater fal- 
ung upon them, were deſirous of having an aſylum in the new 
World, as well as other nonconformiſts; and hogs ge” file to 


m Mr. Neale, tn his biſtory of the Puritans, ns an Archbiſhop Lane 
drove thouſands of families to New England by the ſeverities he exeteiſed here, 
a The Britiſh empire in America, vol. i. p. 372. The hiſtory and preſent 
ſtate. of Virginia by Col. R. Beverley, p. 48, 49+ The hiſtory. of the Britiſh 

plantations in America, by Sir William Keith, Bart. p. 144, 144. 
*; Hiſtory of, the Britiſh ſetloments, in North America by, William Douglas 
M. D. vol. i. “s. 9 1 
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the plonting of Maryland, 2 country which had been hitherts 


accounted part of Virginia, between 37 and 40 degrees of N. I. 


granted by King Charles, the zoth of June, 1632, to the an- 


| reftor of the preſent Lord Baltimore, and derived its name of 


Maryland from his queen Henrietta-Maria. It was more eaſily 


and more ſuccefsfully planted than any former colony had been, 
and the honourable Mr. Leonard Calvert, brother to the lord. 


proprietor, was the firft governor, and continued to exerciſe 
kis authority till that of the crown grew too feeble to protect 


him, un Ode mn: Hanan: ego. tra area 


vn. 

The Sener Aide, which were planted i in the laſt reign, 
and ſettled under a regular government in the year 1619, flou- 
riſned exceedingly, the country being extremely pleaſant and 


fruitful, and the air much more wholeſome than in any other | 


part of America *.. As for the ifland of Barbadoes, which 
| had been regularly planted about the beginning of the king's 
reign, it was granted to the earl of Carliſle, who gave fuch en- 
couragement to all who were inclined to go thither, and moſt 
of thofe who went became fo ſpeedily rich, that it was quickly 

well peopled, and, even within this period, was eſteemed the 
- moſt populous of all our plantations . The iſlands of St. Chril- 
topher and Nevis were alſo ſettled about this time. 

I am no to take notice of ſuch ſeamen as flouriſhed withis 


the compaſs of this reign, * have not hitherto *. mw 


* ** 


| MEMOIRS of Sm ROBERT MANSEL. 


R Rovnzr Mansz L claims the firſt place 29 900 theſe, 
though the memoirs we have of him are far from being ſo 


| fall as might be wiſhed. He was deſcended from a very ancient, 


and, in our own times, though now extinct, noble family in Gla- 
morganfhire, being the third ao of Sir Edward Manfel, knight, 


p Britiſh empire in America, vol. i. p. 323. 


The general hiſtory of Virginia, New England, and * umu. ile, by 
Capt. John Smith, London, 162, fol. b. v. | 


A true and exact hiſtory of the iſland of "WERE; by Richard Apes, Lon- 
_ 1657, fol. p. 43. 
by 
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by his wife the Lady Jane, daughter to Heory earl-of Wor- 
8 He addicted himſelf early to the ſea, and under the 
patronage of the famous Lord Howard of Effingham, lord high» 


admiral of England, came to be a conſiderable officer in the 
fleet, and in the Cadiz expedition received the honour of 


knighthood from the earl of Eflex*, who thencefor ward receives 
ed him into his ſpecial favour; and in the iſland voyage he 
was captain of the admiraPs own ſhip uh. Upon his return be 
adhered to his old patron the earl of Nottingham, and fo ro- 


mained in Queen Eliſabeth's favour during all her reign, in 


which he was often employed at ſea, eſpecially in the defence 


of the coaſt; and in this ſervice was remarkably ſucceſsful *, 


particularly in 1602, when, as we have ſhewn cllewhere, Sir 
Robert Manſel attacked fix of the Spaniſh gallies going to. 
Flanders, ſunk three, and diſperſed the reſt. This gallant ac» 
tion the Dutch, and after them the French hiſtorians having 
very much miſrepreſented, Sir Robert in his own juſtification 


drew up a complete relation of this ſervice, which he addreſſed 
to his great friend and patron the lord high-admiral, an extract 
from which curious and authentic paper, agreeable to our pro- 
miſe, we here preſent the e . in oy own words, 


60 On the 23d of September deing i in the "204 and boring i 
« in my company the Advantage only of the queen's ſhips, 


* which Capt. Jones commanded, and two Dutch men of war, 
r I rid more than half: channel over towards the coaſt of France 


« upon a north-weſt and ſouth- eaſt line, myſelf being neareſt 


c that coaſt, Capt. Jones next to me, and the Dutch men of 


e war a ſea- board, and to the weſtward of him. The ſmall force 
ce at that time preſent, and with me, remaining thus diſpoſed 
« for the intercepting of the gallies, having diſmiſſed the Dutch 
« men of war, that ſerved under me, upon their own intreaty, 
« to revictual and trim, and having employed the reſt of the 
« queen's ſhips upon eſpecial ſervices, I deſcried from my top» - 


e maſt heads fix low ſails, which {ome made for gallies, others 


« affirmed them to be ſmall barks that had ſtruck their top 7 


s Dugdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. 293. 
© Dr, Birch's memajrs of Eliſabeth, wol. i. p. 30. stove, p. 775. | 
1 * Williaw Monfon's naval tracts, p. 189. Camden, p. 895. 


1 „ 1 ſails, 
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« ſails, and bound from Dieppe towards the Downs. To which 


« opinion, though I inclined moſt, yet I directed the maſter ta 


e weigh and ſtand with them, that I might learn ſome news of 


the gallies, which, by your lordſhipis advertiſement ſent me, 
ce I knew had either paſſed me that night, or were near at hand, 
« unleſs the ſea had ſwallowed them up in the ſtorms which 
4 had raged three days before, Having ſet myſelf” under fail, 
te the weather grew thick, which abliged me to laſk ſome 105 
ce points from the wind towards the Engliſh coaſt, leſt the con · 
F tinuance of that dark weather might give them power to run 
te out a-head of me. About 11 o'clock the weather cleared 
e when I diſcoyered them plainly to be the Spaniſh gallies fo 
67 long time expected, at which time with the reſt I plied to re- 
. ceive them by croſſing their fore-foot as they ſtood along the 


& channel, which they endeavoured till they perceived that, by 


« the continuance of that courſe, they could not Fleape the 
«> power of my ordnance. 


409 All this time theſe two fly- boats were between them and | 
« me; and, as the {laves report that ſwam aſhore at Dover 
86 they determined with three gallies to have boarded each of 


te thoſe ſhips, and could have executed that reſolution but for 


5 the fear of her majeſty's great galleon, (as they termed the 


1 Hope), whoſe force that they ſhunned in that kind, (conſi- 
e dering the diſad vantage that twice ſix of the beſt gallies that 
« ever [ ſaw hath by Gghting againſt one ſhip of her force), 1 
te do as much commend, as otheryiſe I do deteſt their ſhame: 

* ful working, in that, full of ccwardlineſs and weakneſs, they 
e rowed back to the weſtward, and ſpent the day by running 
© away, in hopes that the darkneſs of the night would give 
5 them liberty ſufficient to ſhun the only ſhip they feared, or 
& that was indeed in the ſea at that time to give them the cauſe 
e of fear, I mean between them and Dunkirk or Newport. 


+ This error only of theirs bred their ee as you may | 


e perceiye by the ſequel. 

« For they no ſooner began that courſe of rowing back again, 
e but I inſtantly made ſigns for Capt. Jones in the Advantage 
of the queen's to come to me, whom I preſently directed to 
9 repair to Calais road, and thence to ſend the alarm into the 
11 States __y aſſembled before Sluys, and to ad viſe ſuch men 


bs of 


i the forge pallage they ew: to find on our ant which I 


. 
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te caſion, to ſtand off to the ſea, to meet with the gallies in the 


16. night, which ſhould be chaced by me, with my lights in my 


& top-maſt heads, and a continual diſcharging of my ordnance, 


_ Capt. Jones having ſhaped his courſe according to my direc- | 
tions, I gave orders for hoiſting and trimming of my fails by 


e the wind to keep fight of the gallies: the rwo pie \ 


Fe being till a-weather of me, did the like. $7 


« Which chace we held till ſun-ſetting, obſerving this Rae's 


« following all the day. They, being a-weather of me, kept 


$ their continual boards, that the gallies were always between 


« them; and myſelf, being to leeward, made ſuch ſhort turns, 


ge as I kept all the afternoon, in a manner even in the very eye 


of their courſe, between them and the place of their deſign, 


he ever diſcharging my beſt ordnance to warn the Anſwer of her 


be majeſty's, that rid by my directions at the Downs upon im- 8 


i portant ſervice, as your lordſhip knoweth; and the Flemings 


te that were there, having left the ſea, upon unknown grounds 
e to me, (yet ſent from Portſmouth by the moſt provident di- 


te rection of her ſacred majeſty to await the coming of the gal- 


(e lies, upon advertiſements that her highneſs received of their 
1 being put to ſea), to ſet ſail, who elſe had received no un- 
, derſtanding of the gallies, neither came they within ſhot of 
be them till after night, howſoeyer the en of the ſervice 
s js wholly challenged by them. 


« Having given your lordſhip an account how this * was 
te thus ſpent by me from 8 O clock until the evening, and with 
*« theſe only helps, I beſeech your lordſhip to be pleaſed to un- 
tt derſtand, that with the ſetting of the ſun I could both diſcern 


e the ſhips laſt mentioned under ſail at the Downs, and the gal- 


« lies to haye ſet their fails, directing their courſe cloſe aboard 


+ F our ſhore, each of them being out of fight of the other, and 


« my Dutch conſarts by this time to have been left by the gal- 


lies to a ſtern chace. When I perceived them to hold that 


* courſe, which would bring them within ſhot of the Anſwer 
ge and the reſt that were in the Downs, I held a clean contrary 
te courſe from them, towards the coaſt of France, to confirm 


, continued 
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ec a until che report of their battery gave me aſſurance 


4 of the gallies being engaged with them. 1 
„ How the battery began, who an Ham, 


ce 3 how ended, and to whom: the reputation of the ſervice 


«. ig due, I leave to be conſidered by your lordſhip by the pe- 


& ruſal of the true diſcourſe following. The Anſwer of the 


* queen which Capt. Broadgate commanded, as ſhe rid more 
_« ſoutherly at the Downs than the Flemings, ſo came ſhe firſt 
« to the gallies, and beſtowed twenty-eight pieces of ordnance 


© on them, before the Fleniings came in, vhs: at wages ſecond- 


eee e pm et 1 1 3 


« During this battery of ours upon the gallics, which I to | 


« term, becauſe they never exchanged one ſhot, at the very firſt 
c“ report of the Anſwer's ordnance, I directed the maſter of 
« my ſhip to bear up with the fourth end of the Goodwin, with 


< which directions I delivered my reaſons publicly as I ſtood on 
« the poop of my ſhip, viz. that, if I ſtood directly into them, 


ce the gallies, before I could recover the place, would either be 


4 driven aſhore or ſunk, and fo there would prove no need of 


e my force, or elſe by their nimble failing they would eſcape the 
é ſhips, of whom (once getting a: head) they could receive no 
« impediment ; for there was no one {hip but the Advantage in 
„ the ſea that could hinder them to recover any port in Flan- 


c ders, or the eaſt countries, (Sluys 225 een unleſs I 
e ſtayed them at that ſand-head. c 


« Having recovered as near that place as $1 defired, I ſiayed 


ce at leaſt a quarter of an hour before I could either ſee the gal- 
« ley, hear or ſee any of thoſe ſhips, their lights, or report of 
their ordnance, which made me and all my company hold 
„ opinion, that they had outſailed the Anſwer and the reſt of the 


„ Flemings, and ſhunned ſight of me, by going a-ſeaboard of 
« my ſhip, which I ſo verily believed, as I once directly deter- 


« mined to fail for Sluys, with kope only, that the preparation 


« which I know the States had there, would be able to prevent 


« their entrance into that place. Whilſt I remained thus doubt- 
« ful, or rather hopeleſs, to hinder their recovery of Dunkirk ot 
Newport, in caſe they had been a- ſeaboard of me, ſome of 
« my. company deſeried a ſingle galley plying from the ſhore to 
60 get a-head of my ſhip. When the OPTI within caliver- 
| 66 ſhot, 


[ 


- 
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and upper tier at her alone myſelf with many other ia my 


« ſhip ſaw when her main-yard was hot aſunder, heard the 


- & report of many ſhot that hit her bull, heard many their moſt 
+ « pitiful outcries, which when I perceived ta continue, and, in- 
« ſteadl of making way from me, to near me what ſhe could, : 

4 forbore ſhooting, and commanded. one that ſpoke the Portu- 


5 gueze language to tell them, that I was contented. to receive 


1 them to mercy, which I would accondingly have performed, 
tie had not the other five gallies offered to ſtand a-head af me at 


46 that very inſtant, and thereby would have left me, as they ha 


th both the firſt two Dutch ſhips, and afterwards the Anſwer, 
. with the-reſt of the Flemings, had I omitted any ſmall time 


4 of executing the advantage I had of their being on my broad- 


« fide, which, as appears, was ſo effectually employed, (how- 

tt ſoever the night wherein this ſervice was performed might 
_ © hinder the particular mention of their hurts), as none can de- 

. ny but that God pleaſed thereby only to work their confuſion : | 


5. far. ſinae that time, none hath ſaid or can ſpeak. of any one 
« ſhot made towards them; yet four of them are ſunk and 


n wrecked, the fifth paſt doing the enemy fervice, and the fixth 
. « they are forced to new-build at Dunkirk, where (if I be not 


«much deceived) ſhe will prove more chargeable than profita- 
s ble, if the default reſt not in ourfelves.  _ 
The diſagreement between the Dutch captains handabres; 


=. A eee the ſtemming and ſinking of the gallies, (whereof 
one challenged before your lordſhip, and in many other pub» 


« lic places, to have ſtemmed and ſunk two himſelf), and the 


« printed pamphlet, containing the ftemming and ſinking of 


three gallies, gives the reputation thereof to three ſeveral cap- 
* tains, amongſt whom no mention is made of the firſt; and, 


te whereas there are but two in all ſunk, I leave to be reconci- 


led among themſelves, and ta your lordſhip, whether that the 
« ſame of right appertaineth not to her majeſty's ſhip the Hope, 
« in reſpect of the allegations before mentioned, every par- 


ticular whereof being to be proved by the oaths of my whole 


„ company, and maintained with the hazard of my 10880 with 
* 4 ach fat: | | * | 
« 1, he 
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. 1. Ag che ſhooting of the angle gill 3 tif 


* beſtowing above thirty pieces of N oo that ont 


80 1 within leſs than caliver-ſhot. - 
2. That they in thigzgalley mide many lamentabe outeries 

4 for my receiving them into mercy. 

1 4 3, 6 
" giving them over, to encounter With the MAG a _— 
<« which' elſe had left me: to 3 ſternchace. 
To theſe reaſons I add- che aſſertion of 5 e 
« himſelf, who told me (whatfoever he ſpake in other places) 
« that one of the gallies which he ſtemmed had her main- 
4 yard ſhot aſunder before his. coming aboard her; by whom 
« ſoever ſhe was then ſtemmed, your lordſhip may judge who 

« ruined her, conſidering ſhe made no nenn by _ _ 
report, but by crying to him for mercy.” 


« Touching the other galley ſtemmed and. forks I bans * 
ready proved how ſhe (as all the reſt) had "got a-head the 


«© Anſwer of the queen's not named, and the reſt of the States 
* men of war with her, who challenge'the whole credit of this 
4 ſervice. They, as all other ſeamen, cannot deny but that 


6c the gallies will outfail all ſhips in ſuck e gale of wind | 


<« and ſmooth ſea as we had that nigbt. 
The gallies'being then quicker of fan than Sous wel could 


cc they by any means poſſible fetch them up but by ſome im 


<« pediment? Impediment they received none but by my ord- 
< nance, which amounted” to fifty great ſhot” at thoſe five 
« which came laſt from the . en all e ſhips were 
« above a mile aſtern. 

. Some, notwithſtanding, out of thele ion 3 
e may perchance ſay, that the two which were wrecked at 
« Newport would have periſhed by ſtorm, though they had 


1 not been battered: whereto though I have ſufficiently an- 


« ſwered, firſt, in ſhewing that they might have recovered any 
ce of theylaces thereabouts before-eight o'clock that night, but 
cc. for me, and then fbe ſecond time before the morning, had 
« they not bee encountered dy me alone, at the South - ſand 
« head; yet, for fürthei proof that they miſcarried by our bat- 


« tery only, I ſay, that if one of the gallies which received 
68 | leaſt N by our 9 did outlive Friday's ſtorm, 
40 continuing 


at I would actardingly have * e and bu for 


„ eas”. aAr- ar war” a0 


LY 
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it co ds til Saturday noon; being driven among the iſlands: 
i of Zealand, to recover Calais; then ſurely: thole two (unleſs 


N « they bad been exceedingly: torn) would have made ſhift to 
4 have recovered the ports of Newport, Graveling, 6r Dun-. 
. kirk} eſpecially. fince from the place where 1 battered them 
de they might have been at the remoteſt of thoſe. places, about, 


« four hours before any ſtorm began. But ſuch ſeemed their 
& haſte to ſave their lives, as thelt Ap rat of a hore, and 5 
« not of a harbd ur. 1 5 

% Now that 1 hate delivered ul Ante your krdlkip the da 


« and true diſcourſe of this buſineſs, 1 Hall e co 
46 yobr patience with any further relation of that night, and 
© next day's ſpending my time, (chowugh the ſame in their n | 


e had like to habe coſt her Majeſty, her ſkip, and the lives of 
ce as many as were in her); and conclude with admiration of 


& their not holding her Majeſty's ſhip; nor I, (her unworthieſt 


11 ſervant), and then, and pet, by her Highneſs's grace, and 
bs your lordſhip's favour, admiral of the forces in that place, 
% am not once mentioned, eſpecially fince the fix gallies might 
e ſafely have arrived; before ſeven o'clock that night, at any of 
« the ports of Flanders to the weſtward of Oſtend. And that 
© the Dutch ſhips had not come from an anchor in the Downs, 


« but for the figns (Ggnals) they received from me. Then, that 


the force of her Majeſty's ſhip wherein I was, enforced them 


«to keep cloſe aboard the Engliſh ſhore, whereby thoſe ſhips 


% in the Downs had power given them to come to fight, which 


4 fight was begun by the Anſwer of the queen's. 


40 Andz laſtly; fince the gallies eſcaped their battery, and 
te had gotten a-head thoſe ſhips above a mile at leaſt, and never 


i received any impediment after but only by me, who lingered 


„them (as you have heard) until the coming up of tHfoſe ſhips 
te that challenge to ſtem them; which being granted, I cannot 
« ſee how any other credit can rightly be given them (for that 


e ſtem I mean) than to a lackey for pillaging « of that ad: Oy 
d which his maſter mag Wn: „ 


Thete 1 were N motives ; which 0 me to insert this re- 
lation, long as it is, in this work. Firſt, becauſe the paper is 
very curious in itſelf, and well drawn. Next, begauſe it does 
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TORT to the memory of its author, Sir Robert Manſel, and 
comes in with great propriety here. Laſtly, as it ſhews the cor. 
rectneſs of thoſe times, when every thing was examined into, 
and ſifted to the very bottom, which made officers ſo tender of 
their characters, that they were ever ready, upon any ſuch oc- 
caſion as this before us, to render-a ſtrict account of their cen - 
duct, in fo full and circumſtantial a manner, as abſolutely ſilen · 
ced calumny, and left no farther room for diſpute. 

On the acceſſion of King James he was continued in his poſt 
of vice-admiral, to which he had been raiſed by the intereſt of 
the earl of Nottingham, and remained in favour for ſeveral 
years. When the lord high-admiral's enemies had fo far alie- 
nated his Majeſty's affections as to procure a commiſſion for re- 
forming abuſes in the navy, (which was equally detrimental to 
his reputation and authority), Sir Robert Manſel choſe rather to 
adhere to his friend, than to make court at his expence; and 
Vith this view adviſed his lordſhip not to ſubmit to this com- 
miſſion, for which Sir Robert was committed priſoner to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, and continued there ſome months, in the year 1613 *. 
In conſequence of this inquiry, many abuſes were however real- 
Jy diſcovered and corrected, ſo that 25,0001. a- year were ſoon 
after ſaved to the crown”; from a juſt ſenſe of which, Sir Ro- 
bert adviſed his patron to reſign his high office, perceiving that 
he began to outlive his abilities, and that his longer continuance 
therein might become more and: more Cerrina both to the 
public and himſelf. . 


To e the navy from receiving any prejudice by the earl 


x Winwood's memorials, vol. iii. p. 46. 12 


v This is affirmed by King James in his ſpeech to his 8 A. D. 1620, 
in Frankland's annals, p. 49. His Majeſty rewarded the ſeveral commiſſioners 
with the honour of knighthood for the ſervices rendered the public in this re- 
TpeQ, as well as for the great pains they exerted on the occaſion. The names 
of theſe gentlemen were —— Forteſcue, John 'Oſborne, — Gaughton, —— 
Sutton; and William Pitts, Etqrs; Mr. Camden's annals of the reign. of James J. 
under the year 1619. Sir William Monſon, as the reader will find, ſuffered ſe- 
verely in the opinion of ſome, for having deviſed ſo right as well as fo honeſt a 
| meaſure. A like commiſſion, which demonſtrates that wiſe prince's early cate 
of and attention to the navy, iſſued in the ſecond year of the reign of Charles I. 
directed to James earl of Marlborough, George duke of Buckingham, Robert 
cart of Lindſey, and other lords, Rymer's fœdera, tom. xvii: p. 758. 
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of Nottingham g re6gnation, Sir Robert Manſel applied himſelf 
to the duke of Buckingham, whom he adviſed to obtain that 


officez and when he excuſed himſelf on account of his youth 
and want of experience, told him plainly, why he thought him 
| fitteſt for the place. He obſerved, that in time of peace the beſt = 


ſervice that could be done was to look well to the conſtant re- 
pair of the navy, and to rebuild occaſionally ſuch ſhips as want= 
ed it; and that by applying himſelf afliduoully to the duty of | 
his oſſice, he might acquire all the knowledge that was neceſ; 
fary, before any war ſhould call him into action. Thus the duke © 


was brought into the office of high-admiral by the. perſuaſion of 


Sir Robert Manſel, and upon very juſt motives "neither was it 


at all to the prejudice of his old maſter; for tlig earl of Not 


tingham had a penſion of one thouſand pounds a- year, and the 


duke made a preſent to the counteſs of Nottingham of three 


thouſand pounds. This tranſaction happened in 1616, and, in 
conſequence thereof, Sir Robert Manſel was, by the duke 8 | 
Buckingham's intereſt, made vice-admiral for life. * _ 0 
The duke, by his advice, did another thing which was very. 


commendable. - He procured a commiſſion to/be granted to ſe- 


veral able and- experienced perſons for the Management of the. 


navy, which had very good effects: nay, there is ſtrong reaſon 
to believe, conſidering the great confuſion into which things af, 
terwards fell, that the fleet, if it had not been for this commit. 


ſion, would have been abſolutely ruined; whereas, by the help 


of it, it was ſo well preſerved, that Buckingham, upon his im- 


peachment, acquitted himſelf better in what related een 5 


than in regard to any other article *. 


In 1620, Sir Robert Manſel commanded the fleet fitted out 
againſt rhe pirates of Algiers, of which we have given an im- 


1 partial account in its proper place. However unfortunate he 
Was in the management of that expedition, yet there ſeems to 


be no reaſon to conceive he was in any great fault. It is admit. 
ted, that he adviſed it from a generous and public ſpirited mo- 


tive, the deſire of raiſing the Engliſh reputation at ſea, and free- 
Ing our trade from the inſults of theſe Forere; ; but it ſeems. he * 


2 See all 3 facts fully ſtated in the duke of Buckingham anſwer to the bern 
article of his impeachment, in Frankland's annals, p. 188, a gee ö 


P- 475, 416. / 
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was ſent tions with ſo limited a commmiliion; 24 had ſo wany 
yaw and unexperienced officers employed in the let, through 
the fayour of eminent courtiers, that from theſe and other c 
accidents he was difabled from performing what he intended, 
though he did all that way in his power, and is on that account 
commended by the moſt knowing writers of thoſe times b. 


This unlucky affair, howeyer, and perhaps bis declining in 


the favour of the duke of Buckingham, hindered him from be · 
ing employed in the reign of King Charles z and the very ne- 

glect of him ig mentioned as one of the errors therein e. He 
continued, notwithſtanding, in poſſeſſion of his office of vice- 


admiral, and lived till after the breaking out of the civil wars, 


when he died with the reputation « of being a great ſeaman, and 
a perſon of unblemiſhed integrity; } leaving, ſo far as I have been 
able to learn, no iſſue 2. 


In the courſe of this work, Sir William Monſon has Croquet | 
-M been mentioned a8 an admiral, and full as often cited as an 


author; we ſhall now take occaſion to throw together! ſuch par- 
ticulars as relate to him, and which are ſcattered i in a variety of 
books, i in order to preſerve, as entire as may be, the memory 


of ſo worthy a perſon, and of the principal actions by him at- 


chieved; ewe e of y which he has alſo left us recorded 14 his 5 OWN 
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b gee an account of this expedition, e by K in 162m, gto. Ruſh- 
worth's collections, vol. i. p. 34. Frankland's annals, p. 55. © Kennet, 
vol iii. p. 13. I. Eſtrange hiſtory of Ebarles I. p. 11. Ruſhworth's collec- 
tions, vol. i. p. 195. 

d Englith daronetage, vol. i. p. 489. His knowledge in his profeſſion mult 
have been very extenſive, as well as his character as a gallant officer, ſince we 


find him recommended by Sir John Penvington to the king, i in x 642, as the pro- 


| pereft perſon to ſeize the fleet for that prince's ſer viee: his authority, as vice- 
admiral of England, as well as his known and great reputation with the ſeamen, 
being, zs was ſuggeſted, like to meet with little refiſtance from the power of the 
carl of Warwick, who had found means the year before to bring it under the 
dominion of the parliament ; but his Majeſty was apprehenſive leſt Sir Robert's 
2dvanced age, and the infirmities that attended thereon, might render the attempt 
Hazardous, though he had a great opinion of his courage and integrity. Sir Robert 


at this time reſided at Gregowich, Lord Clarendon' s biſtory of the rebellion, 
ol. oy . 673. Jos 
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L p 5 AE family: of Monſon has been. long ſettled ; in Lincola- : 
1 .. ſhire, of which this gentleman was a native*, He was 
the fourth fon of 1 ohn Monſon, Eſq; by Mary, daughter of 
&ir Robert Huſſey, and was born about the year 1569 f. He 
bent very early to fea, as himſelf informs us, about. the begin- 
ping of the Spaniſh wars, and i in the condition only of a pri- 
be man; his dien arranging to the 0 of that time, 


„ 


hore. His firſt voyage Was in x the year 1 56 57 in which he en, 
gaged without the knowledge either of his father or mother, 
| and wherein he ſaw the ſharpeſt ſervice he met with through- 
out his life. He was on board a privatcer, which was but a 
ſmall veſſel, and in conſort with another ſtill ſmaller. They 
ſailed from the Iſle of-Wight in the month of September, and 
ſoon after came up with a ſtout Spaniſh ſhip of three hundred 
dons, well manned. The crew, however, of the two priva- 
teers reſolved to board her, which they did towards evening; 
put the wind growing high, and the night dark, their veſſels 
fell off, and they were left on board the Spaniards, The fight 
continued all night, with variety. of ſucceſs ; but at laſt, about 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, the Spaniards yielded 8, In 1587, 
| he had the command of a ſhip, and was employed afterwards 
throughout the whole reign of the queen. 

In the year 1589, he ſerved as vice-admiral in the earl of 
Cumberland's fleet, and did excellent ſervice; but in the courſe 
of that expedition endured ſuch hardſhips as brought upon him 
a fit of fickneſs, which detained him in England a whole year®. 
In 1591, he ſerved again under the command of the earl of 
Cumberland, when he bad the misfortune to be taken by the 
Spaniards, and remained a priſoner near two years! This 
did not diſcourage him from acting under the earl again, almoſt 
as ſoon as he had recovered his arty, in the year 1593 k. 


| © Fuller's worthies in Lincolnſhire, p. 163. Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. i, 


col. 336. r Sir William Mohſon's naval tracts, p. os. s Ibid, 
p. 246. . Ibid. p. 50s, » i Ibid. p. 17, and o. bid. 
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In the famous expedition to Cadiz, in the year 1 596, he was 
captain of the Repulſe, the earl of Eſſex's on ſhip, to whom 
he did great ſervice, by his wiſe and moderate counſel, and 
was, therefore, very deſervedly knighted". © In the Iſland- voy. 
age he commanded the Rainbow; and if the earl of Effex had 


then followed the informations he gave him, he had cert ly 
taken moſt of the Spaniſh galleons n. In 1599; he had the 


command of the Defiance 'in the Downs, and in 1602, being 
vice-admiral, he had the good luck to take a great carrack of 
x600 tons, which, with its cargo, was worth a million'of pieces 


of eight v. In 1602 he was at ſea again, and had the com- 
mand of a ſquadron, in which, though he performed no great 


ſervice, yet he brought it home ſafely through many perilso. 


I have not gone into the particulars of theſe ſervices, becauſe 


they have been all of them treated at large already, and with 


due reſpect to the accounts given of them by this gentleman in 


his writings; ſo that to have entered into the circumſtances of 
them, would have involved us in needleſs repetitions. 


At the acceſſion of King James, no ſeaman appeared to have | 
a fairer title to his favour than Sir William Monſon, whoſe 
attachment to his intereſt had engaged the Lords of the privy- 


council to place an extraordinary confidence in his management 
of the fleet, of which we have before taken notice P. It does 


Not, however, appear, that Sir William throughout the courſe 


of that reign received any extraordinary gratifications, but ra- 
ther the contrary. He had the charge of the narrow ſeas for 
twelve years, that is, from the beginning of the year 1604, to 
the year 1616, in which time he did remarkable ſervice, in 
ſupporting the honour of the Engliſh flag againſt the encroach- 


ments of 'the Dutch and French, and in his remarkable voy- | 


age round Great Britain and Ireland, to ſcour the ſeas of pi- 
rates, of which lrewife v we have yea an account in its proper 
place". 

After ſo many and fo great rler rendered to the crown, 


and ſo many years. ſpent in re | to bis N Sir JOY 


I Ibid. p. 184. m Thid. p. (bo; . ft See the naval biſtory of 
Queen kene vol. i. p. 496, 497. | o Sir William Monſon's naval 
tracts, p. 189. P Naval hiſt, of King James, in this vol. p. 454. © Ibid, 
p. 9. cr Ibid, p. 465. | 
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5 had the misfortune to fall into diſgrace, and to find all chat he 
had done, and all that he had advifed, which perhaps was of 
no leſs conſequence, miſunderſtood, and turned to his diſad. 
vantage. As chis is the moſt remarkable part of his perſonal 


hiſtory, ſo it ſeems to deſerve our and the reader's attention on 


another account, I mean the relation it has to the ſtate of ma- 


ritime affairs in thoſe days; and, therefore, I ſhall give as clear 


and conciſe an account thereof as I can. It is a very dangerous 
thing either to offend the great, or fall into the diſlike of the 
many. Sir William Monſon was ſo unlucky to run into both 


theſe misfortunes; the former he incurred through a deſire of 


duty on a tickliſh occaſion. ' His great knowledge in maritime 


affairs, and the confidence which the ſeamen had in him, 
brought to his view moſt of the grievances in tho navy, which 
he honeſtly laboured to redreſs. This gave riſe to a commiſſion 


for that purpoſe, that has been often mentioned, arid that com- 


miſſion gave great diſtaſte to the earl of Nottingham, then lord 


high-admiral, and to thoſe who under him had the chief ma- 


nagement of the fleet. It went on notwithſtanding; a great 
reformation was made, and the king ſaved abundance of money 


in this article; which, however, did not leſſen the ſpleen con- 


| ceived againſt Bir nn. apud Sor — _ this yOu on 


foot. | 
The other ateident which burt bim with FA pal was this 


the Lady Arbella having made her eſcape, orders were ſent 
to Sir William Monſon to prevent, if poſſible, her getting ei- 
ther into France or Flanders; and though he did not receive 


theſe orders till twenty-four hours after her departure, yet he 
executed them moſt effectually, and retook her in a bark bound 
for Calais, within four miles of that place*. This was the 
fame my concerning whom: fo much 11 had been made in 


ſerving his country, and the latter by his zeal in diſcharging his 


3 See naval tracts, p. 370, where our SEE enumerates the many abuſes | 


committed in the navy, with the means of reforming them, and which abuſes 
be ſays began to creep in like ruſt into iron, at the latter end of Queen Eliſa» 


beth's reign. t Winwood's memorials, vol. iii. p. 280. This lady 


is in moſt of our hiſtorians ealled the Lady Arabella; but, in the proclamation | 
publiſh-d upon her flight, and which is extant in Rymer's fœdera, vol. xvi. 


p. 710, ſhe is — the Lady ed and ſ. ſhe wrote her name, 11 


the 


—_— 
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ad abs Wo is plot; and 48 ſhe "Y + 
great object of popular pity ſo uppn this occaſion, many ſtrange 


ſtories were cireulated which ſerved to taiſe the odium for re 


taking her; though it was his duty, and what the tourt ought 


too, who were angry with bim for his conduct in the narrow 


ſeas, found means to do him ill offices; ſo that upon ſome very 


light pretences he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower 


in 1616 *: but after he had been examined by the chief-juſtice 


Coke, and ſecretary Winwood, he was diſcharged; and be af. 
terwards wrote a large vindication: of I x while _ 


_— in the narrow. ſeas... : 
ſoon me his Selle for- in 1615, we + find 
Ma — to council, in order to give his opinion how the Al- 


gerines might be beſt reduced *. In the ſucceeding reign, of 


which we are now ſpeaking, he. had Hkewiſe a great intereſts 
and his advice was aſked in all maritime affairs; but, as he dif- 
fered in opinion from thoſe who were then in poſſeſſion of 


power and favour,' and as he cenſured the expedition to Rhe; 
and that againſt Cadiz, we need not wonder that he was not 
employed v. Yet in 1635, when the king came to have better 


notions of things, and to be truly concerned for his ſovereignty 
of the ſeas, Bir William Monſon was appointed vice-admiral of 
the fleet, commanded by the earl of Lindſey which effectually 
vindicated the king's honour and the rights of the nation“. 


After this he ſpent his days in privacy and peace, and about th 


year 1640, compoſed: that work of his, of which we have 


made ſv great uſe, and of which: conſidering its ler 1 think : 
it cannot be amiſs to give a ſhort account. 

Iris divided into fix books, all on different Gabjolta,! A Fel 

all equally curious and inſtructive. The firſt book is, for the 


moſt part, a collection of every year's actions, in the war 


againſt Spain, on our own, upon the Spaniſh coaſt, and in the 


Weſt Indies. A brief narrative; for no more is ſaid, but the 
force they were undertaken with, and the ſucceſs of the enters 


«7 a 


u gee the introduction to the ad book of his naval tracts. Cam- 
den's annals of King James, in Kennet's complete hiſtory of England; vol. it. 
p. 646. Sir William Monſon's nayal tracts, p. 250. 5 Ibid. 
p. 458-277. =® Ibid. p, 20. did. p. 2s. 520 
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| 1 yet the deßgn i is to ſhew/ the reaſuns; Ls why they N hy 
miſcarried, or Why ſo little advantage was made where they 8 
ſucceeded. In ſome he is more particular than in others; and, 
4 what perhaps may be ſtill of uſe, he at laſt ſets down the abuſes 
in the fleet, and the methods for redrefſing them. "His ſecond 
15 book continues ſomewhat of the method of the firſt, begin- * 
ning with fatherly inſtructions to his ſon; whence he proceeds _ 
to the peace with Spain, which puts' an end to the warlike na. 
val actions, yet not to his command, being afterwards employed 
_ againſt pirates. He inveighs againſt the Dutch, ſbews the il 
management of a deſign againſt Algier, and makes very curious WY 
' remarks on the attempt upon Cadiz by King Charles J. at 
8 cloſing methods how Spain might have been much more endan- © 
gered ; with other particulars. about the thipping of Eogland, 1 
and ſovereignty of the ſeas. £ 1 85 


The third book only treats of the admiralty; Fog is, "of al. 


= thiogs relating to the royal navy, from the lord high-admiral 
to the meaneſt perſon employed aſhore, and to the cabbin- boys 


at ſea; and from a complete flect to the ſmalleſt veſſel; and the 


1 part of i it; with inſtructions ſor all officers, the ſize of all ſorts 
of guns, al kinds of allowances on board the king's ſhips, | 
and excellent directions for fighting at ſea; an'account of all 
the harbours in theſe three kingdoms, | with many others, and 


thoſe important matters, for. thoſe times, accurately handled. 
The fourth book is of a very different nature from any of the 
reſt, being a brief colleQion of Spaniſh and Portugueſe diſco- 
veries, and conqueſts f in Africa, Aſia, and America; with ſome 
voyages round the world, and ſomewhat of the firſ ſettling _ 
both of Engliſh and French plantations. The fifth book is full 


of projects and ſchemes, for managing affairs at ſea to the beſt 


advantage for the nation. The fixth, and laſt, treats of fiſhing, 
and is intended to ſhew the infinite addition of wealth and 
ſtrength ir would bring to England; with ſuch inſtructions ag 
are neceſſary for putting ſuch a deſign in execution, 


The writing and collecting theſe pieces, were the laſt efforts 25 


of his genius; for he died in the month of February 1042, 


0 Theſe tracts are printed in Fa. third RW of Churchill's collection of voy- 
ages. It is very pl:in, f:om the prefaces and dedications, the author a them 


for the prot 5 he did not live to publ. 1h them. 
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being in the RY year of his age, at Kynuerſley in Surry, the 


merous poſterity ©, 


t 7 ; | : * 9 
F a 1 * Fi | 
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place he had choſen for His tigment, and where he 12. a nu: 


As for Sir John. Penniogtan, Sir 1 Maram) and Toms | 
other ſeamen who roſe in this reign to be admirals, we meet 
with nothing relating io them of importance enough to deſerve 
the attention of the reader, or which can any way tend to the 
enlightenipg this part of our hiſtory, and therefore we ſhall 
conclude our account of this reign, with a 5 of the og, add. | 
ed to che Wen I by King Charles J. 


Ships. Nen in harbour. | Pillen ie a. 
Fen Whelps, VV ſome 70 
The Henrietta Pinnace, T4 * | 25 

The Mary Pinnace, 1 8 9 
The Charles, 1 W 
The Henrietta Maria, e 2380 

The James, 8 260 

The Victory, 2 250 
'The Leopard, ws 4 + 
The Swallow, 5 150 15 
Tbe Sovereign, . | 


e Collins's peerage of ain vol, iv, p. 4 8 A Sir W. Monſon's 


* tracts, p- 277. 
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